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AMERICAN  PREFACE. 


[To  Messrs.  Scribner's  attthorized  edition.] 


In  the  original  preface  to  this  yolome,  I  have  stated  ai 
some  length  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  lay  before  the 
English  public  a  new  history  of  the  French  Eevolution,  and 
which  will,  I  hope,  justify  its  republication  in  America. 
For  those  reasons  I  beg  to  refer  my  American  readers  to  the 
original  preface,  where  they  will  see  that  I  do  not  attempt 
to  rank  myself  with  the  great  writers  and  thinkers  who 
have  preceded  me,  with  Carlyle,  TJners,  Michelet,  Louis 
Blanc,  Edgar  Quinet,  or  Hippolyte  Taine,  but  claim  rather 
a  place  with  more  modem  workers,  such  as  MM.  Charles 
Vatel,  Aulard,  and  Albert  SoreL  They  will  there  find  an 
endeavor  to  classify  the  enormous  mass  of  new  material 
which  has  appeared  upon  the  history  of  the  great  Eevolu- 
tion in  recent  years;  material  which,  from  its  production  in 
small  magazines,  local  histories,  proceedings  of  societies,  and 
the  works  of  specialists,  is  naturally  inaccessible  to  the  great 
majority  of  English  and  American  readers.  I  only  claim 
for  myself  that  I  am  possessed  with  a  great  enthusiasm  for 
my  subject,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  fascinating  in  its 
interest  and  the  most  valuable  for  its  political  lessons  in  the 
history  of  the  world ;  that  I  have  worked  at  it  diligently  for 
years,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  and  that  I  have 
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Btriven  to  be  'impartial  in  my  treatment  of  it  I  have  tried 
sjstematic&Ily  to  keep  down  anything  like  fine  writing  or 
over-elaborate  description,  and  to  be  as  simple  as  I  can,  and 
my  efforts  have  been  received  with  the  kindest, most  flatter- 
ing, and  most  unanimous  approval  by  the  English  reviewers, 
to  whom  I  take  this,  the  first,  opportunity  of  tendering  my 
most  cordial  thanks.  I  venture  to  hope  that  American  re- 
viewers will  find  it  in  their  power  to  do  likewise.  I  felt 
complimented  when  Messrs.  Scribner  proposed  to  reproduce 
my  book  in  America,  and  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
these  few  words  about  myself  in  the  special  preface  which 
they  have  asked  me  to  write  for  them,  before  I  touch  upon 
the  influence  of  the  United  States  of  America  upon  the 
course  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  reasoi^  why  the 
period  should  have  a  special  interest  for  the  citizens  of  the 
great  Republic  of  the  New  World. 

The  two  most  striking  and  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  eighteenth  century  arc  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. "Without  the  successful  termination  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  French 
Revolution  would  have  devdoped  as  it  did,  or  whether  it 
would  have  taken  place  at  all.  Had  not  the  successful  es- 
tablishment of  a  republic  across  the  Atlantic  given,  to  those 
French  leaders  of  thought  who  were  discontented  with  the 
Bourbon  monarchy,  a  more  modem  instance  of  the  advan- 
tages of  republican  infititutiona  than  the  republics  of  ancient 
Greece  and  ancient  Rome,  their  inclinations  would  have  led 
them  to  advocate  limited  monarchy  after  the  English  fashion 
rather  than  republicaniam.     These  leaders  of  thought  were 
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not,  however,  the  men  who  establifihed  the  French  Republio 
of  1792 — ^thej  only  prepared  the  fall  of  the  monarchy ;  and 
the  men  who  founded  the  republic  received  their  inspiration 
and  derived  their  precedents  from  the  classic  histories  of 
Greece  and  Bome,  and  not  from  the  scanty  annals  of  the  new 
republic  of  the  West  This  is  a  curious  point,  and  one  well 
worth  noting,  that  the  influence  of  the  American  Bepublic 
is  hardly  to  be  seen  at  all  among  the  republican  leaders  of 
the  Bevolutionary  period,  and  cannot  be  traced  in  the  purely 
republican  CSonstitutions  of  1793  and  the  year  III  (1795), 
while  it  was  a  factor  of  paramount  importance  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  French  monarchy  and  throughout  the  history 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  left  its  mark  upon  the 
Constitution  of  1791. 

The  reasons  for  this  strange  historical  fact  are  to  be  seen 
throughout  the  present  volume.  The  leaders  of  the  Left  in 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  men  who  made  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1791,  were  men  profoundly  influenced  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  Republic,  and  the  French  mon- 
archy had  only  itself  to  blame  for  thia  When  England  was 
crippled  in  its  fierce  struggle  with  its  rebellious  daughter, 
France,  in  order  to  have  a  blow  at  its  old  antagonists,  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Americans,  and  sent  them  men, 
money,  and  arms.  The  soldiers,  and  still  more  the  officers, 
who  served  there  were  naturally  impressed  by  the  high  re- 
publican principles  of  Washington  and  his  colleagues,  and 
returned  to  France  full  of  enthusiasm  for  their  allies  and  of 
admiration  for  their  ideas,  and  the  French  Court,  which  had 
sent  them  to  America,  could  not  well  blame  them,  while 
French  society  went  into  raptures  over  Lafayette  and  Ben- 
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jHitiiti  l^ttklin.  The  young  oflioers  who  had  seived  in 
Atiu^rira  Itnwne  the  leaders  of  the  Left  in  the  CoDstitoent 
AMmmililv  ;  tlioy  were  the  flower  of  the  French  nobility,  and 
lUi>ti»tt  not  Rotually  declared  republicans,  they  wished,  as 
\\wy  nhnwtHl  in  the  debates  on  the  Constitution  of  1791,  to 
Mtul'tiHh  H  practical  republic,  with  the  king  as  a  sort  of 
)Hi|-)iottittl  )>rviiiilenl  Not  only  Lafayette,  the  hero  of  both 
wxrlilri,  as  he  loved  to  be  called,  hut  the  Lameths,  the  Yi- 
i^uikle  lie  Noailles,  Comte  Mathiea  de  Montmorency,  the 
Iturnii  du  Honoo,  the  Comte  de  Gustines,  and  the  Prince  de 
ttniKliev  were  bU  admirers  of  the  American  Constitution,  aod 
hail  all  served  in  America;  and  this  brilliant  gronp  pro- 
foundly impressed  the  more  sober  lawyers,  who  actually  drew 
up  the  French  Constitution  of  1791  with  their  ideas.  That 
thin  was  the  case  was  a  profound  misfortune  for  France,  and 
the  attempt  to  apply  the  political  ideas  of  the  founders  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  France  resulted  in  a  de- 
plorable failure.  Lafayette  could  not  see  that  America  and 
France  were  utterly  different  countries ;  he  coidd  not  grasp 
the  great  political  truth  that  countries  most  be  trained  to 
self-government ;  and  he  thought  that  because  the  American 
Constitution  was  good  in  itself,  it  must  be  good  for  Franca 
In  that  he  showed  his  inferiority  to  the  great  practical  states- 
man of  the  Revolution,  Mirabeau.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies  of  North  Ammca  had  long  been  trained  to  self- 
government,  and  they  had  the  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  for  representative  institutions.  Each  Stat«  had  long 
possessed  its  Colonial  Assembly,  and  boasted  of  a  parish 
and  municipal  oi^anization  founded  on  those  of  the  mother- 
country  ;    the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the 
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States  of  America  meant  practicallj  onlj  the  substitutioiii 
for  governors  appointed  in  England,  of  governors  elected  by 
the  States  themselves.  In  France  there  was  no  such  ma- 
chinery to  build  upon,  and  Frenchmen,  instead  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  aptitude,  had  only  the  Celtic  unfitness  for  representa- 
tive institutions.  The  two  peoples  of  France  and  of  the 
States  of  America  differed  in  laws,  customs,  race,  and  char- 
acter, and  yet  Lafayette  tried  to  fit  the  American  Constitu- 
tion upon  the  French  peopla  Nowhere  is  this  more  percep- 
tible than  in  the  lengthy  discussion  on  the  Declaration  of  the 
Bights  of  Man ;  because  there  was  such  a  declaration  in  the 
American  Constitution,  Lafayette  said  that  there  must  be 
one  in  the  new  Constitution  of  France,  and  days,  weeks, 
months  slipped  by,  and  great  opportunities  were  lost,  to 
please  this  ridiculous  fancy  of  the  admirers  of  the  American 
Constitution. 

It  was  no  wonder  then,  that,  after  this  experience,  French 
leaders  of  the  period  which  succeeded  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly refused  any  longer  to  follow  the  example  of  Amer- 
ica, but  followed  rather  their  own  ideas  of  political  expedi- 
ency. Manuel's  scheme  of  making  the  President  of  the 
Convention  a  sort  of  President  of  the  Eepublic  was  unani- 
mously rejected,  and  the  Qirondins  as  well  as  Robespierre  and 
Saint  Just  both  labored  for  an  ideal  very  different  to  that 
of  Washington  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  Toward  the  end 
of  their  career,  and  after  their  overthrow  in  the  Convention, 
some  of  the  Girondins  did  support  the  idea  of  a  Federal  Re- 
public, but  the  notion  was  counted  to  them  as  a  crime, 
and  never  had  any  real  support  in  the  country.  The  Re- 
publican Constitution  of  1793,  which  was  chiefly  the  work 
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of  Sttint  JuBt,  as  well  as  the  Oirondin  Couatitation  sketclied 
OHt  bv  CViihiorcrt,  which  never  became  law,  Bhowed  no  trace 
yi  ilt^  inlluenoe  of  the  founders  of  the  United  States  of 
A^m>ri^•».  and  the  Thennidorianfl,  who,  under  the  guidance 
ot  Sioy;«a.  dw-w  up  the  CJonstitution  of  the  year  III  (1796), 
wt'r*>  tix»  much  oooupied  in  providing  an  elaborate  aystem  of 
rt«inti^rH'hooka  between  ae  executive  and  l^slative  powers, 
to  mv  much  attention  to  precedeotB  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
Ill  tho  Ctmstitution  of  the  year  VIII,  which  established  the 
rotinulatti^  SieyoB,  the  "  constitution-monger,"  also  paid  little 
Httt'iition  to  the  American  principles,  and  preferred  once 
more  to  work  out  a  system  from  his  own.  inner  cooscious- 

From  these  few  remarks  it  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  actual 
influence  of  the  American  Constitution  upon  the  ideas  of  the 
Ucvolution  was  greatest  during  the  early  years,  and  soon 
dwindled  away  into  nothii^;  but  the  admiration  of  the 
French  people  for  the  men  who  had  preceded  them  in 
adopting  republican  institutions  remained  undiminished. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  decreed  three  days  of  public 
mourning  for  Benjamin  Franklin,  when  he  died  at  AuteuO 
in  April,  1790,  on  the  motion  of  Mirabeau  himself ;  Palloy 
sent  a  model  of  the  Bastile,  made  out  of  one  of  the  stones 
of  the  fortress,  to  Washington ;  and  Tom  Paine,  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Republic,  was  elected  by  no 
less  than  three  departments  to  the  Convention.  The  same 
friendly  feeling  existed  down  to  the  time  of  the  Directory ; 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  the  American  ambassador  at  Paris, 
though  himself  disapproving  of  the  excesses  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, yet  made  an  arrangement  for  the  mutual  advantage 
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both  of  France  and  the  United  States,  by  which  the  money 
lent  to  the  Americans  during  their  War  of  Independence  was 
repaid  to  France  in  convoys  of  wheat,  and  it  was  to  secure 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  largest  of  these  convoys  that  the  battle 
of  June  1, 1794,  was  fought.  In  America  the  feeling  toward 
France  was  distinctly  altered  by  the  excesses  of  the  Terror, 
and  many  of  the  leading  statesmen,  including  Washington, 
were  unfavorably  affected  at  this  time,  though  what  may  be 
called  the  French  party,  headed  by  Jefferson,  continued  th^ir 
sympathy  to  the  new  republia  During  the  Directory  the 
relations  between  France  and  the  United  States  were  decid- 
edly strained  by  .Washington's  treaty  with  England,  and 
war  was  at  one  time  imminent  between  the  two  republics, 
and  this  episode  is  treated  at  length  in  the  third  volume  of 
this  history.  But  the  sympathy  felt  by  many  Americans 
for  the  Revolution  is  not  so  much  to  be  seen  in  the  conduct 
of  their  statesmen  as  in  the  behavior  of  many  of  the  younger 
generation,  who  flocked  to  France,  when  she  was  at  war  with 
all  Europe,  to  give  her  their  help.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  these  young  men  was  Joel  Barlow,  whose  most  interesting 
biography  Has  recently  been  published  in  America.  Barlow 
even  obtained  an  official  position  under  the  republic,  and 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  arranging  the  settlement 
of  Savoy  as  a  department  of  Franca  There  were  many 
others,  whose  names  appear  in  the  French  archives  as  hav- 
ing joined  the  French  army,  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
most  of  these  young  Americans  joined  the  armies  on  the 
frontiers,  not  as  officers,  but  as  surgeons  and  assistant-sur- 
geons, and  many  of  them  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  medical 
department. 
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There  is  one  more  point  of  view  from  whiob  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  the  French  Berolatioa  ma;  be 
considered  America  was  the  home  of  refuge  to  which  all 
the  French  leaders  turned  when  the;  failed  to  cany  out  theit 
ideas  in  Franca  In  the  great  republic  of  tiie  West,  disap- 
pointed constitutionalists,  who  had  sat  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  then  seen  the  ConstitutioD,  of  which  they 
bad  been  so  proud,  fail  so  hopelessly,  established  themselves 
in  America,  and  waited  for  better  times  to  come;  among 
them  may  be  noticed  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court  and  the  Yicomte  de  NoaiUes.  Dapont  de  Nemours 
there  sought  refuge  and  there  died;  and  many  of  those  stal- 
wart republicans  of  the  Terror,  the  great  proconsuls,  who 
did  not  fear  to  shed  blood  when  they  believed  it  necessary, 
and  who  ruled  France  with  a  rod  of  iron,  wbUe  the  French 
armies  fought  all  £urope  upon  the  frontiers,  found  safety 
in  the  United  States,  and  ended  there  their  most  eventful 
lives. 

This  is  but  a  mere  sketch  of  the  relattona  between  France 
and  the  United  States  during  that  great  period  from  1789 
to  1799,  in  which  France  passed  through  a  series  of  political 
crises  and  tried  a  number  of  political  experiments  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  history  of  the  worid.  I  feel  more 
strongly  than  any  one  else  can  feel  how  inadequate  my  la- 
bors are  to  tell  the  story  of  those  ten  years  of  turmoil,  but  I 
have  done  my  best  with  a  gigantic  subject,  and  trust  that 
my  efforts  will  be  as  kindly  received  in  America  as  they 
have  been  in  England. 

I  have  only  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  fully  author- 
ized Messrs.  Scribner  to  produce  this  republication,  and 
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PREFACE. 

After  such  great  historians  as  Carlyle  and  Mignet,  Michelet 
and  Taine,  have  treated  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  author  of  a  new  book  upon  the  subject  is  bound  to  give 
the  reasons  which  have  induced  him  to  place  himself  in 
competition  with  them.  The  English  public  is  hardly  aware 
of  the  vast  literature  which  has  grown  up  in  France  during 
the  last  few  years  upon  this  fascinating  period,  and  it  is  with 
the  intention  of  giving  the  substance  of  the  new  information, 
which  has  thus  been  afforded,  that  the  present  work  has  been 
written.  English  readers  derive  their  knowledge  from  the 
marvellous  work  of  Carlyle,  and  are,  as  a  general  rule,  ignorant 
of  the  new  facts  which  have  been  brought  to  light  since  the 
publication  of  his  history.  The  great  name  of  Carlyle  has 
made  men  wary  of  seeming  to  tread  in  his  path,  and  the  mass 
of  English  readers  are  therefore  left  in  ignorance  of  the  many 
points  in  which  he  erred,  not  wilfully,  but  from  the  scantiness 
of  the  information  at  his  disposal.  To  give  but  a  single  instance, 
the  exact  relations  of  Mirabeau  with  the  court  were  necessarily 
unknown  to  Carlyle,  as  M.  de  Bacourt's  volumes,  which  contain 
the  correspondence  of  Mirabeau  with  La  Marck,  were  not 
published  until  1851,  and  have  never  been  translated  into 
English.  The  most  valuable  English  works  upon  the  period, 
Croker's  "  Essays  "  and  Smyth's  "  Lectures,"  are  both  now  out 
of  date,  and  even  Q.  H.  Lewes'  "  Life  of  Robespierre/'  though 
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in  Home  ways  the  most  remarkable  book  pnblisbed  npon  thai 
statesman  in  any  language,  ia  often  incorrect  in  details.  In 
more  modem  days  nothing  very  valuable  upon  the  period  has 
been  published  in  England  with  the  exception  of  the  "  Qallican 
Church  and  the  Revolution,"  by  the  Rev,  W.  H.  Jervis,  Mr. 
John  Morley's  essays  on  Condorcet  and  Itjbe^ierTe,  and  Mr. 
Oscar  Browning's  most  valuable  edition  of  the  "Gower 
Despatches,"  which  has  however  appeared  too  recently  to 
be  used  in  this  volume.  Scattered  papeiB  of  more  or  less 
value  have  been  published  in  various  reviews  and  magazines, 
but  no  real  history  of  the  French  Revolution  has  been  pub- 
lished in  England  since  Carlyle's  great  work. 

Before  giving  a  sketch  of  the  various  phases  through 
which  the  treatment  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Revolution  has 
passed  in  France,  and  classifying  in  some  degree  the  new 
material  which  has  been  used,  it  is  as  well  at  once  to  declare 
that  this  work  does  not  abound  in  surprises.  With  the 
exception  of  one  document  illustrating  the  career  of  Marat  in 
England,  the  remarkable  manuscript  account  of  the  storming  of 
the  Tuileriea  by  the  Baron  de  Durler  contained  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  the  private  letters  4t  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  the 
English  ambassador  iu  Paris,  to  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  also  in  the  Museum,  I  have  had  no  access 
to  unknown  material,  but  I  have  made  diligent  use  of  the 
superb  collection  of  pamphlets  in  the  Museum  Library,  which 
is  unrivalled,  even  in  Paris.  The  foundation  of  this  collection 
was  laid  by  Sir  Anthony  Fanizzi,  and  it  was  completed  by 
the  acquisition  of  the  Croker  pamphlets.  Mr.  Oroker  for  many 
years  entertained  the  idea  of  writing  a  history  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  Murray  offered  him  2500  guineas  if  he  would 
undertake  such  a  work ;  but,  though  he  never  did  write  a 
consecutive  account  of  the  period,  he  collected  a  vast  library 
upon  the  subject.    On  this  library  he  wrote,  in  ISS^,  after  it 
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had  been  acquired  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  ''Be 
80  good  as  to  tell  Mr.  Fanizzi,  with  my  compliments,  that  my 
collection  of  Revolutionary  pamphlets  consisted  of  two  parts 
— the  first  part  was  formed  by  myself  from  various  sources,  of 
which  the  most  copious  was  an  old  bouquiniste  of  the  name  of 
Colin,  who  had  been  Marat's  printer  or  publisher,  and  who  had 
in  some  small,  dark  rooms,  up  two  or  three  flights  of  stairs,  an 
immense  quantity  of  volumes  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  had  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  of  the  same  pamphlet,  of 
each  of  which  I  would  buy  but  one  of  course ;  but  I  bought 
I  should  think,  many  thousands  of  others,  of  which  he  had 
but  single  copies"  (Crokers  Correspondence  and  Diaries^ 
voL  iiL  p.  318).  Of  the  source  of  the  second  part  of  his 
collection,  Mr.  Croker,  unfortunately,  says  nothing  in  this 
letter,  or  anywhere  else  in  his  correspondence.  This  most 
valuable  collection  was  freely  used  by  Louis  Blanc  in  the 
composition  of  his  history,  but  not  by  Carlyle.  Mr.  Froude, 
in  his  life  of  Carlyle,  says,  "  In  the  British  Museum  lay  con- 
cealed somewhere  a  '  collection  of  French  pamphlets,'  on  the 
Revolution,  the  completest  in  the  world,  which,  after  six  weeks* 
wrestle  with  officiality,  Carlyle  was  obliged  to  find  *  inaccessible  * 
to  him.  Idle  obstruction  will  put  the  most  enduring  of  men 
now  and  then  out  of  patience,  and  Carlyle  was  not  enduring  in 
such  matters  "  (Froude's  Life  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  vol.  ii.  p.  450). 
The  truth  is  that  Carlyle  demanded  a  private  room  in  the 
British  Museum  to  work  in,  and  that  when  such  accommo- 
dation was  naturally  refused,  he  declined  to  make  any  use  of 
the  Museum  collection,  and  contented  himself  with  the  books 
which  he  bought,  and  those  which  were  lent  to  him  by  friends, 
like  Mill.  Many  of  the  Museum  pamphlets  are  still  un- 
catalogued,  but  the  freest  «aceoss  and  the  kindest  assistance 
have  always  been  given  to  me  in  the  use  of  them  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Museum  Library,    and  especially  by  Mr 
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Fortescue,  tiie  anperintendent  of  tlie  reading-room,  who  knows 
the  collection  better  tboa  any  one  else.  This  great  collection 
has  been  used  especially  for  Chapter  L  of  the  present  Ttdume 
on  the  "  Elections,"  which  is  based  entirely  upon  it,  but  in 
subsequent  chapters  the  contemporary  journals  have  formed 
the  groundwork  of  the  story,  though  corrected  and  amplified 
by  these  pamphlets  and  by  modem  monographs. 

The  history  of  the  French  Revolution  has  gone  through  four 
distinct  stages  in  France,  which  must  be  noticed  successively, 
Uiough  the  boundaries  of  the  third  and  fourth  stages  cannot 
I  be  distinctly  defined.  The  first  stage  is  that  of  contemporary 
histories.  Though  the  various  journals  and  pamphlets  give 
the  narrative  of  events  at  first  band,  they  were  quickly 
followed  up  and  made  use  of  in  regular  histories.  Of  these  the 
earliest  in  point  of  date  is  that  of  Babaut  de  Saint  JBtiennCf 
the  Protestant  pastor,  and  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
and  of  the  Convention,  who  wrote  his  "Histoire  de  la  K^volntion 
fran^aise"  in  1792,  in  Uie  happy  conviction  that  the  Revolution 
was  all  over,  before  it  had  reached  the  critical  period  in 
which  he  himself  died  on  the  guillotine.  Of  the  numerous 
histories  published  under  the  Directory,  the  best  known  are 
those  of  the  "  Deux  Amis  "  and  of  Lacretelle,  of  which  Carlyle 
made  copious  use.  But  these  writers  lived  too  close  to  the 
time  of  which  they  wrote  to  be  able  to  clear  their  minds 
of  prejudices  or  to  have  knowledge  of  the  documents  which 
could  alone  unravel  hidden  intrigues. 
^  I  The  period  of  the  Empire  and  the  Restoration  wa»  the  age 
of  memoirs.  Every  one,  who  had  played  any  part  in  the 
stirring  times  of  the  Revolution,  wrote  his  memoirs,  and  many 
of  these  are  naturally  apologies  rather  than  memoirs  proper. 
From  the  memoirs  published  before  he  wrote  Carlyle  drew 
much  of  his  material,  and  great  use  he  made  of  it,  but  the 
time  bad  not  then  arrived  for  the  silling  of  the  statements  of 
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the  memoir  writers  by  the  light  of  documents.  The  most 
valuable  of  these  memoirs  were  collected  and  republished  by 
MM.  Berville  and  Barrifere  in  their  great  **  Collection  des 
M^moures  r61atifs  2l  la  Revolution  fran9aise/'  between  1821 
and  1828,  but  many  are  now  extremely  rare  and  very  difficult 
to  procure.  Though  the  epoch  of  memoirs  ceased  after  the 
deaths  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  Revolution,  many  have 
since  been  published  from  the  manuscripts  they  left,  and 
others  are  published  every  year.  The  story  of  some  of 
these  memoirs  is  very  curious,  none  more  so  than  that 
of  those  of  Lar^velliere-Lepaux,  the  Director,  who  left 
orders  in  his  will  that  his  memoirs  were  to  be  printed  and 
published.  His  heirs  were  not  proud  of  the  part  the  Director 
had  played,  so,  after  complying  with  the  terms  of  his  will  and 
printing  the  memoirs,  they  destroyed  the  whole  issue  at  once, 
and  the  only  copy  extant  is  the  one  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  France,  was  sent  to  the  "Biblioth^ue  Nationale" 
at  Paris.  Excerpts  from  unpublished  memoirs  are  still  being 
published  every  day  by  specialists  and  in  the  two  magazines 
devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Revolution. 

The  epoch  of  memoirs  was  succeeded  by  the  epoch  of  com-  %  3 
plete  histories,  of  which  the  greatest  are  those  of  Mignet,  Thiers, 
Louis  Blanc,  Quinet,  and  Michelet.  Mignet's  account,  published 
in  1824,  is  to  this  day  the  most  useful  manual  of  the  history  of 
the  Revolution,  and  from  the  clear  insight  of  the  great  historian 
into  the  facts  of  which  he  treated,  it  is  certain  to  retain  its 
position.  Mignet's  fault  was  in  being  too  terse,  Thiers  erred 
in  the  opposite  direction.  No  one  can  deny  the  wonderful 
masteiry  of  the  art  of  weaving  up  a  mass  of  details  into  an 
interesting  shape  which  Thiers  possessed,  yet  his  history  of 
the  Revolution  is  marked  by  the  blemishes  which  disfigure  his 
far  greater  history  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire.  He  is  often 
inaccurate  and  often  unfedr^  and  allowed  his  own  political 
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hopes  and  fears  io  influence  his  narraUva  Louis  Blanc's 
histoiy  is  also  of  immenBe  length,  but  it  is  marred  b7  being 
written  for  a  political  purpose,  and  not  to  give  a  true  account 
of  facta.  Quinet's  history  is  both  shorter  and  more  brilliant 
than  Louis  Blanc's ;  but  it  is  influenced  in  the  same  way 
by  the  author's  political  opinions.  Of  Michelet's  history  it 
can  only  be  eaid  that  it  is  a  work  of  genius,  of  geniua  of  the  moat 
lofty  character,  but  that  it  fails,  as  every  history  written  by 
a  Frenchman,  who  loves  his  country,  is  bound  to  fail,  in  trying 
{ to  estimate  the  virtues  and  vices  of  hia  own  ancestors.  With 
Uichelet's  history  may  be  classed  Lamartine's  rhapsodies,  which 
exhibit  indeed  the  genius  of  the  poet,  bat  not  the  careful 
industry  of  the  historian.  It  has  been  said  that  no  boandary 
could  be  drawn  in  this  rough  classification  between  the  third 
and  fourth  stages,  and  so  this  is  the  place  to  mention  the 
histories  of  Henri  Martin  and  M.  Taine. 
f  Martin's   history,  which   is  a  continuation  of  his  great 

"Histoire  de  France,"  was  written  in  hia  old  age,  and  is 
without  doubt  the  weakest  thing  he  ever  did ;  but  M,  Taine's 
volumes  deserve  a  longer  notice.  For  style,  vigour,  and 
power,  they  are  unequalled ;  but  the  same  remark  must  be 
made  of  him  as  of  Michelet  He  cannot  do  justice  to  all  the 
actors  engaged  in  that  terrible  crisis  which  is  called  the 
French  Revolution,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  from  bim  or 
from  any  Frenchman  for  at  least  a  century.  Only  when  the 
results  of  the  Revolution  cease  to  be  burning  political  questions, 
and  the  names  of  Its  heroes  cease  to  be  flags,  round  which 
parties  rally,  can  Frenchmen  treat  the  history  of  their  Revola- 
tion  with  dispassionate  calmness.  If  it  is  difficult  for  an 
Englishman  to  maintain  his  impartiality  in  discussing  those 
stirring  times,  how  much  more  so  must  it  be  for  a  Frenchman  ? 
And  a  liulicf  that  an  Englishman  can  by  bjs  nationality  treat 
it  more  impartially  than  a  Frenchman  is  an  additional  reason 
why  this  work  has  been  written. 
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These  were  the  various  stages  through  which  the  history 
of  the  Bevolution  passed  before  the  influence  of  Ranke  and  the 
German  school  made  its  way  into  France,  and  a  new  school 
of  specialists  arose,  who,  instead  of  writing  elaborate  general 
histories  to  prove  their  own  theories,  based  their  work  upon 
the  right  appreciation  of  documents,  and  were  content  to  treat 
departments  of  the  subject  alone.  It  is  upon  the  labours  of  i 
these  specialists  that  the  present  work  is  founded.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  mention  in  this  preface  all  the  various  books  which 
have  been  consulted,  and  all  which  have  supplied  new  facts 
have  been  quoted  as  authorities  in  the  footnotes;  but  it  is 
advisable  to  point  out  some  of  the  departments  in  which  the 
work  of  specialists  has  been  particularly  valuable,  as  it  is  in 
these  departments  of  the  subject  that  many  of  the  new  facts 
which  will  be  found  in  this  history  have  been  diligently 
collected. 

First  and  most  important  is  the  department  of  the  pro- 
vincial  history  of  the  Revolution.  Local  history  is  a  subject 
which  has  attracted  much  attention  in  France  during  the  last 
forty  years,  and  the  works  upon  it  have  reached  a  high 
standard  of  excellence.  The  local  histories  of  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  though  in  many  respects  excellent,  generally  closed 
at  1789,  or  if  they  treated  of  the  Revolution,  treated  it  shortly, 
as  a  sort  of  conclusion  to  their  books.  Good  examples  of  these 
older  local  histories  are  Victor  Derode's  "  Histoire  de  Lille," 
Fabres  and  Boudin's  histories  of  Marseilles,  Aldeguiers  "His- 
toire de  Toulouse,"  Giraudet's  "  Histoire  de  Tours,"  Poquet's 
"  Histoire  de  Chateau  Thierry,"  P^cheur's  "  Histoire  de  Guise," 
Dusevel's  "  Histoire  d* Amiens,"  Melleville's  histories  of  Laon  and 
of  Chauny,  Bergevin  and  Dupr^'s  "  Histoire  de  Blois,"  Cayon's 
"Histoire  de  Nancy,"  Bourquelot's" Histoire  de  Provins,"  Ducrest 
and  Villeneuve's  "  Histoire  de  Rennes,"  and  Viaud  and  Fleury's 
**  Histoire  de  Rochefort."     In  more  modern  local  histories  of 
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great,  and  even  of  BmaU  aties,  more  weight  is  laid  upon  tlie 
rsvolationary  period,  and  as  they  are  compiled  with  monj 
historical  power  than  the  older  annalists  displayed,  their 
information  is  the  more  valuable.  Of  these  more  modem 
histories  may  be  noted  O'Reilly's  "Histoire  de  Bordeaux," 
Cairo's  "  Histoire  de  Meauz  et  da  pays  Meldois,"  Coet's 
"  Histoire  de  Boye,"  Iievot's  "  Histoire  de  Brest,"  Fouquet'e 
"  Histoire  de  Bouea,"  Hector  de  Rosny'a  "  Histoire  da  Boulon- 
nais,"  and  Fauconneau-Dufresne's  "Histoire  de  Ddols  et  de 
Ch&teauroux."  The  conclading  portions  of  these  general  local 
histories  are  both  valuable  in  themselves,  and  still  more  BO 
as  leading  the  way  to  local  histories  of  towns  and  distriote 
during  the  period  of  the  Revolution  alone.  To  mention  all  of 
these  would  be  impossible,  hut  attention  should  be  drawn  to 
the  more  important  among  them.  The  earlier  of  these  local 
specialist  histories  deserve  a  mention,  though  they  are  not 
so  valuable  as  those  produced  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
since  the  improved  knowledge  of  the  Revolution  has  made 
its  way  into  the  provinces.  Of  the  earlier  histories  the  most 
notable  are  Du  Cbatellier's  "  Histoire  de  Brattle  pendant  la 
Revolution  dans  les  D^partements  de  I'ancienne  Bretagne," 
published  in  1836,  the  works  of  Soullier  and  AndrA  on 
the  Revolution  at  Avignon,  Balleydier's  and  Uorin's  histories 
of  Lyons  during  the  revolutionary  period,  and  Sommier's 
"La  Jura  penduit  la  Revolution."  Among  the  innumerable 
modem  histories  the  following,  though  but  a  few  among 
many,  deserve  notice :  the  numerous  works  of  F.  C  Heitz 
and  Francisque  U^  on  the  Revoluticm  at  Strasbourg  and 
in  Lower  Auvergne,  Desroasures'  "  Histoire  de  la  R(5volution 
danaleD^partement  de  I'Aisne,"  Casteras'  "La  Revolution  dans 
le  pays  de  Foix,"  Leccsne's  most  valuable  "  Histoire  d'Arraa 
pendant  la  Revolution,"  Seinguerlot's  "  Strasbourg  pendant 
la  Revolution,"  Fothier'a  "Boanne  pendant  la  Revolution," 
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V^ron  B^ville's  ^  D^partement  du  Haui-Rhin,"  the  Comie  de 
Seilhac  on  the  Bas-Limousin,  Boivin  Champeanz  on  the 
"D^partement  de  rEure,"  Lalli^'s  "District  de  Machecoul," 
Babeau's  "  Troyes,"  Duval-Jouve's  **  Montpellier,"  Ramon's 
"P6ronne,"  Darsy's  "Amiens,"  Combe's  "Castres  pendant  la 
Revolution,"  Bouvier's  "  Vosges,"  and  Duval's  "  Archives  rivolu- 
tionnaires  de  la  Creuse."  This  long  string  of  names  indicates 
the  immense  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  of  recent 
years  on  the  history  of  the  Revolution  in  the  provinces  of 
France;  but  it  by  no  means  exhausts  them.  Histories  of 
special  periods,  or  even  days,  in  the  provinces  abound,  and,  as 
instances,  may  be  quoted  at  hazard  Labot's  "  Cahiers,  proems 
verbaux,  etc.,  du  Nivemois  et  Donziois,"  and  Chancel's 
"  L'Angoumois  en  1789,"  Bourcier's  "  Essai  sur  la  Terreur  en 
Anjou,"  and  Durieux'  "  Une  Alerte  a  Cambrai  en  1791,"  Barbat 
de  Bignicourt's  "  Les  Massacres  &  Reims,"  and  Victor  Modeste's 
"  Le  Passage  de  Louis  XVI.  &  Meaux  au  retour  de  Varennes 
le  24  Juin,  1791."  In  addition  to  these  books  and  pamphlets 
must  be  noticed  the  innumerable  articles  on  the  history  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  provinces  published  in  the  great  reviews, 
the  local  magazines,  and  the  bulletins  of  local  archaeo- 
logical and  historical  societies  and  academies.  Among  the 
former  may  be  noted  d'Ochsenfeld's  "  La  Revolution  &  Colmar  " 
in  the  Revue  de  la  Involution  and  Guibert's  "  Le  parti  Girondin 
dans  la  Haute-Vienne "  in  the  Rtvue  Historique,  while  it 
would  be  unfair  to  make  mention  of  any  articles  in  particular 
in  the  local  magazines  and  bulletins.  The  extraordinary 
ability  of  many  of  these  local  productions  is  a  further  proof 
of  the  keen  interest  taken  by  provincial  France  in  its  local 
history.  Where  all  are  good  it  is  impossible  to  single  out  a 
few  without  being  partial;  in  all  valuable  contributions  are 
made  to  the  local  history  of  the  Revolution,  but  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  liei^ue  de  Cltavipagne  et  de  Brie, 
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the  Revae  de  VAgeaaia,  the  Revw  cPAlaaea,  the  Rews  de 
Qaaoogne,  and  the  Revua  de  I'Anjou,  et  de  la  Bretagne,  and, 
among  societies,  of  the  bulletins  of  the  Soci^t^  academique  of 
Laon,  of  the  Soci4t4  historique  et  archeeologique  of  Soiasons, 
of  the  Society  d'Smulation  de  I'Ain,  and  in  the  "Archives 
historiques  do  Saintonge  et  de  rAttnis,"  issued  hy  the  Soci^t^ 
academique  of  Saintes.  This  enumeration  of  only  a  few  of  the 
best  sources  of  local  history  will  by  itself  bear  evidence  to  the 
attention  the  subject  has  received  in  France,  and  will  show 
from  what  authorities  I  have  compiled  my  account  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  provinces,  which,  I  believe,  contains  much 
that  is  new  to  English  readers. 

Next  in  importance,  as  bearing  witn&<»  to  the  industry 
of  specialists,  is  the  subject  of  the  bic^raphies  of  the  great 
personages  of  the  Revolution.  All  the  great  leaders  have  had 
their  biographers,  who  have  generally  been  eulogists,  and 
though,  from  this  fact,  the  value  of  their  books  as  historical 
works  is  minimized,  yet  from  the  labour  spent  upon  them, 
and  the  documents  contained  in  them,  they  make  it  possible  to 
^ve  the  facta  of  the  lives  of  these  individuals  more  correctly 
than  was  possible  to  Thiers  or  Carlyle,  and  must  necessarily 
throw  a  truer  light  upon  their  careers.  The  most  important 
of  these  biographies,  both  in  length  and  in  intrinsic  importance, 
I  is  Hamel's  "  Histoire  de  Robespierre,"  a  lengthy  work,  which 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  apology,  and  is  eulogistic  even 
for  a  biography,  but  which  is  full  of  valuable  information. 
Less  important^  but  worthy  of  mention,  is  the  same  author's 
"  Histoire  de  Saint  Juatk"  The  life  of  Danton  has  been  treated 
by  Bougeartr,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Robinet,  who  has 
devoted  many  books  to  the  examination  of  hia  life.  M,  Chfevre- 
mont,  who  styles  himself  the  "  bibhographe  de  Marat,"  has 
spent  more  than  twenty  years  in  labouring  upon  the  life  of 
his  hero,  and  until  his  numerous  works  were  published  it  was 
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impossible  to  understand  what  was  the  real  life  and  work  of 
the  most  universally  abused  man  of  the  whole  revolutionary  \ 
period.  Without  mentioning  every  biography  which  has  been 
published  of  late  years,  special  mention  ought  to  be  made  of 
Vatel's  "  Vergniaud,"  Jean  Beynaud's  "  Vie  et  Correspondance 
de  Merlin  de  Thionville,"  the  Comte  de  Pajol's  *'Kldber,- 
Avenel's  "Anarchasis  Clootz,"  Victor  Advielle's  "Babeuf/' 
Marc  de  Vissac*s  ''  Romme  le  Montagnard/'  Marcellin  Boudet's 
*  Dulaure,"  Bardoux'  "Montlosier,"  and  Colonel  lung's  "  Histoire 
de  Bonaparte/'  which  goes  down  to  1799,  and  the  same 
author's  very  valuable  "  Dubois-Cranc^."  Before  leaving 
this  subject  mention  ought  to  be  made  of  Von  Arneth's 
publication  of  the  letters  of  Marie  Antoinette,  both  to  her 
mother  and  her  brothers  Joseph  and  Leopold,  which  have 
entirely  revealed  the  policy  of  the  Queen,  and  of  the 
regretted  death  of  the  Academician,  Louis  de  Lom^nie,  after 
ihe  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  great  work 
**  Les  Mirabeau,"  from  the  style  of  which  it  may  well  be  said 
that  the  greatest  loss  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution 
has  received  for  many  years  was  the  author's  death  before 
completing  the  life  of  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  whole 
period. 

A  third  department  of  special  work,  which  deserves  notice, 
is  that  of  the  relations  between  France  and  Europe  during 
the  revolutionary  period,  or  what  may  be  called  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Revolution.  Until  the  publication,  six  months 
ago,  of  the  first  volume  of  M.  Albert  Sorel's  masterly  work 
"L'Europe  et  la  Revolution  fran9ai8e,"  which  promises  to  be  the 
most  complete  exposition  of  this  subject  from  the  French 
point  of  view,  Bourgoing's  "  Histoire  diplomatique  de  TEurope 
pendant  la  Revolution  fran9ai8e/*  and  Masson's  "  Histoire  du 
d^partement  des  affaires  ^trangferes,"  were  the  best  French 
books  on    this  subject.      But  in  Germany  much    valuable 
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work  had  a]ready  been  done,  and  M.  Sorel  wonM  be  ilie  first 
to  admit  that  without  these  Geiman  histories  bU  own  could 
never  have  been  written.  The  most  important  of  these  works 
I  13  withoat  doubt  Professor  von  Sybel's  ''Qeschichte  der 
RevolutionsKeit,"  which  is  chiefly  valuable  from  this  point 
of  view,  and  which  has  been  translated  into  E^Iish  by 
Dr.  Ferry.  Of  greater  value,  as  containing  a  collection  of  the 
most  important  Austrian  state  papers,  is  Yirenot's  "  Quellen  zur 
Qeschichte  der  Deutscber  Kaiserpolitik  CEsterreichs  wahrend 
der  franziisische  Revolnttonskriege,  1790-1801,"  though  not 
thrown  into  historical  shape,  and  the  same  author's  other 
works  on  the  period,  "Thugut,  Clerfayt,  and  Wurmser," 
*  Herzog  Albrecht  von  Sachsen-Teschen,  als  Reichs-Feld- 
Marschall,"  and  "  Der  Bastadter  Congress."  Other  important 
German  works  on  this  period  are  Hermann  Hufier's  "  Diplo- 
matische  Verhandlungen  aus  der  Zeit  der  franzosiscben 
Revolution,"  and  Adolpb  Beer's  "  Joseph  II.,  Leopold  11.,  und 
Kaiinitz,"  and  bis  "  Analecten  zur  Geschlchte  der  Revotutions- 
zeit."  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Haiisser's  "  Deutsche 
Qeschichte  vom  Tode  Friedrichs  der  Grossen  bis  zur  Griindung 
des  deutochen  Bundea,"  and  of  the  veteran  Leopold  von 
Ranke's  "  Ursprung  und  Beginn  der  Revolutionskri^," 
published  in  1875.  In  this  connection  also  a  word  should  be 
said  for  Mr.  Oscar  Browning's  valuable  article,  called  "  France 
'  and  England  in  1793,"  in  the  Fortnightlif  liemew  for  February, 
1883,  and  Mr.  C.  A,  Fyffe's  "History  of  Modem  Europe," 
in  which  he  has  made  use  of  the  valuable.despatcbes  preserved 
in  the  Record  Office. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  through  all  the  work  which  has 
been  done  by  specialists  of  recent  years.  The  most  important 
departments  have  now  been  mentioned,  but  a  few  more 
books  should  be  alluded  to,  if  only  to  show  the  wide  rango 
over  which  work  on  the  Revolution  has  been  done  in  France. 
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first  and  foremost  must  be  mentioned  the  publication  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  from  the  archives  by 
MM.  Mavidal  and  Laurent,  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
Government,  under  the  title  of  "Archives  Farlementaires," 
of  wliich  twenty  volumes  have  at  present  been  published 
containing  the  full  debates  and  reports  of  the  first  eighteen 
months  of  its  session,  which  necessarily  supersede  the  accounts, 
hitherto  relied  upon  by  historians,  published  in  the  MonMewr^ 
and  in  Buchez  and  Roux'  ''Histoire  parlementaire  de  la 
Revolution  fran^aise."  Even  superior  in  interest  to  this 
colossal  work  is  the  ^Tableaux  de  la  Revolution  franfaise 
publics  sur  les  papiers  inedits  du  d^partement  de  la  police 
secrete  de  Paris,"  by  Adolph  Schmidt,  containing  the  reports 
of  the  spies  of  the  police,  on  which  he  has  based  three 
volumes,  called  "Pariser  Zustande,  1789-95."  The  history 
of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris  has  been  discussed  by 
M.  Campardon  and  M.  Henri  Wallon,  and  the  revolutionary 
courts  in  the  provinces  by  M.  Berriat  de  Saint  Prix.  The 
question  of  the  reforms  in  education  and  public  instruction 
has  been  discussed  by  MM.  Celestin  Hippeau,  Albert  Duruy, 
Victor  Pierre,  Albert  Babeau,  and  the  Abb^  Maggiolo.  The 
finances  of  the  Revolution  have  been  treated  by  M.  Ren^ 
Stourm,^  society,  both  under  the  Revolution  and  the  Directory, 
by  the  brothers  De  Qoncourt,  the  theatre  and  the  almanacks 
of  the  Revolution  by  M.  Welschinger,  the  prisons  by  M. 
Dauban,  art  by  M,  Renouvier,  the  constitutional  clergy  by 
M.  Sciout,  and  the  ^migr^s  by  M.  Fomeron  and  by  M.  Andr6  ' 
Lebon.  Minuter  subjects  even  have  had  important  works 
written  upon  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  history  of  the  famous 
battalion  of  Marseillais,  who  entered  Paris  before  August  10, 
by  MM.  PoUio  and  MarceL 

But  it  is  not  so   much  in  books  that  specialists  in  the 
history  of  the  Revolution  exhibit  the  results  of  tl^ir  inquiries 
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as  in  magazines  and  reviews.  All  the  most  important  French 
magazines  contain  valuable  articles  every  year  apon  the 
subject.  In  such  work  the  Betras  dea  Deux  Mond^  holds,  of 
course,  the  pre-eminence,  and  only  recently  it  had  the  honour 
of  publishing  M.  Albert  Sorel's  important  articles  on 
Dumouriez.  The  Revue  hiatonque,  Beviie  critique.  Revue  dee 
Queetions  hiatoriques,  and  Coitiemporain  are  not  far  behind 
it,  and  often  contain  valuable  contributions  on  different 
revolutionary  subjects.  But  naturally  the  two  monthly 
magazines  devoted  solely  to  this  history  contain  the  most 
valuable  articles  of  all,  though  they  are  edited  from  different 
standpoints.  La  Involution  fro/n^iae  wis  started  in  July, 
1880,  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  French  people  for  the 
centenary  of  the  Revolution  in  1889,  under  the  editorship 
of  M.  Auguste  Dide  and  the  man^emcnt  of  a  committee 
including  the  name  of  Henri  Martin.  It  is  written  from  a 
revolutionary  point  of  view,  its  editor  and  contributors  believe 
profoundly  in  Uie  Revolution,  and  very  much  valuable  work 
has  been  done  by  it,  and  very  valuable  articles  published  in 
it.  The  Revue  de  la  Revolution  was  established  to  all  appear- 
ances to  combat  the  Revolution  frangaise.  It  is  also  published 
every  month,  under  the  editomhip  of  MM.  Charles  d'H^ricault 
and  Gustave  Bord,  and  is  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Revolution. 
Yet  the  work  it  does  in  publishing  documents  is  very  great, 
and  many  most  valuable  documents  and  memoirs  would 
probably  never  have  seen  the  light  but  for  its  existence.  It 
is  not  only,  however,  in  the  various  monthly  magazines,  that 
articles  appear  upon  the  Revolution,  but  in  three  important 
Parisian  newspapers  a  weekly  article  appears  upon  some 
subject  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Revolution.  In  the 
Repuhlique  fravfiise  a  weekly  article  was  some  years  ago 
started  by  Georges  Avenel,  whose  place  is  now  taken  by 
M.  Marcelliu  Pellet^  the  author  of  the  "  Curiosity  revolution- 
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uaires."    A  similar  article  is  likewise  published  every  week 
in  the  Ripvhliqm  radicale  by  M.  Jean  Bernard,  and  in  the 
Justice  by  the  brilliant  writer  who  signs  himself  **  Santonnax.'' 
This  rapid  sketch  of  the  special  work  lately  done  upon  the 
Revolution  in  France  will  justify  me,  I  hope,  in  undertaking  a 
new  history  of  the  Revolution.     But  the  fact  that  so  much  has 
been  published  which  is  unknown  to  English  readers  would 
not  be  sufficient  excuse  of  itself,  if  I  had  not  a  yet  stronger 
conviction  that  the  history  of  this  important  period  is  imper- 
fectly known  in   England.     It  is  without  doubt  the   most  i 
important  period   in  modem  history.      Modern    Europe   is  * 
utterly  different  from  the  Europe  of   1789,  and  the  French 
Revolution  marks  the  beginning  of  the  change.    Not  only,  how- 
ever, are  its  results  important,  but  its  history  is  most  dramatic. 
It  is  full  of  a  living  interest,  as  the  history  of  a  great  people 
passing  through  a  great  crisis,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be 
impartial  in  treating  it.     I  have  tried  consistently  to  treat  the 
men,  who  played  a  part  in  it,  as  men,  and  neither  to  over- 
praise nor  over-depreciate.     It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  French- 
man, whose  grandfather  must  have  taken  some  part  in  it,  to  be 
impartial;  it  is  possible  for  an  Englishman  to  be  so,  and  my 
hope  is  that  in  my  endeavour  not  to  write  a  partisan  histoiy 
I  have  not  destroyed  all  the  dramatic  interest  of  the  story. 
There  is,  however,  a  yet  further  reason.     In  the  history  of  the 
great  French  Revolution,  can  be  read  great  political  lessons. 
It  was  not  only  a  period  of  destruction,  but  a  period  of  con- 
struction, and  at  a  time  when  democracy  is  evidently  going 
to  have  its  say  in  English  politics,  it  is  useful  to  study  the 
period  of  its  development  in  France.     Nearly  every  expedient, 
whether   socialistic   or    purely   democratic,   which    has   been 
proposed  of  recent  yeai*s  for  l)encfiting  the  conrlition  of  the 
people,  was  tried  between  1789  and  1799,  and,  if  history  has 
any  value  at  all,  it  is  this  period  which  ought  to  be  examined 
I.  b 
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before  any  other,  in  order  to  learn  the  political  lessons  which 
it  teaches. 

Last  of  all,  I  must  express  a  few  words  o£  thanks  to  all  who 
have  helped  me  in  my  work,  and  say  that  I  hope  the  second 
volume,  carrying  the  history  down  to  the  deatii  of  Robe«pierre, 
will  be  pablished  in  the  summer,  and  tfae  third  volume,  com- 
pleting it  down  to  the  end  of  the  Directory  and  the  assump- 
tion of  power  by  Bonaparte,  next  winter.  To  the  third  volume 
a  complete  index  will  be  added.  To  my  wife  I  owe  my 
hearty  thanks ;  and  also  to  F,  Clift,  LL.D,  as  well  as  to  my 
old  schoolfellow,  James  Qay,  of  Thuming  Hall,  Norfolk, 
without  whose  aid  this  volume  could  not  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

H.  liOBSE  STEPHENS. 
LoHDOv,  188& 
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PROLOGUE. 

Distinction  between  the  causes  and  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution 
— Calonne— The  assembly  of  the  Notables  and  dismissal  of  Calonne 
— The  Parlement  of  Paris— Brienne's  first  conflict  with  the  Parlement, 
August,  1787— Second  conflict,  November,  1787 — Suppression  of  the 
parlements  by  the  edicts  of  May  S,  1788 — Preparations  for  the  States- 
General. 

The  causes  and  the  history  of  that  great  political  and  social 
movement  which  is  universally  known  as  the  French  Revolu- 
tion form  two  distinct  subjects.  The  historian  has  to  describe 
the  events  as  they  occurred,  and  to  try  to  account  for  the 
changing  phases  of  the  eventful  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  first  meeting  of  the  States-General  in  May,  1789,  and  the 
seizure  of  supreme  power  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  November, 
1799 ;  it  is  the  task  of  the  philosopher  to  analyze  the  causes. 
To  do  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the 
whole  political  history  of  France,  in  order  to  trace  the  growth 
of  the  centralizing  process  which  concentrated  all  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  king,  and  to  examine  the  administration 
of  the  finances  at  different  times,  the  false  principles  which 
determined  the  incidence  of  taxation,  and  the  increase  ot 
the  enormous  deficit  which  directly  led  to  the  summons  of  the 
States-Qeneral.  An  investigation  would  also  have  to  be  made 
into  the  efiect  of  the  political  and  financial  condition  of  the 
country  upon  the  material  well-being  of  all  classes,  and  into 
the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of  every  grade  of  society, 
from  the  gay  courtier  and  wealthy  farmer  of  the  taxes  down 
to  the  humblest  artisan  in  the  great  cities,  the  poorest  labourer, 
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whether  among  the  comfielda  of  Ficardy  and  Artois,  or  the 
vineyardij  of  Guienne  and  Burgundy,  and  to  the  Tery  beggar 
upon  the  high-roada  This  last  inquiry  would  be  the  moat 
difficult  of  all,  for  it  would  entail  an  estimate  of  the  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits, 
of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  of  the  Encyclopaedists  and  tha 
Physiocrats,  and  also  of  the  different  systems  of  education 
pursued  in  the  great  colleges,  both  of  the  religious  orders  and  of 
royal  foundation,  and  even  in  the  village  schoola  Interesting 
as  the  result  of  such  an  extended  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
the  great  Revolution  in  France  would  be,  it  lies  outside  the 
province  of  the  present  work.  It  would  be  necessary  to  go  over 
the  whole  political,  financial,  and  literary  history  of  France  in 
order  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  causes  of  the  events  which 
are  to  be  narrated,  and  in  that  case  the  introduction  would  be 
nearly  as  long  as  the  narrative.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  occurrences  which  directly  led  to 
the  convocation  of  the  first  States-General  since  ICli,  and  to 
examine  carefully  the  elections  to  it,  in  order  to  see  how  the  men 
who  were  first  to  touch  the  administrative,  political,  military, 
and  religious  edifice  which  had  been  erected  by  Richelieu  and 
Louis  XIV.  were  chosen,  and  what  manner  of  men  they  were. 
At  the  close  of  1786,  only  three  years  before  the  king  and 
queen  became  practically  prisoners  in  the  Tuileries,  there  was 
no  immediate  prospect  of  a  revolution  \  the  king  was  much 
despised,  and  the  queen  much  hated  and  slandered  by  the 
courtiers,  but  to  all  outward  appearance  the  monarchy  was  aa 
powerful  as  it  had  evei'  been.  The  only  weak  point  was  the 
management  of  the  finances ;  for,  though  the  people  were  cruelly 
taxed,  there  was  an  estimated  yearly  deficit  of  over  125,000,000 
livres.  The  controller-general  of  the  finances,  Charles  Alex- 
andre de  Calonne,  son  of  a  president  of  the  Parlement  of  Douai, 
and  formerly  a  judge  there  himself,  had  obtained  office  through 
the  influence  of  the  Comte  de  Vcrgennes,  the  Foreign  Minister, 
and  had  for  three  years  managed  to  blind  the  court  and  the 
country  to  the  state  of  the  finances.  His  plan  was  to  make  a 
great  show  and  to  borrow  money  on  the  strength  of  it ;  and,  in 
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pursuance  of  that  plan,  the  queen  had  purchased  the  palace  of 
Saint-Cloud,  and  the  king  Rambouillet,  and  the  estates  of  the 
Prince  de  Rohan  Gu6m^n6e  and  other  impoverished  noblemen, 
while  Calonne  had  raised  loans  to  the  extent  of  800,000,000 
livrea  But  Calonne  was  too  shrewd  not  to  know  that  he 
could  not  go  on  borrowing  for  ever ;  and,  after  three  years  of 
lavish  expenditure  upon  the  noblesse  of  the  court,  he  believed 
himself  strong  enough  to  advise  the  king  to  summon  an 
assembly  of  the  Notables  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  ask  them  to 
sanction  the  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  the  noblesse  in 
matters  of  taxation,  and  the  imposition  of  a  general  land  tax 
upon  all  landed  property  alike. 

On  February  22,  1787,  the  Assembly  of  Notables  mei  It 
consisted  of  144  members,  divided  into  eight  bureaux  or 
committees,  each  presided  over  by  a  prince  of  the  blood,  and 
only  contained  eight  or  nine  individuals  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  two  privileged  orders,  the  clergy  and  the  noblesse. 
Before  the  Notables  Calonne  made  a  great  display  of  refonning 
zeal;  he  proposed  to  them  to  sanction  most  of  the  great 
reforms  which  Turgot  had  formerly  propounded,  including 
representative  assemblies  in  the  provinces,  the  abolition  of 
internal  custom-houses,  and  above  all,  a  general  land  tax. 
But  the  Notables  were  not  to  be  deceived ;  the  lavish  distri- 
bution of  money  among  the  courtiers  had  no  effect  upon  them; 
they  unanimously  demanded  a  statement  of  Calonne's  accounts, 
and  in  one  bureau,  that  presided  over  by  the  king's  younger 
brother,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  the  Maixjuis  de  Lafayette  wasS 
heard  to  demand  that  the  States-General,  the  old  representa-> 
tive  assembly  of  France,  should  be  summoned.  His  demand 
passed  almost  unnoticed  at  the  time,  for  the  struggle  against 
Calonne  occupied  all  thoughts.  The  people  of  Paris,  who  dis- 
believed in  Calonne's  sincerity,  vehemently  applauded  the  action 
of  the  Notables,  and  it  was  with  universal  joy  that  the  news 
of  his  dismissal,  on  April  17,  was  hailed  all  over  the  country. 
On  May  3  his  successor  was  appointed,  and  it  was  with  some 
surprise  that  the  Parisians  heard  that  Mgr.  Lom6nie  de  Brienne, 
the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  had  been  selected  to  fill  Calonne  s 
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place,  on  Uie  recommendation  of  the  Abb6  Termond,  who  had 
oiiginally  been  sent  to  Vienna  to  teach  the  Archduchesa  Marie 
AntoiDette  French,  and  had  had  great  influence  with  her  ever 
since.  The  Notables  consented  to  all  Calonne's  reforms,  except 
the  general  land  tax,  when  proposed  by  Lom^nie  de  Brienne, 
well  knowing  that  their  sanction  could  not  have  the  force  of 
law ;  and  were  dismiBsed  on  May  25,  when  Brienne  was  left  to 
face  his  diflicultiea  by  himself.  But  before  any  new  tax  could 
be  levied  or  any  new  law  made,  the  royal  edict  had  to  be 
reyistered  by  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  and  the  new  minister 
was  aware  that  a  struggle  with  this  power  was  inevitabla 

The  Parlement  of  Paris  dated  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  kings  of  France  used  to  decide  all  political  affairs  with 
the  advice  of  the  Grand  Council,  and  all  financial  matters  in  the 
"  Ohambre  des  Comptes,"  and  consulted  the  Parlement  of  Paris, 
sitting  in  three  chambers,  the  "Grand  Chambre,"  the  "Chambre 
des  EnquStes,"  and  the  "  Chambre  des  Requetes,"  before  doing 
justice.  By  13i4  the  Parlement  had  grown  in  numbers  and 
power,  and  administered  justice  by  itself  under  the  sanction  of 
the  king,  and  it  then  consisted  of  three  presidents  and  aeventy- 
f  eight  counsellors,  of  whom  forty- four  were  ecclesiastics  and 
thirty-four  laymen.  Louis  XL,  the  politic  king,  made  one  great 
reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  Parlement  ol'  Paris  on  October 
21,  1467,  when  he  decreed  that  the  counsellors  should  be  irre- 
movable, except  by  forfeiture  for  high  treason,  in  order  that 
he  might  get  a  better  price  for  seats  in  the  Parlement,  which 
he  always  sold.  This  great  change  finally  determined  the 
history  of  tlie  Parlement  of  Paris.  It  became  a  permanent 
body  of  resident  counsellors  in  Paris,  administering  justice 
and  registering  now  laws,  while  the  States-General  only  met 
occasionally,  when  specially  summoned  by  the  king.  Francis  L, 
who  had  no  afiection  for  such  an  elected  body  as  the  States- 
General,  favoured  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Parlement, 
and  it  was  to  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  and  not  to  the  States- 
General,  that  he  ai)plied  when  he  desired  to  annul  the  Treaty 
of  Madrid  in  1527.  Throughout  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Parlement  of  Paris  increased  in  influence,  and  it  even  began 
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to  venture  to  deliberate  on  the  royal  edicts,  which  were  sent 
down  to  it  to  be  r^stered  before  they  became  laws.  The 
lawyers  knew  well  and  acknowledged  that  they  could  not 
refuse  to  register  an  edict,  if  the  king  came  down  in  pereon 
and  held  a  "  lit  de  justice  "  and  ordered  them  to  do  so,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  were  well  aware  that,  in  such  times  of  dissen- 
sion as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  king  would  not 
like  to  incur  their  enmity  by  forcing  them  to  register  an  edict 
of  which  they  disapproved.  Richelieu,  however,  disregarded 
them,  and  forced  them  to  register  whatever  edict  he  pleased ; 
and  the  disturbances  of  the  Fronde,  when  they  made  their 
greatest  pretensions,  led  to  the  destruction  for  a  century  of  their 
claim  to  a  right  to  deliberate  on  edicts  laid  before  them,  for 
Louis  XIV.  was  far  too  imperious  a  monarch  to  permit  any 
discussion  of  his  measurea  The  Regent  Orleans  made  use  of 
the  lawyers  of  the  Parlement  to  upset  the  will  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  then  again  confined  them  most  sensibly  to  their  old 
functions  of  registration  and  administering  justice,  and  Louis 
XV.  continued  his  policy.  When  they  interfered  in  the  struggle 
between  the  Jansenists  and  the  Jesuits,  the  king  exiled  them 
firom  Paris  in  1753,  though  he  consented  to  the  suppression 
of  their  enemies  the  Jesuits  in  1762;  and  in  1770,  on  the 
advice  of  Maupeou,  he  abolished  the  old  Parlement  altogether, 
and  established  the  Parlement  Maupeou.  Louis  XVI.,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  had  recalled  the  former  counsellors,  and 
Lom^nie  de  Brienne  was  to  find,  in  1787  and  1788,  that  their 
spirit  was  as  mutinous  as  ever,  and  that  they  would  not  be 
satisfied  to  merely  register  the  royal  edicts  without  discussing 
them,  as  they  had  done  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Tlie 
Parlement  of  Paris  was  further  strengthened  in  the  country 
by  the  existence  of  provincial  parlements  in  all  the  chief  pro- 
vinces, which,  though  they  had  no  actual  connection  with  the 
Parlement  of  Paris,  yet  invariably  made  common  cause  with 
it  in  all  the  struggles  with  royalty.  These  provincial  parle- 
ments were  twelve  in  number,  and  were  stationed  at  Toulouse, 
Grenoble,  Bordeaux,  Dijon,  Pau,  Metz,  Besan9on,  Douai, 
Rouen^  Aix,  Rennes,  and  Nancy. 
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To  the  Parlement  of  Faria  Lom^nie  de  Brienne  sent  bis 
edicts,  one  by  one,  to  be  re^stercd.  On  June  17,  1787,  tbe 
edict  for  internal  free  trade  was  roistered,  on  June  22  that  for 
the  establishment  of  provincial  asaemblies,  and  on  June  27  that 
permitting  the  redemption  of  the  corvee,  or  right  of  exacting 
furecd  labour,  by  a  money  payment ;  and  then  there  came  a 
pause  before  the  great  struggle  which  the  arehbishop  knew 
would  follow  the  suggestion  of  the  general  land  tax.  On 
(  July  16  the  Abb4  Sabatier  de  Cabre,  a  clerical  counsellor  of 
I  the  Parlement,  rose  and  remarked  that  only  the  States-General 
could  register  a  perpetual  edict  or  grant  a  subsidy.  The  coun- 
sellors of  the  Parlement  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  this 
suggestion ;  all  mention  of  the  old  representative  assembly  of 
France  had  been  tacitly  avoided  for  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  years,  and  they  were  afraid  at  first  of  the  very  idea. 
Nevertheless,  after  due  consideration,  the  counsellors  began  to 
approve  of  tlie  Abb6  Sabatier's  proposition.  They  did  not 
believe  for  a  moment  that  the  king  would  consent  to  summon 
the  States-General ;  but  the  suggestion  of  such  a  mea.9ure  would 
make  them  popular  and  the  king  unpopular,  and  it  would  be 
a  good  excuse  for  refusing  the  hated  land  tax,  which  would. 
affect  their  own  incomes.  On  July  30,  therefore,  after  a  long  * 
debate,  in  which  the  Abb^  Sabatier,  Rolicrt  de  Saint^Vin«nt, 
an  old  Jansenist  who  remembered  the  struggles  of  the  former 
reign,  Duval  d'Es])r6mesnil,  an  ambitious  supporter  of  the 
powers  of  the  Parlement,  Adrien  Duport  de  Pr^lavillo,  and 
Freteau  de  Saint- Just  distinguished  themsclvet^,  the  Parlement 
of  Paris  refused  to  register  two  fresh  edicts  which  had  been  sent 
down  to  it,  for  the  establishment  of  the  general  land  tax  and 
of  a  new  stamp  tax,  and  demanded  the  convocation  of  the 
Statea-GeneraL  Tbe  news  of  this  opposition  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  people  of  Paris,  who  now  began  to  talk  of 
nothing  but  the  States-General ;  but  the  king  promptly  had 
the  decrees  rogihtered  in  a  "lit  de  justice  "  on  August  G,  and 
then  exiled  the  whole  Parlement  to  Troyes,  The  action  of  the 
Parlement  was  enthusiastically  approved  all  over  France;  the 
"  Cour  des  Aides  "  and  the  "  Cour  des  Comptes  "  both  ratified 
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its  opposition,  and  the  Court  of  the  Ch&telet  and  the  provincial 
parlements  protested  against  the  action  of  the  king. 

The  counsellors  of  the  Parlement  soon  tired  of  life  in 
Champagne  and  longed  for  the  gay  capital,  and  in  September 
a  compromise  was  arrived  at.  The  Parlement  registered  an 
edict  for  the  collection  of  two  vingtifemes  or  twentieths,  which 
were  to  be  levied  on  all  property  alike,  and  were  recalled  on 
September  21.  This  could  not  do  much  to  restore  the  balance 
between  income  and  expenditure,  and  on  November  19 
Lom^nie  de  Brienne  again  came  down  to  the  Parlement  with 
the  king  and  all  his  court,  and  asked  that  the  Parlement  should 
register  an  edict  for  raising  lai'ge  loans  for  the  next  five  years, 
and  promised  vaguely  in  the  king's  name  that  the  States- 
General  should  ue  speedily  summoned.  The  same  leaders 
opposed  the  edict  for  the  loans  as  the  land  tax,  supported  on 
this  occasion  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  sitting  as  a 
duke  and  peer,  and  the  king  abruptly  turned  the  sitting  into 
a  "  lit  de  justice  "  and  ordered  the  edict  to  be  at  once  registered, 
which  was  done.  The  next  day  the  Parlement  protested,  but 
the  king  tore  out  their  protest,  and  declared  that  ho  would 
summon  the  States-General  for  July,  1792. 

Lom^Die  de  Brienne  had,  however,  no  real  desire  to  meet 
the  States-General ;  he  only  wished  for  popularity  and  for  time 
to  prepare  a  new  blow  against  the  Parlement.  This  was  no  less 
than  the  entire  suppression  of  the  parlements  all  over  France, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  "Cour  pl^nifere,"  to  consist  of 
certain  great  nobles,  officials,  and  lawyers  named  for  life,  who 
were  to  have  the  registering  powers  of  the  parlements,  while 
in  the  various  bailliages  of  France  small  law  courts  were  to  be 
appointed  to  administer  justice.  The  States-General  was  to 
be  summoned  for  January,  1791,  and  various  reforms,  based, 
like  those  of  Calonne,  on  Turgot's  suggestions,  were  to  be 
propounded.  That  some  great  scheme  was  being  prepared  was 
well  known,  and  when  it  was  reported  in  the  month  of  April 
that  the  royal  printing-press  at  Versailles  was  working  night 
and  day  under  a  guard  of  soldiers,  consternation  was  general 
among  the   counsellors  of  the    Parlement    of    Paris.      The 
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chief  leaders  assembled  daily  at  the  house  of  Adrien  Daport, 
and  it  was  in  his  sslon  that  a  young  counsellor,  named  Qoealard 
do  Montsabert,  read  a  copy  of  the  complete  scheme  <^Brienne, 
which  had  been  thrown  to  him  by  a  workman  out  of  a  window 
of  the  printing  office,  on  the  erening  of  May  2.  On  May  3 
Goenlard  read  out  the  secret  scheme  to  the  Parlement,  and 
on  May  5  both  he  himself  and  D'Espr^mesnil  were  arrested 
by  a  captun  in  the  Qardes  Francises,  the  Marquis  d'Agoult^ 
and  sent  by  lettres  de  cachet  to  the  prisons  of  Mont  St 
Michel  and  the  Chateau  d'lf  This  exposure  of  his  secret 
profoundly  irritated  Lom4nie  de  Brienne,  who  nevertheless 
persevered,  and  on  May  8  the  edicts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
]iarlements  and  the  esteblishment  of  the  "  Cour  pl^ni^  "  were 
registered  in  a  "  lit  de  justice." 

The  May  edicts  created  a  storm  of  oppositicm;  tiie  Farle< 
ments  of  Bennes,  JKoaen,  Grenoble,  and  Bordeaux  protested,  <Hi 
which  the  counsellors  were  esiled  to  their  country  estates,  and 
the  people  of  France  began  to  show  their  affection  for  their 
parlements  by  riots  and  even  by  open  insurrection.  The  only 
manner  in  which  to  appease  their  wrath  was  to  make  serious 
preparations  for  the  summons  of  the  States-General,  and 
Lom^nie  de  Brienne,  believing  that  it  would  approve  of 
his  abolition  of  the  parlements,  began  to  issue  edictfl,  wbich 
indicated  that  the  day  of  meeting  woe  at  hand. 
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The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  had,  in  the  year  1787,  recommended 
the  convocation  of  the  States- General  as  the  only  measure 
Avhich  could  save  France  from  immediate  bankruptcy;  but 
when  Lafayette  and  afterwards  the  lawyers  of  the  Parlement  of 
Paris  suggested  that  the  old  representative  assembly  of  France 
should  again  be  summoned  after  a  lapse  of  173  years,  they 
little  suspected  that  its  meeting  would  bring  about  a  great 
political  revolution;  and  when  the  king  promised  to  carry 
out  the  suggestion,  he  never  conceived  that  he  had  sealed  the 
fate  of  his  dynasty.  No  one  exactly  knew  what  the  States- 
General  was,  or  how  it  was  composed ;  but  men  of  every 
class  and  of  every  shade  of  opinion  at  once  agreed  that  it, 
and  it  alone,  could  save  the  country.  The  king  believed  that 
he  would  be  able  to  shift  the  responsibility  of  the  heavy 
burden  of  financial  embarrassment  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
others ;  Lom^nie  de  Brienne  hoped  for  everlasting  fame  and 
a  long  tenure  of  office  as  the  convener  of  the  States-General ; 
the   lawyers  of  the   Parlement  of    Paris   thought  that    an 
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elected  Assembly  would  as  surely  overthrow  Brieune  as  ihe 
Notables  had  overthrown  Calonne;  and  the  mass  of  the 
people,  both  educated  and  uneducated,  eipected  that  they 
would  at  last  have  some  voice  In  the  spending  of  the  taxes 
which  they  paid,  and  that  those  taxes  would  be  modified,  and 
levied  equally  on  all  classes  alike. 

Every  one  knew  that  the  Statea-Qeneral  was  not  to  meet 
till  1791,  yet  every  one  at  once  began  to  discuss,  in  salon 
and  in  tavern,  in  books  and  in  pamphlets,  in  what  manner 
the  States -General  was  to  be  elected,  and  what  was  to  be 
the  extent  of  its  powers.  Brienne's  incapacity,  and  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  Farlement  of  Paris,  became  more 
and  more  visible,  while  the  finances  fell  into  gi^eater  and 
greater  confusion,  until  the  king,  in  despair,  determined  to 
hasten  the  day  for  the  meeting  of  that  assembly  which  waa 
to  cure  all  ills ;  and  on  August  8,  1788,  the  very  same  day 
on  which  the  establishment  of  Brienne's  "  Cour  pl^nifere  "  waa 
suspended  by  a  royal  edict,  the  States-General  was  summoned 
to  meet  at  Versailles  on  May  1,  1789, 

These  decrees  of  the  king,  and  the  retirement  of  Brienne, 
which  followed  their  promulgation,  were  not  only  due  to 
general  causes,  but  more  especially  to  a  movemeat  in  a 
corner  of  France,  which  was  taking  the  shape  of  downright 
rebellion,  and  might  soon  be  imitated  in  othiir  provinces.  The 
events  of  1788  in  Dauphin^  had  an  influence  on  the  elections 
to  the  States-General  which  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate. 
But  fur  the  movement  there,  the  problems  offered  by  the  new 
idea  of  election  in  France  might  have  been  differently  solved, 
and  the  great  part  of  the  nation,  which  longed  for  political, 
social,  and  financial  reforms,  would  have  been  left  without 
organization.  The  assembly  of  Daujihin^  became  the  court 
of  appeal  in  every  electoral  difficulty;  its  liberal  noblesse 
encouraged,  with  precept  and  example,  the  liberal  noblesse  of 
other  provinces ;  its  cur&  warned  the  curtis  of  all  France 
against  electing  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  thus  deteimined 
the  character  of  the  Estate  of  the  clergy;  tJie  burghers  of 
Grenoble  dissuaded  those  of  other  towns  from  attempting  to 
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form  a  distinct  order ;  the  entire  assembly  warned  the  proyinees 
to  think  of  the  interests  of  France  before  the  interests  of 
locality ;  and  its  secretary,  Jean  Joseph  Mounier,  became  the 
most  influential  man  in  France,  and  the  recognized  leader  of 
the  tiers  ^tat  throughout  the  country.  The  disturbances  in 
Dauphin^  arose  primarily  because  the  lawyers  of  the  Parle- 
ment  of  Grenoble  had  been  ordered  into  exile  on  their  country 
estates  for  protesting  against  Brienne's  May  edicts,  and  began 
with  an  informal  assembly  of  the  notables  of  Dauphin^,  who, 
by  the  pen  of  Mounier,  their  secretary,  demanded  the  return 
of  their  Parlement,  and  the  convocation  of  their  provincial 
Estates,  and  threatened  that,  if  not  immediately  summoned, 
the  provincial  Estates  would  meet  without  royal  letters  of 
convocation.  The  threat  was  carried  out,  and  on  July  21, 
an  irregular  assembly  of  397  deputies  of  Dauphin^,  49  of 
whom  were  representatives  of  the  clergy,  160  of  the  noblesse, 
and  188  of  the  tiers  ^tat,  met  at  the  chateau  of  Vizille,  the 
residence  and  cotton  factory  of  a  wealthy  bourgeois  of 
Grenoble,  named  Claude  Ferier,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
statesman,  Casimir  Ferier.^  The  assembly  constituted  itself 
without  any  interference  from  the  Mar^chal  de  Yaux,  who 
commanded  the  forces  in  the  province,  elected  Mounier  its 
secretary,  demanded  the  immediate  summons  of  the  States- 
General,  and  adjourned.  This  was  simply  an  act  of  rebellion, 
and  as  such  Brienne  desired  to  treat  it  He  prepared  to  send 
more  troops  down  to  Dauphin^,  and  issued  a  lettre  de  cachet 
against  Mounier,  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  whole  movement.  ] 
But  the  king  shrank  from  such  extreme  measures;  he  saw 
clearly  that  any  attempt  to  crush  the  movement  by  force 
would  drive,  not  only  Dauphin^  but  also  the  neighbouring 
province  of  Frovence,  to  arins,  and  it  was  on  account 
of  these  disturbances  that  he  suspended  the  operation 
of  Brienne's  May  edicts,  and  accepted  the  resignation  of 
Brienne  himself.  The  astute  archbishop  took  care  to  be 
well  rewarded,  and  received  an  enormous  pension  and  his 
nomination  to  the  cardinalate ;  but  he  never  forgot  his  abrupt 

^  Jliitoire  du  Dau^hind,  by  Jules  Taulier,  p.  293.     Grenuble  :  1855. 
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dismiBsa],  and  hia  suhseqaent  conduct  proved  alike  bis  own 
incapacity  and  bis  desire  for  revenge.  The  king  then  decided 
to  follow  his  own  impulses,  and  once  more  appointed  Necker 
his  minister,  on  August  27,  with  full  powers  to  treat  the 
assembly  at  Vizille  in  whatever  way  he  liked,  so  long  as  he 
avoided  civil  war.  Necker  tried  to  save  the  royal  honour 
by  issuing  royal  letters  of  convocation  for  a  new  assembly  in 
Uaupbind;  but  the  device  failed,  and  in  the  new  assembly, 
which  met  at  Romans  on  September  10,  the  same  deputies 
appeared  who  had  been  present  at  Vizille,  and  at  once 
re-elected  Mounier  to  be  their  secretary.  The  victory  was 
obvious  to  all  France,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that,  in  their 
own  electoral  difficulties,  the  other  provinces  turned  for  advice 
to  Dauphin^  to  Qrenoble,  and  to  Mounier. 

Jean  Joseph  Mounier,'  who  had  practically  overthrown 
Brienne,  and  headed  a  successful  and  at  the  same  time  a 
bloodless  revolution,  was  bom  at  Grenoble,  in  1758,  His 
father  was  only  a  small  shopkeeper,  but  was  sufficiently 
prosperous  to  send  his  son  to  the  ColMge  Royal  Uauphin, 
and,  when  his  abilities  became  manifest,  to  the  University 
of  Orange,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
in  1776.  In  1771)  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  at  Grenoble, 
and  in  1783  purchased  the  office  of  jugo  royal,  one  of  the 
two  criminal  judgeships  of  his  province.  Having  then 
comparative  leisure,  Mounier  began  to  examine  the  science 
of  politics,  and  learnt  English  in  order  to  study  English 
institutions,  of  which  he  became  a  profound  admirer.  The 
influence  of  English  institutions  upon  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  French  Revolution  was  extremely  varied.  Every  French- 
man who  had  been  in  England  brought  away  different 
impressions,  according  to  the  medium  through  which  the 
'English  constitution  had  appeared  to  him.  Marat,  who  had 
been  mixed  up  with  the  popular  societies,  saw  with  their 
eyes  the  evils  of   the  unreformcd  House   of  Commons,  the 

1  Nutice  hiitorigue  tar  Jam  Jostph  Mounier,  printed  in  the  edition 
of  hia  Eteai  ntr  Vinftv-ence  attribuA  avx  philoeophu,  avx  /mne-ma;oR( 
it  aux  ilhtmindi  «ur  la  lUtdtUion  franfaitt,  published  at  Paris  in  1822. 
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immense  influence  of  the  Crown  from  its  wealth  and  the 
bestowal  of  honours,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  great  families ; 
Mirabeau,  who  had  been  intimate  with  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  and  others  of  the  new  Whigs,  saw  with  them 
the  power  of  expansion  which  makes  the  English  constitu- 
tion so  admirable;  Lally-Tollendal  admired  it  with  the 
admiration  of  his  friend  Burke;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
perceived  that  politics  did  not  at  all  trouble  his  friend,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  concluded  that  the  English  constitution 
must  be  very  liberal  to  debauchee  and  pleasure-loving  princes. 
Mounier,  however,  had  had  no  such  practical  experience  of  its 
workings,  and  regarded  English  institutions  as  theoretically 
good  in  themselvea  He  had  carefully  studied  Blackstone  and 
De  Lolme,  and  looked  upon  the  English  constitution  as  a 
whole,  without  understanding  that  it  had  been  the  growth 
of  centuries  of  compromise,  and  that  it  was  in  many  points 
both  more  practical  and  less  logical  than  his  authorities  stated. 
Confiding  in  his  knowledge  of  political  theories,  Mounier  had 
boldly  taken  the  lead  both  at  Yizille  and  at  Romans,  and 
had  won  the  greatest  political  reputation  in  France ;  but  the 
vanity  of  the  man,  and  the  incurable  narrowness  which 
always  distinguishes  a  theoretical  politician,  prevented  him 
from  becoming  a  leader  at  Versailles.  The  part  he  played 
there  was  important  for  a  few  months,  but  he  soon  resigned 
his  seat  in  disgust,  when  he  saw  himself  surpassed,  not  only 
by  deputies  from  other  provinces,  but  also  by  a  pupil  of  his 
own,  who  had  begun  his  political  career  imder  his  own 
auspices  at  this  very  period  in  Dauphin^ — a  young,  enthusi- 
astic, and  eloquent  advocate  of  Grenoble,  Antoine  Pierre  Joseph 
Marie  Bamave. 

Mounier  had  overthrown  Brienne,  and  it  was  left  to 
Necker  to  make  preparations  for  the  elections  to  the  forth- 
coming States-General.  On  July  5,  1788,  the  king  had 
issued  a  decree,  ordering  all  corporations  and  public  bodies  to 
examine  their  archives,  and  to  send  up  to  him  any  infor- 
mation aai  to  the  previous  meetings  of  the  States-General  which 
they  could  procure.     He  also  appealed  to  learned  individuals. 
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and  more  especially  to  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions, to  help  him.  This  appeal  prodnced  a  flood  <^ 
historical  treatises'  and  pamphlets  throughout  the  autunm 
montlis  of  1788,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  were  the 
"Recueil  dea  Iitats-G^n^rauz,"  in  eighteen  volumes:  the 
"  Recueil  des  pieces  historiques  sur  la  Convocation  dea  Etats- 
G^Q^raux,"  by  the  Comte  de  lAuraguais;  "  Observations 
sur  la  forme  des  i^tats  de  1614,"  l>y  the  Abb^  Morellet; 
"Essai  sur  la  formatloa  des  Assemble  NaUonales,"  by 
Servan;  and  "L'bistoire,  le  c^r^mouial  et  les  droits  dea 
Etats-G^Q^raui,"  by  the  Duo  de  Luynes.  The  very  titles 
of  these  works  show  by  themselves  the  nature  of  thcae 
historictJ  investigations,  which  clearly  proved  that  eveiy 
former  States-General  had  more  or  less  differed  from  its 
predecessors,  and  that  the  old  rules  and  customs  were 
utterly  inapplicable.  It  soon  became  obvious  that  new 
methods  of  election  muat  be  invented,  and  that  two  great 
political  problems  m»wt  be  solved — whether  the  tiers  fetat 
should  have  double  representation,  that  is,  be  represented  by 
as  many  deputies  as  both  the  other  Estates,  the  noblesse 
and  the  clergy,  put  together;  and  whether  in  the  States- 
General  the  votes  should  be  taken  "  par  ordre  "  or  "  par  tfite  " — 
that  JB,  whether  all  the  deputies  of  the  ttiree  Estates  should 
sit  in  one  chamber  and  vote  together,  or  the  deputies  of 
each  Estate  should  sit  in  a  separate  chamber,  when  the 
majority  in  two  Estates  could  overnile  the  majority  in  the 
third.  To  propose  a  solution  of  these  difficulties  the  Notablea 
of  1787  were  again  summoned  in  November,  1788 ;  hufthey 
did  not  do  much  to  assist  the  king,  and  the  majority  among 
them  showed  conclusively  that  they  regarded  tlie  coming 
States- General  as  affording  a  favourable  opportunity  for  con- 
solidating the  privileges  of  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy. 

All  men  now  looked  to  Neckcr  as  the  arbiter  of  the 
situation,  and  his  want  of  ability  as  a  statesman  appears 
clearly  in  his  "  Rapport  au  Roi,"    or  "  Report  to  the  King," 

'  For  a  list,  see  Lt,  Oenie  de  la  RhxAuiiim,  by  0.  L.  Chaaain,  vol.  i. ; 
Let  SUdiun*  de  1789.     FarU :  18C3. 
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which  was  printed  as  a  supplement  to  the  ^R&ultat  du 
Conseil,"  published  on  December  27,  1788.  In  this  report 
Necker  dwelt  on  three  points.  Firstly,  he  declared  that  it  / 
would  be  simply  absurd,  although  the  Notables  had  re- 
commended it,  to  copy  the  old  States-Qenerals  exactly,  and 
to  ordain  that  every  royal  bailliage  and  s^n^hauss^e  should 
return  the  same  number  of  deputies,  because  at  that  rate  the 
great  bailliage  of  Poitbu  with  694,000  inhabitants,  and  that  of 
Yermandois  with  774,000,  would  only  have  the  same  number 
of  representatives  as  the  little  bailliages  of  Qex  and  Dourdan 
with  but  13,000  and  7800  respectively.  He  next  treated  the  ^ 
question  of  the  double  representation  of  the  tiers  ^tat,  and 
in  spite  of  historical  traditions,  the  advice  of  the  princes  of 
the  blood  and  of  the  majority  of  the  Notables,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  provincial  estates  of  Brittany,  Burgundy,  and 
Artois,  he  preferred  to  follow  the  example  of  Languedoc, 
Provence,  Hainault,  and  the  new  assembly  in  Dauphin^,  and, 
in  compliance  with  inuumerable  petitions  from  the  whole 
kingdom,  recommended  that  the  tiers  dtat  should  have  as 
many  representatives  as  the  other  two  orders  put  together. 
Finally,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  different  orders  need  not  2 
necessarily  elect  members  of  their  own  order — a  provision 
which  he  thought  was  necessary,  to  enable  the  tiers  ^tat  to 
elect  members  of  the  liberal  clergy  and  noblesse  among  their 
deputies.  On  this  report  was  based  the  "  R^sultat  du  Conseil," 
which  decreed  that  the  coming  States-General  should  consist 
of  a  thousand  deputies,  elected  in  proportion  to  their  popu- 
lation by  the  different  royal  bailliages  and  s^n^chauss^es,  in 
two  hundred  and  fifty  deputations  of  four  deputies  each, 
namely,  one  for  the  order  of  the  noblesse,  one  for  the  clergy, 
and  two  for  the  tiers  ^tat.  No  party  was  satisfied  with 
Necker's  decision,  for  not  a  word  was  said  as  to  whether 
voting  was  to  be  "  par  ordre  "  or  "  par  t^te."  The  privileged 
orders  regarded  vote  "  par  ordre  "  as  the  real  key-stone  of  the 
difficulty,  and  the  tiers  dtat  perceived  that  their  double 
representation  was  of  no  use,  if  their  deputies  were  merely 
to  form  one  of  three  chambers  with  equal  powers. 


1 6  Polii'ual  Pampklds.  [chat. 

TIm  paT.!i<ation  of  the  *  B&oltat  da  OtMneil '  altered  tbe 
fTirr^fM  <A  clf^ctoial  literature.  Historical  disqai^titHU  were 
%.;  '.-Ai'^T  uee'led,  and  place  was  given  to  a  flood  (A  pamj^ets 
'A  a  wfifi  alffitract  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  a  iiK»e  rtoIh- 
ii;\Mrj  cbsnut«r.  Of  these  new  pamphleu  the  moat  mc- 
i^^^itA  were  "Les  Etats-G^neisax,"  by  Target,  who  cat  Ger- 
l.i';r'H  d'jath  had  beoume  the  leader  ^  the  ^tis  bar;  'Des 
oii'liti'^ns  n^ceaitaireB  i  l^^it^  dea  futa-G^D^rmnx  '  ly  Vol- 
ii«y ;  "  De  la  deputation  aox  ftats-G^n^raax,"  by  Bcederer ; 
" CoiLwl^rations,  recherches  et  observ^tioos,'  by  Carra;  "De 
la  P'ranoe  et  des  Etats  Unis,"  by  Briaaot  de  Warville,  k 
v'rfrran  pamphleteer,  and  Clavi&re,  a  Genevese  exile ;  '  Yoes 
uirt^iToibS  stir  la  oonstitation  fran^&ise,"  by  Cerntti,  an  ex- 
J'Auit ;  and  "  Qa'est-ce  que  le  Tiers  Etat  ? "  by  the  Abb6  Si^y^ 
These  pamphlets,  amtw^ist  hundreds  of  others  published  at 
Paris,  had  an  immense  cinnilation  all  over  France,  and  con- 
tained the  most  revolutionary  proposals  with  regard  to  the 
privileged  orders,  if  they  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  vote  "par 
tuU:."  Still  more  curious  and  interesting  are  tho  pamphlets 
which  issued  from  the  little  printing-presses  in  every  im- 
[Kirtant  provincial  town,  not  only  from  their  contents,  hut 
ix^caiisc  many  of  those  leaders,  whose  names  were  afterwards 
famous  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  France,  won 
tlieir  Irxul  reputations  as  pamphleteers.  To  mention  but  a 
few  of  the  more  famous  names,  Rabaut  de  Saint-Etieone  and 
Larevelliure-Lepaux,  Lanjuinais  and  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Potion 
and  RolxMpierre,  issued  their  little  pamphlets  for  local  circu- 
lation only  at  the  provincial  printing-presses  of  Nlmes  and 
Angers,  lUinnes  and  Annonay,  Chartres  and  Arras.  The 
publication  of  the  "  R^sultat  du  Conscil "  had  concentrated 
])ul(lic  discussion  on  the  great  question  of  vote  "  par  ordre  "  or 
vote  "par  t£te;"  innumerable  pamphlets  dwelt  upon  it, and  the 
course  of  events  in  different  provinces  ought  to  have  taught 
Necker  that  it  was  necessary  to  decide  this  question  at  once. 

Dau|ihiae  immediately  proceeded  with  its  elections  without 
awaiting  further  instructions  from  Versailles.  In  its  assembly 
at  llomana,  on  January   2,  1789,  the   ten  leading  liberal 
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noblemen  were  elected  deputies  for  the  noblesse  of  the 
province;  the  popular  and  liberal-minded  Archbishop  of 
Vienne  was  elected  for  the  clergy,  while  the  other  clerical 
elections  were  referred  to  the  diocesan  bureau,  which  elected 
four  abb& ;  and  fifteen  deputies  were  elected  for  the  tiers  dtat, 
ineludmg  Mounier,  who  was  chosen  by  acclamation,  Pison  du 
Galand,  Charles  Chabroud,  and  Bamave.^ 

But  although  everything  passed  harmoniously  in  the 
newly  organized  assembly  of  Dauphin6,  very  different  news 
came  from  Brittany  and  Franche  Comt^.  Brittany  was  at 
this  time  one  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  provinces 
in  Franca  Though  its  rural  districts  were  badly  cultivated, 
it  abounded  in  rich  and  prosperous  cities.  Nantes,  according 
to  Arthur  Young,  was  a  wealthy  and  intelligent  provincial  city 
which  took  an  enlightened  interest  in  politics,  and  possessed 
many  fine  public  buildings ;  Rennes  was  the  seat  of  government, 
and  boasted  of  a  particularly  famous  law  university ;  Brest, 
Lorient,  Saint  Malo,  and  Quimper  were  all  considerable  ports. 
The  Bretons  were  peculiarly  tenacious  of  their  provincial 
customs,  and  extremely  proud  of  the  self-government  guar- 
anteed to  them  at  the  marriage  of  Louis  XII.  with  Anne 
of  Brittany.  The  Estates  of  Brittany^  had  always  adhered 
to  their  ancient  constitution,  and  sate  in  three  distinct 
chambers.  The  Estate  of  the  noblesse  included  every  man 
of  noble  birth  who  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  formed 
an  unwieldy  and  unruly  chamber  •  of  some  thirteen  hundred 
members,  many  of  whom  had  no  wealth,  but  their  ancient 
descent.  The  chamber  of  the  clergy  consisted  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  province,  and  that  of  the  tiers  dtat  of  a 
few  merchants  and  lawyers  elected  by  the  corporations  of 
certain  important  towns.     The    Estates  were   held  in  great 

^  Taulier's  Histoire  du  DauphinS,  p.  298. 

*  Lea  EtaU  de  Breiagne  et  V administration  de  eette  province  juaqu^en 
1789,  by  the  Comte  de  Cam^,  2  vols.,  Paris,  1868,  originally  published 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Afondes  during  1867. 

'  For  the  character  and  the  turbulence  of  the  Breton  Estate  of  the 
noblesse,  see  Chateaubriand,  Me  moires  d^  outre  Tombe,  vol.  ii,  who  de- 
scribes the  session  of  1788,  at  which  he  was  present. 

VOL.  L  O 
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respect  by  the  whole  population,  and  they  bad  inereaBed 
their  popularity  by  their  bold  and  almost  rebellioiu  demaod 
for  the  convocation  of  the  Statea-Qeneral  in  1788.  Bat  when 
the  news  of  the  "  R&ultat  du  Cons^il "  reached  the  provinoe, 
the  Estates  found  that  a  new  spirit  had  grown  up  among  the 
people.  When  they  heard  that  Brittany,  like  the  other  semi- 
independent  provinces  of  France,  was  to  be  split  up  into 
baiUiagea  for  electoral  purposes,  and  that  its  deputies  were 
not  to  be  elected,  as  in  former  times,  by  the  provincial  Estatee, 
the  Estates  appealed,  as  did  the  Parlement  of  Rennes,  to 
their  ancient  customs,  and  declared  that  the  Estates  v/t 
Brittany  alone  could  elect  representatives  for  Brittany  to  a 
States-General  At  these  protests  a  cry  of  disgust  was  raised 
throughout  the  province.  The  educated  Bretons  of  the  tiers 
6tat,  and  especially  of  the  great  city  of  Nantes,  had  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  Dauphin^,  and  they  on  their  side  publicly  declared, 
in  numerous  meetings  and  in  pamphlets,  that  they  would 
never  submit  to  be  represented  in  the  great  Assembly,  which 
was  to  do  so  much  for  France,  through  the  antiquated 
machinery  upheld  by  the  Estates.  The  Estates  and  the 
Farlcmcut,  instead  of  being  beloved,  were  now  hated,  and 
daily  riots  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Rennes.^  Foremost 
among  the  opponents  of  the  Estates  were  the  law  students  of 
the  univei-sity,  who  banded  together,  and  had  violent  battles 
in  the  streets  with  the  young  nobles  and  their  retainers, 
and  eventually  besieged  them  for  two  days,  January  26  and 
27,  in  the  Convent  of  the  Cordeliers,  These  students  were 
commanded  by  a  young  man,  who  was  afterwai'ds  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  generals  France  ever  produced,  and  yet  to 
die  in  arms  against  her — Jean  Victor  MoreaiL  He  had  been 
for  many  yeai's  a  law  student,  hut  though  quite  competent 
to   take   his   degree  and   settle   down   in   practice,  he   pre- 

1  La  Origina  dt  la  Jlfvoluiion  m  Brttagne,  by  BArth^emy  Pooqaet, 
FariB,  188& ;  Siilom  <U  la  BivoliUion  dan*  let  Bil/'artemenU  de  FAtieieim* 
Bretagne,  by  A.  R.  Du  Chalellisr,  Faru  and  Nantes,  1836,  ToL  L ;  Xa 
Bniagnt  Modemt,  by  Pitre  Chevalier,  Faiu,  I860,  chapter  v.;  and 
Caini**  Lu  ^bUi  d*  Brtiagne,  vid.  u.  chapter  z. 
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ferred,  like  Gambetta  in  later  times,  to  live  among  the 
students,  and  air  his  political  theories  in  their  societies  and 
debating  clubs.  To  help  the  law  students  of  Rennes 
marched  the  young  men  of  Nantes,^  and  the  students  of 
Angers,*  encouraged  by  their  mothers  and  wives  and  fianc^es,^ 
prepared  to  follow  their  example,  so  that  civil  war  seemed 
imminent  when  the  final  r^Iement  for  the  elections  reached 
Brittany,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  advice  of  the  leaders 
in  Dauphind  The  tiers  dtat  of  Brittany  determined  to  follow 
this  advice,  and  to  elect  their  deputies,  as  the  r^glement 
directed,  without  further  dispute;  while  the  Breton  cur^ 
also  followed  the  advice  of  their  brothers  of  Dauphin^^ 
and,  disregarding  the  absence  of  their  bishops,  met  together 
and  elected  cur^  alone  to  the  States-QeneraL  Meanwhile 
the  noblesse  and  the  clerical  dignitaries  of  Brittany  held 
to  their  ancient  customs,  and  since  they  were  not  allowed 
to  elect  their  deputies  in  the  provincial  Estates,  none  of 
their  representatives  ever  appeared  at  Versailles. 

If  the  course  of  events  in  Dauphin^  and  Brittany  had  not 
taught  Necker  the  power  of  the  tiers  dtat  and  their  detennina-  \ 
tioo  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  privileged  orders,  he  might  5 
have  learned  the  lesson  from  what  happened  in  Franche 
Comt6,*^  where  the  coming  struggle  at  Versailles  was  exactly 
foreshadowed.  In  exceedingly  bold  language,  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Pr&ident  de  Vezet,  Marquis  de  Qrosbois,*  the  Parlement 
of  Besan^on  had  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  ancient 

^  Im  Commune  et  la  MUice  de  Naniee,  by  Gamille  Mellinet,  vol.  vL 
pp.  7-21.    Nantes  :  1841. 

*  For  the  excitement  in  Angers  and  the  preparations  of  the  students, 
Bee  Mouvemeni  Proviticial  en  1789  et  Biographic  dee  DSpuUs  de  VAvjou, 
by  M.  Bougler,  vol.  i.  pp.  105-121. 

*  See  their  declaration  in  British  Museum,  F.  420  (2.);  and  iu  Dougler's 
Mourement  Promndal  en  1789,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

*  Le  Qenie  de  la  RSvdution^  by  0.  L.  Chassin,  voL  ii. ;  Lee  Cahiera  dee 
CurSs.    Paris:  1882. 

*  Histoire  ParUmentaire  de  la  JRhfoltUion  Franqaiee^  by  Buchez  and 
Eoux,  vol.  L  pp.  285-287. 

*  Le  Prhident  de  Vezet,  by  L.  Pingaud,  in  the  Eevue  Bistorique  for 
November,  1882. 
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provincial  Kstates  of  FraDche  Comt^,  and  alio  of  the  States- 
General,  in  1788.  To  this  demaad  Nccker  had  aasented,  and 
the  Kstatea  of  Franche  Comt^  met  in  November,  1788,  at 
Besan^on,  and  assembled  in  three  chamhers.  A  straggle  at  once 
arose  on  the  burning  question.  The  tiers  4tat  demanded  vote 
"  par  tSte,"  the  noblesse  assumed  the  legality  of  Uie  rota 
"  par  ordre,"  and  the  Estate  of  the  clergy  vas  divided.  Even- 
tually  the  chamber  of  the  clei^  refused  to  act,  the  cur^ 
siding  with  the  tiers  Stat,  and  the  dignitaries  with  the 
noblesse,  and  the  Estates  broke  up  in  confusion.  Biota  became 
common  in  the  streets  of  Besan^un,  and  the  nobles  were  hooted 
and  assaulted.  On  the  arrival  of  the  r^Iement  for  the  eleo- 
tions  to  the  States-General,  the  P&rioment  of  Besangon  pro- 
tested, like  the  Farlement  of  Rennes,  that  the  right  of  election 
was  vested  in  the  provincial  Estates,  and  the  houses  of  ila 
leaders  were  sacked  by  the  populace. 

This  r&glement,'  which  met  with  such  strong  opposition, 
was  the  necessary  complement  of  the  "  R6iultat  du  Conseil," 
and  made  elaborate  regulations  for  the  procedure  of  the 
elections.     It  was  issued  on  Januaiy  24, 1789,  and  concerned 

*  only  that  part  of  France  known  as  the  "  pays  d'lJlection." 
It  treated  the  obsolete  administrative  divisions  of  France, 
known  as  royal  bailliages  in  the  north  and  royal  s^n^haussto 
in  the  south,  as  units  for  electoral  purposes,  and  by  subsequent 

\  r^lements  the  semi-independent  provinces,  or  "  pays  d'etat," 
such  as  Brittany,  Languedoc,  and  Burgundy,  were  split  up 
into  corresponding  divisions.  The  I'^lement  of  Januaiy  24 
for  the  "  pays  d't^ection  "  was  the  model  for  the  others ;  by  it 
the  grand  bailli  or  grand  s^t^bal  in  every  royal  bailliage  or 
royal  s^^hauss^  was  directed  to  convoke  all  the  noblemen 
of  his  division  in  person  or  by  proxy ;  all  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  and  beneficed  clergy,  with  delegates  from  every  chapter, 
monastery,  and  convent  \  and  all  the  elcctora  of  the  tiers  ^tat, 

'  For  the  rfagloment  and  the  whole  quoation  of  the  electioiu  of  1789, 
the  great  authority  is  Lt  Oknit  de  la  Itivulation,  by  C.  L.  Chassin,  vol.  i. ; 
Lr»  Ekctiun$  de  1789,  Fuia,  18G3,  in  which  the  vbolo  period  ia  thoroughly 
and  completely  treated. 
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who  liad  been  previously  elected  in  every  village  and  town ; 
to  meet  at  the  cathedral  or  chief  church  of  the  principal  city 
of  the  division  on  a  stated  day.  Notice  of  this  day  of  meeting 
was  to  be  sent  round  to  every  nobleman  and  clerical  dignitajy 
at  his  own  expense,  while  the  proclamation  of  the  rfeglement 
with  this  notice  attached,  and  the  fixing  of  a  copy  on  the 
door  of  every  parish  church,  was  to  be  of  itself  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  attendance  of  the  inferior  clergy,  and  for  the 
holding  of  the  primary  assemblies  in  every  town  and  country 
village. 

These  primary  assemblies  were  differently  composed  in  the 
towns  and  country  villages,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  towns 
the  guilds  and  corporations  of  the  various  trades  and  pro- 
fessions were  recognized  as  electoral  bodies  as  well  as  the 
body  of  the  tax-paying  inhabitants.  The  guilds  of  artB  et 
Tnetiera,  such  as  the  butchers  and  bakers,  weavers  and  dyers, 
were  to  elect  one  elector,  if  less  than  one  hundred  persons  were 
present  at  the  primary  assembly,  two  for  between  one  hundred 
and  two  hundred,  and  upwards  in  the  same  proportion;  while 
the  corporations  of  arts  lib^aux,  such  as  the  physicians  and 
notaries,  as  well  as  the  tax-paying  inhabitants  of  every  parish, 
assembled  in  the  parish  church,  were  to  elect  two  electors  if 
less  than  one  hundred  peraons  were  present,  four  for  between 
one  hundred  and  two  hundred,  and  upwards.  Each  of  these 
primary  assemblies  of  guilds,  corporations,  and  tax-paying  in- 
habitants was  to  draw  up  a  cahier,  or  petition  of  grievances, 
containing  complaints  of  grievances  and  recommendations  for 
reform.  Many  of  these  special  cahiers  were  very  elaborately 
drawn  up,  notably  those  of  the  grocers,*  stocking- makers,* 
and  wholesale  merchants  in  beer  and  cider^  of  Rouen,  and  that 

*  Cahier  des  Epiders  de  la  Ville  de  Eouen^  3789,  42  pp.,  numbered  in 
British  Museum,  F.R.  40.  (3.) 

*  Articles  arretes  par  Its  maitres  et  agrSges  de  la  communauU  des  mar- 
chands  fahricants  de  Bos  de  la  vUUf  fauxhourg  et  bardieue  de  liouen  pour 
§ervir  dinstmctian  aux  deux  Deputes  qui  doivent  la  reprisenter  d  VAasemblee 
dn  Tiers  Etat    B.M.— F.R  31.  (23.) 

'  Cahier  de  la  CommunautS  des  Marchands  privU^jiH  en  gros  de  Cidre 
et  Bidre  de  la  VUle  de  Itowm,  34  pp.    B.M.— F.R.  40.  (2.^ 
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of  the  College  of  Fhyaiciaiis  at  Chartrea  ^ ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  many  of  those  local  politiciana,  vbo  had  made  a 
local  reputaUon  by  their  pamphlets  in  the  ptevioos  mouthii, 
employed  themselves  in  drawing  up  these  special  cahiers,  and 
that,  for  instancy  Robespierre*  drew  up  the  cahier  of  the 
cordonniera  ma/newn,  or  cobblers,  of  Arras.  The  successfiil 
candidates  at  these  primary  assemblies  formed  the  assembly  of 
tht  tiers  ^tat  of  the  town,  which,  after  discossing  the  special 
cahiers,  drew  up  the  cahier  of  the  town,  and  then  elected  aa 
many  electors  to  the  preliminary  assembly  of  the  tiers  ^t  of 
the  bailli^e  as  had  been  prescribed  by  the  i^Iement.  In  the 
rural  parishes  the  process  was  a  little  more  simpla  All  tax- 
payers, even  the  unemancipated  serfs  of  the  abbey  of  Sunte 
Claude  on  Mount  Jura,'  were  to  assemble  in  the  village 
church,  and,  after  drawing  up  their  cahier  of  complunts  and 
grievances,  were  to  elect  two  electors,  if  the  village  contained 
less  than  one  hundred  houses,  three  for  between  one  hundred 
and  two  hundred,  and  four  between  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  houses.  As  might  be  expected,  the  village  cahier 
was  practically  drawn  up  by  the  most  educated  man  in  the 
parish,  generally  the  village  priest,  the  village  lawyer,  or  the 
village  doctor.  Some  of  these  village  cahiers  were  printed 
at  the  time,  when  the  compiler  was  proud  of  his  handiwork 
and  wished  to  publish  his  ideas  of  reform ;  such  as  the  cahier 
of  Chevannes,*  which  was  drawn  up  by  Dupont  de  Nemours, 
the  political  economist,  of  Coustretort,'  which  elected  two 
avocats  of  Chartres,  of  Saint-Germain-en-Ijaye,'  Clamart- 
Bous-Meudon,^  and  Villiers-le-BeL*  Most  of  them  are  really 
political  pamphlets,  and  are  too  full  of  general  schemes  of 
i-eform  to  be  interesting ;  but  only  a  very  small  proportion 
were  thus   printed,  and  the  remainder,  which  contain  only 

»  CakUr  dtt  CoUige  da  Midecyns  de  Ckartrei.     B.M.— F.R.  26.  (I.)    ^ 

'  La  Jeunase  de  Rubapierre  tt  la  Convocfituin  <lei  Et-ili-GMraiue  en 
Artoii,  by  Auguste  Joseph  Paria.  Airaa :  1870.  M.  Paris,  who  disuuvored 
this  cahier,  hoa  given  a.  curiuus  facsimile  of  it  in  his  Taluable  book. 

'  L'hjliat  et  Itt  Uem'urs  Serfi,  by  C.  L.  ChoBaiii.     Puris  ;  1880. 

*  B.M.— F.B.  2G.4IO.),  78  pp.  «  B.M.— F.lt.  20.  (21.) 

*  1SJ4.— Fit  an.  (15         '  B.M.-  -F.R.  2U.  (12.)       •  B.M.— F.R.  40.  (12.) 
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a  simple  statement  of  the  village  grievances,  and  give  a 
very  vivid  picture  of  village  life  under  the  old  regime,  are  in 
many  cases  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  chief  city  of 
the  bailliage,  and  are  occasionally  printed  in  local  histories. 
The  electors  from  the  towns  and  villages  formed  the  pre- 
liminary assembly  of  the  tiers  ^tat  of  the  bailliage  or  sdn^ 
chaussde,  which  met  in  the  appointed  city,  and  there  reduced 
themselves  to  one-fourth  of  their  number,  who  were  then 
recognized  as  the  electors  of  the  deputies  of  the  tiers  dtat  to 
the  States-QeneraL 

On  the  appointed  day  the  noblesse,  summoned  in  person, 
the  beneficed  clergy,  with  representatives  of  the  monasteries, 
convents,  and  chapters,  and  the  electors  of  the  tiers  ^tat,  all 
assembled  in  the  cathedral  or  chief  church  of  the  principal 
city  of  the  bailliage  or  s^ndchauss^e  and  heard  masa  After 
mass  the  grand  bailli  d'6p^e  or  grand  s^n^hal  solemnly 
asked  those  present  whether  they  would  remain  united  and 
draw  up  their  cahier  and  elect  their  deputies  together,  or 
separate  into  three  assemblies,  according  to  their  orders.  With 
the  three  important  conceptions  of  Langres,^  P^ronne,*  and 
Montfort  TAmaury,®  the  orders  always  decided  to  separate,  and 
the  noblesse,  clergy,  and  electors  of  the  tiers  dtat  departed  to 
difierent  places,  generally  to  the  governor's  house,  the  bishop's 
palace,  and  the  town  hall,  where,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
grand  bailli  or  grand  s^n^chal,  the  bishop,  and  the  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  bailliage,  the  separate  cahiers  were  drawn  up, 
and  the  deputies  elected.  When  this  was  done  the  general 
assembly  of  the  three  orders  once  more  met  in  the  cathedral, 
where,  after  hearing  masb  and  long  speeches  from  the  bishop 
and  grand  bailli,  the  elected  deputies  swore  before  their  con- 

*  Proces-verhal  de  VAMemblie  de  VOrdre  de  la  Nohltase  du  Bailliage  de 
Ldngres,  34  pp.    B.M.— F.R.  29.  (10.) 

*  Proces-verhal  de  VAssernhlee  de  VOrdre  de  la  Noblesse  du  GoMvernemeni 
de  P^ronney  Moutdidier  et  Eoye,  B.M. — F.R.  32.(21.)  ;  and  La  lih'olutUm 
d  Pdronne,  by  Gustave  Ramon^  ^i-hich  contains  the  cahiers  of  the 
bailiiage. 

^  Cahier  des  TroU  Ordres  rhinies  des  BaiUiagea  de  Montfort  VAmaury  et 
de  Drcux.    B.M.— F.R.  30.  (2C.) 
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Btituenta  to  bring  the  coinplaints  and  sa^cations,  oontuned  in 
the  cahiers  entrusted  to  l^em,  before  the  States-Qeoeral,  and 
to  obey  the  directions  to  themselves,  or  vuxndaia,  implicit^. 
This  system  of  election  was  entirely  satisfoctoiy  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  privileged  orders,  which  coald  elect  directly,  bat 
the  extreme  elaboration  and  complexity  prescribed  for  tiie 
elections  of  the  tiers  ^tat,  which  was  intended  to  secare  fair 
representation,  waa  only  puzzling  and  calculated  to  promote 
intrigues.  These  arrangements,  too,  were  oftea  further  compli- 
cated by  the  existence,  especially  in  Lorraine,  of  numerous 
secondary  or  subordinate  royal  bailliagcs ; '  for  the  same  elabo- 
rate process  was  adopted  for  the  election  of  deputations  to  Uie 
princi])al  bailliage  as  to  the  States-General  itselC 

The  local  excitement  caused  by  the  r&glement  in  every 
district  was  immense.  The  idea  of  the  election  was  a  new  one 
in  the  "  pays  d'^lection,"  where  there  had  been  no  elections 
since  the  States-Qencral  of  IGI4,  and  most  individuals  thought 
more  of  their  cities,  districts,  and  provinces  than  of  their 
country.  The  first  result  of  the  jmblication  of  the  rfeglement 
was,  tliercfore,  an  outburst  of  local  jealousies.  The  bailliage 
of  Aunis  claimed  to  be  independent  of  Saintonge;'  the 
royal  bailliage  of  Nivemais^  asserted  that  it  included  the 
ducal  bailliage,  and  the  old  quarrel  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Auvergno*  again  broke  out.  Similar  rivaliy  ap- 
peared  between  the  cities  of  liium  and  Clermont-Ferrand,' 

1  Lorraine  contained  no  leu  than  tliirty-fuur  rojo]  bnilliagea,  which 
were  gniupud  fur  oluctoml  puri>oseH  iiito  tliu  four  principal  boillisgea  of 
Nancy,  Hirucourt,  San-egiici nines,  and  Bar-lo-Diic. 

*  UieUdrede  La  livclnUe,  by  M.  Dupont,  p.  649,  La  Eodiolle,  1830; 
Hhtmrt  det  Rvcliduis,  by  L.  Dolayuit,  voL  u.  p.  194.  La  fioclicllo ; 
1870. 

*  Convoerttion  den  ^nU-Oinira\ix  H  LfgisJaiinn  £lid<yrt^t  dt  1789; 
Cnhln-s,  procii-cfrlxiiir,  tte.,  du  A'ircrnoli  tt  ZtvtiaoU,  by  A.  Labot,  pp. 
205-228.     Paria:  180C 

*  Consult  the  variouB  worlta  of  Francisque  Mtge,  tlie  dintingnighed 
local  historian  of  Auvcrgne,  published  aa  Chroniiiuea  tt  Ricite  dt  la 
Jtfeolution  dant  la  ci-deta>il  Dtiitr-Auixrgnt,  Ilfparlriiieiit  da  Puij  de  Dvvie. 

*  Mcmoirea  de  Hatourt  puUiit  par  mm  petit-fiU,  h  baron  de  Malowt, 
2ud  ed..  vuL  i.  ch.  ix.    Paria  :  1874. 
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each  claiming  to  be  the  capital  of  the  bailliage  of  Lower 
Auvergne,  and  between  the  towns  of  Clermont-en-Argonne  and 
Varennes^;  Chateauneuf-en-Thimerais '  asserted  that  it  was 
a  royal  bailliage,  and  not  dependent  on  Chartres ;  and  Metz 
raised  such  murmurs  about  its  being  an  imperial  city,  like 
Strasbourg  and  Valenciennes,  and  about  its  being  swamped  by 
country  voters  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  bailliage,  that 
it  obtained  an  additional  deputy  to  the  tiers  dtat  for  itself.^ 
The  whole  question  of  the  separate  representation  of  cities  was 
raised,  and  might  have  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  fourth 
Estate,  had  not  the  burgesses  of  Grenoble,  in  answer  to  an 
application  from  the  municipal  authorities  of  Montauban, 
Clermont-Ferrand,  Chdlons,  Orleans,  Tours,  Besan9on,  Dunkirk, 
and  Saint  Quentin,  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Picardy, 
Saint  Malo,  and  Lille,  advised  most  solemnly  and  earnestly 
against  any  attempt  to  weaken  the  harmony  of  the  tiers  dtat^ 
As  it  was,  the  cities  were  hardly  adequately  represented, 
although  many  of  them  had  a  very  large  number  of  electors 
assigned  to  them  in  the  electoral  assemblies  of  their  baUliages, 
From  the  number  of  these  electors  the  comparative  size  and 
importance  of  the  different  provincial  cities  in  France,  in  1789, 
may  be  estimated.  Lyons  was  allowed  150  electors  in  the 
electoral  assembly  of  its  bailliage;  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles, 
each  90 ;  Rouen,  80 ;  Nantes  and  Toulouse,  50 ;  Toulon,  40 ; 
Amiens,  Lille,  Orleans,  and  Versailles,  36;  and  Aix,  Angers, 
Brest,  Caen,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Nimes,  and  Rheims,  30.  Paris, 
as  the  capital,  was  ordered  to  elect  10  deputations — that 
is,  40  deputies  of  the  three  orders — directly  to  the  States- 
General.  Strasbourg,  the  ten  imperial  cities  of  Alsace,  and 
Valenciennes  each  returned  two  deputies  of  the  tiers  ^tat ;  and 
Metz,  by  its  importunity,  obtained  a  deputy  to  itself  in  March, 
1789. 

1  Supplementary  niglement  of  March  15, 1789.    B.M.— F.R.  26.  (13.) 

*  For  its  request,   see  B.M. — F.R.   20.  (5.),    which  is  granted  by  a 
supplementary  roglement  of  Fobniary  10,  1789.     B.M. — F.R.  25.  (35.) 

*  The  request  of  Metz  was  granted  for  these  two  reasons  by  a  8ui)plo- 
mentary  rc'glement,  dated  April  6,  1789.     B.M.— F.R.  30.  (17.) 

*  B.M. -F.R.  29.  (2.) 
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Tbese  qnarrels  between  city  and  dty  anil  bailliage  and 
bailliage,  together  with  the  discovery  of  mistakes  in  the  first 
rfeglement,  owing  to  the  novelty  of  the  idea  of  election  and 
ignorance  of  the  comparative  population  of  different  baiUiages, 
caused  the  Government  to  issue  a  great  numher  of  sopple- 
mentary  r^lements  for  special  cases  during  the  spring  of 
1789.  More  important  than  these  supplementary  r&glements 
were  those  r^ulating  the  elections  in  the  "pays  d'etat,"  which 
had  not  been  included  in  the  r^lement  of  January  24,  and 
which  granted  twenty-two  deputations  to  Brittany,*  twenty 
to  Ijangucdoc,'  sixteen  to  Burgundy*  eleven  to  Provence,* 
nine  to  Lorraine,'  seven  to  Franche  Comt^,*  and  ux  to 
Dauphin^ '  and  to  Alsace.*  Other  supplementary  liglemenfa 
greatly  increased  the  total  number  of  deputies  at  the  States- 
Qeneral,  for  Maine  was  granted  five  deputations  instead  of 
four,'  Ntmes '"  and  Paris  extra  muros,"  or  without  the  walls, 
four  instead  of  three,  Saint-Flour  "  three  instead  of  two,  and 
the  duchy  of  Alluet "  and  the  Angoumois "  two  instead  of 
one;  while  Chatcauneuf-en-Thimerais"  was  granted  a  separate 
deputation  from  Chartres,  and  the  eight  deputations  originally 
granted  to  the  Vermanduis  were  increased  to  nine,  and 
reJistiibuted  amon^  the  four  principal  bailliages  of  Klieims, 
Laon,  Troyca,  and  Vitry-le-Fran9ais.'^  The  inhabitants  of  the 
pays  de  Boule  were  aJlowed  a  separate  deputation,^'  because 
the  little  kingdom  of  Navarre  had  refused  to  be  treated  as 
a  bailliage  and  elect  deputies ;  and  the  Bas^iuea,'^  who  had 
unanimously  declined   to   obey  the  summons  of   the   grand 

»  March  16,  1V89.  B.M.  28  d.  2.  (6.)  •  February  7,  1789.  B.M.— 
F.R.  29.  (17.)  '  February  7,  1789.  B.M.-F.R.  26  (19.)  *  March  2, 
1789.  B.M.-P.E.  38.  (6.)  •  February  7,  1789.  B.M— FB.  29.  (35.) 
'  February  1ft,  1789.  B,M.— F.B.  27.  (8.)  '  April  7, 1789.  B.M.— F  R. 
28.  (18.)  "  FuliiTiary  7,  1789.  B.M.-F.R.  22,  (B.)  »  MnrcU  16,  1789. 
B.M.~F.R.  30.(1.)  w  March  8,  1789.  U.M.— F.R.  28  d.  1.  (2a.)  "May 
2,  1789.  BM.28d.  1.(32.)  "  February  15,  1789.  B.M.-F.R.  22. 
(21).  B  B.M.— F.R.  22.  (2.)  "  B.M.— F.ll.  22.  (C.)  »  Fchn.nry  19, 
1789.  B.M.— FJt.  25.  (a6.)  »•  Mareh  2,  1789.  B.M.-F.R.  29.  (5.) 
1'  Fubiuary  19, 1789.  B.M— F.R.  31.  (27.)  »  Maic'j  28, 1789.  B.M. 
-  F.R.  22.  (34.) 
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B^n^chal  of  Bayonne,  were  similarly  gratified.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Quatre  Yallees  were  also  allowed  a  special 
deputy  to  the  tiers  ^tat,^  because  the  s^n^hauss^e  of  Auch 
had  refused  to  receive  their  cahier,  and  since  the  people  of 
Couscrans  had  not  been  able  to  get  to  the  electoral  assembly 
of  G)mminges  on  the  appointed  day,  they  were  granted  a 
unique  deputation  of  three  members,  consisting  of  one  deputy 
of  each  order."  Sometimes  the  Government  seemed  to  act 
very  capriciously,  for  the  utterly  irregular  elections  in 
Dauphind  were  not  quashed,  while  those  at  Orleans^  and 
Senlis^  were  declared  illegal,  because  the  electors  had  not 
been  reduced  to  one-fourth  before  the  opening  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  three  orders.  Further  ditiiculties  were  caused 
by  the  obsolete  characteristics  of  the  bailliages.  The  offices 
of  grand  bailli  d'dp^  and  grand  sdn^hal  were  often 
hereditary,  and  conferred  so  little  authority  or  prestige,  that 
many  of  these  functionaries  had  never  assumed  their  office; 
and,  for  instance,  it  was  not  until  January,  1789,  when  he  was 
eighty-five  years  of  age  and  had  been  grand  bailli  for  more 
than  forty  years,  that  the  Comte  de  Mcsgrigny-Villebertain  was 
sworn  in  as  grand  bailli  d*^p^  of  the  bailliage  of  Troyes.* 
In  many  provinces  there  were  no  grand  baillis,  and  the  king 
had  to  supply  their  place  by  others ;  thus,  the  Governors 
of  Artois  and  the  Cambrdsis,  the  Commander-in-chief  in 
Corsica,  and  the  Captain-General  of  Roussillon  were  appointed 
to  act  in  their  respective  provinces,  and  in  Alsace  three 
noblemen,  the  Baron  d'Andlau,  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  and 
the  Baron  de  Schwembourg  d'Heilisheim,  were  specially 
nominated.  A  last  curious  electoral  question  was  the  question 
of  suppliants.  For  some  reason  the  various  electoral  assem- 
blies, with  some  few  exceptions,  had,  after  electing  their 
deputies,  elected  certain  deputSs  8U2>pleant8,  who  were  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  original  deputies  in  case  of  accident. 

»  May  2,  17^9.    B.M.  28  d.  1.  (33.)      ^  April  26,  1789.  28  d.  1.  (49.) 
8  March  12, 1789.     28  d.  1.  (28.)    *  March  8,  1789.    B.M.  28  d.  1.  (24.) 
^  Troyea  pendant  la  lUvolutUm,    by    Albert  Babeau,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 
Paris ;  lb73. 
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This  was  probably  due  to  tlie  desire  of  every  man  to  be 
mixed  up  in  the  States-General  in  some  way  or  anotiier,  if  not 
as  a  deputy,  as  a  deputy  auppMan^  or  even  as  an  elector. 
On  May  3,  by  a  special  decree,  the  election  of  deputies 
m.v[>^ia.nt%  vas  recognized,  and  they  were  ordered  to  replace 
the  deputies  of  their  balllia^  in  case  of  death,  iUneas, 
resignation,  or  absence  irom  the  realm.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  system  of  auppUania  was  a  bad  one,  for  it 
prevented  the  Qovemment  from  taking  advantage  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  representative  body  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  country 
by  a  fresh  election  in  a  particular  district  or  city. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  examine  the  behaviour  of  the 
three  orders  during  the  electoral  period;  for  the  reactionary 
tendencies  of  the  majority  of  the  noblesse,  and  the  rj^mpatby 
of  the  higher  clergy  with  them,  the  unselfish  policy  and 
generous  ideas  of  the  minority  of  the  noblesse,  the  leaning 
of  the  inferior  clergy  towards  the  people,  and  the  mixture  of 
shrewdness  and  sclH^^hnoss,  fear  and  over-expectation  of  the 
bourgeois  and  peasants,  api>ear  as  clearly  in  the  various 
accounts  of  the  elections  all  over  Fi'ancc  as  in  their  cahicrs. 

The  noblesse  of  France  was  in  17)49  far  less  of  a  caste 
than  has  been  popularly  bolioved,  for  noliility  could  always 
be  obtained  by  tlic  purcliase  of  an  estate,  bearing  a  title 
of  ni>bility  witli  it,  or  by  holding  one  of  the  innumerable 
offices  under  the  Crown  for  a  sufKciently  long  time,  and  the 
descendants  of  such  new  noblemen  became  noble  in  blood 
in  the  fuuith  generation,  if  tliey  had  not  in  the  meantime 
"derogated"  by  engaging  in  trade.  Nevertheless,  between 
the  old  seignenre,  or  noblesse  of  the  sword,  and  this  new 
noblesse,  which  had  won  its  nobility  by  administrative, 
judicial,  or  municipal  ofHce,  or  by  money,  the  line  was  clearly 
drawn ;  and  it  is  not^iwoithy  tliat  the  loinier  were  extremely 
liberal  in  their  ideas,  like  Muntmui\>iicy,  La  lU)chelbucaulJ, 
and  Liifuyelte,  while  the  latter  wurc  must  tenacious  of  their 
newly  got  privilegi-s.  Further,  it  luny  be  noticed  that  but 
few  of  the  noblesse  had  titles  in  the  Kngliiih  meaning  of  the 
word,  tliougb  they  showed   their  nobility  by  a^isuming  tiie 
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name  of  one  of  their  estates  with  <26  before  it  instead  of  their 
patronymic ;  thus,  for  instance,  out  of  the  eighty-four  noble- 
men who  met  at  the  electoral  assembly  of  Troyes,  only 
fourteen  bore  the  title  of  due,  marquis,  comte,  vicomte,  baron, 
or  chevalier,^  The  system  of  proxies  in  the  elections  to  the 
States-General,  which  not  only  allowed  the  great  lords  and 
princes  of  the  blood  to  send  their  representatives  to  the 
assemblies  of  every  bailliage  in  which  they  possessed  pro- 
perty, but  also  provided  for  the  representation  of  minors  and 
noble  ladies,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  Estate  of  the  noblesse 
at  Versailles  was  to  represent  landed  property  held  by  noble 
tenur&  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  any  nobleman  of  proved 
nobility,  if  of  suflBcient  age,  was  permitted  to  vote  in  person 
or  by  proxy,  and  thus  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  though  an 
Englishman  who  owned  no  property  in  France,  was  permitted 
to  vote  by  proxy  in  the  electoral  assembly  at  Bourges,  as 
Due  d'Aubigny,  a  title  inherited  from  his  ancestress,  Louise 
do  Querouaille.^  The  result  of  this  wide  interpretation  of 
the  word  "  noblesse "  to  include  both  the  noble  by  blood  and 
the  owners  of  "  noble  "  property  was,  that  in  many  places  the 
old  and  the  new  noblesse  quarrelled  to  the  final  victory 
of  the  latter  from  their  numbers,  and  that  in  some  instances 
the  nobles  holding  fiefs  decided  to  exclude  those  noble  only 
by  blood,  which  caused  Miiabeau's  rejection  by  the  noblesse 
of  Aix.  Arguments  were  freely  drawn  on  this  (question  from 
a  book  recently  published  by  Chdrin,  the  learned  genealogist, 
who  was  to  be  the  intimate  friend  of  Hoche,  and  to  die  a 
republican  general  on  the  field  of  Zurich,  but  who  now  wrote 
an  elaborate  treatise  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  of  the  new 
noblesse  from  the  electoral  assemblies.®  In  nearly  all  of  the 
electoral  assemblies  of  the  noblesse  there  appeared  a  decided 

*  Babeau's  Trwjtt  pendant  la  RevohUion^  vol.  i.  p.  164. 

*  Proces-verbal  de  VAssemhUe  de  la  Noblesse  du  Berri  tenue  a  Bourges  en 
178a    B.M.— F.R.  24.  (5.) 

*  Abr6g6  Chronologique  d*^dit$,  DSdarations,  BeglementSy  Arrets  et 
Lettres  Patentts  des  Rots  de  France  de  la  troisieme  Race,  concemant  lefait 
de  Noblessey  pr^cidS  d'un  Dtscours  sur  Vorigine  de  la  Noblesse,  by  L.  N.  H. 
Oh^rin.    12mo.    Pans :  1788. 
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detenniiiatioii  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to  hold  firmly  to 
all  their  privileges,  except  those  in  matters  of  taxation,  which 
they  felt  to  be  untenable ;  but  iu  many  instances  their  cabiers 
contained  more  liberal  ideas  than  they  had  adopted,  for  while 
yi*ung  and  enthusiastic  noblemen  were  generally  elected  to 
draw  up  the  cahleis,  men  of  the  most  conservative  and 
reactionary  ideas  were  elected  deputiea  Yet  there  were  some 
few  exceptional  elections  where  the  liberal  noblesse  wero 
entirely  successfuL  At  Langres,  indeed,  one  of  the  only  three 
baitliages,  where  the  three  orders  had  agreed  to  act  t^ether 
and  draw  up  their  cahier  in  common,  the  credit  was  due 
to  the  bishop,  but  at  Hontfort  I'AmauTy  the  unanimity  was 
entirely  the  work  of  the  grand  bailli  d'^p^,  the  young  Comte 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  who  even  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  three  orders  to  recommend  vote  "par  t^te"  in  their 
caliier.^  The  course  of  the  election  at  Chateauneuf-en- 
Thimerais  was  in  many  respects  a  typical  one.  The  noblesse 
and  the  electors  of  the  tiers  ^tat  agreed  to  draw  up  their 
cahier  together,  and  found  themselves  in  accord  on  general 
principles,  and  all  promised  to  go  well,  until  the  electors  of 
the  tiers  ^tat  proposed  a  clause  in  the  common  cahier,  con- 
demning the  game  laws,  at  which  the  noblesse  took  exception, 
and  the  dispute  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  two  orders.' 
At  F^onne,'  where  Alexandre  de  Lamcth  was  the  guiding 
npirit  of  the  noblesse,  the  three  orders  agreed  bo  act  together 
and  to  draw  up  a  common  cahier ;  but  eventually  only  the 
noblesse  and  the  electors  of  the  tiers  ^tat  acted  together, 
because  the  clergy,  after  drawing  up  a  very  liberal  cahier 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Abb^  Maury,  had  to  disperse 
early,  in  order  to  perform  Sunday  mass  in  their  separate 

*  Cahier  da  troit  Ordrn  riunfi  det  BaUliaga  de  MoTif/orlVAmauTf/efde 
Dreux,  prtr-fdti  dn  Ati-Mm  inttrfi  dam  le  Frot^terbal  de  I'Aufti^IA 
'li'i.ftah  dts  ditt  iroit  Ordrtt  du  16  Mai,  1769,  et  autrei  aTrSiei  puterirurti. 
il.M.— F.R.  30.  (26.) 

*  FroeU-vtrbalde  FAuemWe  de  !a  KobUtte  de  Chateau»evf-tn-Thimtrai'» 
B.M.— F.R.41.  (1). 

*  Kamou'a  La  JUooltdion  d  Pertmnf,  bk.  ii.  p.  132. 
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parishes.  At  Senlis,^  the  noblesse,  under  the  prenidency  of 
the  Due  de  L^vis,  was  ready  to  act  with  the  electors  of  the 
tiers  ^tat,  and  the  same  spirit  appeared  at  Nevers,'  but  in 
both  instances  tlie  clergy  refused  their  consent  and  concur- 
rence. But  these  elections  were  purely  exceptional,  for  as 
a  rule  the  noblesse  held  superciliously  aloof  from  the  electors 
of  the  tiers  ^tat,  and  more  than  once,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
would-be  reformer  of  the  army,  the  Comte  de  Guibert,  at 
Bourges,  treated  with  the  greatest  indignity  all  suppoiters 
of  liberal  ideas  among  themselves.'  Great  estates,  long- 
proved  nobility  of  family,  royal  descent,  or  tenure  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  State,  did  not  ensure  success  at  the 
elections  of  the  noblesse :  the  Mar^chal  Due  de  Noailles,  and 
the  Due  d'Ayen,  the  heads  of  the  great  house  of  Noailles, 
were  rejected ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  though  proposed  in  five 
provincial  bailliages,  was  only  elected  in  two,  Cr^py-en-Valois 
and  Villers-Cotterets ;  and  Calonne  was  not  only  not  elected, 
but  even  unanimously  refused  admission  to  the  assembly  of 
the  noblesse  of  the  bailliage  of  Bailleul.^  In  many  bailliages, 
notably  at  Bordeaux,'*  the  liberal  noblesse  protested  and 
abstained  from  concurring  in  the  elections ;  but  it  was  only 
in  Artois  that  the  reactionary  noblesse  felt  it  necessary  to 
protest.      At  Vesoul,  the  capital  of  the  bailliage  of  Amont® 

*  Procea-verhal  et  cahier  de  la  Noblesse  du  Bailliage  de  Senlis,  B.M.— 
F.R.  39.  (21.) 

*  Labot's  Cahiers,  etc. ,  du  Nivernois  et  Dovziois,  p.  341. 

»  B.M.— F.R.  24.  (6.),  and  Mimoires  du  Cimte  MiU  de  Melito,  voL  i. 
p.  3.     Paris :  1876. 

*  Discimrs  proncmcd  le  premier  Avrily  1789,  par  M,  VanprcuieUes, 
ienyer,  Litutenant-Q^nSral  du  Bailliage  royal  de  Flandres  d  Bailleul, 
prdsidant  le  tiers  Hat,  d  Vouverture  de  Vassevihlde,  s^iivi  de  la  d6libSration 
du  tiers  Hat,  et  de  la  risolufion  prise  par  le  ClergS  au  sujet  de  la  voyage  de 
M.  de  Calonne  d  BaiUeul    B.M  —F.R.  22.  (2.) 

*  Didaration  faiie  par  une  partie  de  la  Noblesse  de  Guienne,  adh&rant 
aux  principes  de  la  declaration  faite  par  un  de  nous  [Lafon  de  Ladebat]  d 
VAssemhlU  gdnireLle  hier  6  Avrily  1789,  signed  by  twenty-eight  noblemen 
and  eleven  proxies  headed  by  Due  do  Duras.     B.M. — F.R.  40.  (5.) 

*  B.M.— F.R.  22.  (2.)  and  22.  (3.)  ;  Pingaud's  Pr^sidetit  de  Koc*,  in 
the  Bevue  Historique,  November,  1822,  pp.  300-302. 
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in  Francbe  Comt^,  there  was  &  double  election.  The  sap- 
pnrtera  of  the  rights  of  the  provincial  Estates,  headed  by  the 
Preaident  de  Vezet,  had  refused  to  aaiemble,  as  the  rfegtement 
had  directed,  and  in  tbeir  absence  the  liberal  noblesse  elected 
liberal  deputies,  including  the  Marqnis  de  Toulongeon  and 
Bureaux  de  Pusy.  The  conservative  noblesse  then  saw  the 
advantage  they  had  given  tiieir  adversaries,  and  met  of  their 
own  accord,  and  elected  conservative  deputies,  headed  by 
De  Vezet,  and  this  double  election  gave  rise  to  many  a  long 
debate  after  the  meeting  of  the  States-Qeneral  at  Versailles. 
In  some  bailliages  parties  were  very  evenly  balanced,  and 
at  Blois,  where  the  great  chemist  Lavoisier  was  secretary,^ 
and  Alexandre  de  Beauhamais  was  elected  deputy,  forty-three 
noblemen  were  found  to  support  vote  "  par  tSte,"  against 
fifty-one  in  favour  of  vote  "  par  ordre."  '  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
liberal  ideas  of  the  minority,  the  nobles  of  1789  showed  their 
consciousness  of  their  rank  in  their  universal  and  unanimous 
protest  in  nearly  every  bailliage  against  the  punishment 
indicted  upon  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan  for  his  share  in  the 
scandal  of  the  diamond  necklace,  and  against  the  arbitrary 
dismissal  of  the  Comte  de  Moreton-Chabrillant  from  the 
command  of  his  n-ftiment  On  the  whole,  the  elections  of 
the  noblesse  exhibited  a  marked  opposition  to  any  constitu- 
tional reforms,  although  in  the  electoral  assemblies  the  order 
almost  universally  promised  to  abandon  its  privileges  in 
taxation ;  but  it  was  nevertheless  certain  that  the  Estate  of 
the  noblesse  would  contain  a  few  noblemen  conspicuous  for 
their  liberal  idea-s.  Their  acknowledged  chief  was  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  the  friend  of  Washington,  who  had 
been  elected  at  Riom,  and  whose  services  in  America  had 
already  associated  his  name  with  the  idea  of  revolution.  Many 
of  the  young  ofHcers,  who  had  served  under  him  or  with  him 
'  It  was  at  this  time  that  LaToiaier,  on  eoniing  to  Blou  for  the 
olectioni,  lent  the  city  fifty  thousand  francs  witliout  interest,  and  thiu 
saved  it  from  famine,  foe  vhich  loan  he  was  made  a  citizen  of  Blois. 
JliiU^re  dt  Bliiii,  by  L.  Itergerin  and  A.  Dupr^,  voL  i.  pp.  170,  171.  Blois : 

law. 

'  B.M.— F.R.  25.  (8.) 
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in  Americai  had  imbibed  the  same  ideas,  and  several  of 
them  were  elected  to  the  States-Qeneral,  including  the 
Yicomte  de  Noailles,  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  the  Prince  de 
Broglie,  the  Yicomte  Alexandre  de  Beauhamais,  the  Comte 
Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  and  the  eloquent  brothers,  Charles 
and  Alexandre  de  Lameth. 

The  clerical  elections  ^  are  far  more  interesting  than  those 
of  the  noblesse,  for  in  them  first  appeared  the  signs  of  what 
has  been  called  "  the  insurrection  of  the  cur&i/'  The  unequal 
division  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church  in  France  is  fairly  shown 
by  the  fact  that^  out  of  its  income  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  millions  of  francs,  the  curds  received  but  thirty-six 
millions,  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  expected  to  have  in 
the  electoral  assemblies  an  influence  proportionate  to  their 
wealth  and  rank;  but  they  were  to  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed, for,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  cur&  of  Dauphin^, 
the  inferior  clergy  in  nearly  every  province  utterly  disre- 
garded their  spiritual  chiefs.  In  tliis  behaviour  they  were 
encouraged  by  their  numbers,  for  the  rfeglement  allowed 
every  beneficed  curd  or  vicaire — as  long  as  he  returned  him- 
self, or  could  find  a  substitute,  to  sing  mass  on  Sunday,  if  a 
Sunday  intervened  during  the  course  of  the  elections — to  be 
present  at  the  electoral  assembly  and  to  vote  in  person,  while 
even  the  wealthiest  monasteries  and  chapters  might  only  send 
single  representatives,  and  tlie  bishops  had  only  their  own 
votes.  Besides  the  "  insurrection  of  the  curds "  against  their 
bishops,  a  strong  feeling  of  dislike  towards  the  monks  on  the 
part  of  the  curds  is  as  clearly  perceived  in  the  course  of  the 
electoral  period.  This  feeling  had  showed  itself  very  early  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  place,  as  teachers  of  the 
inferior  clergy,  had  been  taken  by  the  Oratorians,  who  held 
distinctly  Jansenist  opinions.  It  was  a  result  of  their  educa- 
tion also  that  the  curds  differed  from  their  bishops  in  their 

^  The  whole  question  of  the  clerical  elections  and  the  insurrection  of 
the  cur^s  is  thoroughly  worked  out  in  Chassin's  Ze  Gmit  de  la  BSvoliUionf 
^ol.  ii.,  Les  Cahiers  des  Curia,    Paris :  1882. 
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leniency  towards  Frotestantism  and  even  towarde  rationalism ; 
for,  'wIiL'.e  as  recentlj  a8  January,  1788,  the  bishops  in  conclave 
at  Paria  had  solemnlj  and  emphatically  protested  against  the 
very  moderate  concessions  made  to  the  Protestante,  and  had 
always  condemned  Rousseaa,  the  country  our&  lived  on  good 
terms  with  the  Protestant  pastors,  and  Icnev  by  heart  Bous- 
seau's  "  Confessions  of  a  Savoyard  Vicar." 

The  character  of  the  bishops  and  dignitaries  of  the  Chorch, 
from  the  very  mode  of  their  appointment^  could  hardly  be 
oxiiected  to  be  particularly  moral,  or  their  sentiments  particu- 
larly liberal.  They  were  usually  younger  sons  of  wealthy 
nol)Iumen  or  ministem  of  state;  for,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
family  property  undivided,  it  was  the  custom  for  only  one  son 
of  a  noble  house  to  be  allowed  to  marry,  while  tlie  others 
cither  took  orders  or  became  knights  of  the  order  of  St  John 
of  Malta.  It  was  not  necessarily  the  eldest  son  who  was 
chosen  to  carry  on  the  family  stock;  and  Charles  Maurice 
do  Talleyrand-Fi^rigord,  for  instance,  the  witty  Bishop  of 
Autun,  whose  career  was  to  be  so  long  and  varied,  had  been 
sent  into  the  Church,  although  the  eldest  son,  because  of 
his  feeble  health.  Sueli  hishops,  and  so  chosen,  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  in  sympathy  with  either  their  cur^  or  the 
people.  They  lived  at  Paris,  and  regarded  their  dignities 
merely  as  sources  of  income,  and  were  incessantly  mixed 
up  in  court  intrigues  in  order  to  procure  their  translation 
to  richer  sees.  To  such  an  extent  had  the  court  obtained 
r  absolute  power  over  the  Church,  that,  out  of  the  131  arch- 
>  bishoprics  and  bishoprics  in  France  in  1789,  only  five  were 
'  given  to  men  of  roturier  birth,  and  these  were  the  five 
poorest  of  all.  It  i^  strange  rather  that  so  many  good  and 
liberal-minded  bishops  were  produced  under  this  system  than 
that  there  were  so  many  of  immoral  life  and  narrow-minded 
ideas.  For  liberal-minded  bishops  did  exist;  and,  though  the 
majority  of  the  bench  held  by  the  order  from  which  they 
sprang,  and  declined  to  admit  the  necessity  of  reform,  a  gi-eat 
part  was  played  during  the  electoral  period  and  tho  early 
months  of  the  States^Oeneral  by  such  tolerant  statesmen  as 
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the  Archbishops  of  Vienne  and  Bordeaux,  and  the  bishops  of 
Blois,  Langres,  and  Nancy.  Most  of  the  bishops  and  high 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  as  in  Brittany,  were  disgusted  with 
the  clause  in  the  rfeglement,  which  threw  supreme  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  cur&i,  and  protested  vehemently  against  it ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  Necker,  whose  Protestant  faith  made 
him  incline  favourably  towards  the  parochial  clergy,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  Estate  of  the  clergy  would  not  have 
consisted,  as  in  former  times,  of  bishops  and  abb&  alona  Yet 
the  bishops,  as  a  body,  played  a  more  important  part  in  the 
elections  than  they  did  in  the  States-General,  for  Necker  could 
not  help  appointing  them  ex-ojicio  presidents  of  the  electoral 
assemblies  of  the  clergy.  This  did  not  always  ensure  their 
election  as  deputies ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  bishop  or  one  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  bailliage  was  elected  with  one,  two,  or  more 
cur^ ;  and,  when  the  elections  were  completed,  it  was  found 
that  the  Estate  of  the  clergy  would  be  represented  at  Versailles 
by  42  bishops,  55  ablxls,  and  7  monks,  together  with  no  less 
than  205  curda 

The  unpopularity  of  monks  and  friars  with  the  parochial 
clergy  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  in  nearly  every 
parish,  the  greater  tithes,  and  often  the  larger  poi-tion  of  the 
lesser  tithes,  were  exacted  for  the  benefit  of  some  distant 
monastery,  which  did  nothing  for  the  parish,  while  the  curd 
had  to  do  all  the  work  for  a  mere  pittance.  Most  of  these 
monasteries  were  extiemely  wealthy,  and,  as  the  number  of 
monks  had  steadily  declined  for  more  than  twenty-five  years, 
it  followed  that  the  abbots  and  priors  were  richer  than  ever 
before.  These  appointments  had  fallen,  like  the  bishoprics, 
under  the  control  of  the  court,  and  were  generally  filled  by 
cadets  of  noble  families  on  their  way  to  a  bishopric,  or  held 
by  them  with  a  bishopric.  The  wealth,  superciliousness,  and 
absenteeism  of  the  abbess  and  prieurs  made  monks  in  general 
unpopular ;  yet  the  individual  monks,  who  formed  the  commu- 
nities, had  often  as  much  reason  to  complain  of  their  superiors 
as  the  cur&  or  the  people  in  general.  The  despotism  which 
these  superiors  exercised  over  the  members  of  their  monas- 
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teiies  is  Tell  illustrated  by  a  cnrions  electoral  epiaoda  Accord- 
ing to  the  rfegiement,  each  monaateiy  waa  to  elect  a  represen- 
t-itive,  but  Uie  prior  of  the  convent  of  Carthusian  monka  at 
Bellary,  in  the  Nivemoia,  refused  to  allov  his  monka  to  electa 
and  said  that  he  would  himself  go  to  the  electoral  asaembly 
of  the  cletgy  aa  their  representative.  The  monka,  however, 
elected  their  sacristan  in  a  secret  meeting,  and  having  do 
money,  tiiey  then  wrote  a  curious  letter  to  Necker,  begging 
him  to  send  a  remittance  for  their  deputy's  expensea  to  a 
certain  notaiy  in  the  village  for  fear  of  the  priori  The 
convents  of  nnns  were  nearly  aa  rich  aa  the  munaHteries, 
and  aa  much  detested  aa  impropriatora  of  tithes ;  Uiey  gene- 
rally sent  their  father  confessora  as  their  representatives  to  the 
electoral  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  their  bailliage,  and  in  more 
than  one  instance  these  proxies  were  elected  to  the  Statea- 
GeneraL  The  chaptere  of  canons  were  in  the  ^;gr^;ate  not 
nearly  so  rich  as  the  monasteries,  but  each  individual  canon 
was  far  richer  than  each  individual  monk,  because  the  income 
of  the  chapter  was  equally  distributed  amongst  its  members, 
and  there  wan  no  rich  abbot  or  prior  to  take  the  lion's  share. 
As  usual,  whenever  a  chapter  was  cscessively  rich,  like  those 
of  Lyons  or  Saint  D^nis,  care  was  taken  that  every  canon 
should  be  of  noble  birth,  and  the  same  precaution  waa  generally 
observed  by  the  bishops  in  appointing  their  vicars-general,  and 
the  clergy  of  their  cathedrals.  Exception  must  be  made  from 
the  general  detestation  in  which  the  regular  clergy  were  held 
by  the  cur&  in  favour  of  the  teaching  brotherhoods,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Oratorians.'  This  body  had  obtained  and  deserved 
an  immense  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  and,  since 
the  BtipprcBsion  of  the  Je8uit.<i,  had  almost  monopolized  the 
education  of   the  clergy.      That    they   were  worthy  of  the 

'  Lnbot'l  CcEhferi,  procM-tvrbauz,  etc.,  (Jii  Nivtmoi'i  tt  Dotixioit,  pp. 
a33-i;40. 

'  Pur  the  condition  of  tha  bretliren  of  the  Oratoc^r  in  1789  and  their 
attitude  towards  tlie  Revolution,  sea  tha  niono'^ntph  of  Ff-re  A.  Ingold 
L'Orafoire  ef  la  JUvohaioa,  in  the  Revue  d«  la  Jiewlutiun  tot  April, 
June,  Jul;,  and  September,  1883. 
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esteem  in  which  they  were  held  is  proved  by  the  general 
excellence  of  the  provincial  cur^  in  both  morals  and  ability. 
Some  of  the  greatest  and  most  pure-minded  of  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders  came  from  among  their  own  ranks ;  and,  since 
they  could  boast  of  Daunou  and  Lakanal,  the  Oratorians  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  the  more  able  and  more  nnscrupulous  men 
who  had  been  for  some  years  teachers  in  their  college  at 
Joilly  ^ — Fouch^  and  Billaud-Varenna 

The  cur&,  as  has  been  said,  were  generally,  from  their 
excellent  education,  inclined  to  Jansenist  opinions  or  else 
to  a  broad-minded  toleration,  and  the  absence  of  any  effectual 
supervision  on  the  part  of  their  bishops  had  made  them 
extremely  independent^  and  accustomed  them  to  think  for 
themselves  both  in  questions  of  politics  and  theology.  By 
birth  the  country  cur^  generally  belonged  to  the  very  poorest 
class,  and  were  therefore  in  entire  sympathy  with  their  flocks, 
over  whom  their  education,  which  had  very  often  been  given  to 
them  by  the  liberality  of  the  seigneur  or  a  subscription  from 
the  village,  gave  them  an  immense  ascendancy.  They  were, 
as  a  rule,  too  poor  ever  to  leave  their  parishes,  and  their 
remuneration  consisted  in  certain  small  tithes  paid  in  kind, 
which  afforded  barely  enough  to  sustain  life.  As  early  as  1776 
the  country  cur^  of  Dauphind  had  leagued  together  to  obtain 
a  small  portion  of  the  gieater  tithes,  which  were  impropriated 
by  the  monasteries,  and  in  1782  they  had  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  small  additional  income,  which  brought  up  the  average 
stii>end  of  a  country  curd  to  about  £32  a  year.  A  much  better 
position  was  held  by  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  towns,  who 
were  generally  of  at  least  bourgeois  birth,  and  were  much 
more  adequately  paid,  but  they  somewhat  resembled  the  gay 
abbds  of  Paris,  and  had  far  less  influence  over  the  shrewd 
bourgeois  and  intelligent  artisans,  who  formed  their  congrega- 
tions, than  their  rural  brethren  had  over  their  simple  flocka 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  power  of  eloquence  or 
great  literary  ability  often  raised  cur&  of  the  very  humblest 

^  Hisiaire  de  VAbbaye  ei  du  ColUge   de  JuiUy,  by  Chariot  HameL 
8vo.     Paris:  18G8. 
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birth  to  pudtions  of  importance,  or  conferred  upon  fliem  a 
great  influence  over  their  brethren.  The  rich  abbey  of  Lions, 
or  Lihons,  was  conferred  apon^ean  Siflrein  Maury,  the  son  of 
a  cobbler  of  Valr^,  by  the  king  himaelf,  at  the  request  of  tiie 
Parlement  of  Faria,  as  the  reward  for  a  ungle  sermon  preached 
before  that  body  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  Henri  Gr^goire, 
tbe  cur^  of  Embermesnil,  who  was  to  be  chief  founder  and 
supporter  of  Uie  constitutional  Chnreh  establiehed  in  France 
in  1790,  first  made  hia  name  &)noas  by  his  literary  efforts. 
In  177$  he  had  won  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of 
Nancy  for  an  eaaay  on  poetry,  and,  lat«r,  one  offered  by  the 
Academy  of  Metz  for  an  essay  on  the  regeneration  of  the  Jews ; 
and  it  was  this  literary  reputation  which  enabled  him,  not  only 
to  take  the  lead  of  the  cur&  assembled  iu  his  own  bailllage  of 
Nancy,  but  of  all  the  cur^  in  Lorraine,  by  means  of  bia 
"  Circulaire  imprimfe,"  and  bis  "  Nouvelle  lettre  au3t  Cur&," 
published  in  1788  and  1789,  in  which  he  remarked  that,  if  a 
Ctiurch  only  possessed  Spanish  bislmpa  and  French  cnr^  it 
would  be  perfectly  administered.  The  great  number  of  able 
men  which  time  proved  to  be  contained  among  the  cur&  of 
France  in  1789  is  very  noticeable ;  not  only  Gr^oire,  but 
Massieu,  Thomas  Lindet,  Jean  Baptiste  Boyer,  and  Jean  Pierre 
Sauiine,  were  all  cur&  at  that  time,  while  the  monasteries 
could  only  reveal  unscrupulous  intriguers  like  the  Capucin 
Francois  Chabot,  or  half-witted  eutbumasts  Uke  the  Carthusian 
Dom  Gerle. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  representatives  of  the 
clergy  of  Dauphin^  had  been  chosen,  with  the  exception  of 
tliu  Archbishop  of  Vienne,  by  the  diocesan  council  of  Grenoble, 
which  had  elected  four  abb& ;  but,  to  avoid  similar  mistakes, 
the  CUT&  of  Dauphin^  earnestly  counselled  the  cur^  of 
Brittany  and  of  all  France  to  beware  of  leaving  the  elections 
in  tlie  hand  of  tlicir  suporiors.  In  Brittany  itself,  when  the 
diyiiitariea  of  the  Church  refused  to  act,  the  cuitfe,  or,  as  they 
are  locally  called,  the  recteui-a,  met  by  themselves  in  accordance 
with  the  r^glement,  and  the  clergy  of  that  province  were 
represented  in  the  Estate  of  the  clergy  at  Versailles  by  twenty- 
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four  recieurs.  A  curious  instance  of  the  poverty  of  the  clergy 
and  of  their  attitude  towards  the  wealthy  abbes  appears  in 
an  account  of  the  elections  of  the  bailliage  of  Chaumont,  in 
which  there  was  no  bishop's  see,  where  Dom  Raucourt,  the 
rich  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  was  elected  president  of  the  electoral 
assembly  of  the  clergy,  because  he  alone  could  entertain  the 
whole  body  at  dinner.^  He  kept  open  house  in  vain,  for 
when  the  day  of  election  came  he  was  passed  over,  and  two 
cur&  were  elected  deputies.  In  most  bailliages,  however, 
there  was  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  great  question  was  whether 
the  bishop,  who  presided  ea>q^cio,  should  be  elected  a  deputy 
or  not.  They  generally  presided  with  great  vigour,  and  made 
many  long  sermons  and  harangues ;  indeed,  one  prelate,  the 
Bishop  of  Nevers,  who  attempted  to  preside  at  two  elections, 
at  Nevers  and  Saint  Pierre-le-Moustier,  with  but  a  slight 
interval  between  them,  died  of  over-exertion.^  But  never- 
theless, less  than  one-tliird  of  the  total  number  succeeded  in 
securing  their  election.  The  good  influence  of  Mgr.  de  la 
Luzerne,  Bishop  of  Langres,  in  maintaining  the  unanimity 
of  the  three  orders  at  Langres,  has  been  mentioned,  and  the 
Bishops  of  Nancy  and  of  Blois  attempted  to  act  in  a  similar 
manner.  Mgr.  de  Thymines,  indeed,  the  Bishop  of  Blois, 
propounded  ideas  of  reform  of  a  most  thorough  character, 
and  published  a  most  curious  and  interesting  electoral  pam- 
phlet, under  the  title  of  *^  Instructions  et  Cahier  du  hameau  de 
Madon."  •  A  typical  election  was  that  at  fivreux,  where  the 
Bishops  of  Evreux  and  Lisieux  were  both  present.*  After 
the  general  assembly,  the  curt^s  collected  together  in  the  crypt 
of  the  cathedral  and  decided  on  whom  their  choice  should 
fall.  They  selected  one  extremely  wealthy  curd,  who  had 
private  property,   M.  de  la  Lande,  curd  of  Illiers   I'^^veque, 

*  Hisfoire  de  Cknumont,  by  E.  Jolibois,  1836 ;    MSmoires  du  Comte 
Beugwtt,  vol.  i.  p,  100,  2nd  edit.    Paris  :  18G8. 

*  Labot*8  Cahiem,  proces-verbauXy  etc.,  du  Nivernois  et  D&nziois,  p.  318. 
»  Published  at  Blois,  1789.     In  British  Museum,  010  b  1. 

*  Notices  historiqii^s  atir  la  Revolufion  dana  le  VSpartement  de  VEure,  by 
Boivin-Champeaux,  pp.  24-28.     J^vreux  :  1868. 
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nnd  one  poor  parisli  priest,  Thomas  Lindet,  enr^  of  tiw 
eluircli  of  Saiute-Croix  at  Bemay,  who  was  afterwarda  the 
lint  constitutional  biahop  of  Evrenz,  and  whose  brother, 
Uoljtirt  Lindet,  though  tlien  only  a  poor  notary  at  Bcmay, 
watt  \a  four  ycara  to  be  one  of  the  rulers  of  France.  When, 
thoivfoi-o,  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  proceeded  to  the  election 
(if  itx  doputios  to  the  Statea-Genend,  the  two  bishops  were 
HUvpiiHed  to  find  that  they  were  rejected,  and  that  these  two 
cun^  were  at  once  elected  by  a  lai^  minority.  The  cshiera  of 
tliu  cluf}^  contained  many  eomplainta  of  the  wealth  of  the 
l>iHlii)|M  and  the  monasteries,  and  showed  but  little  respect 
fur  the  sanctity  of  their  superiors;  for  the  cur&  all  seemed  to 
liavo  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  remark,  which  the  caria 
uf  DauphimJ  made  to  the  rectelirs  of  Brittany, "  The  bishops 
are  but  citizens  as  you  are;"  and  further,  some  of  the  clerical 
caliicrs  even  contained  a  recommendation  for  the  toleration 
of  all  religions.  The  cahiers  of  the  laity  were  even  more 
decided  on  matters  of  Church  reform,  and  Jerome  Petiou  did 
not  hesitate,  in  his  "Avis  aux  Fran^iiia,"  to  demand  the 
iiamediate  abolition  of  the  celibucy  of  tlie  cleigy. 

If  the  course  of  the  elections  in  tbe  provincial  assemblies 
of  the  noblcHse  and  the  clergy,  and  the  cahiers  drawn  up  in 
them,  exhibited  the  signs  of  the  times,  still  more  was  this 
the  case  with  the  tiers  6tst.  From  the  smallest  village,  as 
well  as  from  the  largest  city,  came  demands  for  absolute 
political  freedom,  which  prove  how  universally  the  ideas  of 
Voltuire  and  of  Rousseau  had  permeated  through  every  class.' 
The  cahici-a  drawn  up  in  the  primary  assemblies,  or  adopted  by 
them  from  some  printed  pamphlet  or  one  of  the  innumerable 
"Modules  de  Cabier,"  have  already  been  mentioned;  but  the 
cahier  of  the   village   of  Asnau,'  which   has   been   recentiy 

I  There  ara  seven  vuluroes  of  cahicra  of  the  bailliagea  piibliBhed  aa 
vols.  1-7  of  the  Ardiinet  Parlemeiitairci  de  1787  a  1800,  printed  by  orderof 
U\o  National  ABSL-mbly,  uud  edited  by  MM.  Slavidiil  and  Liiuri^nt  (I'aria : 
186J:{-7i>) ;  and  a  list  of  tha  printed  cahiers  to  be  found  in  the  BibliotLeqiie 
Nationale  and  the  Archives  it  publisliod  in  Chasain's  Xe  Genie  de  la  Bevo- 
Itilivn,  vol.  i.  pp.  361-.SC3. 

'  Labut'i  VahitTt,  prticit-verbanx,  ttc,  du  Hivernoit  et  SoKuoit,  pp. 
261-2C2. 
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printed,  is  far  more  interesting  tban  they  are,  for  it  gives  an 
aathentie  picture  of  village  troubles  in  1789.  The  little 
village  only  contained  135  houses,  and  yet  it  could  boast  of 
six  procureurs,  six  notaries,  and  four  huLssiers  or  officers  of 
the  law  coui*ts,  and  possessed  eight  inns,  besides  beer-houses. 
The  village  taxation  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
procureur  fiscal,  who  was  therefore  dreaded  by  the  villagers, 
and  every  year  elected  to  the  office  of  syndic  or  village 
magistrate.  The  baker  made  bad  bread,  and  there  was  no 
redress;  the  curd  had  but  £40  a  year,  while  a  certain 
Benedictine  monastery  managed  to  procure  £1000  a  year 
from  the  tithes  of  the  parish.  In  this  particular  parish  the 
syndic  was  elected  with  another  lawyer  to  represent  the 
village  at  the  general  assembly  of  the  tiers  dtat  of  the  balliage 
at  Nevers,  and  that  the  election  was  typical  is  proved  by  the 
immense  number  of  country  lawyers,  generally  syndics  of 
villages,  who  appeared  not  only  in  the  electoral  assemblies, 
but  in  the  States-General  itself  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
destinies  of  France  that  these  lawyers,  however  gi^asping  in 
their  villages,  were  yet  men,  who  had  studied  their  Rousseau, 
and  who  were  therefore  far  more  conscious  of  their  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  far  more  fit  to  combat  the  influence  of  the  court 
and  the  privileged  orders  than  the  down-trodden  agricultural 
labourers,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  elected.  The 
primary  elections  in  the  cities  and  towns  do  not  exhibit  the 
same  paramount  influence  of  the  lawyers,  for  the  bourgeois 
had  been  for  generations  accustomed  to  assemble  in  their 
guilds  to  transact  business,  and  the  artisan  claas  were  entirely 
omitted  in  the  rfeglement,  and  had  no  votes  unless  they 
happened  to  be  householders.  The  urban  primary  assemblies 
consisted,  as  a  rule,  entirely  of  shopkeepers  and  small 
employers  of  labour,  who,  with  the  proverbial  selfibhness  of 
the  French  bourgeois,  looked  after  their  own  interests  and 
neglected  the  grievances  of  their  poorer  fellow-citizens.  At 
Lyofis,  the  wealthiest  manufacturing  city  of  France,  the  great 
manufacturers  all  voted  in  the  aasembly  of  the  noblesse, 
as  having  been  ennobled  by  holding  municipal  office ;  and  the 
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elections  of  the  tieis  ^tat  were  chiefly  inflaeoced  1^  •  book- 
seller named  Ferisse  Dulac  and  a  printer  noined  Milanwa^^  who 
were  both  enthnsiastic  believers  in  the  myatieal  docfarines  of 
St  Martin,  and  the  Hartiniato  managed  to  elect  among  the 
deputies  for  the  bulliage  of  Lyons  the  great  Pariaian  avoeat 
Bergasse,  who  was  a  native  of  Lyons  and  a  leader  among  tlia 
illuminati  of  Paris. 

The  higher  standard  <tf  education  in  the  towns  natorally 
caused  a  great  difference  between  tiie  electors  (tf  the  towns 
and  of  the  country  districts  in  the  electoral  assemblies  of  the 
tiers  ^tat,  a  difference  which  sometimes  led  to  blows.  From 
their  numbers  the  country  lawyers  were  able  to  command  the 
issue  of  the  elections,  and  many  were  the  protests  sent  in  by 
the  greater  cities  that  they  would  not  be  adequately  r^re- 
sented  at  the  States-QeneraL  This  struggle  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  elections  of  the  bailliage  of  La  Moutagne,  where  Frochot, 
aflerwards  Napoleon's  pr^fet  of  tiie  Seine,  and  then  a  country 
notary  at  Aignay-le-Duc,  combined  the  country  electors  and 
persuaded  them  to  elect  deputies  from  their  own  number.' 
Maxmilien  de  Robespierre,  too,  who  had  only  been  chosen 
fourteenth  elector  for  the  city  of  Arras,  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  country  electors,  and  it  was  by  their  votes  that 
he  was  elected  fifth  deputy  for  Artois.'  There  is  also,  in 
an  account  of  the  elections  at  Soissona,*  a  curious  protest 
against  the  interference  of  the  nuur^haussSe,  or  police,  which 
is  extremely  noteworthy.  The  very  presence  of  a  pro- 
vost of  police  at  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  Sectors 
caused  a  riot  in  the  cathedral  of  Soiesons,  which  was  with 
difficulty  suppressed,  and  a  similar  riot  took  place  at  Chau- 
mont,'  where  certain  of  the  grand   bailli's  guards   knocked 

*  Ilittoire  politique  et  militaire  dtt  PeapU  de  Lyon  pendant  la  AAralu- 
(ion  Franqaiie  1789-1705,  by  A.  Ballajdier,  vol.  i.  p.  5.  Paris,  18i5,  1846  ; 
Hiiloirt  de  Lyon  depui*  la  B^voluUoa  de  1789,  by  Jerdine  Morin,  toL  i. 
p.  23.     Porli  and  Lyoiu,  1845. 

■  Frochal,  Priftt  de  la  Srine,  by  Louis  Paasy,  p.  IS,     fivreax :  1867> 

■  Arras KnulaBiwAutimi.hyE.lieceanB,  vol  L  pp.  40-69.  AiTaa:18S2. 

*  Le$  Procii-verbaux  ft  CaAitrf  du  Baiiliage  de  Svittone  17S9,  published 
in  Tol.  XX.  of  the  Bullttin*  of  the  Socieli  hittorique  et  arelUciogi/[v»  of 
that  oity.  *  Beugnot'a  Mimoirti,  vol.  i>  p-  108l 
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down  some  of  the  electors.  The  want  of  practice  of  the 
French  people  in  elections  was  to  be  seen  the  moment  the 
electors  of  the  three  orders  separated  to  draw  up  their  cahiers 
and  elect  their  deputies.  Etienne  Dumont^  mentions  that 
when  he  was  travelling  from  London  to  Paris  with  Duroveray, 
another  Genevese  exile,  in  March^  1789,  they  stopped  at  an 
inn  at  Montreuil-sur-Mer,  and  found  that  the  general  assembly 
of  the  bailliage  had  just  met,  and  that  no  one  knew  how  to 
proceed.  The  two  Swiss  radicals  accordingly  delayed  their 
journey,  instructed  the  electors  of  the  tiers  ^tat  what  to  do, 
and  kindly  drew  up  their  cahier  for  them.  In  certain  in- 
stances, as  when  Frochot  had  combined  the  country  electors 
of  La  Montague,  or  Malouet  prepared  the  way  at  Riom,  all 
went  smoothly ;  but  generally,  as  might  have  been  expected  in 
a  mixed  assembly  of  lawyers  and  labourers,  bourgeois  and 
country  doctors,  confusion  reigned  supreme.  The  first  point 
always  was  as  to  who  should  be  elected  to  draw  up  the 
cahier  in  the  name  of  the  assembly,  and  it  was  in  drawing  up 
the  cahiers  that  the  men  most  worthy  to  be  elected  deputies 
generally  showed  their  capacity.  In  a  few  instances  com- 
paratively unknown  individuals  were  at  once  elected  deputies 
from  the  number  of  their  friends  among  the  electors,  and 
there  was  always  an  attempt  to  elect  the  lieutenant-general 
of  the  bailliage,  who  presided  over  the  assembly  of  the  tiers 
^tat,  eX'Offido,  whether  popular  or  unpopular.  He  was  gene- 
rally elected  unless  there  was  some  specific  reason  alleged 
against  him,  as  when  M.  Cagniart  de  Botoy  was  rejected  at 
Laonfor  having  wished  to  hang  over  again  a  woman  who 
had  recovered  after  her  execution.^  Family  connections,  how- 
ever distant,  had  also  some  weight ;  for  instance,  at  Evreux 
a  young  and  unknown  avocat,  named  Buzot,  was  elected  a 
deputy  for  the  tiers  ^tat  merely  because  he  had  married  a 

1  SouvenirB  twr  MiraheaUf  by  Etienne  Dumont,  pp.  21,  22.  London  : 
1832. 

2  Les  Elections  de  1789  aux  EtaU-Qineraux  pour  le  Bailliage  de  Ver- 
mandoiSf  publiees  par  la  SocUte  AcadSmique  de  Laon^  avec  Notice  par  E. 
Fleury.    Laon :  1872. 
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distant  connection  of  Barentin,  th«  keeper  of  the  aeaia}  The 
caliiera  of  the  general  aBaemblies  of  the  tien  ^tsi  were,  like 
thoae  of  the  primary  ssBemblies,  in  many  instances  copied 
fr<>in  one  of  the  nnmerona  printed  models  which  had  been 
fiirciilated  throughout  France  with  a  few  addltiona  of  kwal 
^ricvancea  These  grievanees  arose  chiefly  &om  the  extended 
iiitlticuco  of  the  guilds  in  the  towns  and  the  unfur  weight  of 
taxntion  in  the  villages,  and  very  often  from  the  recently 
coiichiilod  treaty  of  commerce  with  England.  This  treaty, 
thoii<;h  mi>st  advantageous  to  the  wine-growers  of  southern 
France,  and  extremely  popular  at  Bordeaux  and  the  wine 
contrea,  had  nearly  ruined  the  northern  provinces,  and  many 
wero  the  demands  from  Normandy,  Picardy,  and  Artois  that 
it  should  be  at  once  annulled.  In  some  instances,  as  at  Chau- 
mont  and  Nemours,  the  affection  of  the  electors  far  the  par^ 
lements,  which  they  somehow  regarded  as  the  guardians  of 
their  liberties,  was  curiously  displayed.  At  Nemours,  when 
Dupont,  the  economist,  wished  to  insert  in  the  cahier  a  clause 
demanding  the  abolition  of  the  parlements,  his  colleagues  on 
the  committee  for  drawing  up  the  cahier  tried  to  throw  him 
out  of  the  window,  and  would  have  succeeded  if  he  had  not 
made  them  laugh  by  catching  hold  of  a  very  fat  man  to  act  as 
his  pillow;  while  a  similar  proposition  secured  the  rejection 
of  Bougnot  at  Chaumoot'  The  article  which  Necket  had 
inserted  in  the  "  R&iultat  du  Conseil "  allowing  the  assemblies 
of  one  order  to  elect  individuals  belonging  to  another,  was  not 
much  acted  upon  by  the  tiers  ^tat,  but  it  may  he  remarked  that 
the  Marquis  de  Bostaing,  a  fiiend  and  comrade  of  Lafayette, 
was  elected  by  the  tiers  ^tat  of  the  bailliage  of  the  Forez, 
assembled  at  Montbrison,'  and  that  the  Comte  de  Chambors, 
who  was  elected  both  by  the  tiers  <5tat  and  the  noblesse  of 
■  Couscrans,   preferred   to   be   deputy  for  the  former  Estate.* 

'  Buivin-Champeaux,  £a  R^i'olalioii  daniltDiparttTntntdei'Sure,  p.  30> 

*  Ui-ujfuot'a  Memoirei,  vol,  i.  pp.  118,  120. 

'  linuiiiie    ptiidaiii    la    Eicirlutuin,    by    Fiuncuqua    Pothler,   p.   17. 
Itoaime:  WiS. 

*  UiUovn  de  la  BHdtttion  Franjatie  dan*  I*  pay»  d»  FoU  et  daiit 
I'AriAjn,  by  Paul  de  Costeraa,  p.  64.    PoHa :  1876. 
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Very  few  members  of  the  tiers  ^tat  made  their  names  known 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  provinces  during  the  electoral  opera- 
tions ;  chief  amongst  those  who  did  was  Malouet,  who  was  the 
only  man,  besides  Moimier,  who  was  elected  a  deputy  by 
acclamation,  and  who  obtained  a  great  reputation  during  the 
elections  at  Riom  in  Auvergna 

Pierre  Victor  Malouet^  was  the  only  son  of  the  bailli  of  the 
little  village  of  Oliergues,  in  Auvergne,  and  was  bom  there  in 
1740.  In  his  youth  he  had  lived  a  gay  life  in  Paris  as  a 
second-rate  poet^  and  had  then  accompanied  the  French  Am- 
bassador to  Lisbon  as  his  secretary.  In  1760  he  had  entered  the 
commissariat,  and  in  1762  the  colonial  service,  and  spent  some 
years  in  French  Quiana  and  San  Domingo.  On  his  way  home, 
in  1778,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  an  English  cruiser,  and 
spent  a  year  in  England  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  during  which 
he  had  an  opportunity  for  studying  English  institutions.  In 
1781  he  had  been  appointed  intendant  to  the  fleet  at  Toulon, 
and  in  1788  he  det^mined  to  obtain  a  seat  in  the  States- 
QeneraL  Neither  he  himself  nor  the  Qovemment  service 
were  particularly  popular  at  Toulon,  so  he  went  down  to  his 
native  province  and  offered  to  use  his  influence  with  the 
Government  in  asserting  the  rights  of  Riom  to  be  capital  of 
Lower  Auvergne  against  Clermont-Ferrand.  His  conduct  at 
Paris  in  upholding  the  cause  of  their  city  had  made  him  very 
]>opular  among  the  citizens  of  Riom,  and  he  had  no  difBculty 
in  becoming  the  leader  of  the  tiers  dtat  there.  He  had  accu- 
mulated some  wealth  in  the  public  service,  which  he  found  of 
great  use  in  enabling  him  to  issue  numerous  pamphlets,  to 
keep  open  house,  and  to  make  a  personal  canvas.  His  pamphlets 
spread  beyond  the  limits  of  Auvergne,  and  his  popularity  also ; 
and  when  the  electoral  assembly  met,  a  cahier,  which  he  had 
drawn  up,  was  at  once  accepted  as  the  cahier  of  the  bailliage, 
and  he  was  elected  by  acclamation  first  deputy  for  the  tiers 
etat  of  Riom,  and  he  then  tried  to  rival  Mounier  as  a  leader 
of  the  tiers  <5tat  of  France. 

Besides  Mounier  and   Malouet,  several   of   the   deputies 

^  Malouet's  MemoireM,     Paris :  1874. 
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elected  by  tJie  tiers  £tat  were  men  whose  Damea  were  to  beoome 
universally  famous.  Some,  like  Merlin  of  Doom,  Uaxiinilien 
de.  RobeBpierre,  Bar^re,  Potion,  DefermoQ  des  ChapeUi^res,  Rew- 
bell,  Salicetti,  Thouret,  and  Le  Chapelier,  owed  their  elections 
to  their  popularity  ss  avocats  or  procureors  in  the  cities  of 
Douai,  Arras,  Toulouse,  Ghartres,  Rennes,  Coimar,  Bastia,  Rouen, 
and  Nantes ;  Qoupil  de  Pr^feln  was  judge-royal  at  Alen^on ; 
Lanjuinoia  was  a  professor  of  law  at  Rennes ;  Blin  and  Salle 
wei-e  doctors  at  Nantes  and  Nancy;  Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne, 
as  the  Protestant  champion,  was  elected  at  Nimea ;  Qarat,  the 
writer  of  "  Eloges,"  and  professor  of  histoiy  at  the  Lycde  of 
Paris,  at  his  native  place.  Labour,  although  he  had  never  been 
there  since  he  left  home,  a  poor  boy,  to  seek  his  fortune  at 
Paris;  Dupont,  the  economist,  at  Nemours;  and  Beii;asae,Ba 
has  been  said,  at  Lyons. 

But  the  greatest  gain  of  the  tiers  ^tat  in  the  elections  was 
that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Mirabeau  threw  in  his  lot  with 
(  them.  He  was  the  only  man  of  real  political  ability  who  had 
[  yet  appeareii.  Beside  him,  Mounier,  Malouet,  and  the  rest 
were  mere  theoretical  politicians  and  visionaries  ;  and  it  was 
to  no  deep-laid  scheme,  but  to  mere  chance,  that  be  owed  his 
election  to  the  Estate  of  the  tiers  6tat.  It  would  be  idle  to 
consider  what  might  have  been  the  course  of  the  French  revo- 
lution if  Mirabeau  had  been  elected  by  the  noblesse  of  his 
Imilliage ;  but  their  haughty  rejection  of  a  man  of  bad  character, 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  in  possession  of  a  fief,  when  he 
claimed  to  enter  their  assembly,  made  him  turn  to  the  tiers 
^tat  as  the  only  class  which  could  give  him  the  political 
opening  he  had  so  long  wished  for,  and  for  which  he  was  so 
well  fitted.  With  constitutional  energy,  he  threw  himself  into 
th'e  strife,  and  secured  his  election  both  at  Aiz  and  Maraeilles. 
But  his  triumph  was  more  than  his  own  personal  victory ;  it 
embodied  the  great  principle  of  the  election  of  the  fittest 
Almost  unknown  at  Marseilles,  and  not  known  fa\'uurably  at 
Aix,  his  cbai'acter  had  not  been  such  as  to  win  esteem  or 
affection  from  the  bourgeois  of  thoso  cities,  but  when  once  he 
hod  spoken,  the  hot-headed  people  of  the  south  recognized  tliiiir 
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bom  leader.  Whether  or  not  he  set  up  a  draper's  shop  at  Mar- 
seilles to  qualify  himself  as  a  member  of  the  tiers  ^tat  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance ;  but  he  identified  himself  as  much  as  if  he 
had  with  the  commercial  classes,  and  not  only  with  them  but 
with  the  populace  of  the  great  city  also,  over  which  he  at  once 
obtained  an  enormous  influence,  which  assisted  his  election 
even  more  than  his  popularity  with  the  bourgeois.  While  the 
elections  were  being  held,  riots  caused  by  the  dearth  of  bread 
and  the  hard  times  broke  out  all  over  the  city  of  Marseilles, 
and  Mirabeau,  by  his  voice  alone,  was  able  to  pacify  the 
excited  people  when  the  presence  of  the  troops  was  of  no 
avail,  and  to  save  the  lives  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  contractor, 
whom  the  populace  had  attacked.^  On  this  occasion  he  >^ 
showed  that  hatred  of  anarchy  which  was  his  guiding  political  C 
principle  through  life,  and  managed  to  quell  the  riots  without  ^ 
being  hooted  by  the  rioters.  His  double  election  gave  him 
double  strength;  he  felt  himself  not  merely  deputy  for 
Marseilles  or  for  Aix,  but  the  representative  of  the  whole 
tiers  dtat  of  France.  His  election  caused  more  enthusiasm 
than  any  other  individual  election  in  all  France.  From  Mar- 
seilles he  was  escorted  to  Aix,  for  which  city  he  had  preferred 
to  sit,  by  five  hundred  bourgeois  on  horseback,  three  hundred 
carriages,  and  a  vast  crowd  on  foot ;  and  the  citizens  of  Aix,  not 
to  be  behindhand  in  enthusiasm  for  their  deputy,  entertained 
the  whole  ex[)edition  in  a  field  without  their  walls.*  It  was 
this  enthusiasm  which  gave  Mirabeau  strength  to  despise  the 
cold  attitude  of  his  fellow-deputies  when  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  States-General,  and  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the  tiers 
^tat  at  Versailles,  when  Mounier  and  Malouet  failed  in  the 
hour  of  difliculty. 

If  the  progress  of  the  elections  at  Marseilles  and  all  over 
France  deserve  to  be  studied  with  attention,  the  elections  at 
Paris  were  the  most  important  and  most  noteworthy  of  all. 

*  Despatcli  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  English  Ambassador  at  Paris,  to 
the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  Secretary  of  State,  March  28,  1789. 

'  Histoire  de  Marseille^  by  Augustin  Fabroi  vol.  ii.  p.  420.  Marseilles : 
1829. 
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For  in  Paris  at  that  time,  more  than  in  any  other  eapital  in 
the  world,  was  concentrated  all  that  was  best  and  worst,  all  that 
was  richest  and  poorest,  all  that  was  most  cultivated  and  most 
ignorant  in  the  whole  country.  Paris  was  allotted  no  less  than 
ten  deputations,  or  forty  deputies;  its  elections  began  &r  later 
than  those  of  the  rest  of  France,  and  were  followed  with 
breathless  interest  by  the  newly  elected  deputies  from  the 
provinces,  who  had  already  assembled  in  the  capital 

The  noblesse  of  Paris  began  by  electing  SOS  electors  in  the 
sixty  districts,  into  which  the  sixteen  quarters  of  the  city  had 
been  divided  for  electoral  purposes,  who,  with  ten  owners  of 
fiefs  within  the  walls,  formed  the  general  assembly  of  the 
noblesse  of  Paris,  upon  which  attention  was  at  first  fixed. 
But  as  soon  as  it  was  known  at  Versailles  that  the  Comte  de 
Clermont-Tonnerre  *  had  been  elected  president,  and  M.  Duval 
d'E»prfemesnil  and  the  Comte  de  Lally-Tollendal  secretaries 
of  the  assembly,  there  was  little  doubt  but  that  most  of  the 
deputies  would  belong  to  the  liberal  nobility.  Nevertheless, 
the  electors  decided  to  draw  up  their  cahier  separately  by  195 
votes  to  21,'  ajid  the  committee  of  twelve  appointed  for  that 
purpose  included  two  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  chief  friends, 
Adricin  IJiiport,  and  the  licentious  novelist,  Choderlos  de  Ijaclos, 
as  well  as  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  Maii|uis  de  Con- 
dorcet,  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  biographer 
of  Turgot,  the  Marquis  de  Montesquiuu,  and  Hugues  de 
S^monvilla  When  their  work  was  done,  the  election  of  the 
ten  deputies  was  proceeded  with.  They  were  headed  by  the 
Comte  de  Clermont-Tonnerre,  and  included  the  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  the  Comte  de  Lally-Tollendal,  Dionis  de  S^jour 
the  astronomer,  Adrien  Duport,  Lepeletier  de  Saint-Fargeau, 
and  the  Marqui&de  Montesquiou.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
himself  elected,  but  preferred  to  sit  for  Cr^py-en-Valois.  The 
ten  deputies  suppMauta  included  the  ilaiquis  de  Bcaubamais, 
the  Vicuinte  de  S^gur,  Hugues  de  S^monville,  the  Comte  do 

1  Duke  of  Daraet'a  despatcli  of  April  29,  1789. 

*  Pr<jert-v«rhai  d»  PAucmbUi  dtt  CUuycn*  JivliUt  ii»  fori*.  B-U.— 
F.R.  3ti.  (12.) 
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Montholon,  and  the  Comte  de  Puget  de  Barbentane ;  but  it  is 
to  be  remarked  that  neither  Condorcet  nor  Choderlos  de  Laclos, 
although  they  had  assisted  to  draw  up  the  cahier,  were 
included  among  them. 

The  clergy  of  Paris  did  not  exhibit  the  same  liberal  ideas 
as  the  noblesse/  and  Bailly  remarks  in  his  "Memoirs/*  that 
while  during  the  primary  elections  the  assembly  of  the  tiers 
^tat  of  his  district  received  many  messages  from  the  primary 
assembly  of  the  noblesse,  it  received  none  from  the  clergy. 
The  ten  clerical  deputies,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  this 
conduct,  were  all  of  conservative  tendencies,  and  were  headed 
by  Antoine  Lwslerc  de  Juignd,  Archbishop  of  Paris.  They  in- 
cluded the  Abb^  de  Montesquieu,  Mgr.  Chevreuil  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  cathedral,  Mgr.  Dumonchel  the  rector  of  the 
university,  only  two  cur^s,  those  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Nicholas 
de  Chaudmont  and  of  St.  Gervais,  and  only  one  monk,  Dom 
Chevreux,  general  of  the  monks  of  St.  Maur. 

The  primary  elections  of  the  tiers  ^tat  in  the  sixty  districts 
of  Paris  are  minutely  described  in  their  procfes-verbaux,  which 
were  generally  published;  but  the  most  interesting  account 
is  that  contained  in  Bailly's  "  Memoirs."  *  Ho  left  his  home 
at  Chaillot  before  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  April  21 
and  when  he  entered  the  church  of  the  Feuillants,  the  head- 
quarters of  his  district,  "he  breathed  a  new  air."  The  people 
collected  there  refused  to  allow  the  king's  agent  to  preside,  and 
elected  Bailly  in  his  stead;  they  then  occupied  themselves 
in  verifying  the  titles  of  those  present  to  be  members  of  the 
assembly,  And  at  7  p.m.  elected  a  committee  of  seven,  including 
Bailly  and  Marmontel,  the  novelist  and  academician,  to  draw 
up  the  district  cahier.  This  was  done  by  10  p.m.,  and  the 
assembly  then  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  electing  seven 
electors  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  tiers  dtat  of  Paris,  amongst 
whom  were  Bailly,  Marmontel,  and  Dusaulx,  the  translator 
of  JuvenaL     On  the  next  day  Bailly  went  to  the  Hotel  de 

1  Cahier  des  doISancea  et  rimoiitrances  du  ClergS  de  Paris  intra  murot 
B.M.— F.R.  36.  (23.) 

*  Memairts  de  Bailly,  od.  Bervillo  and  Barricre,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

VOL.  I.  B 
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Ville,  vhore  lie  found  Uie  deeton  hard  ai  work  Terifying 
their  powets.  On  April  23  the  genenl  UBembly  cf  the  three 
orders  met  under  the  preaidency  of  the  provost  of  Paru,  and 

the  tiers  ^tat  expressed  its  demre  that  the  three  (Hders  should 
draw  up  their  cahier  in  common.  But  the  privileged  orders 
ttiuught  otherwise  and  oa.  April  26  the  assembly  of  the 
eloctoTS  of  the  tiers  ^tai  met  aeparatelj,^  and,  after  refiudng 
tit  allow  the  lieutenant-civil  of  Uie  eit;  to  preside  over  them, 
elected  Target,  the  greatest  lavyer  in  Paris,  to  be  their 
preiudent,  and  the  Jaiwenisi  Camus  aa  second  president, 
llailly  hiuutelf  was  elected  seeretaiy,  with  Dr.  Gnillotin  as 
hiH  aaustant  The  405  electors  of  the  tiers  ^t  of  Fans 
wuru  found  to  contaia  183  lawyers,  10  academicians,  86 
itoctors  and  suigeons.  10  financiers.  7  architects,  4  soldiers. 
DS  tth(>|ikeeperH,  of  whom  11  were  diapers,  10  printers  and 
puliliHheni.  aitd  i)  grv>cer3,  and  9O  individuaU  clasaed  simply 
iw  iHiHrgW)!*.*  On  April  27  a  committee  of  thirty-six — 
iiu-liuliiig  tlie  men  of  lotten,  Marmontel,  Iiscretelle,  Bailly, 
luid  Suaid,  the  lawyers  Camu»,  Target,  and  Des^,  Dr. 
Uttillotin,  the  publisher  Panckoucke,  and  the  maoufacturer 
lieveillon — was  chosen  to  draw  up  the  cahier  of  the  tiers  ^tat 
of  Paris,  who  spent  a  week  in  drawing  it  up,  and  another 
in  reading  it  over  to  the  assembly.  On  May  8,  Tai^t 
announced  to  the  electors  the  news  of  the  suppression  of 
Mirabeaa's  journal,  and  a  vote  of  censure  was  passed  with 
only  (jne  dissentient  voice,  that  of  Marmontel,  who  thus  lost 
his  chance  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  States-GcneraL  On 
May  12,  eight  days  after  the  opening  of  the  States-General 
at  VerKailles,  the  electors  of  the  tiers  tftat  proceeded  to  their 
iiKiHt  important  duty,  and  elected  Bailly  first  deputy  for 
I'aria  The  elections  occupied  more  than  a  fortnight,  and, 
wlicn  cf^mpleted,  the  deputation  consisted  of  nine  lawyers, 
inelii'iing   CJ&nius,  Tronchct,   und   Tri'ilhard;  six   tradesmen, 

'  I'r'riM-verbtd  dt  VAunnllec  du  Tien  Utat  dt  la  Ville  de  ParU  intra 
mwr-rt,  Krt  i>p.    B.M.— F.R.  37-  (15.) 

■  TiMciiu  dt»  405  Eledtart  du  Tin*  £^(,  iummit  par  let  Votaat  del 
fiO  JUitricU  dci  16  QuartUr*  de  la  ViUe  et  FauxiouTg*  de  Farie,  BJL — 
F.U.  33.  (13.) 
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namely,  two  drapera^  a  grocer,  a  printer,  a  jeweller,  and  a 
wine-merchant;  the  receiver-genei^  of  finances  Anson,  the 
academician  Bailly,  the  censor-royal  Desmeuniers,  Dr.  Guillotin, 
and  the  Abb^  Si^y^^  Of  this  deputation,  by  far  the 
most  important  men,  and  those  who  played  the  greatest 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  were  the  first  and 
the  last  elected,  Jean  Sylvain  Bailly  and  Emmanuel  Joseph 
Si^yfes. 

Jean  Sylvwi  Bailly  *  was  the  only  son  of  Jacques  Bailly, 
keeper  of  the  royal  pictures  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  and 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1736.  He  was  educated  by  his  mother 
at  home,  and  when  only  sixteen  wrote  two  long  tragedies, 
which  were .  promptly  condenmed  by  the  actor  Lanoue,  a 
friend  of  his  father,  who  convinced  the  boy  that  he  was  not 
a  poet.  At  that  time  a  well-known  geometer,  named  Mon- 
carville,  offered  to  give  him  lessons  in  geometry  in  return  for 
drawing  lessons  to  be  given  by  Jacques  Bailly  to  his  own  soa 
In  the  study  of  geometry  Jean  Bailly  found  scope  for  his 
peculiarly  retentive  memory  and  inexhaustible  patience,  and 
after  a  thorough  training  his  attention  was  directed  towards 
astronomy  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  great  astronomer 
Lacailla  With  Lacaille  he  observed  the  transit  of  Venus  in 
1761  and  the  comet  of  1762,  and  in  recognition  of  his  reduction 
of  the  515  stars  observed  by  Lacaille  in  1760  and  1761,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1763. 
He  then  patiently  observed  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  from  a  little 
garret  on  the  roof  of  the  Louvre  for  eight  years,  and  established 
his  reputation  as  a  practical  astronomer.  In  1773  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  office  of  coadjutor  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  but  though  supported  by  Bufibn,  he  was 
defeated  by  the  young  Marquis  Caritat  de  Condorcet.  Bailly 
now  turned  from  the  practice  to  the  history  of  his  favourite 
science,  and  between  1775  and  1787  published,  in  five  volumes, 

^  TahleoM,  des  20  D^putSa,  ei  dea  20  Suppleanta  du  Tiers  Etaty  nommia 
par  Us  405  Electeurs  dea  Districts  de  Paris.    B.M.— F.R  37.  (U.) 

*  Tho  best  biography  of  Bailly  is  that  by  Francois  Arago,  published 
in  4to,  1852,  and  reprinted  in  vol.  ii.  of  the  Memoires  hiographigties  in 
Barral's  complete  edition  of  Arago's  works. 
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Lis  histories  of  ancient,  modem,  and  Iiidian  astronomy.  The 
style  of  this  work  was  universally  admired,  and  in  1783  the 
author  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  Fran^aise,  and 
in  1785  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  for  his  researches  into 
ancient  astronomy  and  his  letters  to  Voltaire  on  the  Atlantis 
of  Plato.  He  was  thus  a  member  of  all  three  academies,  an 
honour  only  attained  before  by  Fontenella  But  high  as  his 
reputation  as  an  astronomer  and  a  graceful  writer  stood,  it 
was  not  as  a  man  of  science  or  a  man  of  letters  that  Bailly 
was  best  known  to  his  fellow-citizens,  but  as  the  secretary 
and  reporter  of  two  famous  commissiona  In  1784  he  had 
drawn  up  and  published  the  report  of  the  committee  which 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  examine 
into  the  miraculous  cures  alleged  to  have  been  effected  by 
Mesmer  and  Deslon.  The  committee  included  such  famous 
men  as  Franklin  and  Lavoisier ;  the  subject  excited  the  greatest 
interest  in  Fi-ance,  and  Bailly's  report,  in  which  he  disproved 
the  existence  of  the  miraculous  power  claimed  by  Mesmer, 
was  universally  read.  He  had  further  become  favourably 
known  as  a  philanthropist  by  his  report  on  the  horrible 
mismanagement  of  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  the  chief  hospital  of  Paris. 
In  it  he  showed  in  glowing  language  the  utter  neglect  of  the 
patients  and  the  absence  of  all  sanitary  precautions,  and  his 
personal  popularity  was  at  its  height  when  he  walked  up 
from  Chaillot  to  the  primary  assembly  of  the  district  of  the 
Feuillanta  In  his  modesty  he  did  not  expect  to  play  any 
important  part,  and  his  astonishment  may  be  believed  when 
he  found  himself  elected  first  deputy  for  the  tiers  ^tat  of  Paris. 
But  his  nomination  brought  no  good  fortune  to  himself  or  to 
France,  for  without  administrative  experience  or  political 
knowledge  he  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  fill  a  great  and 
difficult  position  in  public  life.  Like  all  other  Frenchmen  of 
the  period,  he  did  not  believe  in  the  necessity  of  any  apprentice- 
ship to  politics,  and  his  imfortunate  administration  of  Paris 
and  his  pathetic  death  were  directly  due  to  the  delusion  that, 
because  he  was  an  amiable  and  a  learned  man,  he  was  there- 
fore fitted  for  public  duties.    The  fault  was  not  his  alone  \  the 
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people  of  Franoe  could  not  trust  the  servants  of  the  old 
despotism;  new  administrators  had  to  be  founds  and  it  was 
Bailly's  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault  that  he  was  forced 
into  a  conspicuous  position  when  strength  of  character  and 
experience  were  needed,  and  in  which  he  found  that  know- 
ledge of  the  stars  had  not  taught  him  knowledge  of  men. 

Enmianuel  Joseph  Si^y^/  the  twentieth  and  last  deputy  of 
the  tiers  ^tat  of  Paris,  but  yet  the  man  who  had  more  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  Revolution  than  any  of  the  rest,  was  bom 
at  Fr^jus  on  May  3, 1748.  He  was  educated  at  the  Sorbonne 
for  the  Church,  and  there  studied  the  works  of  Locke,  Condillac, 
and  other  political  and  metaphysical  thinkers,  in  preference 
to  theology.  His  reputation  for  learning  soon  obtained  him 
a  canonry  in  Brittany,  and  he  then  became  vicar-general 
and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Clergy  in  France.  In  1788  he  published  three 
political  pamphlets,  which  were  circulated  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  France  by  the  money  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
of  which  the  most  famous,  **  Qu'est-ce  que  le  Tiers  Etat  ? "  has 
been  already  mentioned  His  answer  to  the  question  which 
he  put  was,  ** Everything  1 "  "What  has  it  been  hitherto?" 
was  his  next  question.  "  Nothing  I "  "  What  does  it  desire  ?  " 
"  To  be  something."  He  had  afterwards  published  the  model 
of  a  cahier  and  a  plan  of  deliberations,  which  had  had  a  largo 
sale  and  great  influence. in  the  provinces;  but  from  the  very 
principles  he  professed  he  had  failed  to  be  elected  to  the 
States-General  by  his  own  order.  He  would  certainly  have 
been  left  without  any  seat  whatever  in  the  great  assembly, 
whose  composition  he  had  so  much  affected,  had  he  not  been 
remembered  by  the  electoral  assembly  of  the  tiers  ^tat  of 
Paris  when  it  was  proceeding  to  the  election  of  its  last 
deputy.    Even  then  some  question  as  to  whether  they  should 

*  The  best  biography  of  Si^y^s  ia  that  contained  in  Mignet'a  Notices 
hUioriques^  voL  i.,  Paris,  1853  ;  and  consult  also  the  £tude  sur  Si^yes,  by 
E.  de  Beauverger,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Tableau  histon'que  des  Progris 
de  la  Philosophic  politique,  which  was  favourably  reviewed  in  an  interest- 
ing article  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  the  Cauaeries  du  Lundi,  vol.  v. 
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elect  an  abb^  was  raised ;  but  the  memory  of  his  great  services 
to  their  cause,  and  his  high  reputation  as  a  patriot  and  a 
supporter  of  the  tiers  dtat,  procured  his  triumphant  election, 
though  only  as  twentieth  deputy. 

Bailly  and  Si^y^s  were  the  two  most  distinguished  deputies 
of  the  tiers  ^tat  of  Paris,  and  if  a  knowledge  of  political 
theories  and  a  belief  in  political  ideals  were  to  characterize 
the  deputies  of  the  tiers  ^tat,  there  would  have  been  little 
hope  that  that  Estate  could  have  striven  successfully  against 
the  two  privileged  orders;  but,  fortunately  for  France,  Pro- 
vence had  sent  to  Versailles  a  much  greater  man,  one  more 
competent  to  guide  their  deliberations  aright,  who  would  soon 
make  the  tiers  ^tat  what  Si^y^  wished  it  to  be — ''  everything/' 
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CHAPTER  IL 

THE  MEJirrLNO  OF  THB  BTATES-OENEBALb 

Want  of  union  among  the  deputies  of  the  tiers  ^tat — Introduction  to  the 
king — The  Bishop  of  Nancy's  sermon — Opening  session  of  the 
States-General— Policy  of  the  Tiers  ifitat  until  June  lo— The  Tiers 
£tat  declare  themselves  the  National  Assembly — Oath  of  the  Tennis- 
Court,  June  20— The  Stance  Royale,  June  23 — Mirabeau — Union 
of  the  orders — The  Breton  Club-^Mounier  and  Malouet  lose  their 
influence — Camus — Rabaut  de  Saint- Etienne — Gr^goire — Concentra- 
tion of  troops — Dismissal  of  Necker. 

The  elections  in  Dauphin^  had  been  completed  as  early  as 
January  2,  1789,  while  the  elections  in  Paris  had  lasted  far 
beyond  the  day  appointed  for  meeting.  Between  these 
dates  the  whole  of  France  had  been  busied  with  electoral 
operations,  and  all  France,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1789, 
turned  eagerly  to  Versailles,  to  see  how  far  the  deputies  who 
had  been  elected  with  such  high  hopes  and  such  enthusiasm 
would  be  able  to  enforce  the  demands  for  reform  contained 
in  the  cahiers.  But  chiefly  was  the  mind  of  the  French  people 
stirred  with  the  great  question  of  vote  "  par  ordre  "  and  vote 
"par  tfite."  On  this  question  the  privileged  orders  and  the 
tiers  ^tat  were  in  direct  opposition :  every  cahier  of  the  tiers 
^tat  demanded  vote  "  par  tfite ; "  every  cahier  but  one  of  the 
noblesse  demanded  vote  "par  ordre."  When,  therefore,  the 
deputies  of  the  tiers  etat  began  to  assemble  in  Paris  in 
the  course  of  April,  1789,  this  question  was  in  all  their 
thoughts ;  but  as  yet  among  these  men  of  different  races, 
different  classes,  and  various  education  there  existed  no 
common  bond  and  no  organization,  which  would  enable  them 
to  combine  and  consider  how  best  to  accomplish  their  ends. 
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The  noblesse  were  better  organized ;  many  of  them  had  served 
in  the  army  or  held  court  appointments,  and  were  personally 
acquainted  with  each  other;  the  liberal  party  met  in  the 
salons  of  their  ladies  of  fashion,  and  recognized  Lafayette, 
or  Lameth,  or  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  their  leader;  the 
noblesse  of  the  robe  naturally  united  at  the  houses  of  the 
leaders  of  the  various  parties  in  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  while 
the  majority  knew  well  that,  upon  the  question  of  voting, 
the  privileged  orders  were  bound,  if  they  believed  in  their 
own  separate  existence,  to  be  united.  This  want  of  a  common 
centre  and  of  any  organization  among  the  deputies  of  the  tiers 
^tat  must  have  led  to  their  complete  failure,  if  the  ministers, 
the  courts  or  the  leading  members  of  the  majority  of  the 
noblesse  had  taken  any  trouble  to  divide  them  by  personal 
solicitation.  Fortunately,  however,  for  the  future  of  tiie  tiers 
dtat^  men  were  very  far  from  foreseeing  what  a  struggle  was 
about  to  arise,  and,  full  of  a  foolish  complacency,  the  nobles 
of  the  court  neglected  to  make  friends  of  the  poor  country 
deputies,  who  were  thronging  into  Paris  and  Versailles.  The 
conduct  of  the  wealthy  dignitaries  of  the  Church  was  very 
different:  as  soon  as  they  perceived  that  their  order  would 
be  represented  by  no  less  than  205  cur^  to  101  bishops, 
monks,  and  canons,  they  began  to  make  friends  of  the  curds 
in  whose  hands  the  power  of  the  estate  of  the  clergy  so 
evidently  lay.  Mirabeau  at  once  understood  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  want  of  union  among  the  deputies  of  the  tiers 
dtat^  and  in  order  to  bring  about  some  cohesion  he  issued 
the  prospectus  of  a  new  journal,  to  be  entitled  Le%  EtaJts- 
OAi^raux,  which  should  lay  down  a  plan  of  operationa  For 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  deputies  to  the  tiers  dtat  of 
the  States-Gleneral,  unlike  those  r^umed  to  the  subsequent 
political  assemblies,  were  simply  men  of  local  reputations  and 
local  ambitions.  There  had  been  no  general  conference  for  the 
selection  of  candidates  and  no  electoral  organization,  such  as 
exists  in  every  country  in  which  representative  assemblies  have 
been  the  custom,  and  the  "deputies  of  the  tiers  dtat  resembled 
rather  members  of  an  Finglish  Parliament  in  the  reign  ol 
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Edward  HI.,  when  the  oonstituencies  were  bound  to  elect 
local  men. 

Differing  entirely  in  diaracter,  age,  and  degree,  the  de- 
puties of  the  tiers  ^tat  remained  scattered  about  in  Paris  until 
they  received  an  order  to  appear,  on  May  2,  in  black  coats, 
waistcoats,  knee-breeches,  and  stockings,  with  white  bands,  at 
the  palace  of  Versailles,  to  be  introduced  to  their  king.  Louis 
XVL  received  them  with  all  the  kindness  of  his  nature ;  but 
the  insolence  which  they  met  with  from  the  hands  of  the 
court  officials,  who  kept  them  waiting,  admitted  them  only  by 
side  doors,  and  even  proposed  that  they  should  fall  on  their 
knees  before  his  Majesty,  according  to  the  ancient  precedents 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  caused  them  to  feel  a  common  senti- 
ment of  resentment  against  the  court  on  the  very  first  occasion 
of  their  being  collected  together,  and  formed  them  into  a  body 
united  by  disgust  at  common  insults.  Social  feeling  has 
always  had  very  great  influence  amongst  Frenchmen,  and  a 
little  courtesy  or  a  little  forbearance  of  their  social  privileges 
would  have  enabled  the  court  and  the  noblesse  to  win  the 
affection  of  the  tiers  ^tat,  and  perhaps  to  obtain  great  political 
advantagea  On  the  morning  of  May  4  the  deputies  of  the 
three  orders  marched  in  procession  to  the  great  Church  of 
St.  Louis,  at  Versailles,  to  hear  mass  and  listen  to  a  sermon 
from  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  and  thus  prepare  for  their  duties. 
Mgr.  Anne  Louis  Henri  de  la  Fare,  Bishop  of  Nancy,  who  has 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  distinctly  liberal  prelates,  and 
who  was  to  spend  twenty-four  years  in  exile,  become  a  cardinal 
and  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  eventually  preached  the  sermon 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.,  in  1826,  directed  his  sermon 
against  the  weight  of  taxation  upon  the  poorest  class,  and 
dwelt  with  eloquence  upon  the  poverty  of  the  people ;  and  his 
conclusion,  "All  this  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  best  of  kings,*' 
was  received  with  loud  applause  from  all  parts  of  the  church, 
in  spite  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  place  and  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  and  queen.  That  sanctity,  indeed,  had  been 
already  violated  before  the  commencement  of  the  service  by 
an  unseemly  squabble  between  the  deputies  of  the  noblesse 
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and  those  of  the  tiers  ^tat,  caused,  sceording  to  a  member  of 
the  noblesse,  by  the  insolent  desire  of  the  tiers  ^t  to  share 
the  seats  allotted  -to  their  betters  in  the  nave  of  the  church, 
instead  of  humbly  going  into  the  usles.^  The  tiers  ^tat  had 
headed  the  procession,  and  as  they  entered  the  church  had 
seated  themselves  in  the  nave,  and  LareTelli^r&-Lep&ux,  one  of 
the  deputies  for  Anjou,  had  absolately  refused  to  move  at  the 
request  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  the  Harqnis  de  Dreoz- 
Br^,  until  persuaded  to  do  so  by  other  deputies  dL  his  order, 
in  order  to  avoid  an  open  disturbance.'  The  applause  which 
had  greeted  the  bishop's  attack  upon  the  existing  system  of 
taxation  encouraged  the  king  to  believe  that  his  great  aim  of 
consolidating  and  reoiganising  the  finances  of  Franm  woald 
receive  immediate  attention,  and  he  at  least  returned  to 
his  palace  from  the  church  with  a  happy  and  contented 
heart 

On  May  6  the  whole  of  the  States-General,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  deputies  of  the  tiers  ^tat  of  Paris,  who  had 
not  yet  been  elected,  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  king's 
"lessor  pleasures,"  where  the  twelve  hundred  deputies  were 
ranked  according  to  their  orders.  In  marked  contrast  to  the 
sombre  black  dress  which  had  been  declared  the  official  costume 
of  the  deputies  of  the  tiers  ^tat,  appeared  the  clergy  on  the 
right  of  the  throne,  in  their  vestments,  and  the  noblesse  on  the 
left,  in  their  magnificent  doublets,  studded  with  jewels,  after 
the  fashion  of  Uie  reign  of  Uenii  Quatre,  the  cost  of  which, 
amounting  to  at  least  thirteen  hundred  livres,  seriously  im- 
poverished the  poorer  deputies  of  the  order,'  The  galleries 
were  filled  with  the  foreign  ambassadors,  among  whom  shone 
out  conspicuous  the  English  representative,  the  courtly  Duke 
of  Dorset,  with  the  great  ladies  of  Paris,  dressed  after  the  latest 
Paris  fashions,  and  with  visitors  fi^}m  all  parts  of  the  world, 

'  (Ttnimal  du  Baron  At  OauvSle,  diputi  dt  VOrdre  dt  la  Nobleue  oux 
MU*-G/H^raux,  p.  6.    12ma.    Paris  :  18M. 

'  Paas^e  cited  from  the  only  copy  of  the  printed  but  unpublished  Mi- 
moirt*  of  I^revelMre-Lepaux,  in  the  Bivolution  Franpiite,  loi  November, 
1883. 

'  Oinrille,  Journal,  p.  6. 
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indading  very  many  Englishmen.    When  the  king  entered, 
accompanied  by  the  queen,  with  her  ladies-in-waiting  and 
maids  of  honour,  by  the  great  officers  of  the  royal  household, 
and  the  body-guards  in  tiieir  splendid  uniforms,  with  all  the 
pageantry  which  makes  a  court,  he  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  all  waited  expectantly  to  hear  his  wishes.    M.  de 
Barentin,  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  was  heard  with  indifference 
and  impatience,  through  a  series  of  platitudes;  but  when 
Necker  arose,  all  was  silence.    As  his  speech  proceeded,  blank 
amazement  came  over  the  faces  of  the  black-robed  deputies 
who  sat  directly  opposite  to  him,  when  they  heard  no  word  of 
great  constitutional  reforms,  no  allusion  to  the  establishment 
of  a  representative  government,  no  hint  of  an  attempt  to 
remedy  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  labouring  classes,  but 
only  heard  that  the  king's  treasury  must  be  filled,  and  that  the 
deficit^  which  the  extravagance  of  the  court  had  caused,  must 
be  met  by  them  with  still  further  taxation.     This  was  not 
what  the  tiers  ^tat  had  expected.    They  had  hoped  from  their 
''good  King  Louis,"  the  father  of  his  people,  as  the  peasants  of 
the  provinces  termed  him,  and  from  Necker,  the  great  reform- 
ing minister,  something  better  than  this.    They  had  heard  in 
their  country  homes  that  the  king  loved  his  people  and  wished 
to  relieve  tiieir  burdens,  and  now  they  were  told  that  he 
desired  only  to  increase  them ;  and,  above  all,  they  were  filled 
with  consternation  that  no  mentioii  was  made  of  the  great 
question  of  which  their  hearts  were  full— ^whether  they  were 
to  be  but  one  order,  outvoted  on  every  question  by  the  noblesse 
and  the  clergy,  or  whether  they  were  to  have  their  fair  weight 
in  regulating  the  taxes  which  they  had  to  pay.     The  king,  on 
the  conclusion  of  Necker's  speech,  moved  away  with  his  court; 
the  noblesse  flaunted  out;  the  clergy  slowly  retired,  though 
many  of  the  cur&i  cast  longing  looks  towards  their  brothers  of 
the  tiers  ^tat ;  the  galleries  were  emptied,  and  the  black-robed 
deputies  were  left  aJone  to  find  their  way  out  of  the  hall  as 
best  they  could. 

The  very  next  day  appeared  the  first  number  of  Mira* 
beau's  new  journal,  and  the  day  after  an  edict  for  its  sup- 
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pression.  The  excitement  cansed  by  that  soppresaion  among 
the  electors  of  Paris  has  been  noiiced,  and  Uirabean,  who 
had  been  shunned  by  his  fellow-deputies  upon  May  5,  began 
to  be  ranked  amongst  their  leaders.  On  May  7  the  tiers 
^t  found  themselves  alone  in  the  great  hall  of  the  "  leaser 
pleasures,"  and  the  question  arose  whether  they  were  to  con- 
stitute themselves  at  onoe,  and  thus  recognize  that  they 
formed  but  one  of  three  orders,  or  not.  They  determined  to 
do  nothing  which  would  imply  this  separaticm,  and  to  wait 
passively  until  the  depnties  of'  the  other  two  orders  should 
join  theuL  But  while  the  tiers  ^tat  were  prepared  to  await 
the  course  of  events,  the  clei^  and  the  noblesse  at  <mce 
organized  tiiemselvea,  and  elected  as  their  preeidents  the  Car- 
dinal de  la  Bochefoucauld,  Archbishop  of  Kouen,  and  tiie  Duo 
de  Mailly.  In  both  Estates  a  motion  was  brought  forward  in 
favour  of  a  imion  with  the  tiers  ^tat,  but  while  the  clei^  only 
decided  against  union  by  133  votes  to  114,  the  motion  ol 
Lafayette  in  the  chamber  of  the  noblesse  to  the  same  effect 
waa  rejected  by  188  to  47,  and  the  noblesse  began  verifying 
individual  elections,  hearing  election  petitions,  and  forming 
committees.  To  their  vigour  was  opposed  the  obstinacy  of  the 
tiers  ^tat,  and  for  more  than  a  fortnight  this  deadloclc  con- 
tinued. By  that  time  it  bad  been  decided  by  the  king  that 
a  conference  should  take  place  between  commissioners  of  the 
three  orders,  to  see  if  any  compromise  could  be  arrived  at,  and 
sixteen  commissioners  of  the  tiers  ^tat  were  elected,  with 
Rabaut  de  Saint-!^tienne,  the  Protestant  champion,  at  their 
head,  including  Target,  who  had  taken  his  seat  for  Paris 
extra  muros,  Le  Gbapelier,  Mounier,  Thouret,  Volney,  Q&rat, 
Bergasse,  Salomon,  and  Barnave.  The  conference  led  to  no 
result,  and  on  May  26,  Rabaut  de  Saint-li^tienne,  Target> 
and  Mounier  reported  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  come  to 
an  understanding.  About  this  time  Mgr,  de  la  Luzerne, 
Bishop  of  Langres,  proposed,  as  a  solution  of  the  dii&culty, 
that  the  deputies  of  the  two  privileged  orders  should  com- 
bine and  form  one  chamber,  on  the  analogy  of  the  Englbh 
House  of  Lords.     This  wise  and  temperato  proposal  was 
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simply  ignored  by  the  king,  who  ordered  that  the  conference 
between  the  commissioners  of  the  three  estates  should  be 
renewed  in  the  presence  of  Necker,  Barentin,  Montmorin,  and 
the  other  ministers ;  but  their  influence  could  eflect  no  com* 
promise,  and,  on  June  1,  Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne  reported 
the  fresh  failura  At  last,  on  June  10,  on  the  motion  oi 
Si^y^  whose  title  to  lead  was  generally  recognized,  the  tiers 
^tat  sent  a  final  invitation  to  the  clergy  and  noblesse  to  join 
them,  and  declared  that  if  they  refused,  they  themselves  would 
at  once  verify  their  own  powers  aa  the  States-General  of 
France,  not  as  a  separate  order.^ 

Meanwhile  public  opinion  in  Paris  had  been  watching 
the  silent  struggle  with  the  utmost  interest  On  June  12, 
Bailly,  the  first  deputy  for  Paris,  who  had  acted  as  dean  of 
the  tiers  ^tat  since  June  3,  was  elected  provisional  president 
and  the  deputies  of  the  diflerent  bailliages  were  called  over 
in  alphabetical  order,  when  no  deputies  of  either  the  cleigy 
or  the  noblesse  answered  the  call  However,  on  June  13,  three 
cur^  of  Poitou,  named  Lecesve,  Ballard,  and  Jallet,  had  the 
courage  to  break  away  from  the  Estate  of  the  clergy,  and  thus 
acknowledge  that  the  three  orders  formed  but  one  assembly, 
and  then  popular  feeling  showed  itself  in  tumultuous  applause 
from  the  Parisians,  who  filled  the  galleries  of  the  halL  But  if 
the  tiers  ^tat  was  not  any  longer  a  single  Estate,  was  their 
assembly  a  meeting  of  the  States-General  of  France?  This 
question  was  raised  on  June  15,  in  the  arguments  of  Mounier 
and  Malouet,  who  were  both  terrified  at  the  boldness  of  the 
proposed  measures;  but  the  deputies,  after  being  excited  by 
the  eloquence  of  Barnave  and  Mirabeau,  declared  themselves, 
by  an  immense  majority,  to  be  the  National  Assembly  of 
Franca  They  followed  up  this  step  by  declaring  all  taxes 
hitherto  exacted  illegal,  but  ordered  that  they  should  continue 

^  The  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  the  English  Ambassador  at  Paris 
at  this  time,  is  worth  noting.  He  writes  in  a  private  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  June  11,  "  The  ministei's  seem  to 
have  no  plan  whatever,  and  are  letting  themselves  be  bullied  by  a  few 
hot-headed  lawyers  of  the  Tiers  liltat.''  Leeds  Correspondence  in  British 
Museum ;  Add.  MSS.  28064,  p.  126. 
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to  be  levied  for  tiie  present  Their  r^tid  progreas  ma  noted 
with  dismay  by  tbe  court  The  queen,  indeed,  in  the  depth 
of  her  mourning  for  the  Dauphin,  who  bad  died  on  June  4, 
<lid  not  interfere,  bat  the  friends  of  the  Comte  d'Artoia,  tbe 
king's  younger  brother,  loudly  demanded  that  an  example 
tihoiild  be  mode  of  these  inaolent  provinciala.  The  tiers  ^t 
wore,  therefore,  ordered  to  sospotd  their  sitting  until  a  "stance 
n>yale,"  or  royal  sessioi^  vhioh  was  fixed  for  June  i%  should 
bu  held. 

But  the  Uen  ^t  would  not  obey.  On  June  SO,  whtm 
the  deputies  found  themselves  unable  to  eater  their  hall, 
Ui«y  ran  in  a  crowd  to  the  lai;gest  building  they  oould  find  in 
Vera&illes,  namely,  the  tennis-court  There,  in  the  tennis-oourti 
under  the  presidency  of  Bailly,  the  newly  elected  preddent  of 
tho  National  Assembly,  they  swore  that  they  would  never 
80|>arate  until  a  constitution  had  been  drawn  up.  The  oath 
was  all  but  unanimous,  and  the  one  deputy  who  opposed  it, 
Martin  of  Auch,  was  permitted  to  state  bis  oppoeiUon  by  the 
universal  respect  held  for  liberty  of  opinion.  The  oath  of  the 
tennis-court  had  now  given  to  tbe  National  Assembly  that 
bond  of  cohesion  which  it  bad  hitherto  lacked.  The  deputies 
were  no  longer  anassembly  of  provincials,  without  a  knowledge 
of  each  other  and  with  no  fixed'  aim,  without  leaders  and 
without  experience ;  they  had  now,  by  their  serious  opposition 
to  the  commands  of  tbe  king,  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of 
rebels — rebels  who  would  not  fail  to  be  punished  if  they  did 
not  hold  together. 

On  June  2S,  after  hearing  that  the  s^nce  royale  had 
been  adjourned,  tbe  National  Assembly  met  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Louis,  because  the  tennis-court  had  been  engaged  for 
&  game  at  tennis  by  the  Comte  dArtois;  and  here,  in  the 
church  where  tbe  Bishop  of  Nancy's  sermon  had  been  preached, 
149  of  the  deputies  of  the  estate  of  tbe  clergy,  beaded  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Vienne  and  Bordeaux,  and  the  Bishops  of 
Ch&rtres  and  Bhodez,  as  well  as  two  liberal  deputies  of  the 
Estate  of  the  noblesse  of  Dauphint^ — tbe  Marquis  de  Blazons 
and  M.  d'Agoult — joined  the  tiers  ^tat,  and  acknowledged  tbe 
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existence  of  the  National  Assembly.    Yet  the  king  and  his 
advisers  could  not  perceive  the  serious  consequences  of  this 
union,  and  on  June  23,  at  the  stance  royale^  Louis  XYI., 
after  promising,  "of  his  own  goodness  and  generosity,"  to 
levy  no  fiurther  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  nevertheless  stated  that  the  financial  privi- 
l^es  of  the  noblesse  and  the  clergy  were  unassailable,  and 
finally  directed  that    the  three  orders  should  continue  to 
deliberate  apart.    When  the  king  and  the  majority  of  the 
noblesse  and  the  minority  of  the  clergy  had  left  the  hall,  the 
scene  was  very  difierent  to  the  scene  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  same  hall  on  May  6.     No  longer  were  the  deputies  of 
the  tiers  ^tat  conscious  that  they  were  disunited.     They  were 
now  the  National  Assembly  of  France,  and  felt  their  powers 
redoubled  by  the  applause  of  the  galleries,  and  they  deter- 
mined never  to  retreat     There  was  one  moment  in  which  the 
Assembly  might  have  given  way,  but  Mirabeau  and  Sidy^ 
thrust    themselves  into  the   breach.     Mirabeau  imperiously 
stated  to  the  Marquis  de  Dreux-Brez6,  grand-master  of  the 
ceremonies,  that  "  the  commons  of  France  would  never  retire 
except  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ; "  while  Si6yfes  declared  to 
the  Assembly,  "Gentlemen,  you  are  to-day  what  you  were 
yesterday."    On  Mirabeau's  motion  the  persons  of  the  deputies 
were  declared  inviolable,  and  the  National  Assembly  of  France 
was  at  open  issue  with  the  king  and  the  court     That  so  much 
had  been  done  was  due,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  to  Honor^ 
Gabriel  de  Riqueti,  Comte  de  Mirabeau.     He  was  the  one  man 
who  showed  himself  a  statesman,  who  had  seen  that  retreat 
was  impossible,  and  had  thus  assured  the  formation  of  a  new 
French  constitution,  and  the  power  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Honord  Gabriel  Riqueti  ^  was  sprung  of  no  ancient  Floren- 
tine race,  as  he  proudly  believed,  but  descended  from  a  wealthy 
bouigeois  family  of  Digne  and  Marseilles,  which  had  purchased 

^  For  the  family  of  Mirabeau,  see  1m  Mirabeau,  by  Louis  de  Lom^nie, 
2  vols.,  Paris,  1878  ;  for  his  life,  see  the  Mhnoires  de  Mirabeau,  published 
by  Lucas  de  Montigny,  his  adopted  son,  in  8  vols.,  1834;  and  the  article 
on  him  in  the  9th  edition  of  Eneydopoedia  Brita^uiiM, 
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the  domain  and  casUe,  and  frith  them  the  tiUe,  of  Uirabeaa  fitna 
the  family  of  Bamu.  His  funily  had  been  famooB  for  three 
generations  for  violent  paBsions  and  great  abilities,  and  the 
quarrels  of  Uirabeau  with  his  &tber,  and  of  his  father  with 
his  mother,  were  of  world-wide  notoriety.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  throi^h.the  record  of  his  early  tnuugressions,  fin  it  was 
not  until  they  had  been  expiated  by  years  of  imprisonment 
u^Ai-     '^'^''  ^°  began  to  show  himself  the  great  man  he  really  was. 

iHe  was  bom  in  l^^S.  and,  after  serving  for  a  short  time  in  the 
army,  he  succeeded  by  his  excesses  in  being  frequently  im- 
,  prisoned  by  "  lettres  de  cachet."    It  haa  been  customary  to 

blame  his  &ther,  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  for  this  severity 
gainst  his  son ;  but  if  lettres  de  cachet  were  at  aU  justifiable, 
there  certainly  could  be  no  man  who  more  thoroughly  deserved 
his  punishment  by  them  than  Uirabean  himself.  The  period 
of  his  reformation  may  be  dated  from  1781,  when  he  left  the 
prison  of  Vincennes  after  three  years'  confinement  There  he 
seems  to  have  at  last  worn  out  the  grosaness  of  his  passions, 
and  there  he  wrote  his  first  valuable  work  on  tiie  subject  of 
lettres  de  cachet.  In  this  book  first  appears  that  union  of 
hot  enthusiasm,  eloquence,  and  vast  historical  learning  with  a 
practical  purpose,  which  is  the  key-note  of  his  political  great- 
ness. When  he  leit  Vincennea  he  formed  a  connection  with  a 
Dutch  lady,  Madame  de  Nehra,*  which  sweetened  his  life  and 
raised  it  from  the  depths  into  which  he  had  sunk.  He  had 
now  some  one  to  work  for,  and  up  to  the  time  -that  the  French 
Revolution  commenced  he  had  steadily  improved  in  power 
and  political  knowledge.  He  spent  the  first  months  of  this 
period  in  England,  where  he  was  introduced  by  an  old  school- 
fellow. Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,'  who  was  then  a  leading  Whig  and  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished English  politicians  of  the  time.  They  were  nearly 
all  Whigs  of  the  type  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  and  the  greatest  of 

1  Afirotraw  «(  JtffuIanM  de  Nehra,  hj  Louia  de  Lomdnie,  pnbliBhod  in 
hia  Etquiuet  historiqat*  tt  littiraira,  1879. 

*  Lift  and  Letter$  tff  Sir  Oilbtrt  EUiot,  firtt  Earl  of  Minlo,  3  vo]a., 
187^    See  particularly  pp.  87  and  88,  vol.  i. 
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them  were  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Samuel  Bomilly.  I(  was 
in  London  that  he  first  studied  practical  politica  It  1^  .^s  in 
England  also  that  he  learnt  that  perfection  was  impossible 
in  governments,  and  that  the  great  faults  to  be  avoided  alike 
in  constitutions  and  administrations  were  narrowness  and 
unyielding  rigour,  for  Lord  Lansdowne  was  the  first  of  the  new 
Whigs,  who  looked  upon  the  EngUsh  constitution  as  leaving 
room  for  improvement,  and  recognized  that  its  power  of  being 
improved  was  its  finest  quality.  With  Romilly  he  lived  in 
greater  intimacy,  and  for  many  months  saw  him  nearly  every 
day ;  and  Romilly,  in  a  passage  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  declares  that 
the  reports  of  his  immorality  were  greatly  exaggerated  by  his 
enemies,  and  adds, ''  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  his  public  con- 
duct as  in  his  writings,  he  was  desirous  of  doing  good,  that 
his  ambition  was  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  that  he  proposed 
to  himself  the  noblest  enda"  ^  After  some  months  in  London, 
Madame  de  Nehra  made  his  peace  at  Paris,  and  he  returned 
to  France,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  employment  from  the 
French  Foreign  Ofiice,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  statesman,  M.  de  Yergennes.  Mirabeau  was  not  disap- 
pointed, and  in  1786  was  sent  on  a  secret  embassy  to  Berlin, 
when  he  showed  conclusively  his  want  of  capacity  as  a 
diplomatist,  for  he  had  none  of  the  self-restraint  necessary  in 
one  who  is  to  examine  the  thoughts  of  others  and  not  reveal 
his  own.  After  his  return  from  Berlin  he  gave  the  greatest 
evidence  of  his  literary  power,  and  at  the  same  time  of  his 
untrustworthy  character,  by  the  publication  of  his  great  work 
on  the  "  Prussian  Monarchy  "  and  of  his  "  Secret  Letters  from 
the  Court  of  Berlin."  The  first  of  these  books  was  chiefly  com- 
posed by  a  Prussian,  Major  Mauvillon,  who  had  accumulated 
a  quantity  of  valuable  statistics,  which  Mirabeau  treated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  throw  interest  into  the  driest  details  by 
his  literary  power.  But  whatever  literary  fame  he  might 
have  acquired  by  this  great  work,  he  lost  in  reputation  by  the 
publication  of  his  private  letters  from  Berlin,  which  was  a 

^  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Samud  Bomilly^  written  by  hinnel/f  voL  i. 
pp.  78-86.     London  :  1840. 
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distinct  breach  of  fiuih  with  the  gorenunenl  Some  noUoo, 
too,  most  be  taken  of  hia  numerona  finftin»i<^.1  writingB.  After 
his  return  from  England  he  got  mixed  up  with  &  certain  Bhrewd 
speculator,  named  Fanchand,  who  represented  to  Hirabeau 
that  atock-jobbing  was  the  soaree  of  the  financial  embarrass^ 
ment  of  France  and  tiie  ruin  of  many  families.  A  Genevese 
exile,  named  Clavi^,  supplied  him  with  &ets,  and  Mirsbeao 
boldly  attacked,  not  only  tiie  whole  practice  of  stock-jobbing, 
but  particular  companies,  such  as  the  Banque  de  St.  Charles, 
and  individual  Btock-jobbetH.  There  is,  of  course,  no  real  value 
in  these  pamphlets,  but  they  exhibit  Mirabeau's  courage  in 
attacking  institutions  and  individuals,  however  rich  or  power- 
ful, when  he  believed  such  attacks  to  be  justified.  He  was 
brought  into  a  controversy  with  Beaumarchais,  which  degene- 
rated into  violent  peraonalities,  in  which  Beaumarchais  did  not 
get  the  beat  of  it.^  Mirabeau's  libellous  language  made  it 
necessary  for  him  to  fly  beyond  the  frontier,  but  nevertheless 
he  presented  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  secretary 
to  tiie  Assembly  of  Notaliles  in  17S7,  and  in  1789  he  hoped  to 
become  a  deputy  to  the  States-General  for  the  noblesse  of  his 
native  place,  Aix.  But  the  noblesse  refused  to  admit  into 
their  assembly  a  libeller  of  bad  character,  at  issue  with  his 
father,  separated  from  his  wife  and  hated  by  his  brother,  and,  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  not  the  owner  of  a  fief  or  a  proxy,  refused 
to  listen  to  him.  Outraged  by  this  rejection,  he  had  secured 
his  election  both  at  Aix  and  Marseilles,  as  much  from  the 
enthusiasm  felt  for  his  person  by  the  populace  of  these  cities 
Bs  from  the  influence  of  his  eloquence  over  the  educated 
boui^eois.  It  was'  with  high  hopes  that  he  had  been  present 
on  May  5.  Any  man  of  less  confidence  in  himself  than 
Mirabcau  would  have  been  daunted  by  the  murmur  of  reproba- 
tion '  which  met  him  when  he  appeared  among  hia  fellow- 
deputies,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  was  shunned ;  but  he 
felt  within  himself  a  power  of  eloquence  which  made  him 

1  Beanmarchait  «t  ton  tempt,  by  L.  de  Lom^nie,  vol.  it  pp.  371-361. 
Pari*:  1856. 

1  j^Ueime  Dnmont'i  Souvtnin  lur  Mirabtau,  p,  SL 
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confident  that  the  men  who  hooted  him  now  and  cheered 
Mounier  would  eventually  follow  him  and  reject  the  guidance  of 
theorists.  And  so  it  was ;  hardly  had  he  uttered  a  single  speech 
when  ho  was  felt  to  be  a  leader  of  men,  and  his  position  as 
the  greatest  of  the  deputies  in  the  Assembly,  in  eloquence,  in 
courage,  and  in  political  knowledge,  was  finally  established  by 
his  memorable  answer  to  the  Marquis  de  Dreux-Brdz^  on 
June  23. 

The  courage  of  the  Assembly  won  the  victory.  The  king, 
with  no  real  statesman  to  advise  him,  gave  way.  On  June  25 
forty-seven  members  of  the  liberal  noblesse,  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  joined  the  Assembly,  and,  by  the  king's  com- 
mand, the  rest  followed  two  days  later.  The  majority  of  the 
noblesse  very  unwillingly  obeyed  this  command,  and  pretended, 
even  in  the  hall  of  the  common  assembly,  to  sit  as  a  separate 
order,  with  the  Due  de  Luxembourg,  their  president,  at  their 
head.  Still  more  consistent  was  the  conduct  of  the  Baron  de 
Lup^,  deputy  for  the  noblesse  of  Auch,  who  continued  to  sit  by 
himself  in  the  former  chamber  of  the  noblesse,  and,  when  that 
was  closed  against  him,  to  walk  up  and  down  the  corridor 
outside  it  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  a  day.*  The  majority  of 
the  clergy,  the  minority  of  the  noblesse,  and  the  tiers  dtat  began 
at  once  to  make  preparations  for  drawing  up  a  new  constitution 
for  the  kingdom,  and  a  committee  was  appointed,  of  which 
Mounier  was  the  chief  spirit,  to  arrange  an  order  of  procedure 
for  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  new  constitution ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  members  of  the  Assembly  began  to  get  better 
known  to  each  other,  and  to  combine  into  clubs,  and  to  form 
sections,  which  afterwards  became  important  parties. 

The  club  of  the  greatest  importance  was  that  known  as 
the  Breton  Club.  After  the  election  of  the  Breton  deputies,  a 
committee  of  correspondence  had  been  elected  in  all  the  cities 
of  Brittany,  in  order  to  correspond  with  their  chosen  deputies 
at  Versailles.  These  deputies,  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily 
drawing  up  their  correspondence  and  reporting  political  events 

^  Bowotnirs  (2'iin  |xi^e  de  la  cour  de   Louis  XVI,^    by  the  Comte 
d'H^zocques,  p.  2d5.    Paria :  1873. 
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to  Uieir  eonstituenfa^  fbnned  a  email  sodefy.  From  the  di»- 
tinguished  character  of  Idu^uinua^  DefermoD,  and  Le  ChapelieTf 
the  society  waa  soon  joined  by  others  who  had  similar  dnties 
to  perform,  and  oo  June  9,  BouU^  deputy  for  Plofirmel,  vrote 
to  Pontivy,  "  Our  salon  has  been  every  evening  for  some  days 
the  rendezvous  of  all  good  dtixens."  ^  From  the  Breton  Club 
finally  arose  the  Jacobin  Qahk  and  from  the  correspondence 
and  from  the  keenness  of  the  provinces  to  receive  this  corre- 
Bpoadence,  arose  the  affiliated  Jaoohin  dubs. 

Ab  early  aa  June  23  Mounier  had  lost  Uiat  great  in- 
fluence which  he  natarally  expected,  and  which  all  leaned 
believed  would  belong  to  UnL  Qreat  aa  he  had  been  in  Dau* 
phin^,  and  invaluable  as  had  been  bia  servicea  daring  the 
electoral  period,  he  &iled  &om  a  want  of  courage  when  face 
to  face  with  a  national  criaia ;  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Assembly  had  left  him,  and  had  fallen  to  Uirabean.  He  per- 
ceived this  quickly  enough,  and  refused  at  once  to  follow  any 
man's  lead,  and  above  all  Mirabeau'a.  However,  his  vanity 
made  him  conceive  that  the  power  which  Mirabeau  by  his 
eloquence  had  won  from  him  would  bo  regained  by  hia  political 
knowledge  in  drawing  up  a  constitution ;  but  he  looked  on  Uie 
idea  of  a  new  constitution  as  a  pedant  might,  full  of  elaborate 
theories  and  ideas  of  logical  sequence,  and  hoped  to  make 
hia  name  as  &raou8  as  those  of  the  first  leaders  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Around  him  were  grouped  a  few  theorists, 
overawed  by  his  ^reat  reputation ;  but  be  was  unable,  &om 
want  of  persuasiveness,  to  form  a  party.  Malouet,  the  other 
chief  leader  of  the  tiers  ^tat  during  the  electoral  period,  also 
failed  at  ihis  crisis.  He  could  not  get  rid  of  his  natural 
feeling  of  respect  for  the  govenunent  in  whose  service  he  had 
been  for  so  many  years,  and  waa  shocked  at  the  daring  proposi- 
tion of  the  deputies  of  the  tiera  ^tat  to  form  themselves  into 
a  National  Assembly.  Many  felt  as  he  did,  espedally  the 
numerous  lieutenants-civil  and  lieutenants-gener^  who  had 
been  elected,  and  who  believed  the  administrative  edifice  to 

*  Philippe  Muller,  C\\iii»  «t  c1w&h{m  Jh  Jtfin-btAan,  in  tlia  .fieutia  da  la 
£«KAi<<(m,  Maroli,  1886,  p.  234. 
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be  too  strong  to  be  dmded  and  too  valuable  to  be  over- 
thrown. Yet,  though  the  germ  of  a  party  of  reaction  among 
the  deputies  of  the  tiers  ^tat  itself  was  to  be  seen  in  Malouet 
and  his  immediate  friends,  the  party  was  at  present  of  no  real 
importance.  Mounier  and  Malouet  having  dropped  from  the 
position  of  leaders,  their  places  were  taken  by  Mirabeau  and 
certain  other  more  courageous  deputies,  among  whom  the  chief 
supporters  of  Mirabeau  were,  besides  Si^y^,  Camus,  Rabaut 
de  Saint-l^tienne,  and  the  Abb^  Gr^goire. 

Armand  Qaston  Camus,^  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Jansenists  in  France,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1740.  He.  became 
an  avocat  in' Paris,  but  first  established  his  reputation  as  the 
translator  of  Aristotle's  "  Natural  History,"  which  had  secured 
his  election  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  He  was  then 
appointed  avocat-general  for  the  clergy,  who,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  were  much  influenced  by  Jansenist  opinions, 
especially  since  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits.  The  influence 
of  the  Jansenist*  party  has  often  been  overlooked,  but  a  study 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  wealthy  bourgeois  classes  shows 
that  its  only  rival  influences  were  the  mystic  ideas  of  the 
Martinists,'  and  the  still  more  incredible  doctrines  of  Mesmer,^ 
St.  Germain,  and  Cagliostro.  The  Parlement  of  Paris  and 
most  of  the  provincial  parlements  had  been  infected  with 
Jansenism  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  in  the  struggle 
with  the  Jesuits  the  lawyers  of  the  Parlements  began  to  hold 
Jansenist  tenets,  rather  from  political  than  from  religious 
causes.    The  sound  morality  and  sober  garb  of  the  Jansenists, 

^  Eloge  de  M,  A.  G,  OamuSy  by  the  Oomte  Toulongeon,  printed  m  the 
edition  of   his  Lettres  iwr   la  pro/esntm  (Tavooat,  published   in  Paris, 

1818. 

'  The  most  interesting  account  of  Jansenism  and  its  development  is 
contained  in  Sainte-Beuve's  Port  Royal,  published  in  5  vols.     Paris  ; 

1840-61. 

>  Saint'Martin,  It  philosophe  incowtw^  aa  vie  et  ses  Sctita,  by  Jacques 
flatter.    Paris :  1862. 

*  For  the  trifling  political  influence  possessed  by  these  enthusiasts, 
8^  Mounier's  Essai  mr  Vinfluence  attribuie  aux  philosophea,  aux  franC" 
magons  et  aux  iUumitiU  aur  la  Revolution  frangaise,    Paris  :  1882. 
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whieli  made  tlum  ^>pe«r  tiM  FarlteiB  <£  tlie  Bomaa  Oatliolk 
Chureb,  Baited  w«U  the  qoiat  chirarter  of  the  licdiv  mombeni 
of  the  bourgeoiaie,  and  thai  there  were  aoeh  qniet  boargeoii 
cannot  be  denied,  though  nemoin  and  leltos  are  diiefly  filled 
with  the  lives  of  their  gayer  brethrm.  Bat  this  Jansenisfc 
party,  thou^  noi  obtmaiTfl^  though  not  striving  to  make 
converta,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  holding  ezb-eoiely  strong 
religions  ooavictions  thenuelTes,  were  yet  a  very  great  power 
in  the  greater  cities  of  Franoei  Camns  was  a  typical  Jaiuenist. 
Strictly  moral,  not  so  much  by  oonviction  as  1^  tampraamenl^ 
quiet  and  self-oootrolled,  and  azttemely  labonou^  not  gifted 
with  eloquenoe  ac  qniokneiB  of  apprehenuon,  bat'  "'^^'"g  his 
.  inflomoe  felt  by  quiet  indnstcy  rather  than  by  briUiank 
achievements,  he  waa  exactly  the  man  to  have  great  inflnenee 
among  the  richer  bonrgeoiaie  of  Fans.  He  was,  therefbre,  elected 
second  president  (Mf  the  assembly  of  the  electors  of  the  tiers 
^tat  of  Paris,  and  had  been  chosen  a  deputy  for  the  capital  on 
the  next  day  to  BaiUy.  Just  as  Bailly  had  been  elected  first 
president  of  the  National  Assembly  on  its  constituting  itself, 
BO  Camus  had  been  chosen  its  first  secretary.  In  that  capacity 
he  had  acted  at  the  tennis-court,-  and  had  immediately  afler- 
wards  been  appointed  archivist  to  the  Assembly — an  office 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1804.  His  services  were 
at  diis  time  invaluable  to  Mirabeau,  whom  he  generally 
supported,  for  his  honourable  character  gave  him  a  personal 
iufiuence  with  many  more  moral  members,  which  Mirabeau 
could  not  expect  otherwise  to  obtain. 

Jean  Paul  Babaut  de  Saint-Etienne '  was  the  recognized 
champion  of  the  French  Protestants.  He  was  bom  at  Nlmes, 
the  chief  centre  of  French  Protestantism,  in  1742,  and  bis 
father  was  a  very  fiunous  wandering  and  persecuted  Huguenot 
preacher.  He  himself  had  been  educated  in  Switzerland,  and 
had  become  a  Protestant  pastor,  and,  after  showing  literary 
ability  in  numerous  published  sermons  and  poems,  became 

'  lfotw»  *tM*  la  tit  de  Babaut  lU  Saini-Etitnne,  b;  hu  colleague  in  tko 
ConBtdtuent  Awemblj,  Boiaif  d'Anglu,  in  the  edition  of  Le  meux  Oweiutf 
printed  «t  Pstis  in  1846. 
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intimate  with  Boissy  d'Anglas^  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Lafayette.  He  had  won  still  greater  popularity'by  the  pub- 
lication of  "  Le  Vieux  Cevenol,"  in  1780.  This  novel  described, 
in  the  wandering  life  of  a  Protestant  pastor,  the  persecutions 
which  had  been  for  many  years  and  were  still  undergone  by 
the  Protestants  in  France.  The  excitement  it  caused  enabled 
him  to  demand  from  the  king  civil  rights  for  his  persecuted 
religion,  and  in  1787,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Lafayette, 
the  king  had  granted  the  ordinary  rights  of  citizenship  to  the 
Protestants.  Babaut  was  thus  the  hero  of  the  French  Protes* 
tants,  and  had  also  become  well  known,  when  at  Paris,  to  Bailly 
and  many  others  of  those  with  whom  he  was  now  to  co-operate. 
In  1789  he  was  naturally  elected  at  the  head  of  the  poll  by 
the  tiers  ^tat  of  Ntmes,  and  had  published,  just  before  his 
election,  a  pamphlet  on  the'rights  and  duties  of  the  tiers  ^tat. 
He  was,  next  to  Mounier  and  Camus,  the  most  important 
deputy  of  the  tiers  ^tat  at  the  conference  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  other  Estates,  and  was  the  most  inflexible  of  them 
all  in  insisting  on  the  supreme  power  of  his  own  order.  He 
was  at  this  time  more  radical  in  his  ideas  than  any  other 
deputy,  and  upheld  a  wide  programme  of  reform,  including 
liberty  of  the  press  and  liberty  of.  conscience,  which  he  hoped 
to  succeed  in  carrying.  To  Mirabeau  he  was,  like  Camus,  of 
the  greatest  assistance,  for,  though  from  his  religion  he  had 
not  the  personal  influence  of  Camus,  he  had  a  much  greater 
power  of  oratory,  and  nearly  as  much  industry.  Throughout 
the  session  of  the  National  Assembly  he  played  a  very  impor- 
tant part,  but  was  towards  the  end  eclipsed  by  younger  orators 
and  more  radical  thinkers.  He  was  not  only  a  frequent  speaker, 
but  a  hardworking  journalist,  and  was  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life  a  contributor  to  the  MoniUv/r  and  other  joumaJa  His 
courageous  behaviour  in  the  Convention  and  his  sad  death 
present  him  in  a  very  diflerent  light ;  but  at  this  time  he  was 
not  only  a  man  of  great  distinction,  but  a  leader  of  great 
importance. 

Henri    Grdgoire*  was   at   this    time    recognized  as  the 

^  Natici  niT  lavie  de  Or^jopre^  by  Hippolyte  Camot,  in  his  edition  of 
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typical  roprwentataTe  of  1^0  ourfs,  as  Camus  was  of  the 
JanBenistBi'uid  Rabaat  de  Sunt-Btii^nne  of  tlie  Protestanbi. 
He  was  bom  near  Lim^vSlB,  in  Lurraine,  in  1750.  He  had 
been  ednoatad  by  the  Jesoite  at  Nancy,  and  distinguished 
himself,  when  hardly  of  age,  by  hb  wonderful  eloquence.  The 
cur^  of  iKtrTsine  vera,  he  atates  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  of  a  much 
higher  type  than  other  jiMvbuflal  eiir^ ;  hut  whether  that  was 
80  or  Dot,  it  is  certun  thai  they  produced  a  very  large  numher 
of  distingoiflhed  men  daring  &o  T{«volution.  Nancy,  which 
had  been  for  many  yean  tbe  eajdtal  of  the  intlepeudent  duchy 
of  IxuTune,  where  Stanidw  IJeteinski  held  a  little  court, 
abounded  in  Uteraiy  aoeiety,  and  Grt^goire,  whose  elocjueuce 
was  at  this  time  extzemsly  florid,  liecame  one  of  the  eliining 
lights  of  the  loc^  Academy.  Hn  e&rly  sermons  resemble  those 
of  the  English  preachers  of  the  naga  of  Chailel  II. ;  tb*  prin- 
ciples insisted  on  are  bub  few,  but  morality  is  dwelt  upon  in 
every  variety  of  fioweiy  speech.  That  Gr^goire  was  a  man  of 
few  religious  principles  does  not  imply  that  they  were  not  very 
deep ;  he  was  a  sincere  Christian,  but  not  a  bigoted  ultramon- 
tane Roman  Catholic.  His  travels  from  his  little  country 
parish  of  Embermesnil,  in  1784,  1786,  and  1787,  had  given 
him  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  world  than  most  cur^  possessed, 
and  his  literary  reputation  from  his  essays,  which  had  won 
]^rizes  from  the  Academies  of  Nancy  and  Metz,  had  made  him 
quite  a  leader  among  them.  The  part  he  played  in  drawing 
up  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  is  the  most  important 
passage  in  his  life ;  but  he  was  now  the  influential  leader  of 
the  country  cur^  who  had  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the 
people  in  the  National  Assembly  aa  they  had  done  in  the 
separate  chamber  of  the  clergy.  Though  not  the  first  to  join 
the  Assembly,  this  was  due,  not  to  lukewarmness  of  opinion, 
but  a  successful  attempt  to  bring  others  with  him.  As  a 
leader  of  the  cur&,  he  might  have  won  a  great  position  and 
great  wealth  from  the  bishops,  who  did  all  they  could  to  bribe 

Gr^goire's  Mintoira,  publiahed  in  2  voU.,  Paris,  1867.  See  alto  Qrtgoire, 
fin  LtberubiJd  aua  der/rafwoiwcSen  Revolutiori,  by  Paul  Bohringer,  Baael, 
1878 ;  ft  ihort  but  iuterestiiig  *tndf . 
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the  Estate  of  the  clergy  to  follow  them ;  but  Gr^goire  was 
more  of  a  patriot  than  a  Churchman,  and  in  these  early  days 
it  is  as  a  patriot  alone  that  his  influence  has  to  be  considered. 
These  were  the  men  who  helped  Mirabeau  in  his  uphill 
task  of  guiding  the  inexperienced  and  excitable  Assembly,  and 
these  were  his  chief  coadjutors  in  helping  him  to  face  a  yet 
greater  crisis  than  any  which  had  yet  arisen ;  for  the  court 
had  at  last  worked  upon  the  king  to  act  more  violently  than 
he  had  formerly  done,  and  while  Mounier  was  preparing  the 
basis  of  a  constitution,  and  the  rest  of  the  Assembly  receiving 
petitions  and  answering  congratulations,  troops,  and  generally 
foreign  troops  in  French  pay,  were  being  concentrated  from  all 
parts  of  France  upon  Versailles,  and  no  one  could  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  it  was  by  the  help  of  these  troops  that  the  king 
intended  to  crush  the  newly  bom  liberties  of  France.  The 
excitement  at  the  approach  of  these  troops  was  as  great  in 
Paris  as  at  Versailles.  The  Parisians  feared  a  repetition  of 
former  sieges;  the  Assembly  feared  the  immediate  arrest  of 
aU  its  leaders ;  and  at  this  very  moment,  when  apprehension 
was  in  every  heart,  the  news  suddenly  arrived,  on  July  12, 
that  Necker  had  been  dismissed  from  the  ministry,  and  was 
already  on  his  way  towards  the  frontier.  An  old  courtier,  the 
Baron  de  Breteuil,  had  been  appointed  Minister  of  the  House- 
hold, and  the  Mardchal  de  Broglie  Minister  of  War  and  marshal- 
general  commanding  the  troops  round  Paria  Breteuil  had 
been  Minister  of  the  Household  imder  Calonne,  and  was  the 
very  last  man  from  whom  the  French  people  could  expect  any 
assistance.  At  this  time  it  was  again  Mirabeau  who  led  the 
Assembly,  who  called  upon  it  to  send  a  deputation  to  the 
king,  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  these  foreign  troops,  who 
lid  not  fear  to  utter  words  which  might  cost  him  his  life,  and 
who  had  no  idea  of  retiring  from  the  great  position  he  had 
won.  Even  at  this  time  he  might  have  sold  his  services  to 
the  court,  who  would  have  paid  him  a  great  price,  which  he 
sorely  needed.  But  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  and 
courageous  statesman  as  well  as  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  kept 
the  Assembly  true  to  itself  and  to  France.    Yet  no  amount  of 
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pereoniJ  coorage  could  have  protected  the  AsBembly  against 
the  foreign  troops  of  De  BrogUe,  had  not  the  Parisians  struck 
a  blow  which  secured  for  ever,  not  only  the  independence  of 
the  Assembly,  but  the  political  liberty  of  France,  on  the 
great  day  of  July  14.  But  if  the  gieatcst  fame  is  due  to 
the  citizens  of  Paris,  the  fiont  of  unyielding  fiminess  shown 
by  the  ABsembly  and  ita  great  leader  must  cot  be  left  unree(^- 
nized  u  an  important  factor  at  this  crisis  of  the  hJBtoty  of 
France  and  of  the  French  Revolution. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TBB  COUBT  AND  THE  MINISTBY. 

TTie  king — Necker — Montmorin — Why  were  they  unsuccessful? — ^The 
Comte  de  Provence — The  Duke  of  Orleans — ^The  friends  of  Orleans 
and  his  party — ^The  queen — The  Comte  d'Artois  and  his  policy — 
The  Mar^chal  de  Broglie — Concentration  of  troops — Mirabeau's 
speech — ^The  new  ministry — ^The  first  emigration. 

Of  all  the  enthusiastic  hopes  which  had  greeted  the  summons 
of  the  States-General,  none  were  more  sincere  and  more  con- 
fident than  those  of  the  king.  He  had  ever  wished  to  deal 
justly  and  fairly  with  his  people.  He  felt  the  burden  of 
financial  distress  as  keenly  as  the  meanest  of  his  subjects, 
and  he  possessed  all  those  qualities  of  economy,  courtesy,  and 
kindness  which  would  have  made  him  an  admirable  king 
under  a  settled  and  representative  government ;  and  this  good 
disposition  manifested  itself  in  spite  of  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  in  his  education.  Louis  XVI.  was  bom  in  the 
year  1757,  and  had  been  brought  up  without  an)'  preparation 
for  the  high  office  which  he  was  one  day  to  hold.  He  could 
not  boast  of  a  F^n^on,  or  even  of  a  Fleury,  as  his  political 
tutor,  and  his  constitutional  ideas  arose  from  his  own  sensible 
nature.  In  his  grandfather's  lifetime  and  reign  he  had  been 
regarded  as  a  simple  nonentity  imtil  his  marriage,  in  1770, 
with  the  Archduchess  Marie  Antoinette.  He  did  not  at  once 
succumb  to  her  influence,  as  has  been  commonly  believed,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  her  gaiety  and  liveliness  were  in  the  early 


yeara  of  hia  mArriage  most  dietarteftil  to  Idm.*  Frevioos  to 
his  gnodfatiieT's  death  he  htd  beett  omt«it  to  live  entiftily 
aloof  from  political  partieB,  and  haA  etnOBed  hinudtf  with  hunt- 
ing and  lock-making,  and  on  hie  aoeeeBicm  he  had  no  perenuj 
ftieni^,  or  &Toaritee  wIuhb  he  iriahed  to  boufit.  Wb  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  of  hia  queeu  was  shown  by  his  refusal  to 
recall  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  the  friend  'if  the  Austrian  alliance, 
who  had  negotiated  the  marriage  of  Mario  Antoinette,  to  the 
ministty,  though  he  so  far  yielded  to  her  wishes  as  to  dismias 
the  ministry  which  Madame  Dubarry  had  set  up.  The  queen's 
influence  was  always  of  this  nature  with  him.  She  was  able 
by  fear,  and  later  by  perauaaion,  to  make  Louis  act  contrary  to 
bis  own  wishes,  but  not  to  make  him  adopt  her  views.  He 
waa,  directly  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  chiefly  influenced 
by  his  annts,^  who  persuaded  him  to  make  the  Comte  de 
Uaurepan  hia  first  Prime  Minister,  and  Maurepas  called  Turgot 
to  bis  counsels.  M.  Tui^t  was  overthrown  by  the  queen  for 
his  attempt  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  court,  but  left 
office  with  the  sympathies,  not  only  of  the  whole  people,  but 
of  the  king  himself.  Necker's  first  administration  inspired  the 
king  with  a  strong  belief  in  his  financial  abilities,  but  Necker 
too  had  to  ^ve  way  before  the  opposition  of  the  queen  and 
the  court.  The  subsequent  ministers,  especially  Galonne  and 
Brienne,  were  by  no  means  favourites  with  him,  but  he  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  did  obediently  whatever  they  required 
of  him.  It  was  only  after  the  birth  of  hia  first  son  that 
he  became  personally  attached  to  the  queen,  who,  however, 
laughed  at  her  good-natured  and  uxorious  husband,  whose 
slowness  of  intellect  and  awkward  gait  excited  her  ridicule. 
Though  slow  to  study  and  understand  the  signs  of  the  times, 

'  Marie  Antointtte:  Corrttpondane«  leerite  tnire  Marie  Thiriie  rf  le 
Comte  it  Merci/Argenitmt,  avee  Ut  lettret  it  linrit  Thtritt  €t  de  Marie 
Antoinette,  pubtiie  avee  une  introduction  tt  dei  wita,  by  the  Bitter  von 
Arneth  and  M.  A.  Qeffroy  (Paria,  1874, 3  vols.),  the  greftt  atorehouie  of 
facta  for  Ihe  early  inarri»d  life  of  Iiouia  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette. 

■  Mttdamt*  de  France,  J'OUt  de  LouU  XVL,  bj  ^donard  da  Barth^ 
lemy,  cbxp.  xi    Paris  :  1670. 
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Louis  had  read  the  story  of  Charles  L  of  England,  and  deter* 
rained  that,  whatever  might  happen,  he  would  never  run  counter 
to  the  wishes  of  his  people,  and  never  engage  in  a  civil  war. 
Beyond  this  he  was  easily  satisfied  with  the  gratification  of 
his  enormous  appetite  and  with  his  favourite  amusement  of 
hunting,  and  would  not  share  in  the  gay,  frivolous  pleasures 
of  the  queen.     So  devoted  was  he  to  tiie  chase,  that  when 
the  council  of  ministers  were  discussing  befoi*e  him  what 
city  should  be  selected  for  the  meeting-place  of  the  States- 
General,  he  at  once  decided,  *'  It  must  meet  at  Versailles,  be- 
cause of  the  hunting,"  ^  a  decision  which  influenced  the  whole 
course  of  the  Revolution.    When  the  States-General  met,  he 
was  ready  to  agree  with  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
establishing  a  new  form  of  government;  but  here  again  the 
wishes  of  the  queen  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  the 
whole  of  his  programme.      Good-natured  and  amenable  to 
advice,  he  preferred  a  quiet  life  even  to  doing  what  he  knew 
to  be  right,  and  the  chief  blame  which  can  be  attached  to  him, 
throughout  the  course  of  the  later  years  of  his  life,  was  that 
of  seeking  his  own  personal  ease  and  comfort  before  the  pros- 
perity of  his  country.     Yet  he  was  a  true  Frenchman  at 
heart,  and  an  adherent  to  the  hereditary  Bourbon  policy  of 
enmity  with  Austria,  and  he  had  ever  opposed  the  queen's 
desire  of  a  close  political  alliance  with  her  brother,  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  especially  with  regard  to  the  scheme  of  exchanging 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  for  Bavaria.^  In  the  recall  of  Necker, 
in  August,  1788,  the  king  had  exercised  his  own  will,  and 
when  the  States-General  met  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
Necker's  ministry. 

Jacques  Necker'  was  bom  at  Geneva,  in  1732,  and  had 
made  a  colossal  fortune  as  managing  partner  in  Paris  of  the 

^  Bardoux,  Con\,iuM  de  Beaumont,  p.  107. 

*  Le  DijHirtement  des  Affaires  itrangeres  pendant  la  Revolution,  by  F 
Masson,  chap.  iL  Paris,  1877  ;  UEurope  et  la  Bevolution  franfaise^  by 
Albert  Sorol,  p.  300.    Paris,  1885. 

^  La  vie  privde  de  M,  Necker,  by  Madame  de  8ta6l,  1804 ;  article  in 
tlic  9th  edition  Encyclopaedia  Briianniea, 
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great  "hank  of  ThelusBon  a&d  N«eksr,  of  haadact  ukd  FBzb^ 
He  bad  no  thoagfat  of  mixiiig  in  politin  trntil  iaa  muriage,  ia 
1764<,  with  Sosume  Corahod,  Hm  daa^tar  of  a  Swin  pastor  •! 
Lausanne,  who  had  been  cntja^'od  fur  some  yeai-a  to  a  pupil 
of  her  fether's,  Edmund  Gibbon,  the  historian.'  She  was  an 
acGompliehod  and  anibitioua  woman,  and,  after  making  Nocker 
give  over  his  share  in  the  bank  to  his  brother  Louis,  induced 
him  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  French 
Elast  India  Company,  and  also  to  oppose  Turgot'a  free-trade 
schemes  in  his  "  Essai  sur  la  li^islation  et  le  commerce  dea 
grains "  and  hia  "  Dialogue  aur  les  bliis."  His  auccess  in 
improving  the  financial  poaition  of  the  company  ied  men  to 
believe  liiat  Necker  could  deal  as  succesafully  witli  the  finances 
of  the  country.  But  he  was  too  apt,  by  hia  early  training,  to 
treat  the  revenues  of  the  country  like  the  afl'aira  of  a  company 
or  bank.  He  could  not  comprehend  that  larger  interests  than 
the  mere  consolidation  of  a  deficit  into  a  national  debt  were 
involved  in  the  prosperity  of  a  great  country.  That  he  had 
a  great  idea  of  a  representative  government  and  the  advantages 
of  the  system  being  applied  to  France  is  shown  in  the 
measures  which  he  took  for  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General  But  he  was  no  statesman.  He  failed  to  perceive 
that  some  responsibility  must  be  incurred  by  a  responsible 
minister,  and  he  was  too  apt  to  leave  things  to  work  them- 
selves out.  Had  he  originally  decided  in  favour  of  vote  "  par 
tSte "  when  he  prepared  to  summon  the  States-General,  the 
wrangling,  which  embittered  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and 
the  subsequent  combination  of  the  whole  of  the  tiers  ^tat  into 
a  league  which  found  it  necessary  to  force  the  king  into 
measures  of  which  be  realty  approved,  might  have  been 
avoided.  Keeker  bad  not  acted  in  compliance  with  his  own 
convictions,  and  preferred  that  other  people  should  bear  tie 
responsibility  of  failure,  and  to  this  want  of  courage  most  be 
attributed  the  downfall  of  his  second  ministry  and  the  loss  of 
his  popularity.  He  had,  like  Choiseul,  a  great  idea  of  con- 
sulting public  opinion,  of  entei-taining  and  making  Mends  of 
'  Gibbon'a  Autobio^rapKj/. 
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the  chief  literary  men  of  his  time,  and  in  this  he  was  aided  by 
the  abilities  of  his  wife,  and  of  his  yet  more  famous  daughter, 
Madame  de  StaeL  When  the  States-General  was  summoned, 
Necker  must  have  known  that  it  would  wish  to  proceed  to 
great  and.  radical  reforms ;  yet  he  preferred  to  lay  before  it 
only  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country,  and  did  not  see 
that^  by  so  doing,  none  of  the  popularity  of  initiating  reforms 
would  revert  to  the  king.  His  moral  ideas  were  sound,  but 
narrow ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  later,  he  refused  to  co-operate 
with  Mirabeau  on  account  of  the  latter's  bad  character,  which 
lost  him  a  f&ir  oppoiiunity  for  establishing  a  truly  repre- 
sentative government.  His  colleagues — De  Paule  de  Barentin, 
who  had  succeeded  Lamoignon  de  Basseville  as  Keeper  of  the 
Seals  and  practical  Minister  of  Justice,  owing  to  the  exile  of 
Maupeou,  the  old  Chancellor ;  Laurent  de  Yilledeuil,  Minister 
of  the  Household,  who  was  really  Minister  of  the  Interior; 
the  Comte  de  Puys^gur,  War  Minister ;  and  the  Comte  de  la 
Luzerne,  brother  of  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  Minister  of  the 
Marine, — with  the  exception  only  of  the  Comte  de  Mont- 
morin.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  were  all  nonentitiea  Li 
the  council  of  ministers,  Barentin,  Yilledeuil,  and  Puys^gur 
formed  the  conservative  section,  and  had  opposed  the  double 
representation  of  the  tiers  ^tat,  while  Necker  had  been  sup- 
ported by  La  Luzerne,  Montmorin,  and  the  Comte  de  Saint* 
Priest,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  council  of  ministers 
without  portfolio  in  December,  1788. 

Armand  Marc,  Comte  de  Montmorin-Saint-H^rem  ^  had  far 
more  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  king  than  Necker  himself, 
not  only  because  he  was  a  French  nobleman,  but  because  he 
had  been  gentleman-in- waiting  to  Louis  when  Dauphin.  Mont- 
morin had  been  educated  for  the  career  of  diplomacy,  and  had 
spent  some  years  as  French  Ambassador  at  Madrid,  when  he 
wad  suddenly  summoned  to  the  government  of  Brittany,  and 

*  Patdine  de  Montmorin,  Comtesse  de  Beaumont :  £tudes  sur  la  fin  du 
XVIIIUme  siedey  by  A.  Bardoux,  Paris,  1884,  which  contains  a  defence 
of  Montmorin's  policy  ;  and  Mauon's  Diparttmeni  du  Affaires  4irangere$p 
etc.,  chap.  iL 
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in  1787  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Aflaira  on  the  death  of  the 
Comte  do  Tergennes.  Vergennes  was  a  foreign  minister  of 
pecuUn  and  exceptional  ability.  He  liad  caused  France  to 
play  a  great  part  in  continental  poUtica,  in  spite  of  her  financial 
distreas  and  the  bad  condition  of  her  army,  and  had  success- 
fully concealed  her  weakness  from  all  Europe.  Never  had 
France  appeared  greater  than  at  the  close  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence,  and  proportionately  difficult  was  Mont- 
morin's  task  in  succeeding  Vergennes.  He  had  none  of 
Vergennes'  ability,  but  had  inherited  his  skill  m  concealing 
the  real  condition  of  France ;  and,  though  the  part  played  by 
France  in  the  Dutch  troubles  of  1788  could  not  be  called 
gloriooa,  war  had  been  avoided,  and  the  French  party  in 
Holland  only  overthrown  by  English  diplomacy  and  a  Prussian 
army.  He  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Neckov'ji  policy  in  home 
affairs,  and  echoed  his  words  and  thoughts,  and  it  was  through 
his  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  that  Necker  himself  Duun- 
tained  his  influence  over  the  king. 

Louis  XVL  and  Necker  were  in  every  way  ready  to  accept 
a  new  constitution,  and,  had  either  of  them  been  men  of 
sufficient  strength  of  will  to  take  the  initiative  in  proposing 
a  representative  assembly  and  certain  necessary  reforms,  tbo 
Revolution  might  have  been  a  bloodless  one,  But  there  were 
reasons  why  they  could  not  do  as  they  wished ;  for  two  great 
parties,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  by  Marie  Antoinette, 
were  both  opposed  to  anything  like  peaceful  concessions,  and 
some  notice  must  also  be  taken  of  the  position  of  the  Comte 
de  Provence,  who,  though  he  showed  no  very  great  interest 
in  political  affairs  and  formed  no  party,  yet  hoped  eventually 
to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  France. 

Louis  Stanislas  Xavier,  Comte  de  Provence,^  and  next 
brother  to  the  king,  commonly  known  as  Monsieur,  had  for 
many  years  been  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  and  his  dis- 
appomtment  at  the  birth  of  two  scms  to  the  king  was  manifest 

■  Vit  dt  Lotti*  XVIIL,  by  Alphonse  de  Beftuchamp,  1832;  and 
louii  XVL,  Marie  AntoinetU  tt  h  CMtUe  dt  ProMnot  m  /om  <U  1»  .fiAoIu- 
fii'on,  by  L.  P.  Todiln.    Puu  :  18S3. 
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to  all  the  court.  He  had  been  from  the  very  firat  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  the  queen,  and,  with  his  friends,  had  spared 
no  pains  to  destroy  her  reputation  as  a  woman,  and  to  diminish 
her  influence  with  the  king.  He  believed  that  it  was  yet 
possible  for  himself  to  come  to  the  throne,  and  hoped  that, 
even  if  the  king  died  leaving  issue,  he  might  be  able  to  form 
a  junction  with  the  new  constitutional  party  and  obtain  his 
nomination  as  regent,  if  not  as  king.  His  character  was  quiet 
and  inoflfensive,  cautious  but  malicious,  and  he  possessed  great 
influence  with  his  brother,  Louis  XVI.,  because  their  tem- 
peraments were  very  similar.  He,  too,  feared  civil  war  as  the 
greatest  disaster  which  could  befall  France,  and  was  not  dis- 
inclined to  let  things  go  on  without  interference  from  himself 
His  sole  object  of  hatred  was  the  queen,  who  laughed  at  his 
quiet^  pedantic  ways  and  his  ugly  wife.  His  one  consolation 
was  Horace,  whose  maxims  on  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs  and  the  capriciousness  of  fortune  he  was  to  find  well 
justified  in  the  varied  events  of  his  own  life.  That  he  really 
had  statesmanlike  ideas  was  shown  afterwards  in  his  being  the 
medium  through  which  the  plans  of  Mirabeau  for  saving  the 
court  from  the  results  of  its  folly,  and  securing  the  permanency 
of  monarchy  in  France,  were  first  communicated  to  the  king. 
The  very  words  he  used  to  Mirabeau  after  submitting  his  plan 
showed  the  small  opinion  he  had  of  the  king's  stability.  He 
said,  and  truJy,  that  to  persuade  the  king  to  be  steadfast  in 
any  course  of  action  was  like  "trying  to  hold  a  number  of 
oiled  billiard  balls  steadily  together."  He  cannot  be  reckoned 
a  dangerous  enemy  of  the  king  and  Necker,  but  he  was  per- 
fectly ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  mistake  which  the  queen 
might  make  to  put  himself  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
throne  or  for  the  regency. 

The  most  dangerous  declared  opponent  of  the  king  and  his 
ministry  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  party  was  deter- 
mined to  prevent  a  peaceful  termination  to  the  existing 
excitement.  The  duke  had  in  early  life  been  a  debauchee,  and 
he  still  remained  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  had  brought  back  from  London  the  woi-st  traits  of  English 
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Bociety.  He  it  was  who  set  the  fashioa  of  Angluniani&  to  the 
young  noblesse  of  France :  he  introduced  English  jockeys,  Eng- 
lish gambling,  English  horse-racing, and  English  drunkenness; 
and  wished  that  he  could  enjoy  &  similar  position  in  Franco  to 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  England.  Ho  knew  how  often  the 
English  Parliament  had  paid  the  debts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  would  have  liked  to  be  a  constitutional  monarch  to  enjoy 
a  siiiiilar  advantage.  His  party  pursued  a  regular  plan,  by 
■which  they  hoped  he  might  become  King  of  France.  Tliis  plan 
wan  to  force  the  king  into  such  opposition  to  the  National 
Assembly  that  he  should  be  deposed,  and  by  lavish  expenditure 
to  secure  the  eK'ction  of  Orleans  as  a  constitutional  king.  This 
scheme  was  highly  approved  by  his  sycophants,  of  whom  the 
leodora  were  the  Marquis  de  Saint-Huruge  and  Choderlos  de 
Laclos,  but  were  haidly  formulated  even  in  his  own  mind. 
"Thc!  Duke  was  a  man  of  pleasure,"  writes  Mrs.  Elliott,  "who 
never  could  bear  trouble  or  business  of  any  kind,  who  never 
read  or  did  anything  but  amuse  himBel£  I  am  certain  that 
he  never  at  that  time  had  an  idea  of  mounting  the  throne, 
whatever  the  views  of  his  factious  friends  might  have  been. 
If  they  could  have  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  France,  I 
suppose  they  hoped  to  govern  him  and  the  counby."  '  By  their 
advice  he  had  offered  himself  as  candidate  in  no  less  than  five 
hailliages,  but  had  only  succeeded  in  securing  his  election  at 
Crfepy-le-Valois,  ViUera-Cottereta,  and  Paris.  It  was  his  wealth 
at  tills  period  which  proved  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  popular 
leaders,  for  it  was  by  his  means  that  the  works  of  Si^y^  were 
circulated  throughout  France,  and  he  showed  himself  ready 
to  assist  in  the  circulation  of  even  much  more  revolutionary 
cahiers.  It  would  have  been  of  no  advantage  for  these  schemes 
for  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  leader  in  the  States-General, 
as  long  as  the  king  maintained  his  personal  popularity,  and  to 
destroy  that  yet  more  treacherous  means  were  used.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes, 
if  not  with  the  direct  orders,  of  the  party  of  Orleans  that 
'  Journal  of  My  lajt  during  'Svt  fVvncA  £eM)2iitton,  by  Gnwe  DalrTmpla 
Elliott,  pp.  27,  38.    London  :  1869. 
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many  of  the  riots  in  Paris  broke  out  Whether  they  hired 
bands  of  brigands  to  raise  disturbances  in  the  provinces  or  to 
attack  the  manufactory  of  B^veillon  is  indeed  most  improb- 
able ;  but  they  certainly  did  not  disapprove  of  these  outbreaks 
of  popular  feeling.  At  a  later  period  it  was  suspicious,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  that  Saint-Huruge  was  always  at  the  head 
of  every  Parisian  riot.  But  if  the  duke  trusted  to  Saint-Huruge 
to  make  the  king's  position  more  difficult  by  riots  in  Paris, 
it  was  the  counsellor  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris,  Adrien  Duport, 
who  was  his  most  trusted  adviser,  and  who  led  his  party  in 
the  National  Assembly. 

Adrien  Duport  was  a  leader  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris  in 
the  struggle  with  Brienne,  and  had  been  early  attached  to 
the  service  of  Orleans.  He  it  was- who  suggested  to  the  duke 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  constitutional  king.  ^  He  himself 
expected  to  be  Prime  Minister  under  the  new  r^me,  and  if 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  behaviour  of  Saint-Huruge,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  approved  of  its  results.  He  had  first 
formed  a  small  party  in  the  Assembly,  of  whom  the  most 
distinguished  members  were  Barnave  and  the  two  Lameths, 
who  believed  him  when  he  told  them  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  ready  and  willing  to  be  a  constitutional  king.  Even 
Mirabeau  was  communicated  with  by  this  profound  intriguer ; 
but  Mirabeau,  though  for  a  moment  tempted  by  the  idea,  was 
too  true  a  statesman  to  wish  to  involve  France  in  a  civil  war, 
consequent  on  a  disputed  title  to  the  throne.  Saint-Huruge 
was  a  partisan  of  a  very  difierent  type.^  He  was  an  admirable 
leader  of  a  street  mob.  With  an  enormous  frame  and  a  bawl- 
ing voice,  which  gave  him  the  nickname  of  "  Bull "  Huruge, 
he  was  able  to  direct  popular  excitement  in  whatever  direction 
he  wished.  In  every  important  riot  throughout  the  first 
years  of  the  Revolution,  Saint-Huruge  was  at  the  head  of  the 
riotera  Noisy  and  debauched,  he  could  not  be  called  a  poli- 
tician, but  made  a  most  useful  servant,  and  if  much  odium 
fell  on  the  party  of  Orleans  through  his  conduct,  he  was  never- 

^  Anatole  de  Gallier,  1m  J^neuiiers  de  1789,  iu  the  Hevue  deg  Questiong 
Hietoriques,  July,  1883,  pp.  131-134 
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tbelesa  invaluable  to  it.  Choderlos  de  Lacloa  w&s  of  yet 
another  staop.^  As  the  author  of  "  Lcs  Liaisons  daiigc reuses," 
one  of  the  tnitst  licentious  novels  wliicli  has  ever  been  written, 
he  was  of  course  welcome  at  the  Palais-Royal,  and  had  a  great 
reputation  among  the  dandy  debanchees,  who  assembled  there. 
After  tiie  meeting  of  the  Stat4.'8-GeDera]  he  filled  the  same 
pofiitiiMi  At  Paris  as  Duport  did  in  the  Assembly,  and  his 
greatest  aervicts  to  the  party  of  Orleans  were  performed  in  the 
Breton  and  afterwards  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  He  was  a  fiuent 
speaker  and  a  ready  writer,  but  his  licentious  character  kept 
hiB  power  from  being  real,  and  though  his  aid  was  not  to  be 
despised,  yet,  had  Orleans  had  as  able  a  leader  as  Duport  to 
conduct  hiB  cause  in  Paris,  a  much  more  fonnidable  party 
might  have  been  formed  among  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  capital 
All  these  sateUites  of  Orleans  were  rn.-n  m'Ilo  were  nut  iiliely 
to  arouse  any  real  enthusiasm,  but  dieir  influence  in  discrediting 
the  honest  endeavours  of  the  king  and  Necker  to  bring  about 
reforms  must  not  be  underrated  in  considering  that  unpopu- 
larity of  the  king  which  ensured  his  downfall.  It  may  be 
thought  strange  that  any  weight  could  be  attached  to  such  a 
man  as  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  it  was  rather  his  wealth  than 
his  character  which  made  htm  of  political  importance,  and 
that  great  wealth  being  lavishly  dispensed  helped  to  increase 
Necker's  difficulties  at  the  most  critical  period.  The  contem- 
porary writers  and  contemporary  jonmalista  attributed  too 
much,  no  doubt,  to  the  intrigues  of  Orleans,  to  whom  every 
riot,  every  public  demonstration,  and  every  boisteroos  petition 
was  always  assigned.  The  man  was  so  vain  that  a  little 
fiattery  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  who  would  not  conceal  her 
contempt  for  him,  or  a  little  evidence  of  favour  from  the  king, 
might  easily  have  turned  hie  hostility  into  real  friendship, 
which,  though  it  might  not  have  contributed  any  moral  sup< 
port  to  the  Crown,  would  yet  have  neutralized  a  most  powerful 
source  of  opposition,  for  it  was  the  Falais-Royal,  rather  tbaoi 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  possessed  real  political  important- 
*  Anatole  de  Qallier,  Lei  EmnUien  de  1789,  in  tha  Bevue  det  Quetttoiu 
Bi$loriquet,  July,  1883,  pp.  131-134. 
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ance.  To  its  salons  were  attached  all  those  who  had  won  fame 
in  the  Assembly  by  their  eloquence,  like  Bamave ;  or  reputation 
by  their  pens  in  Paris,  like  Camille  Desmoulins ;  while  in  its 
garden  were  held  those  public  meetings,  which  often  resulted 
in  bloodshed  and  disorder.  But  if  the  Comte  de  Provence  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  were  obstacles  to  any  peaceful  solution 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  time,  still  more  was  the  great  body 
of  the  courtie]:9  under  the  guidance  of  Marie  Antoinette  and 
the  Comte  d'Artois. 

Marie  Antoinette  ^  was  bom  on  the  day  of  the  great 
earthquake    of  Lisbon,   November   2,   1755,  and   had   been 
destined    firom  her  cradle    by    her    mother,   the    Empress- 
Queen  Maria  Theresa,  to  be  Queen  of  France.    It  was  a  part  of 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa's  policy  to  establish  her  daughters 
all  over    Europe   as   supporters    of  the    Austrian   alliance. 
Thus  Marie  Caroline  had  become  Queen  of  Naples,  Marie 
Am61ie  Queen  of  Sardinia^  and  Marie  Charlotte  Duchess  of 
Parma^  while  Marie  Christine,  the  eldest  daughter  and  Duchess 
of  Saxe-Teschen,  governed  the  Austrian  Netherlands  with  her 
husband.      With  these    daughters,  as  well    as  with  Marie 
Antoinette,  the   empress-queen  kept  up  a  continuous  corre- 
spondence, and  always  tried  to  keep  them  Austrians  at  heart, 
of  whatever  nationality  they  might  have  become  by  marriage. 
Marie  Antoinette  had  been  married  to  the  Dauphin  of  France 
when  but  a  child  of  fourteen  years  old,  and  had  since  then  had 
nothing  to  direct  her  but  her  own  wishes  and  caprices,  the 
solemn  advice  of  her  first  lady-in-waiting,  the  Duchesse  de 
Noailles,  whom  she  nicknamed  Madame  Etiquette,  and  the 
numerous  letters   which  she  received  from  her  mother  and 
her  brother  Joseph.     Though  not  of  a  bad  disposition,  from 
too  early  indulgence  of  her  own  will  she  had  become  unable 
to  exercise   self-controL      When   she  first   came  to  France 

^  For  a  list  of  works  on  Marie  Antoinette,  see  La  vraie  Marie  Anfau 
netUy  by  M.  de  Lescure,  1863.  Many  of  the  letters  in  the  published 
collections  of  Comte  d'Hunolstein,  1864,  and  M.  Feuillet  des  Conches, 
1865,  are  forged,  but  the  various  works  of  Von  Ameth  can  be  depended 
upon.  See  also  the  article  upon  her  in  the  9th  edition  of  the  Encyclopcedva 
Briiannica, 
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she  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  experienced  Austrian 
ambassador  at  Veiaaillta,  the  Comtc  de  Mercy-Arf^entoau,* 
and  hia  first  complaiDta  of  her  beliaviour  are  to  the  etfect  that 
she  wotild  not  clean  her  tfcth  and  would  lose  large  sums  of 
money  at  the  gaming-table.  These  faults  may  be  trivial 
enough  in  themaelves,  but  they  showed  the  want  of  self- 
repression  which  ruined  her  character.  She  exhibited  no 
affection  for  her  foolish  but  loving  husband,  and  made  no 
attempt  to  overcome  hia  early  indifference  to  her,  until  her 
mother  and  brother  persuaded  her  to  feign  affection  for  their 
own  political  purposes.  The  presence  of  Mercy  and  the  affec- 
tion she  felt  for  her  brother  Joseph  kept  her  always  Austrian 
ftt  heart.  This  alone  would  have  ensured  her  unpopularity 
in  Fiance,  but  her  recklessness  was  used  to  condemn  her  still 
more  strongly.  Though  in  all  probability  faithful  to  her 
marriage  vows,  she  yet  took  undisgtiiaed  pleasure  in  flirtation, 
and  was  often  caught  in  equivocal  positiona  The  marked 
favour  she  showed  to  handsome  young  foreigners  like  Count 
Fersen,  Lord  Strathavon,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Huntly,  and 
Count  Esterhazy,  Vaa  interpreted  to  her  disadvantage  by  the 
Comte  de  Provence  and  his  ugly  wife,  who  both  hated  her. 
Her  extravagance  was  also  commented  upon ;  but  the  immense 
sums  she  squandered  at  the  gaming-table,  or  in  buying  palaces 
which  she  did  not  want,  were  rather  the  residt  of  ntter 
thoughUessnesB  ^an  of  deliberate  wastefulness.  It  ia  uofur 
to  lay  weight  upon  her  low  standard  of  morality,  considering 
the  age  in  which  she  lived  and  the  manner  in  which  she  had 
been  educated,  but  even  such  excuses  fail  to  palliate  her  delight 
in  licentious  jests  and  in  loose  conversation,  and  her  having 
an  obscene  novel  bound  np  in  the  covers  of  her  missal.*  Her 
choice  of  friends,  too,  cannot  be  commended,  for  women  of 
worse  character  than  the  Folignacs  could  not  have  been  found 
at  court,  and  her  persistent  kindness  t«  them  and  payment 

*  Von  Ameth  a&d  Geffroy'*  Carrtxpm\Ai\iK£  teerelt  entrt  Marie 
Thiritt  tt  k  Comte  de  l£trcy-ArgenUmi. 

'  Ltindi*  SivobiiioMiatrei,  by  Oeoiges  Avenel,  1873>  The  book  ii 
■till  preserved  in  the  Bibliothequv  Natiooole  in  Paria. 
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of  their  debts  not  unnaturally  reacted  against  herself.  That 
her  reputation  was  so  bad  throughout  France  must  be 
attributed  to  the  many  enemies  she  had  made  at  court  She 
broke  down  the  old  barriers  of  etiquette,  which  offended  the 
old  courtiers  who  held  to  the  traditions  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and 
substituted  instead  a  careless  licence,  which .  was  unfavour- 
ably contrasted  with  the  polished  debauchery  of  Louis  XV. 
Her  wild  night-drives  to  Paris,  her  appearances  incognito  at 
masked  balls,  her  persistence  in  the  society  of  unworthy  friends, 
all  contributed  to  make  the  people  of  France  believe,  after 
the  scandalous  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace,  that  she  would 
have  yielded,  for  a  present  of  jewels,  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
Cardinal  de  Bohan.^  With  such  caprices  Marie  Antoinette 
could  not  have  been  expected  to  show  the  strength  of  character 
she  did  at  trying  periods  of  her  lifa  Yet  it  is  hard  to  blame 
her^  for  her  faults  arose  from  the  position  in  which  she  had 
been  placed ;  and  if  the  queen  must  be  blamed,  who  prefeired 
her  pleasures  to  the  love  of  her  husband  and  the  esteem  of 
her  adopted  country,  the  little  princess  must  be  pitied,  who 
had  received  no  education  to  teach  her  better,  and  who  at 
times  showed  the  real  generosity  of  a  noble*  nature.  Capricious 
as  the  queen  was,  she  had  the  power  of  attaching  to  her  any 
one  whom  she  wished — ^a  power  ever  indicative  of  a  strong 
nature.  The  devotion  felt  for  her  by  such  men  as  the  Count 
Fersen^  and  the  Baron  de  Batz,  the  hearty  respect  with 
which  she  inspired  Mirabeau,  and  the  devotion  which  a  single 
interview  could  breathe  into  Bamave,  all  are  proofs  that  she 
must  have  been  a  woman  of  singular  charm.  It  was  natural 
that  she  should  fail  to  imderstand  her  husband's  feelinsfs  of 
responsibility,  and  should  think  that  the  world  was  made 
for  her  pleasure  rather  than  that  she  had  duties  to  perform 
in  it.      Much   of  this  feeling  had  been  encouraged  by  her 

*  For  the  affair  of  the  necl<lace,  see  Carlyle's  JllieceUaneous  Works, 
voL  v.,  and  L' Affaire  du  Cdlier,  by  E.  de  Campardon,  1877. 

*  Le  Comte  de  Fersen  et  la  cour  de  France :  Extraits  des  papiers  du 
Grand  Marichal  de  Suede^  J.  A,  de  Fereen,  by  B.  M.  de  Klinckowstiom. 
2  vols.    Paris :  187d. 
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imfortmutfl  intiinacy  with  the  king's  j-oung  brother,  the  Comte 
d'Artou. 

Chai-I^  Philippe,  Comte  d'Artois,  whose  life  was  to  be  tbe 
most  cbeqiiered  in  modum  histon-,  was  at  this  time  a  young 
Heltif^h  dandy,  with  good  looks  but  hardly  any  otbet  good 
quality,  fie  had  not  even,  to  relieve  hie  seltishnoss,  the 
occasional  bursts  of  generosity  which  occurred  during  the 
life  of  Marie  Antoinette.  He  had  been  brought  np  to 
despise  his  elder  brothere,and  wished  to  have  himself  regaidod 
as  a  leader  of  fashion  in  Paris.  Besides  his  selfishncsH,  be 
possessed  great  obstinacy  of  character,  and,  without  any  idea 
of  the  responsibility  of  princes  or  any  fear  for  the  future, 
thought  tli.kt  till!  world  was  bound  to  go  on  as  it  bail  dune 
hitherto.  In  such  an  idea  be  was  encouraged  by  the  young 
courtiers  who  surrounded  him,  and  who  louki-d  upon  the 
movement  for  reform  as  a  passing  nuisance,  and  regarded  the 
king  and  Necker  as  weak  fataliats  in  yieldiug  to  it  They 
themselves  had  no  doubt  that  the  movement  for  reform  could 
be  easily  crushed  by  force  of  arms,  and  that  at  the  appearance 
of  the  ai  my,  or  even  of  the  noblesse,  the  rabble,  as  they  termed 
not  only  the  populace  of  Paris  and  the  provinces  but  also  the 
respectable  bourgeoisie,  would  disperse  and  beg  for  mercy. 
This  dependence  on  the  army,  and  belief  in  its  power  to 
repress  discontent,  Artoia  inspired  into  the  queen.  She  had 
often  heard  of  the  devotion  shown  to  her  mother  by  tbe 
Hungarian  nobility,  and  even  by  the  fiorce  soldiery  of  the 
numerous  states  of  Austria,  and  did  not  seem  to  understand 
that  tbe  bulk  of  the  Fi'ench  army  were  but  Frenchmen,  and 
thought  of  her  as  other  Frenchmen  did.  When  the  States- 
General  first  met,  the  queen  and  the  Comte  d'Artois  were 
satisfied  with  laughing  at  ita  ideas  of  reform ;  but  when  the 
queen  was  plunged  into  grief  by  the  death  of  the  dauphin, 
the  Comte  d'Artois  began  to  take  things  more  seriously, 
and  at  the  advice  of  his  young  comjianions  persuaded  tlie 
queen,  even  in  the  midst  of  her  maternal  grief,  to  induence 
the  king  to  use  the  army  against  the  Assembly.  The  con- 
tempt shown  by  the  court  noblesse  towards  the  deputies  of 
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the  tiers  ^tat  appeared  in  the  Church  of  St.  Louis  as  early  as 
May  4,  and  still  more  so  on  May  5,  and  perhaps  most  of  all 
in  the  occupation  of  the  tennis-coui*t  for  a  game  on  the 
day  after  the  famous  oath  of  June  20.  But  when  they  heard 
that  the  king  had  given  in  and  had  ordered  the  noblesse 
and  clergy  to  join  the  tiers  ^tat  in  one  assembly,  and  thus 
sanctioned  the  vote  ''par  tSte/'  then  laughing  contempt 
changed  into  fear  and  dislike,  and  they  loudly  cried  for  open 
repressive  measures.  The  Comte  d'Artois  persuaded  the 
queen  that  if  she  wished  her  son  ever  to  possess  the  same 
power  as  his  father,  she  must  act  promptly  at  all  hazards 
upon  Louis,  and  insist  upon  the  dismissal  of  Necker,  the 
arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
malcontent  population  of  Paris  by  force  of  arms.  Almost 
without  the  king's  consent,  and  certainly  against  his  wishes, 
the  queen  then  directed  the  old  Marshal  de  Broglie  to  con- 
centrate upon  Paris  all  the  troops  he  could  collect. 

Victor  Francois  de  Broglie,  the  second  duke  of  that  title, 
was  descended  from  the  Italian  family  of  Broglio,  and  both 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  attained  the  rank  of  Marshal 
of  France.  He  was  just  seventy  years  old  when  he  was 
summoned  by  the  Comte  d'Artois  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
reactionary  party,  and  had  first  seen  service  in  Italy  in  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  in  1734.  He  had  been  made 
colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Luxembourg  in  1735,  and  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  leading  the  storming-party  at  Prague, 
with  Chevreuil,  in  1742.  Throughout  the  war  of  1742-48  he 
distinguished  himself,  and  after  serving  at  Roucoux,  Lauffeld, 
and  Maestricht,  had  become  a  lieutenant-general  in  1748.  In 
the  Seven  Years*  War  he  played  a  great  part,  and  won  the 
only  important  victories  gained  by  the  French  during  the 
war  with  Frederick.  His  victory  at  Berghem,  on  April  19, 
1759,  with  28,000  Frenchmen  over  40,000  Prussians  and 
Hessians,  won  him  the  rank  of  Prince  of  the  Empire,  and  after 
conducting  the  retreat  of  the  French  after  the  defeat  of  Minden, 
he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France  at  a  younger  age  than  any 
one  since  Oassion,  the  companion  of  the  great  Condd     Then 
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came  bin  command  in  Germany  vitli  Sonbise,  his  di^gnoe  to 
save  Soabiae,  and  the  imTimiiHH  popularity  which  fidlowed  hii 
disgrace.  His  brother.  Count  Ghsrles  da  Broglie,  waa  a  &r 
abler  man  than  himself,  and  had  for  many  yean  directed  the 
secret  policy  of  Lonia  XY.,  and  he  had  impressed  the  manhal 
with  his  own  dislike  of  England.  Dtuiog  the  reign  he  had 
mentally  stood  still,  and  with  extreme  self-oonfidenee,  in  spite 
of  the*  entreaties  of  his  son,  the  Prince  de  Brogli^  and  his 
nephews,  Charles  and  Alexandre  de  Lameth,  he  accepted  Artoi^ 
invitation  to  court,  and  became  the  queen's  nominee  for  the 
command  of  the  army  round  Paris.  The  old  Tn»Ti;li^l  had  hem 
a  great  general  and  a  great  soldier  in  his  earlier  yean,  bni  he 
had  not  understood  how  the  world  had  progressed.  He  be- 
lieved the  soldien  now  encamped  on  the  Champ  de  Mara  were 
as  devoted  to  the  king  as  the  soldien  who  bad  fought  nnder 
him  at  Berghem,  and  that  the  officers  were  as  trustworthy ;  he 
still  believed  implicitly  in  the  monarchy,  and  thought  every 
one  else  was  as  loyal  as  himself;  and  so,  expecting  an  easy 
victory,  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  large  stafi^  and  rejoiced 
in  his  promised  title  of  Uarahal-Qeneral,  which  hod  not  been 
conferred  on  any  French  marshal  since  Uarshal  Saxe. 

De  Broglie,  when  summoned  to  court  by  the  queen,  at 
once  directed  the  foreign  troops,  which  were  chiefly  stationed 
in  the  frontier  provinces  of  France,  to  inarch  upon  Paris ;  and 
on  every  aide  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry  were  set  in  motion. 
De  Broglie,in  spite  of  his  prejudices,  could  not  help  recognizing 
that  there  would  be  some  danger  in  using  French  soldiera 
against  the  French  populace,  but  believed  that  the  Swiss  and 
German  troops  in  tiie  service  of  France  would  feel  no  such 
repugnance.  The  concentration  was  skilfully  directed,  and 
almost  before  the  Parisians  knew  what  was  happening,  a  large 
and  increasing  camp  of  foreign  soldiers  wss  stationed  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars ;  and  when  they  did  recognize  that  there  had 
appeared  a  guiding  mind  among  their  opponents,  they  were 
smitten  at  first  with  an  indescribable  terror.  The  situation  was 
indeed  critical.  The  National  Assembly  was  quite  unguarded ; 
the  populace  t^  Paris  was  quite  unarmed ;  and  though  any 
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violent  ^measure  most  have  driven  France  to  instant  re- 
bellion, it  would  at  first  have  paralyzed  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution. 

At  this  crisis  Mirabeau,  be  it  said,  alone  retained  his 
courage  and  presence  of  mind,  and  displayed  as  much  fearless- 
ness as  that  shown  by  his  gitindfather,  Mirabeau  Silverstock, 
at  the  battle  of  Cassano,  where  a  Broglie  had  commanded. 
When  every  deputy  feared  to  speak,  in  a  raised  voice,  of  the 
concentration  of  troops,  Mirabeau  startled  and  delighted  them 
by  a  gi'eat  speech,  in  which  he  asked,  Why  were  these  troops 
assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
whether  the  majesty  of  the  people  was  to  be  attacked  ?  and 
demanded  that  one  hundred  deputies  should  instantly  bear  a 
petition  to  the  king,  requesting  the  withdrawal  of  the  soldiers. 
The  motion  brought  matters  to  an  issue.  The  king,  whose 
feelings  had  been  worked  upon  by  the  queen,  and  who  did 
not  feel  his  former  confidence  in  Necker,  was  persuaded  to 
return  but  vague  answers  to  the  deputation,  and  after  doing 
so  was  at  last  harassed  into  consenting  to  dismiss  Necker  and 
part  of  his  ministry. 

The  news  of  tiie  dismissal  was  received  with  joy  by  the 
court  noblesse.  De  Broglie,  as  Artois  had  desired,  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  War,  Marshal-General,  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  troops  before  Paris ;  Breteuil,  Calonne's  Minister 
of  the  Household,  succeeded  De  Villedeuil ;  Laporte  and  the 
Due  de  la  Vauguyon  were  appointed  to  succeed  La  Luzerne 
and  Montmorin,  but  hardly  took  up  office ;  Barentin  retained 
office ;  and  FouUon,  a  particularly  obnoxious  official,  who,  it 
was  said,  had  declared  that  the  people  could  live  on  grass,  was 
nominated  in  the  place  of  the  popular  idol,  Necker.  Such  was 
the  new  ministry  which  the  queen  and  Artois  had  set  up. 
Could  it  by  any  possibility  have  been  successful  in  retarding 
the  course  of  the  Revolution  ?  The  question  is  unanswerable, 
for  De  Broglie  never  had  a  fair  chance.  He  might,  with  his 
artillery,  have  played  the  part  of  a  Bonaparte  in  the  streets 
of  Paris ;  or  he  might,  like  the  great  Cond^,  have  wasted  his 
strength  and  his  army  before  the  obstinacy  of  the  capital.     But 
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he  WAS  not  given  tbe  opportonily,  for  the  Assembly,  by  its 
firniness  and  calmness,  daonted  iba  king  and  even  Artois,  wbile 
the  people  of  Paris  answered  with  their  greatest  contribntion  to 
the  restoration  of  French  liberty  by  the  capture  of  tbe  Baatilla 
The  result  of  that  act  was  the  immediate  fall  of  the  Brt^lio 
ministty  and  tiie  ]:ecall  of  Necker.  But  that  fall  not  <mly 
aignified  tbe  final  fulure  of  the  poliqr  of  open  resistance,  but 
also  tiiat  no  other  attempt,  not  baaed  on  secret  intrigue, 
could  be  made  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Bevolution. 

The  fulure  of  De  Broglie  acted  in  very  different  ways 
upon  the  queen,  and  vpa^  Artois  and  his  friends.  The 
Comte  d' Artois  and  the  court  noblesse  fled  instantly^  from 
France,  and  established  themselves  in  an  angry  ooteiie  ai 
the  court  of  Turin,  where  they  breathed  nothing  bnt  im- 
potent hatred  against  France,  and  contempt  for  tbe  Kench 
deputies,  which  only  in6amed  the  French  people  the  more 
against  the  court.  But  the  queen  could  not  so  easily  escape 
the  result  of  her  scheme ;  she  could  not,  and  she  would  not, 
leave  the  king  and  her  children ;  she  hod  to  stop  and  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  unpopularity  and  the  hatred  which  fell  upon  ibe 
court  for  its  attempt  to  obstruct  the  wishes  of  the  French 
people.  If,  before  the  convocation  of  the  States-Qeneral, 
she  hod  been  regarded  aa  the  chief  support  of  the  Austn&n 
alhance  and  of  a  German  despotism,  still  more  was  she  so 
when  left  to  bear  the  concentrated  blame  for  the  attempt 
against  the  Assembly,  whi(!h  fell  entirely  upon  her.  Of  De 
Broglie  there  is  little  more  to  be  said.  The  old  nuirshal 
attempted  to  raise  the  provinces  and  to  test  the  fideUty  of  the 
garrisons,  and  then,  discouraged  by  hia  failure,  he  left  France 
and  lived  in  exile.  But  his  family  was  to  pay  a  bitter  tribute 
to  the  Revolution  in  tbe  person  of  his  son,  the  accomplished 
young  Prince  de  Broglie,  who  was  to  perish  on  the  guillotine, 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  behaviour  of  the  old  marshal  at  this 


^  The  flnt  emigntion  is  called  the  "rfmigr&tion  joyease"  b;  H. 
Fomenm,  SitUrin  gMraU  dm  &migTi»,  TOL  i.  pp.  211-217.  Puis: 
18U. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TABSB—THE  WOBK8HOF  OF  THE  BlIVOliTTTIOlT. 

Paris  before  the  Revolution — Journalism — ^The  publishers,  Panckoucke, 
Prudhomme,  Lejay,  Momoro — Types  of  journalism — Mirabeau  as 
a  journalist  —  Volney  —  Bar^re  —  Brissot  —  Loustallot  —  Reporters  : 
Lehodey  and  Maret — The  royalist,  ministerialist,  Orleanist,  revo- 
lutionary, literary,  and  scientific  salons— Clubs — Popular  societies — 
Assemblies  of  the  districts — The  Palais-Royal — ^The  Gardes  Fran- 
daises — Political  views  of  the  farmers-general,  the  lawyers,  and  the 
literary  and  scientific  men — The  bourgeois — The  working  classes — 
The  charities  of  Paris — Politics  of  the  poor — Causes  of  riots— Sack 
of  R^veillon's  house — Mutiny  in  the  Gardes  Frangaises — The  news 
of  Necker^s  disnussaL 

It  was  the  city  of  Paris  which  foiled  the  well-laid  schemes  of 
the  Marshal  de  Broglie,  and  which,  by  a  stroke  of  audacity, 
succeeded  in  causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  encamped 
upon  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  and  the  origin  of  its  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  which  was  of  a  far  more  unselfish  nature  in  Paris 
than  even  in  the  great  provincial  cities,  must  be  attributed  to 
the  exceptional  position  which  Paris  had  always  held  with 
regard  to  Franca  As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  with  England,  Paris  had  attracted  to  itself  all  that  was 
most  ambitious  and  most  patriotic  in  France,  and  the  process 
of  centralization  had  been  fostered  by  the  policy  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  his  ministers.  To  Paris  had  always  flocked 
every  youth  who  conceived  that  he  had  any  capacity  to  gain 
literary,  scientific,  or  political  fame;  from  Paris  had  issued 
the  innumerable  pamphlets  of  the  time  of  the  Fronde;   in 


94  Paris  befort  tht  Rtvalmtwn.  [chap. 

Paris  were  written  the  Uttng  ntins  agMiut  the  despotism 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  ihe  debaacheiy  of  Louis  XV.,  though  they 
were  mostly  printed,  for  fear  of  the  censure,  in  the  capitals  of 
free  countries,  such  as  Lond<m  and  Amsterdam.  The  literary 
activity  of  Paris  had  been  particulariy  productive  daring  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  it  had  become  the  literary  capital 
not  only  of  France  hot  of  Europe,  Side  by  aide  with  the  life 
of  pleasure  which  Paris  has  always  afforded  to  Tolnptuariee 
of  every  age^  clime,  and  station,  there  had  existed  a  crowd  of 
literary  and  scientific  men,  who  laboured  to  gain  their  fame 
in  garrets,  and  who^  when  they  had  gained  it^  became 
powerful  in  the  salons  of  wealtity  ladies  and  fneign  am- 
bassadors. The  literary  life  of  Paris,  which  culminated  in 
the  production  of  the  BaeydopUiie,  and  the  drds  of  great 
writers  which  that  enterprise  assembled,  had  been  fiiTOured 
by  the  deliberate  policy  of  the  king  himself  Louis  XV. 
believed  that  if  men  ware  allowed  to  speak  and  to  write 
freely,  they  would  not  desire  to  act.  The  literary  ener^es 
of  the  encyclopsedists  had  not  been  immediately  directed  to 
the  political  reformation  of  France.  They  had  described  in 
glowing  terms  tiie  constitutions  of  Greece  and  of  Rome;  they 
had  analyzed  and  praised  the  constitution  of  England ;  they 
had  admired  the  progress  towards  freedom  of  the  United 
Statea  of  America ;  they  had  even  published  many  Utopian 
theories  of  representative  govemraenta ;  but  whether  &om 
fear  of  the  censure  or  a  belief  in  the  impossibility  of  change, 
they  bad  never  delibei'ately  schemed  to  upset  the  French 
despotism.  The  political  economists,  who  formed  an  impor- 
tant group  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  went 
out  of  their  way  to  praise,  not  only  in  their  books  but  in 
their  journals,  the  rule  of  a  benevolent  despot,  as  being  best 
fitted  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  a  nation.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  wonder  that  when  the  electoral  excitement  had  found  its 
way  throughout  France,  the  old  literary  heroes  of  the  time, 
instead  of  assisting,  looked  with  pessimistic  eyes  on  the 
ideas  which  they  saw  promulgated  around  them.  The  most 
daring  pamphlets  of  that  period  were  nearly  always  the  work 
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of  new  men — ^young  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  ideas 
of  the  encyclopaedists,  and  who  longed  to  apply  those  ideas 
to  their  ovm  country.  And  when  the  States-General  had 
actually  met,  these  new  writers  felt,  as  if  by  one  single 
in^pulse,  that  the  time  for  pamphlets  had  gone  by  and  that 
the  time  for  journals  had  arrived. 

Journalism  has  always  particularly  flourished  in  times  of 
political  excitement;  and  it  was  during  the  period  of  the 
Fronde  that  the  Oazette  de  France,  the  oldest  journal  in  France 
which  had  been  founded  under  the  patronage  of  BicheUeu, 
first  became  of  importance.  At  that  epoch  Renaudot,^  who 
had  a  patent  for  the  Gazette,  accompanied  the  court  to  Saint- 
Germain,  and  left  his  son  to  publish  another  journal,  the 
Courrier  Franfoia,  in  Paris,  showing  even  at  that  early  time  the 
tendency  of  owners  of  political  journals  to  be  on  both  sides 
at  once.  The  period  of  despotism  which  followed  the  Fronde 
was  not  propitious  to  the  establishment  of  new  journals  or  to 
the  development  of  journalism.  The  chief  journal  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  Mercure,  which  was,  imtil  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  rather  of  a  literary  than  a  political 
character.  The  reign  of  Louis  XVL  and  the  approach  of 
the  Revolution  had  caused  the  production  of  pamphlets 
rather  than  of  journals,  of  which  latter  the  best  knovm 
was  the  Annalea  Politiqwes  et  Littirairea,  rather  from  the 
character  of  its  editor,  Linguet,  the  prisoner  of  the  Bastille, 
than  of  its  own  contents.  Linguet  was  .  a  bom  political 
journalist,  and  his  description  of  his  frequent  imprisonments 
in  the  Bastille  had  given  him  a  European  reputation.  Another 
curious  enterprise  was  the  Cov/rrier  de  V Europe,  which  was 
published  simultaneously  at  London  and  Boulogne,  and  which 
was  chiefly  edited  by  Brissot  de  Warville,  and  was  an  attempt 
to  familiarize  the  English  mind  with  French  politics,  and 
France  with  English  constitutional  ideas.  But  it  was  the 
actual  meeting  of  the  States-General  which  first  brought  forth 
an   abundance  of  important  journals,  of  which  the  first  in 

^  Thdophrcute  Benaudct  d'apres  de$  documents  inddiU,  by  Q.  Gilles  de  la 
Tourrette,  1884. 
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point  of  data  was  HindMm'a  'lim  -.AaU^efMramm,  m  iitb 
wbich  yna  altered,  -  after  ih*  -nfiA  •difli  <tf  ■B^nmiiM,  to 

Lettrea  dmes  f7onwn«ttoHte  -  •  - 

These  jonrnaUcooId  not  tawbeea  rtattai  'hrfthara  not 
been  a  powAifbl  olkM  of  paWMiini,  fmntani,  Mtd  boc^saUevB 
in  exist^ce,  and  alao  a  nnmer'iu  e^MtitiwnBy  <ii  wdw  and 
parchasera.  The  most  notsd  pnUidien  of  ikis  data  mn  the 
great  Pancboncke,  Lejay,  HomoK^  and  Fmdhoiona. 

Charles  Joseph  Pandcdooka  duu  cf  an  (dd  {Mbliahii^ 
family  of  Lille,  vhae  bia  Jathar  had  iMRnd  manj  tc^iogra- 
phical  works.  He  waa  bom  than  in  1788,  and  flame  to  Paris 
in  1754,  when  he  mairied  an^extmndy  aoeonqdiahad  wmaa, 
whose  sister  was  tiie -wife  of  tiio acadanuoan  SuanL'  Hiafint 
investment  in  joomaliBBa  waa  the  pindiaM  of  tbe  Hj/nun,  iba  . 
oldest  literaiy  joomal  in  Frfcnoe,  and  before  1789  lus  drief 
interest  was  in  literary,  not  political,  affairs.  He  published 
the  works  of  Buffon  and  other  naturalists,  and  filled  hia 
journal  with  scientific  gossip.  The  approach  of  the  Revolution, 
in  which  he,  and  more  particularly  his  wife,  took  a  very  great 
interest,  made  him  decide  to  enter  upon  political  journalism. 
He  transferred  the  editorship  of  the  Meroare  to  a  Genevese 
exile,  named  Mallet  du  Pan,  who  was  afterwards  the  medium 
between  the  reactionary  party  in  Paris  and  the  ^migr^  in 
Germany.  But  the  Meraura  could  never  succeed  as  a  purely 
political  journal,  and  Panckoucke  therefore  purchased  the  old 
Gazette  de  France,  and,  in  order  to  stand  well  with  the 
authorities,  appointed  Jean  Gaspard  Bubois-Fontanelle,  a 
writer  of  obscene  plays,  who  was  extremely  popular  at  court, 
to  be  its  editor.  A  little  later,  but  not  until  after  the  capture 
of  the  Bastille,  the  shrewd  publisher  started  the  famous 
MoniteU'r,  but  without  changing  the  editorship  of  the  Gazette 
de  Fttvnce,  and  so  managed  to  make  money  out  of  both  sides 
without  definitely  pledging  himself  to  either. 

Louis  Marie  Prudhomme  waa  a  publisher  of  very  different 
character,  who  did  not  watch  events  with  a  mere  business 
view,  but  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  great  political 
strife   on  the   popular   side  when   it   was   at   its    weakest 
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He  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1752,  and  had  began  life  in  his 
native  city  as  a  bookseller's  boy.  He  had,  like  Panekoucke, 
come  up  to  Paris  when  a  mere  youth,  and  had  risen  from 
being  a  bookbinder  to  become  a  bookseller,  and  finally  a 
publisher.  His  political  principles  determined  the  nature  of 
his  business,  and  between  1787  and  1789  he  had  published 
no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  revolutionary  pamphlets,  and, 
had  the  Revolution  not  succeeded,  he  was  marked  out  for 
imprisonment  and  persecution.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  the  States-Qeneral  his  "  Resum^  des  Cahiers/'  which  em- 
phasized the  revolutionary  demands  of  the  various  electoral 
assemblies,  was  seized  by  the  police ;  but  he  had  confidence 
in  the  cause,  and  on  July  12  appeared  the  first  number  of 
his  famous  weekly  journal,  the  lievolutions  de  Paris^  which 
was  the  model  of  the  yet  more  famous  journals  of  Marat  and 
Camille  Desmoulins. 

Lejay  was  a  publisher  of  no  importance  in  himself,  but 
his  wife  had  formed  a  liaison  with  Mirabeau,  and  pro- 
cured the  publication  of  his  works  for  her  husband ;  indeed, 
it  had  been  through  her  instiiimentality  that  the  secret 
letters  from  Berlin  had  been  given  to  the  world.  In  this 
capacity  Lejay  had  published  the  suppressed  Etats-Gen^- 
TiLUXy  and  his  shop  became  the  meeting-place  of  all  those 
who  wished  either  to  see  the  great  orator  himself,  or  hear  his 
political  views.  Momoro,  who  was  destined  to  go  further 
than  them  all  on  the  democratic  side,  and  to  be  sent  to  the 
guillotine  as  an  eni*age  Jacobin,  was  not  in  1789  as  fervent 
in  the  cause  as  Prudhomme,  and,  previous  to  July  14, 
utterly  refused  to  publish  Camille  Desmoulins'  "  La  France 
Libre,"  for  fear  of  the  consequences.  Though  these  were  the 
most  important  political  publishers  in  the  summer  of  1789 
it  must  not  be  thought  that  they  monopolized  the  trade.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Palais-Royal  abounded  in  small  speculators, 
who  issued  floods  of  pamphlets,  generally  with  the  simple 
inscription,  "  Aux  arcarles  de  bois  "  (in  the  wooden  arcades),  of 
whom  Gattey,  Desenne,  Denn^,  and  Deviux  appear  to  have 
done  the  largest  business  with  Baudouin,  an  elector  of  Paris 
VOL.  L  H 
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and  printer  to  the  KatioaalAMKkfy,«idlttq[iigM«iin«w 

Falalft-Marehaad. 

The  first  joumoliHti  were  of  time  distinot  fypai^  -  Saae, 
like  Mirabeau,  Tolney,  esd  Bertn^  vera  <k|iiitiM  to  Ae 
National  Anembly,  end  wiriwd  to  eaf^MHi  ibair  opiiiiiaie 
outside  ite  walls ;  othen,  Bke  Btino4  aad  LooataHo^  ware 
profosnonal  politiciaiu ;  otlui%  igeiii,  like  LdMida^  Mkd  Ifant^ 
were  simply  reportm  of  the  dabatae  ia  tha  ftiiiiiUji 

Mirabean's  journalism  was,  lifcefaia  oratoiy,  baaed  vpon-tlto 
efforts  of  others.  He  waa  never  ashamed  to  Me  oilHr  ami's 
labours,  and  would  have  endooHd  Moli^'a  ekdmI^  "Je 
preuds  mon  bien,  oil  je  le  tooova*  Bui  thouj^  ke  nadeoae 
of  other  men,  he  direetod  «iid  tramfiffmad  thur  w«fc  hf  tiie 
power  of  his  own  geDiiK  Hie  fiist  numlMr  ot  ti»mal§- 
QirUraux,  as  well  aa  tA  Qm  LeOrea  i  mea  OgnmteUanta, 
and  probably  of  the  Cov/rrier  de  Provence,  was  entirely  his 
own  work  ;  but  as  other  journals  were  established,  and  hia 
principles  were  likely  to  be  eanvaased  by  others  without  its 
being  necessary  for  him  to  advocate  them  in  the  press,  he  left 
his  journal  to  some  of  his  coadjutors,  such  as  the  Qeaevese 
exiles  Duroveray  and  Etienne  Dumont.  Duroveray,  who  was 
a  man  of  ability,  did  not  care  to  be  simply  Uirabeau's  mouth- 
piece ;  but  he  speedily  found  that  when  be  wrote  without  the 
authorization  and  sanction  of  the  great  man,  the  sale  of  the 
journal  went  down  to  zero.  The  Courrier  de  Provence 
remained,  therefore,  to  the  end  of  hia  life  the  exponent  of 
Mirabeau's  political  ideas,  and  it  is  easy,  in  looking  over  ita 
volumes,  to  see  which  articles  he  inspired,  and  which  Duroveray 
himself  compiled, 

Constantin  Francois  Chasseboeuf  de  Volney '  had  made  him- 
self famous  by  a  single  book,  namely,  the  "  Voyage  en  Syrie," 
published  in  1785,  to  obtain  the  materials  for  which  he  had 
travelled  in  the  Elast.  His  reputation  as  a  Journalist  and 
pamphleteer  stood  very  high,  and  through  it  he  had  secured 
his    election  for  the    tiers  ^tat    of   his  native    place,    the 

'  Mignet,  Ndicei  hiiioriquet,  toL  ii. ;  Bougler'a  l£ttw>eaeKt  JProvindal 
en  J?8tf,  ruL  i.  pp.  150-i7a 
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andent  city  of  Angers.  His  chief  journalistic  enterprise  dated 
from  1788,  when  he  established  himself  secretly  at  Kennes  and 
started  the  Sentinelle  du  Peuple.  He  afterwards  set  up  his 
press  in  the  ruined  Chateau  de  Maurepas,  which  was  believed 
to  be  haunted,  and  sent  his  sheets  into  Rennes  every  morning.' 
This  journal  had  had  an  enormous  influence  in  Brittany  and 
Anjou  during  the  electoral  period ;  but  when  Volney  came  to 
Paris  he  confined  himself  to  literary  contributions  to  the 
Mercure  and  political  ones  to  the  Chronique  de  Paris, 

Bertrand  Barfere  de  Vieuzac,*  who  was  to  commence  his 
long  and  much-maligned  career  during  the  Revolution  as  a 
journalist,  was  bom  in  Tarbes  in  1755.  He  came  of  a  legal 
fiEunily,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Toulouse,  where  he  won 
great  fame  for  eloquence  both  as  an  avocat  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Toulouse,  the  "  Jeux  Floraux."  He  had  paid 
a  visit  to  Paris  in  1788,  when  he  had  been  welcomed  to  the 
revolutionary  salons,  and  had  in  the  following  year  been 
elected  deputy  for  Bigorre  to  the  States-OeneraL  On 
June  17,  when  the  debates  in  the  Assembly  were  attracting 
universal  attention,  he  started  a  daily  journal;  called  the 
Point  du  Jour,  which  contains  the  best  contemporary  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  period  in  the  Assembly.  He  had 
not  shown  at  the  first  any  republican  sentiments,  but  upheld 
rather  the  ideas  of  constitutional  monarchy.  His  journal  was 
largely  read  in  the  south  of  France,  where  his  name  had  first 
become  known,  and  where  he  was  venerated  and  loved  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  David,  in  his  famous  picture  of  the  "  Oath  of 
the  Tennis  Court,"  has  made  an  error  in  introducing  Bar^re 
as  transcribing  for  posterity  the  proceedings  of  that  famous 
day ;  but  the  mistake  is  trivial,  and  expresses  a  great  truth, 
when  it  shows  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  occupied 
in  describing    its  own    proceedings.      The    interest  of  the 

*  Pitre  Chevalier's  La  Bretagne  Moderrte,  ed.  1860,  p.  185. 

•  Notice  on  his  life  by  Hippolyte  Camot,  prefixed  to  the  first  edition 
of  his  AUmoireSy  published  1836.  Macaulay's  review  has  no  historical 
value,  because,  though  it  exposes  many  errors  in  the  MimoireM^  it  unjustly 
condemns  the  man. 


Brissot. 
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joiimala  conducted  by  deputies,  however,  lies  rather  in  tlieir 
aul.hora  than  in  their  contents;  and  to  undeixtand  cun- 
temporary  opinion  outside  the  walls  of  tlie  AsBcmbly  it  is 
nectasary  to  consult  the  iaboura  of  the  more  professional 
journal  ista. 

Of  these,  with 
and  of  time  was  iiC" 
cian  was  bom  at  O 
a  village  in  Norm 
innkeeper,  who  ser 
pamphleteer,  and  w 
Lois  Criminelles." 
the  Bastille,  and  a 
States,  and  finally 
Pimlico,  which  he  i 


aost  in  point  of  influence 
'  'JTiia  important  poHti- 
always  Bpe!t"Warville," 
lis  father  was  a  wealthy 
'aris,  where  he  became  a 
jbtisbed  hia  "  Thforie  dea 
him  to  be  imprisoned  in 
travelled  in  the  United 
ind.  There  he  lived  in 
■althy  suburb,"  and  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Marat,  and  many  Frenchmen  who 
had  been  exiled  for  advanced  political  opinions.  There  it  waa 
that  he  had  established  the  Govi.'rnxr  de  I' Europe,  with  Swinton 
and  Thfeveneau  de  Morande.  This  journal  had  great  success, 
but  it  waa  not  so  much  to  it  &3  to  his  establishing,  in  the  year 
1788,  the  "Soci^t4  des  Amis  des  Noirs"  that  he  owed  his 
political  reputation.  This  society  waa  founded  in  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies,  on  the  model  of  the  more  famoils  "  Society  for 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery  "  started  by  Wilberforce  and  hia 
frienda  in  London.  The  same  spirit  of  philanthropy  which 
had  made  the  question  of  negro  slavery  of  importance  in 
England  operated  also  in  France.  Brissot's  "Soci^t^"  waa 
joined  by  men  of  every  type  of  opinion,  and  included  Mirabeau 
Lafayette,  Clavifere,  and  Volney,  Its  importance  aa  a  political 
club  appeared  later;  but  Brissot  was  not  contented  with  such 
infiuence  alone,  and  bad  projected,  in  the  April  of  1789,  a  daily 
political  journal  One  number  was  published  in  May,  but  it 
was  suppressed,  like  Mirabeau's  h'tats  Gineraux.  Brissot  did 
not  despair,  but  produced  his  journal  regularly   after  July 

*  Mtmoiret  de  Driitot,  publuhed  l^  hit  ton,  and  edited  by  F,  de 
MoRtrol.    Parii:  1630-32. 
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' .  -  ■» '_ 
28.    The  TairvoU  Frarifais,  as  his  jonmal  wai*  •called,  is 

of  very  great  importance,  as  showing  the  course  <rf .  political 
opinion  in  Paris  and  the  provinces  among  that  part  ofHhe 
intelligent  bourgeoisie  which  was  to  form  the  party  6f  .itit 
Qirondins.    The  leading  ideas  of  Brissot,  as  of  the  Girondfff . 
party,  were  those  of  humanity  and  philanthropy  towards  meii.'' 
of  every  description  and  of  every  colour.     Their  philanthropy  ' 
was  far-reaching.     Brissot  preached  against  barbarous  punish- 
ments, against  unfair  trials,  against  slavery,  against  forced  con- 
scription, and  from  the  very  first  advocated  the  social  equality 
of  all  men  as  his  leading  tenet.     The  unpractical  quality  of  his 
mind,  and  those  of  his  supporters  and  admirers,  appeared  from 
the  very  first.    They  considered  that,  if  a  course  of  action  were 
justified,  it  must  be  pursued  without  regard  to  consequences, 
and  were  profuse  in  declarations  which  embarrassed  the  cau9e 
of  good  government,  but  advanced  their  ovm  wishes.     Besides 
this,  Brissot  could  boast  of  an  extended  knowledge  of  one 
subject  which  was  generally  neglected  by  the  politicians  of 
France ;  he  had  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  state  of  foreign  ceuntriea     His  sojourn  in  the  United 
States  had  familiarized  him  with  republicanism,  and  he  has 
been  called  the  first  republican  of  the  Bevolution ;  while  his 
residence  in  London  had  taught  him  that  the  people  of  England 
were  not  so  free  as  their  neighbours  supposed  them  to  be,  but 
were  heavily  trammelled  by  their  aristocracy  and  the  terms  of 
their  constitution.     This  knowledge  became   of  greater  im- 
portance when  Brissot  had  to  take  a  share  in  the  duties  of 
government ;  but  even  at  this  period  his  acquaintance  with 
England  and  America  and  other  countries  made  the  foreign 
correspondence  in  his  journal  peculiarly  interesting. 

Elys^e  Loustallot,^  the  youngest  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  the  journalists  of  this  period,  was  never  able  to  carry  his 
ideas,  as  Brissot  did,  into  active  political  Ufa  He  was  bom 
at  St.  Jean  d*Ang^ly  in  17C1 ;  his  father  was  sjmdic  of  the 
avocats  there,  and  young  Loustallot  became  himself  an  avocat 

L  Notice  9wr  Elyade  Loustallot,  by  Marcelin  Pellet,  1872. 
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at  Bord^lcok.  'While  there  he  was  siiapenrlecl  for  six  months 
for  attic feing  the  local  government,  and  had  then  entered  him- 
Beir»t  the  Paris  har  at  the  beginning  of  1789.  In  the  capita.], 
K&*so*or,   he  obtained  no  practice,  but   occupied   himself  in 

.*.  Xf^ing  pamphlets  for  Pniilhonime,  translating  English  hooks, 
•■plid  frequenting  puli  s.     Prudhorame  was  the 

'"  one  publisher  whose  made  him  in  the  eyes  of 

his  colleagues  appea  and  when  he  decided,  in 

conjunction  with  a  ]  ;d  Toumon,  to  establish  a 

weekly  political  jou  lis  own  views,  he  selected 

Loustallot,  whose  n  3  he  knew,  to  bo  his  chief 

contributor.     LousI  )  of  that  practical  expe- 

rience in  joumalia  \  extended  knowledge  of 

foreign  countries  ai  ^ions  possessed  by  Brissot, 

but  he  was  far  s^pe^k^.  3  a  writer  and  a  publicist. 

His  articles  are  certainly  the  most  interesting  to  read  of  any 
published  between  July,  1789,  and  his  lamented  death  in  Sep- 
tember, 1790.  While  a  sincere  democrat  and  lover  of  freedom, 
he  showed  much  of  that  perspicacity  which  distinguished 
Uirabean,  and  had  he  ever  been  able  to  feel  the  responsibility 
of  of£ce,.might  have  made  a  very  great  statesman.  Aa  it  was, 
his  irresponsibility  often  made  him  violent  when  his  youthful 
eloquence  was  not  curbed  by  his  publisher.  It  was  to  Lons- 
tallot's  influence  that  the  establishment  of  Desmoulins'  journal 
was  due ;  it  was  from  Louat&llot  that  the  orators  of  the  Palais- 
Royal  le^mt  their  arguments ;  and  it  was  from  his  articles  that 
the  provinces  learnt  what  Paris  was  thinking  and  doing. 
The  MSvolutions  de  Paris  had  an  enormous  success  ;  its  sale 
rose  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  copies  a  week,  which, 
when  its  price  is  considered  and  the  difEcolty  of  transport  to 
the  provinces,  seems  almost  miraculous.  Loustallot  was  a 
journalist  pure  and  simple,  belonging  to  no  particular  party, 
but  represented  the  views  and  extent  of  knowledge  possessed 
by  the  average  Frenchman,  who  read  the  Bivolutiona  de  Pari* 
and  felt  his  own  opinions  expressed  in  it  He  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  party  of  movement,  and  his  early  death  ig 
more  to  be  regretted  than  that  of  any  of  the  hand  of  youthful 
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writers  whose  names  and  names  alone  have  been  reported  to 
posterity. 

The  fact  that  two  of  the  leading  deputies  owned  and  edited 
journals  has  been  noticed,  but  even  in  them,  and  still  more  in  the 
ordinary  Paris  journals,  the  reports  of  the  proceeding  in  the 
Assembly  were  confined  to  mere  descriptions  of  striking  inci- 
dents, or  occasionally  to  themore  salient  traits  of  famousspeeches; 
yet  when  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  Assembly  something  more 
than  this  was  felt  to  be  necessary,  and  to  meet  the  desire  for 
a  faithful  report  of  each  sitting,  two  journals,  or  rather  series 
of  reports,  were  founded.^  The  earliest  in  point  of  date  was 
the  Jowntal  des  ^tats-Geni^raux,  of  which  the  first  number 
was  published  by  Lehodey  on  June  1.  This  journal  pretended 
to  give  a  strict  transcript  of  all  that  passed.  At  first,  accuracy 
was  impossible;  but  in  time  Lehodey  organized  a  band  of 
writers,  who,  without  knowing  shorthand,  copied  down,  word 
for  word,  every  sentence  spoken  in  the  Assembly,  and  eventu- 
ally became  very  expert  In  January,  1791,  Lehodey  changed 
the  title  of  his  reports  to  the  Journal  Logograpkique,  which 
however  retained,  like  its  predecessor,  the  colourless  accuracy 
of  the  modem  Hansard  in  England.  Accurate  certainly  these 
reports  are,  but  they  do  not  describe  the  interruptions,  the 
excitement,  and  harangues  on  points  of  order  which  give  life 
to  the  reports  in  the  Moniteur. 

It  has  been  said  in  England  that  every  great  judge  has 
produced  a  great  reporter,  and  similarly  the  debates  in  the 
first  great  National  Assembly  of  France  produced  a  spirited 
and  faithful  transcriber  in  Hugues  Bernard  Maret^^  who  was 
bom  at  Dijon  in  17G3.  His  father  was  secretary  to  the  pro- 
vincial academy  there,  which  had  had  the  honour  of  awarding 
a  prize  to  Rousseau  when  still  an  unknown  man.  In  1785 
he  had  come  to  Paris,  where  his  compatriot  Vergennes  was 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.     Maret  was  by  him  intended  for 

*  This  subject  lias  been  most  thoroughly  and  competently  treated  by 
M.  F.  A.  Aulard,  in  liis  UEUtqnence  Parlementaire pendant  la  Revolution: 
Leg  Orate^irs  de  VAasemhUe  Constituante,  pp.  15-24.     Paria :  1882. 

^  Vudu  Due  de  Basutno  by  the  Baron  Emouf,  1878. 
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a  diplomatic  career,  and  studied  international  law  nnder 
Professor  Koch,  at  Sti-asbnurg,  with  students  from  many  dif- 
ferent countiies,  including  Lord  Elgin.  He  wa.'*  on  hia  way 
to  Germany  for  further  study  when  his  pation,  M.  de 
Vergenijcs,  died  in  1787.  He  then  returned  to  Paris,  where, 
through  his  father's  nee  with  men  of  letters, 

he  found  many  frii  roposed  for  the  Lyc^e,  a 

select  literary  club,  ..  pfcde,  and  Condorcct,  but 

chiefly  associated  v.  of  letters,  among  whom 

Marie  Josejih  CK^nie  amatist,  waa  his  greatest 

friend.     He   became  attendant  at   the   chief 

literary  salons,  and  well  known  at  Madame 

Paiickoucke'a.      \  ?neral    met,  he  made  up 

hia  mind  to  attena  ttings,  and  every  evening 

wrote    from    meiiioj-^  lescription   of  what   had 

passed.  These  first  bulletins  tie  used  to  read  aloud  in  the 
various  literary  salons  of  Paris,  and  they  became  so  popular 
that  on  July  1  he  published  his  first  Bulletin  de  I'Aasem- 
bUe  Nationtle.  This  work  was  extremely  hard.  He  took 
a  garret  close  to  the  meeting-place  of  the  Assembly,  and, 
after  noticing  carefully  all  that  went  on  in  the  sitting,  went 
home  and  wrote  his  description  from  memory.  He  did  not 
attempt  an  accurate  report  of  every  speech,  but  gave  with 
great  vivacity  the  movement  and  .excitement  which  prevailed. 
When  he  had  begun  his  publication,  he  met  an  able  assistant 
in  M^jan,  and  attempted  with  him  to  copy  Woodfall's  well- 
known  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the  English  Parliament, 
which  were  for  many  years  written  by  Samuel  Johnson.  He 
aimed  at  describing  scenes  rather  than  giving  a  colourless 
report,  and  between  Lehodey  and  Maret  it  is  possible  to  trace 
accurately  the  first  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly. 
His  BvUetiTis  had  gained  such  popularity  that  in  October, 
on  the  motion  of  a  deputy,  he  was  voted  a  special  seat  in  tho 
body  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  January,  1790,  his  friend  Panc- 
koucke  persuaded  him  to  merge  his  separate  publication  in  the 
newly  founded  Moniteur,  of  which,  however,  Maret  refused  the 
editoi-ship.    It  is  strange  to  think  that  the  Due  de  Bassono, 
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the  diplomatist  and  Foreign  Minister  of  Napoleon,  should  have 
begun  life  as  the  reporter  of  the  debates  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 

But  if  public  opinion  is  depicted  in  the  journals,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly  transcribed  in  the 
reports,  public  opinion  was  created  and  events  criticized  in 
social  groups  of  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
The  meeting-places  of  the  higher  classes  were  the  famous  salons 
of  the  French  ladiea  The  salon  had  become  an  institution  in 
France  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Before  that  time,  indeed,  and 
even  before  the  Fronde,  well-known  literary  ladies  like  Madame 
de  Rambouillet  and  Ninon  de  Lenclos  had  entertained  in-  their 
salons  men  famous  for  talent  and  wit.  These  literary  coteries 
had  grown  in  importance  until  they  formed  the  chief  attraction 
of  Paris  in  the  days  of  Horace  Walpole ;  but  the  literary  ladies 
who  entertained  the  academicians  and  the  authors  of  the 
En/^yclop^ie,  gave  way  at  this  period  of  public  excitement 
to  politics.  The  various  fashions  which  chased  each  other 
through  the  years  previous  to  17^9  are  marked  by  the  various 
complexions  of  ditierent  salons.  Political  economy  drove  out 
literary  style ;  Rousseau  succeeded  political  economy ;  elec- 
tricity and  mesmerism  next  monopolized  ladies'  minds;  and 
in  1789  politics  became  the  ruling  fashion. 

The  two  ladies  who  collected  round  them  the  shining  lights 
of  the  court  and  the  reactionary  party,  were  Madame  de 
Chambonas^  and  Madame  de  Sabran.  In  the  rooms  of  the 
former  there  met  to  gamble,  as  much  as  to  mock  at  the 
deputies  of  the  tiers  ^tat,  all  the  wits  who  were  most  in 
favour.  There  Rivarol  and  Champcenetz  drank  and  played 
and  composed  ei)igrams,  while  the  Comte  de  Tilly  confined 
himself  to  losing  heavily  at  the  gaming-table.  Of  a  more 
intellectual  type  were  the  friends  of  Madame  de  Sabran.^    The 

^  For  Madame  de  Chambonas'  salon,  see  Rivarol  tt  la  SociiU  Franqaiae 
pendant  la  lidcvlutioa  et  CEmiyratwn  (Vapres  cUs  Documents  inediis,  by  M. 
de  Lescuro.    Paris  :  1883. 

'  Cornspondanre  du  Chevalier  de  Bimjflerg  et  de  Madame  de  Sahratif  by 
De  Ma^cu  and  Prat.    Paris  :  J  876. 
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chief  stars  of  her  salon  were  the  Chevalier  de  Bouffiers  and 
the  MM.  de  S^gur.  Boufflers,  althongh  an  ecclesiastic  and  a 
canon,  was  suspected  of  having  cast  eyes  of  too  warm  an 
admiiation  on  the  queen,  and  had  been,  to  the  regret  of 
court  circles,  named  governor  of  Senegambio,  Senegal,  and 
Goree.     On  his  retun  ,  with  his  usual  wit  and 

tact,  as  grand  bailli  le  electoral   proceedings 

there,  and  had  succi  limself  elected  a  deputy 

of  the  noblesse.     Hi  finer  and  more  delicate 

character  than  that-  f  the  Acits  des  AjiStrea, 

and  ho  was  the  chc  5very  fashionable  circle. 

Philippe  Comte  de  y  a  wit,  but  a  politician 

of  some  experience  He  came  of  a  famous 

ministerial  family.  n  Secretary  for  War,  and 

he  himself  had  in  ei  inted  ambassador  to  the 

court  of  St.  Petersburg.  Uis  handsome  persuii  ami  polished 
wit  had  attracted  the  attention  of  Catherine  of  Russia,  who 
had  chosen  1dm  to  accompany  her  in  her  famous  progress  to 
the  Crimea,  and  he  had  secured  the  predominance  of  the 
French  over  the  English  interests  at  St.  Petersburg.  Flushed 
with  bis  diplomatic  success,  and,  like  many  other  of  the  young 
liberal  noblesse,  full  of  generous  ideas,  he  had  returned  to 
France,  utterly  ruined  by  the  expenses  of  his  embassy,  in  the 
course  of  1789,  and  at  once  became  an  habitu^  of  Madame  de 
Sabran's  salon,  where  his  brother  Alexandre,  Vicomte  de  S^ur, 
was  an  established  favourite.  The  Vicomte  was  not  so  distin- 
guished a  statesman,  but  he  was  a  well-known  writer  of  society 
verses  and  little  comedies,  and  was  a  favourite  among  the 
ladies  of  Paris.  With  such  guests  among  them,  the  frequenters 
of  the  salon  of  Madame  de  Sabran  were  not  so  violently 
royalist  as  those  of  Madame  de  Chambonas,  and  maintained 
a  polished  rather  than  a  coarse  opposition  to  the  Revolution. 

The  friends  of  the  ministers  naturally  assembled  in  the 

salon  of  Madame  Necker,'  of  which  the  chief  ornament  was 

the  young  lladame  de  StaeL      Madame   Necker,   herself  a 

1  Le  Saion  d»  Madam*  Ntcher,  hf  tha  Vicomta  d'HanuoDTille,    3  rolo. 

Paris:  1882. 
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woman  of  great  ability,  was  a  sincere  Protestant,  and,  like 
most  Swiss,  an  admirer  of  republicanism.  But  she  admired 
her  husband  more  than  Protestantism  or  republicanism,  and 
made  friends  of  all  who  believed  that  the  presence  of  Necker 
at  the  finances  was  all-important  to  France.  Madame  do 
Stael  had  not  yet  begun  her  literary  career,  but  she  was 
already  versed  in  politics.  Her  marriage  had  been  the  subject 
of  much  diplomacy,  and  the  Baron  de  Stael- Holstein  had  only 
won  her  hand  on  the  condition  that  the  King  of  Sweden 
would  make  him  Swedish  Ambassador  at  Paris.^  In  Madame 
Necker^s  salon  three  distinct  groups  of  friends  were  generally 
to  be  found :  distinguished  foreigners,  especially  from  the  Pro- 
testant nations  of  England,  Prussia,  and  Sweden ;  literary 
celebrities  who  were  much  sought  after,  and  much  attracted 
by  the  vdt  of  the  daughter  of  the  house;  and  the  great 
financiers  of  France,  who  naturally  met  at  the  palace  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  who  had  been  originally  but  one  of  them- 
selves. From  Madame  Necker  and  Madame  de  Stael  men 
of  these  different  groups  imbibed  a  belief  in  the  ability  of 
Necker,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  him  in  office.  To 
attack  him  or  his  ideas  was  tantamount  to  treason.  It  was 
here  that  Mirabeau  was  denounced,  not  for  his  immoral  life, 
but  because  he  opposed  the  great  Necker ;  here  that  the  king 
was  praised  because  he  was  said  to  love  the  minister,  and  the 
queen  despised  and  lampooned  because  of  her  distaste  for  him. 
It  is  strange  that  Madame  Necker,  knowing  the  importance 
of  the  good  opinion  of  the  National  Assembly  to  her  husband, 
did  not  do  more  to  attract  its  leading  members  to  her  salon ; 
but  she  was  afraid  to  admit  any  possible  rival,  and  satisfied 
herself  with  the  frequent  attendance  of  the  Abb^  Si^yfes,  the 
phrase-maker  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  Comte  de  Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre,  the  first  deputy  of  the  noblesse  of  Paris,  and 
the  leader  of  the  party  which  desired  a  constitution  after  the 
English  pattern. 

*  Correspondance  du  Baron  de  Stael-HolMexny  published  by  L^ouzon 
Leduc,  Paris,  1881 ;  Gustave  III,  tt  la  cour  de  France,  by  M.  A  Geffiroy. 
2  voIb.    1867. 
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Ab  Madame  Necker  entertained  the  ministerialists,  so  did 
Madame  de  Genlis'  the  friends  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at 
the  Pttlais-RoyaL  The  notorious  governesa  of  Pamela  and  tho 
children  of  the  duke  had  seen  herself  surpaswed  in  his  affec- 
tions by  many  successors,  and  at  this  period  was  eclipsed  by 
Madame  Buffon,  tlin  the  deliauffaee  prince,  and 

she  now  only  n:  acy  with  him  as  lady  of 

honour  to  the  Duct  lis  daughter-in-law.    She 

had  turned  Christia  and  maintained  a  severe 

tone,  which  was  har  the  duke's  most  intimate 

friends.      In  her  bli  Saint-Huruge  was  not  so 

much  at  home  as  'lops  of  the  Falais-Royal ; 

but  Laclos  often  V  young  writers  who  could 

help  the  amhitinn  ong  them  might  early  be 

perceived  Tamille  tame  de  Broglie  in  like 

manner  made  her  salon  tbe  rendezvous  of  Bamave,  the  two 
Lameths,  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  and 
other  friends  of  her  husband,  the  young  Prince  de  BrogUe; 
and  it  was  there  that  was  fotmed  the  famou.s  triumvirate,  of 
which  Baroave  was  said  to  be'  the  mouthpiece.  Mirabeau 
was  not  a  great  attendant  at  ladies'  drawing-rooms,  but  was 
generally  to  be  found  in  Lejay's  back  parlour;  and  if  he  did 
^o  abroad,  it  was  more  often  to  the  house  of  Adrien  Duport, 
who  was  at  this  time  trying  to  win  him  over  to  the  cause  of 
Orleans,  than  to  any  lady's  abode. 

Three  ladies  were  at  this  time  the  hostesses  of  the  poli- 
ticians and  journalists  of  the  extreme  revolutionary  party. 
At  the  house  of  Madame  de  Beauhamais*  were  to  be  seen  the 
survivors  of  the  Encyclopiedtsts,  who  were  of  her  age  and 
time.  Foremost  among  the  habitues  of  her  salon  were  the 
dramatists  of  a  bygone  era,  Dorat,  ColM,  and  Crfl>illon,  who 
did  not  despise  the  good  suppers  given  by  the  hissed  authoress 
of  the  "Fausse  Inconstance."     With  them  used  to  assemble 

>  Mimoirti  of  Uad&me  de  Oenlis  ;  Ristoirt  de  la  SociiU  Franpxix 
j)tndant  la  Involution,  \,j  E.  and  J.  de  GoDcouii,  3rd  edit,  p.  U.  Fam : 
16G1. 

*  De  GoDCOUrL'B  Sociiti  Fran^iie  patdaiit  ta  E^voluiiim,  pp.  &-11. 
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Bailly,  the  AbW  Mably  and  Dusaulx,  with  Mercier  the  author 
of  the  popular  "  Tableaux  de  Paris,"  Vicq  d'Azyr  the  queen's 
physician,  and  Rabaut  de  Sain^>Etienna  More  remaikable 
still  were  Dorat-Cubieres,  who  used  to  act  as  host ;  Alexandre 
de  Beauharnais  the  deputy,  whose  Creole  wife,  Josephine,  was 
destined  for  an  extraordinary  career ;  and  the  Prussian  baron, 
John  Baptist  Clootz,  who  was  to  deny  his  nationality,  and 
become  laughable  rather  than  famous  as  Anacbarsis  Clootz. 
At  tlie  house  of  Madame  Julie  Talma/  the  wife  of  the  famous 
actor  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  were  to  be  found  the  young 
men  of  literary  ability  who  were  now  beginning  to  mingle  in 
politics  with  old  admirers  of  her  husband's  talents.  There 
was  to  be  seen  Joseph  Marie  Gh^nier,  pressing  his  new  tragedy, 
"  Charles  IX.,"  on  the  notice  of  the  influential  actor  of  the 
Fran^ais ;  Roger  Ducos  with  a  criticism ;  and  Ducis  with  a 
new  translation  of  an  English  play ;  together  with  the  painter 
Oreuze  and  the  great  chemist  Lavoisier,  who  were  both  sincere 
admirers  of  the  stage.  But  they  all  talked  of  politics  as  much 
as  the  theatre,  and  among  them  was  often  to  be  seen  a  friend 
of  Ch^nier's  w^ho  was  to  win  fame  on  a  greater  stage  than  the 
Th^tre  Fran^ais,  the  great  orator,  Pierre  Victorien  Vergniaud. 
The  third  meeting-place  of  the  revolutionary  deputies  was  the 
small  house  of  Mademoiselle  Th^roigne  de  M^ricourt.  This 
beautiful  Liegeoise,  Anne  Terwagne  of  M^ricourt,  near  Lifege, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  demi-monde  of  Paris.  She  had  in 
early  life  been  deceived  by  a  young  nobleman,  and  had  been 
driven  from  her  father's  house.  After  a  melancholy  career, 
first  in  London  and  then  in  Paris,  she  had  adopted  extremely 
revolutionary  idea**,  and  made  her  house  a  free-and-easy  meet- 
ing-place for  the  revolutionary  deputies  after  their  lalx^urs  in 
the  Assembly.  At  her  salon  used  to  assem\»le  Mirabeau,  when 
the  jealousy  of  Madame  Lejay  allowed  him  to  leave  her  side, 
PiStion  the  avocat  of  Chaitres,  Target,  and  Populus,  whom  the 
royalist  journals  were  fond  of  twitting  as  Thdroigne's  favoured 
lover  on  account  of  his  name ;  and  there,  too,  occasionally 
went  the  young  society  poet  and  deputy  for  Artois,  Maximilien 

^  De  Goncourt,  p.  14i 
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Hobespierre.  Th^roigne'a  Rhare  in  the  Revolution  was  far 
more  active  than  that  of  any  other  woman  whose  name  haa 
l)een  mentioned  ;  and  her  pathetic  career  waa  one  marked  by 
tratta  of  heroism,  which  miule  her  for  a  time  the  idol  of  the 
poorer  women  of  Paria.  She  waa  not  only,  aa  will  be  seen 
later,  a  leader  of  th  it  starving  mothers  were 

ready  in  the  month  ow  her  to  Veraaillia,     A 

last  revolutionary  i  ntioned,  rather  from  the 

fact   that  it  was  e  English  noblem&n  than 

from  the  importanci  i.     The  Duke  of  Bedford ' 

liad  warmly  esponsi  inn  in  France,  and  partly 

from  an  old  rivalrr  of  Dorset,  the  English 

Ambassador,  but  c>  b  to  show  the  -aympathy 

of  the  English  V  ideas,  he  had  e^talilished 

himself  in  Paris,  ai,  i  of  his  great  wealth  in 

sumptuous  entertainmenta.  The  regular  attendants  of  his 
salon  consisted  only  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  revolutionary 
party,  with  such  ladies  of  doubtful  reputation  as  Madame  de 
Saint-Amaranthe,  and  the  Englishwoman  Grace  Dalrymple 
Elliott,  who  had  been  brought  to  Paria  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
but  at  his  splendid  balls  met  all  the  great  revolutionary  leaders 
of  every  section,  and  ladies  of  every  rank. 

Besides  these  regular  political  salons  must  be  mentioned  the 
two  chief  meeting-places  of  literary  and  scientific  men,  where,  as 
Arthur  Young  says,  politics  had  taken  the  place  of  literature  and 
science.  The  home  of  the  litterateurs  was  naturally  the  houae 
of  Madame  Fanckoucke,^  the  wife  of  their  chief  publisher.  At 
her  Thursdays  always  appeared  Marmontel,  S^daine,  La  Harpo, 
Suard,  and  Gar&t,  who  were  all  contributors  to  her  husband's 
journal,  the  Mercure.  Thither,  too,  came  Bar&re,  the  editor  of 
the  Poi^  dv.  Jour;  Maret,  who  was  to  help  in  the  foundation 
of  the  MoniteiLr ;  Condorcet,  Mallet  du  Pan,  Fontanelle,  and 
all  the  other  literary  men  who  had  business  relations  with 
Panckoucke.  More  intere.sting  to  men  of  science  and  philoso- 
phers waa  the  homo  of  the  widowed  Madame  Helv^tiua'  at 
Auteuil,  from  its  historical  associations.     There  she  had  in  her 

>  Da  Goncourt,  p.  16.  »  Ihii.,  p.  13.  *  JWd.,  p.  12. 
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husband's  lifetime  assembled  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopredists ; 
there  Franklin  had  been  a  frequent  guest ;  and  there  were  now 
to  be  seen  all  the  most  thoughtful  and  philosophical  writers  in 
France — ^Volney,  Bergasse,  Cabanis  the  chemist,  and  chief  of 
all,  though  his  name  was  yet  hardly  known  to  metaphysicians, 
Antoine  Destutt,  Comte  de  Tracy,  deputy  to  the  States-Qeneral 
for  the  noblesse  of  the  Bourbonnoia 

The  place  of  salons  among  the  upper  was  filled  by  clubs 
and  popular  societies  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
The  fashion  of  clubs  had  been  introduced  into  Paris  by  the 
admirers  of  English  social  customs,  but  previous  to  the  Revo- 
lution they  had  been  chiefly  literary,  and  the  most  important 
were  the  *•  Lycfe,"  where  Condorcet  often  presided,  and  the 
"Soci^t^  des  Amis  des  Noirs,"  which  Brissot  had  founded. 
Both  these  clubs  had  now  become  political.  The  Lycde  soon 
became  unimportant,  but  at  the  meetings  of  the  "  Amis  des 
Noirs"  were  present  all  the  chief  writers  and  orators  of  the 
time,  who,  though  nominally  met  together  to  prepare  public 
opinion  for  the  emancipation  of  negro  slaves,  really  occupied 
themselves  in  general  political  discussiona  The  usefulness  of 
this  society  to  the  revolutionary  cause  suggested  a  further 
development  of  the  club-system,  and  small  clubs  sprang  up 
among  the  bourgeois  all  over  Paris.  These  clubs  were  rather 
debating  societies  than  anything  else,  and  did  not  last  long ;  for 
when  the  Breton  Club,  which  at  first  consisted  solely  of  deputies, 
came  to  Paris  with  the  National  Assembly  in  October,  1789,  and, 
after  establishing  itself  in  the  Jacobin  convent,  decided  to  admit 
others  besides  deputies  to  take  part  in  its  debates,  the  smaller 
clubs  were  soon  absorbed  by  it  Neveiiheless,  even  such  clubs 
as  these  were  not  intended  for  the  lower  classes,  however  much 
they  might  be  frequented  by  the  bourgeois,  who  liked  to  think 
they  had  a  share  in  governing  public  opinion. 

Their  place  was  taken  among  the  lower  classes  by  the 
popular  societies,  whose  meeting-place  was  the  wineshop  or 
the  street,  which  abounded  in  the  poorer  faubourgs.  Some- 
times a  group  of  women  might  be  seen  in  the  street  listening 
to  the  impassioned  harangue  of  one  of  their  own  sex  against 
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the  qiieen,  the  king,  anfl  aJI  estaWislied  autliorltii?'' ;  workmen 
asaeiiililed  in  their  cabaret  would  be  exhorted  to  exact  by 
threats  hetter  pay  from  their  eiiijiloyera;  the  sacking  of  the 
bakers' 8ho[)3  was  openly  preached;  and  many  of  Uicso  popular 
societies  were  attundwl  by  speakera  of  a  higher  class,  who  used 
10   try   to  enrage   tl  and  discontented  work- 

■   people  for  the  profit  articular  clique  or  party. 

Tlie  meetings  of  th  imblies  usually  ended  in 

drawing  up  violent  j  presented  by  certain  of 

those  present  to  the  r  district 

These  asseinblie!.  i  bad  their  origin  in  the 

electoral  operationa  of  April  and   May,     The 

citizens  of  every  di  id  to  eliooae  their  electors 

and  diaw  up  their  I  atler  they  had  done  this, 

instead    of  dispersing  ment  had   directed,  they 

continued  to  Tiiuft  in  ordi'r  to  watL'h  over  the  conduct  of  thi;ir 
representatives.  Many  of  these  district  assemblies  in  the  richer 
quarters  of  Paris  consisted  almost  entirely  of  bourgeois,  and 
their  importance  afterwards  became  manit'eat;  but  in  the 
districts  of  the  poor  faubourgs  of  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marccau 
they  became  centres  of  popular  discontent.  In  these  assemblies 
only  those  qualified  to  vote  had  a  right  to  apuear,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  any  discontented  man,  inhabitant  or  not,  found 
his  way  there.  In  them  the  mob  learned  who  were  to  be  their 
leaders;  before  them  the  delegates  of  the  popular  assemblies 
laid  their  demands  for  bread  and  arms ;  and  fiom  them  were 
issued  many  revolutionary  manifestoes  to  encourage  the  radical 
deputies  in  the  National  Assembly.  The  districts  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Mareeau  especially  found  a  convenient  centre  in  the 
newly  formed  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  which  had  grown  out  of 
the  primary  assembly  of  the  district  Theatre  Frani^is  in  that 
faubourg  by  the  addition  of  non-voters  and  the  iniluence  of 
the  popular  lawyer  Danton. 

Besides  the  streets  and  the  assemblies  of  the  districts,  a 
more  commodious  meeting-place  was  afforded  by  the  gardens 
of  the  Palais- Royal,  which  had  been  thrown  open  to  the  people 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  when,  to  recruit  hiafinaoceSihe  kt  out 
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the  ground  floor  of  his  palace  for  shops  in  1783.  Here,  from 
the  month  of  May,  were  assembled  workmen  out  of  work, 
young  avocats  without  practice,  and  political  agitators  of  evefy 
description,  to  give  vent  to  their  feelings  and  listen  to  their 
chosen  orators.  In  the  Palais-Royal  from  morning  till  night, 
from  night  till  morning,  there  was  always  an  immense  crowd, 
largely  supplied  by  the  surrounding  caf^  and  wineshops  and 
gambling  hells.  Here  there  were  frequent  disturbances,  espe- 
cially when  an  unfortunate  police  agent  or  a  servant  wearing 
the  livery  of  some  hated  courtier  was  seized  and  ducked  in 
the  fountain.  Here  all  the  journals  were  sold,  and  most  of  their 
publishing  offices  were  under  the  wooden  arcades  which  sur- 
rounded the  gardens.  Here,  above  all,  was  the  appointed 
rendezvous  of  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  To  the  Palais- 
Boyal  was  brought,  by  their  means,  the  first  news  of  every- 
thing which  happened  at  Versailles.  In  its  gardens  men  felt 
encouraged  by  their  numbers  to  say  aloud  the  most  treasonable 
things  and  to  pass  the  most  treasonable  resolutions,  and  it  was 
recognized  as  the  centre  of  political  opinion  in  Paris.  From 
a  rendezvous  of  Orleanists,  it  became  a  general  gathering-place 
for  all  who  wished  to  hear  the  news,  discuss  it,  or  hear  it  dis- 
cussed. Previous  to  the  Revolution  it  had  been  the  centre  of 
dissolute  Paris,  and  many  are  the  allusions  in  the  royalist 
journals  to  the  former  abandoned  character  of  the  chosen 
head-quarters  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  Paris.  The  dis- 
turbances in  the  gardens  often  led  to  fighting,  and  it  occasion- 
ally became  necessary  for  the  Gardes  Fran<;ai8es  who  had  to 
maintain  order  in  the  capital,  to  enter  it  and  clear  it  of  every 
individual. 

Order  was  maintained  in  Paris,  as  in  every  other  capital  in 
Europe  at  the  time,  by  the  troops,  and  the  police  of  Paris 
consisted  only  of  spies  and  a  few  ofticei's  of  the  law-courts, 
for  the  idea  of  an  organized  force  for  the  preservation  of  order 
had  not  then  occurred  to  any  statesman.  By  old  prescription 
the  garrison  of  Paris  consisted  of  a  force  of  three  thousaiul  men, 
known  as  the  Gardes  Fran(;aises,  who  were  Frenchmen  by  birth 
and  generally  Parii^ians.  They  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
VOL.  I.  I 
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many  campaigns,  tut  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  had  not 
left  Paris  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  the  men 
forming  the  hattalion  liad  naturally  deteriorated  by  living  ho 
long  in  a  gay  capital  without  seeing  active  service.^  They 
did  not  hold  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  liriga:<Ie  of 
Ouarda  in  Lomlon ;  Iwaj's  lived  at  Versailles, 

and  Was  sunoumUd  ehold  troops  ot  the  ]>aIaoe, 

whifth  did  not  incl  !'rani;iiises.     At  tlie  same 

time  commissions  W'  ly  sought  in  the  hattalion 

from  its  being  alwa  'aria,  and  were  considered 

next  in  honour  to  tlio  body-guard.      Being 

in  dose  personal  and   marriage  with   the 

people  of  Paris,  nc  :b8  depended  upon  to  act 

against  them,  and  it  niadc  the  fatal  mistake 

of  incensing  the  g  The  officers,  like  those 

of  the  Guards  in  Lonuon,  uvea  away  from  tluir  men,  and  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  was  entrusted  to  the  non-commis- 
sioned officei's,  who  were  a  particularly  fine  body  of  soldiers, 
in  entire  sympathy  with  their  men,  and  amongst  whom  there 
served  the  future  generals  Hoche,  Friant,  and  Hulin,  and 
the  future  marshal  of  France,  Francois  Joseph  Lefevre. 

It  has  been  seen  bow  opinions  as  to  the  great  political 
events  passing  at  Versailles  were  formed  in  Paris,  and  how 
they  were  fostered  by  the  growth  of  political  journalism,  bat 
it  remains  to  be  seen  with  what  preconceived  views  dilTerent 
classes  in  Paris  might  be  expected  to  look  upon  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  aristocrat^  of  Paris  was  essentially  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth  and  ability.  The  old  court  noblesse  chiefly  dwelt  at 
Versailles,  or,  if  they  lived  in  Paris,  regarded  tliemselves 
rather  as  being  in  the  capital  than  of  it,  while  it  was  the 
pride  of  the  great  financial  and  legal  families,  and  of  the 
men  of  letters  and  science,  to  be  true  Parisians.  The  great 
wealth  accumulated  by  the  financiers  was  chiefiy  due  to  the 

I  Yit  (U  Hodve,  bj  Ronuelin  Saint-Albin,  p.  13,  «d.  1795,  nlio  describes 
bow  Hosbe,  when  a  grenadier  in  the  Garde  Franfoise,  used  to  draw 
watar  for  tha  gardenen  and  dig  to  {ret  mone;  to  buj  books. 
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practice  of  letting  out  the  taxes  to  farm.     At  a  very  early 

date  the  fanners  of  the  revenue  became  of  extreme  importance 

to  the  government.    Under  the  regency  M.  Law,  the  Scotch 

adventurer,  whose  speculations  caused  an  excitement  equal  to 

that  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  in  England,  had  attempted  to 

buy  them  out,  and  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bernis 

the  dependence  of  the  unfortunate  minister  on  the  brothers 

Paris-Duvemey  and   Paris-Montmartel   is  laughably  shown. 

To  get  money  for  the  war  which  had  been  determined  on  by 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  minister  had  to  spend  hours  and 

days  in  the  ante-rooms  of  these  great  princes  of  finance,  and, 

to  quote  his  own  words, "  to  lose  twenty-four  hours  in  the  week 

in  coaxing  one  of  them,  and  in  begging  him  for  the  love  of  God 

for  money  for  the  king."  ^    The  wealth  of  the  farmers-general 

had  not  decreased  during  the  tenure  of  office  by  successive 

ministers.   They  had  practically  made  themselves  indispensable 

by  advancing  enormous  sums  to  the  king,  who  always  forestalled 

his  revenue  by  at  least  three  years.     In  exchange  for  ready 

money,  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  ready  to  mortgage  the 

whole  revenue  of  the  nation,  and  the  collection  of  all  the  taxes 

fell  into  the  hands  of  the  farmers-general.     Looking  on  the 

taxes  rather  as  security  for  their  personal  advances  than  as 

the  hard-earned  property  of  the  people,  they  could  not  fail  to 

be  harsh  in  collecting  them.     Many  of  the  farmers-general 

were  as  individuals  men  of  a  kindly  and  charitable  disposition. 

Helv^tius  the  philosopher,  and  Lavoisier  the  great  chemist, 

were  both  of  them  farmers-general,  and  neither  of  them  in 

private  life  cruel  or  avaricious    men.    It  was    the  system, 

rather  than  the  men  which  was  to  be  blamed ;  but  it  cannot 

be  wondered  at  that  the  people,  who  had  to  pay,  could  not 

make  so  clear  a  distinction.     Their  great  wealth  was  generally 

misused,    and '  their    unpopularity  cannot    be   wondered    at. 

Their  daughters  often  made  great  mairiages  both  with  the  court 

noblesse  and  the  legal  families;  but  the  sons  who  succeeded 

their  fathers  as  members  of  the  company  of  farmers-general 

\ 
'  Sainte-Beuve,  CaM&erifs  du  Lundi,  vol.  vilL,  p.  26. 
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liml  *xA  vmA  eveiy  opportanity  to  indnlge  in  the  g»y  and 
iKviitwiw  lifr  *if  P»ri*  The  w»y  in  wliici  these  younj  and 
)^)lu>rAU.v  tUedu«t<sl  mea  had  nised  tlw  pric«  nf  all  Pari«inn 
luxuriM  WM  luttwrly  ntiriaml  br  ibe  older  nobl'-sw. Imt  th«re 
Wf  ro  never  muiUi^  •dom  Io  fvmax  projects  of  charity  and 
ft.<.»M4  vhuMviitg  ixtwittoak.  As  a  body  they  coald  not  be 
«>\)>eeted  Io  k.«k  upas  tb*  RVolatMnary  ntaveuent  with 
fftvwur:  bufc  UMlivii^aQT'  Ihejr  kaev.  mbs  better,  tbat  with  a 
iWN>  aad  KpnwHitakiv*  gonmnflrt  mob  of  wealth  would 
find  ft«'  greater  *oa^  lor  the  cmfJoyaMBt  «f  their  tnonvy 
lU«n  WHKkv  aa  aW>lute  nonarch.  Xecker  binaetf  knew  that 
i.iiitiilwiwa  and  cmiit  wen  ntxtr^Aij  for  the  tac«eaa  of  any 
ivtwrneTTWi^  spi'cuUtion,  and  knew,  too.  that  capital  eouM 
Mever  h«  We  in  a  eaoatiy  where  reTotutioo  was  immimiil 
aikd  nDts  uT  dally  occurrenee.  Safety  and  good  adiuiaiuration 
Ue  iH'*,'VM>ary  for  the  development  of  indiviitiiti)  and  national 
rvftourae^  and  therefore  the  great  French  financiers  were 
individually  favourable  to  a  scheme  of  responsible  govemnienti 
Necker  knew  that  hia  old  Swiss  associate,  Thdusstm,  had 
lUkde  a  far  larger  fortune  in  London  than  he  had  been  ever 
able  to  make  in  Paris,  and  understood  that  before  France 
cuuld  hope  to  rival  England,  or  even  supply  herself  with 
neot-ssaries,  capitalists  must  be  able  to  use  their  capital 
without  undue  restrictifma  and  with  confidence.  Besides, 
^i^r\^pT  And  the  financiers  saw  clearly  that  if  matters  were 
alluu't^d  Ui  go  on  as  they  had  done,  national  bankruptcy  must 
bo  the  rodult;  and  who  could  suffer  more  from  such  bankruptoy 
than  the  great  companies  which  had  lent  the  government 
such  immense  Kiims  ?  It  is  therefore  only  fair  to  say  that 
although  the  tinanciers  felt  that  their  great  gains  must  cease 
with  the  establishment  of  a  new  furm  of  government,  they 
knew  also  that  a  change  was  necessary,  and  the  sooner  and 
e  peacefully  a  new  system  could  be  established,  the  sooner 
they  would  lie  able  to  obtain,  if  not  such  immense  gains,  at 
leaat  safe  and  |>r<ititablQ  investment  for  their  money. 

If  the  great  financiers  fonncd  one  class  of  the  aristocracy 
of  the  city  of  Paris,  the  lawyers  formed  another,  and  in  their 
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own  opinion  the  chief  section.  The  legal  profession  in  France, 
and  especially  in  Paris,  had,  in  the  absence  of  political  life, 
been  more  favoured  in  producing  great  men  than  any  other. 
The  French  lawyers,  ever  since  the  time  of  Cujas  and  L'Hopital, 
had  been  world-famous;  the  French  law  universities  were 
known  to  possess  the  most  learned  professors,  and  the  pleadings 
at  the  Paris  bar  were  studied  all  over  Europe.  And  this  fame 
was  not  undeserved.  Since  the  days  of  L'Hdpital  there  had 
always  been  great  lawyers  in  France,  and  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  Parlement  of 
Paris,  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes,  weU  sustained  their  repu- 
tation. The  influence  of  the  great  provincial  parlements,  and 
the  affection  in  which  they  were  held,  has  been  noticed  when 
discussing  the  elections  to  the  States-General,  and  will  be 
further  examined  when  the  later  history  of  the  Revolution 
in  the  provinces  is  considered,  and  the  provincial  parlements 
had  often  produced  great  thinkers  and  great  men — greatest 
of  all  Montesquieu,  president  of  the  Parlement  of  Bordeaux. 
The  Parlement  of  Paris  had  at  the  time  of  the  Fronde 
attempted  to  make  itself  a  political  power,  and  was  tilled  with 
a  mixed  desire  to  imitate  the  privileges  and  obtain  the  same 
power  as  the  English  Parliament,  and  to  act  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  Senate  at  Rome.  The  lawyers  of  the  Fronde 
had  claimed  great  privileges ;  they  declared  that  though 
places  in  the  Parlement  were  either  hereditary  or  purchased, 
they  were  yet  to  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  France.  The  claim  was  ofcourse  untenable,  but  the 
recollection  of  the  Fronde  had  nerved  the  lawyers  of  Paris 
during  more  than  one  struggle  with  the  court.  In  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  when  most  lawyers  were  Jansenists,  they  had 
been  constant  in  attacking  the  Jesuits,  and  had  been  at  last 
successful ;  yet  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  they  had  been 
banished,  and  an  attempt  made  to  abolish  the  existing  system. 
Maupeou,  who  at  this  time,  though  in  exile,  was  still  Chancellor 
of  France,  had  planned  to  abolish  for  ever  the  hereditary 
parlements,  and  to  establish  new  courts  of  law,  the  judges  of 
which  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  king.     From  the  point  of 
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view  of  >r<iiiig  greater  facility  sad  speed  in  the  ftdmmia- 
tration  oi  justice,  tlie  chans«  would  have  be«n  of  advantage  to 
the  nuitors ;  but  the  people  of  France  were  not  prefmred  txt  look 
calndy  upon  the  abolition  of  tbeir  old  cnurts  by  the  king  and 
^[au|ieou.  The  popularity  of  the  parlements  had  increased 
during  the  reign  ol  jig  either  inherited  or  pur- 

chased tbeiroliices  It  that  tfaey  hada  freehold 

right  in  tiiem,  and  «  beard  the  king  and  his 

ministers.     When  y  always  gatnoil   popular 

spp]au.ie,  and  wen  ded,  but  regarded   them- 

selves, as  the  real  r  the  French  people,     llieir 

popularity  waa  shov  of  the  attempt  to  forcibly 

eject  Dupont,  the  Irawing  up  the  cahier  of 

his  bailliagc,  and  .  his  election  for  a  similar 

reason.'     Yet  this  ^  r  popularity  was  a  source 

of  danger  to  the  parlements  of  t'rance.  They  had  often 
petitioned  for,  and  had  at  last  obtained,  the  summons  of  the 
States- General  without  foreseeing  that  it  would  effectually 
deprive  themselves  of  the  position  they  claimed  to  hold  ;  but 
when  the  States-General  met,  and  the  tiers  ^tat  proclaimed 
itself  the  National  Assembly,  the  Farlement  of  Paris  begaa 
to  protest.  Duval  d'Espr^mesnil,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
for  protesting  against  Brienne'a  decrees,  and  who  had  then 
been  the  hero  of  the  populace  of  Paris,  had  now  become  a 
chief  leader  of  the  noble-nse,  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
others  of  the  leaders  in  former  parliamentary  struggles.  The 
lawyers  believed  that  a  States-General  of  the  old  form  would 
simplify  matters  of  government,  and  then  retire  for  another 
century  and  leave  the  Parlement  possessed  of  its  old  and 
many  new  privileges.  But  wl'cn  the  States-General  was 
turned  by  the  victory  of  the  tiers  ^tat  into  a  National 
Awcnibly,  and  claimed  a  right  to  draw  up  a  new  constitution 
for  France,  and  even  showed  a  disposition  to  interfere  with 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  lawyers  thought  things  had 
gone  too  far.  The  feeling,  therefore,  among  the  old  legal 
families  and  the  judges  of  the  Parlemcut  at  this  time  was 
*  OhapUT  i.  p.  M. 
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one  of  undisguised  surprise  and  hostility — surprise  at  the 
temerity,  and  hostility  to  the  success,  of  the  reformers  in  the 
Assembly.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  judges 
in  France  are  not  reciniited,  as  in  England^  from  the  bar. 
Most  of  the  counsellors  of  the  parlements  were  noble  either  by 
office  or  by  tenure,  and  very  many  of  them  sat  in  the  Estate 
of  the  noblesse ;  while  the  avocats  and  procureurs,  who  seldom 
had  such  wealth  and  hardly  ever  such  position,  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  tiers  dtat.  These  avocats  and  procureurs 
looked  by  no  means  with  favour  on  the  ancient  administration 
of  justice ;  they  believed  that  a  new  system  would  lead  to  an 
increase  in  their  fees,  and  increased  facilities  for  the  practice 
of  the  law.  In  Paris,  therefore,  while  the  leaders  of  the 
Farlement,  such  as  D*Espr^mesnil,  were  in  open  opposition  to 
the  revolutionary  movement,  the  avocats,  who  included  among 
them  such  men  as  Dan  ton  and  Camille  Desmoulins  in  Paris, 
and  Robespierre  and  P(5tion  in  the  provinces,  were  at  the  head 
of  every  movement  towards  further  and  more  complete 
reform. 

The  new  generation  of  literary  men,  who  had  great  influence 
in  the  society  of  Paris,  were  nearly  in  a  body  in  favour  of  the 
new  ideas.  From  the  example  of  England  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  so,  for  when  political  life  is  open,  the  people  are  apt 
to  think  more  of  their  politicians  than  of  their  writers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  literary  men  of  France  could  not  have  been 
in  a  more  enviable  position.  When  not  persecuted  by  the 
court,  they  made  great  incomes,  not  so  much  by  the  sale  of 
their  books  as  in  their  pensions  from  their  own  and  foreign 
monarchs.  Voltaire  had  made  large  sums  as  an  army  con- 
tractor, and  had  died  Marquis  de  Ferney;  Rousseau's  wants 
were  supplied  by  ladies  of  all  ranks,  and  pensions  were  freely 
given  to  every  man  of  letters  of  any  standing.  Science  was 
equally  protected,  and  the  thinkers  of  England  ha<l  good  cause 
to  be  jealous  of  the  position  and  influence  of  the  thinkers  of 
France.  Nevertheless,  with  exception  of  the  older  men,  the 
learned  classes  were  in  favour  of  reform.  Bailly,  the  astro- 
nomer and  member  of  the  three  academies,  was  president  of 
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the  National  Assembly ;  Condorcet  was  an  elector  of  PariB ; 
Marmontel  might  have  been  a  deputy  for  Paris ;  and  it  seeiined 
aa  if  in  future  times  the  new  French  government  would  be 
largely  composed  of  great  writers  and  aavants  of  established 
reputatiims.  The  number  of  tiiem  who  contributed  to  tho 
numerous  journals  H  ed,  and  those  who  did  not 

were  as  eathusiost  did.     Exception  must  lie 

made  of  a  few  wits  Men  of  wit  love  a  court, 

for  their  sallies,  even  most  refined  kind,  always 

meet  acceptance  the  igh  but  the  son  of  an  inn- 

keeper, was  as  great  le  divine  right  of  the  K  ing 

of  Fi-ance  as  if  he  ancient  family  to  which 

he  pretended  to  bel  jurt  poets  were  eimilarly 

impressed  into  the  p"  '  monarchy ;  but  as  a  class 

it  may  fairly  be  Ma  er  or  thinker  of  any  note, 

except  a  few  of  the  former  generation,  was  a  warm  and  hearty 
supporter  of  the  revolutionary  movement  at  its  beginning. 

The  middle  class,  who  formed  the  bourgeoisie  in  France, 
whose  fortunes  had  been  made  in  trade,  had  and  always  have 
had  far  more  of  a  class  feeling  than  in  any  other  country. 
,  Their  numbers  in  French  towns  are  always  great,  for  habitual 
thrift  makes  it  possible  for  large  numbers  of  shops  and  manu- 
factories to  exist,  yielding  but  very  small  profits.  This  class 
in  Paris  was  particularly  large,  for  its  tradesmen  had  not  only 
to  supply  the  demands  of  a  large  population  and  an  extrava- 
gant court,  but  to  send  all  over  Europe  articles  de  Paris ;  and 
this  class  was  still  further  increased  in  numbers  hy  the  great 
desire  possessed  by  every  Frenchman  to  retire  when  he  shall 
have  made  a  sufficient  competency.  Among  the  405  electors 
there  were,  with  183  lawyers  and  93  shopkeepers,  no  less  than 
60  bourgeois,  who  had  simply  made  their  little  fortunes  in 
trade  and  sold  their  shops.  The  bourgeoisie,  especially  the 
portion  of  it  which  had  retired,  had  plenty  of  time  for 
political  speculations,  and  formed  an  important  factor  to  be 
considered  in  the  future  government  of  Paris.  Fairly  well 
educated,  they  were  nearly  all  enthusiastic  for  a  representative 
system  of  government  in  which  they  believed  they  must  have 
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the  greatest  weight.  In  the  elections  in  Paris  and  all  the 
great  towns,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  r^lement  the  bourgeois 
had  the  preponderating  influence.  It  was  the  offshoots  of  the 
bourgeoisie  who  became  avocats  and  formed  the  majority  of  the 
six  hundred  deputies  of  the  tiers  ^tat.  The  bourgeois  of  Paris 
were  proud  of  the  bourgeois  deputies,  and  were  ready  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  assist  them  in  gaining  their  cause.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  whole  movement,  from  the  year  1789  to  the  year 
1791,  was  a  movement  of  the  bourgeois  against  the  court  and 
the  aristocracy.  The  movement  of  the  people  was  yet  to 
coma  But  yet,  if  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris  and  the  provincial 
towns  was  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment^ which  would  give  them  not  only  a  share  in  the  elections 
but  the  chief  influence  in  future  assemblies,  they  wished  yet 
more  ardently  for  something  else,  the  safety  of  their  little 
properties.  To  this  must  be  ascribed  the  establishment  of  the 
(}arde  Nationale,  their  organization  in  municipalities,  their 
sincere  support  of  a  reorganization  of  the  finances ;  but  to  this^ 
too,  must  be  ascribed  that  selfishness  which  made  them  and  their 
leaders  fail  when  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution  arrived.  Many 
great  men  sprung  from  this  class.  Of  all  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution  not  more  than  one  or  two  can  be  said  not  to  have 
belonged  to  the  bourgeoisie ;  but  yet  as  a  class  they  failed  to 
be  equal  to  those  great  sacrifices  which  the  attempt  to  win  a 
victory  for  a  great  cause  must  always  entail.  Before  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille,  all  the  bourgeois  of  Paris  were  expecting 
great  things  from  the  action  of  their  deputies  at  Versailles,  and 
believed  that  a  triumphal  period  had  arrived  for  them.  What, 
therefore,  was  their  consternation  and  surprise,  when  they  heard 
that  Necker  was  dismissed,  and  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
National  Assembly  would  shortly  follow !  Yet  it  was  not  the  ' 
bourgeois  who  took  the  Bastille  and  stayed  the  progress  of 
reaction,  but  the  ouvriers,  or  working  men  of  Paris. 

The  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Paris  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  is  most  diflScult  to  describe. 
Records  they  left  none;  memoirs  speak  of  them  either  as 
brigands  or  poor  starved  creatures;  and  the  chief  means  by 
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which  to  gaogs  their  conlition  is  to  examinB  the  price  of  food 
utd  III  umiiiirHin  at  tliat  period  In  tnont  to«-ti8  such  an  exami- 
mttiuu  saUsfMtorily  fixrs  tfati  «»idiuoQ  of  Uie  working  clftsevs, 
btit  iu  Pftris  va  excepUoiui  st*te  of  afikirs  existed.  Not  only 
wiTu  there  luuiy  thousands  of  working  men  euiployed  regularly 
or  irn>(;ularly  in  tho  vkthhis  tndes  and  manufactures  of  Paris, 
)iut  to  l^ts  tlockcxl  uovmployed  woi^nien  from  the  whole  of 
Kraiic«.  It  WW  t)uit«  possible,  as  is  diuwn  in  the  sketdi  of 
\\vT  .^ar^y  tif«i  ty  Maikm«  RoUnd.*  tor  a  workman,  if  be  knew 
)iU  trad«v  to  i\.w  fairly  euaUbctably  thn>ugh<Mit  tb«  eighteenth 
wntury.  anJ  ocesstooaUy  by  udttrtry  to  raise  himself  to  the 
(>u«iti<^>«  of  a  bottiigmk  At  iBenbos  of  the  guilds  were  at 
loftst  alwv^  *t>t»  to  tm;  the  vwy  «xiBt«DC«  of  trade  gtiilds, 
wUclk  dUNd  JR  uaiqr  ibi  V"  lor eantories  back,  assured  the 
■ihtiiHi  of  cvrtaik  ttx«<l  «agM>  Every  employment,  eveo 
vKwK  to  the  watiT-varrJiTs  and  flower-^Jitk'rs,  was  can;fully 
t\<tful«t«d  by  st»tutv.  and  the  niuub«i3  of  guild  brothers  and 
<(iiitt<r!t  wvrv  vtuvtuUy  kvpt  vtown  to  soch  numbers  as  could  be 
wrtaiu  i>f  fiur  wa^w  and  of  emidoyment  But  this  interfcrenre 
with  natural  e*x«Kauical  laws  must  necessarily  have  increased 
Uitf  amount  uf  unemployed  and  badly  remnnermted  labour. 
Kvvry  utau  could  not  be  a  guild  tvother,  and  for  his  free 
laUiur  he  could  obtain  no  ftur  salary,  and  often  be  could  obtain 
no  tnuploynicnt  at  sU.  He  was  not  allowed  to  undersell  a 
^uiUl  brother,  or  to  obtain  employment  in  opposition  to  binu 
'l\)rgot  hod  Eeen  that  the  abolition  of  guilds  was  one  of  the 
tldngi*  most  ner^^ary  before  the  establishment  of  a  happy 
utiil  priisi>tTou:i  Jii'iustrial  class.  It  miglit  reduce  the  wages 
v(  thi'  yuild  brotlii-ra,  but  it  would  fix  the  remuneration  of  all 
Inliout'  at  its  prujter  rate.  The  existence  of  guilds,  then,  was 
till'  rhief  cause  of  the  waste  uf  labour  in  France,  and  this  hod 
tfceiitly  bec'U  iiicri'ascd  by  the  conclusion  of  the  commercial 
treaty  with  Kiijjiand.  Side  by  side  with  the  importation  of 
cheap  English  goixln  came  the  introduction  of  Knglish  ma- 
(.■li'iDcrj',  and  a  sttriilar  war  against  machinery  to  that  which 
WHS  t)ien  gi)in(;  on  in  England  was  beginning  to  brf^ak  oot  in 
>   Mfiufim  tt'-  M'l-lamt  IManif,  «d.  Daiibon,  p.  3.     16(i4. 
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France.  The  unemployed  workmen,  whether  from  the  gaild 
system,  the  -treaty  with  England,  or  the  introduction  of 
machinery,  all  flocked  to  Paris,  where  they  could  obtain  no 
work,  and  where  they  had  to  beg.  These  crowds  of  able- 
bodied  beggars,  who  had  every  inclination  to  work,  increased 
the  danger  of  riots  in  Paris ;  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  where  there  is  poverty  among  those  strong  enough  to 
work,  there  must  be  still  greater  distress  amongst  those  who, 
from  their  sex,  age,  or  infirmity,  are  still  less  able  to  find  work. 
It  was  this  mass  of  unemployed  labourers  who  supplied  the 
rioters  of  the  PaJais-Royal  and  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille. 
It  was  the  thought  of  the  starving  wives  and  children  at 
home  which  drove  them  to  madness,  riot^  and  insurrection. 
These  were  the  men  who  received  the  pay  of  Orleans  and 
listened  to  Saint-Huruge's  harangues.  These  were  the  men 
who  sacked  R^veillon's  factory  and  murdered  FouUon.  The 
distress  in  Paris  had  particularly  increased  in  the  spring  of 
1789.  Bad  harvests  and  a  curiously  bad  system  of  taxation 
had  raised  the  price  of  bread  enormously  high,  so  that  even 
labourers  in  regular  work  found  it  difficult  to  live.  How 
much  worse,  then,  was  the  condition  of  those  who  had  no 
chance  of  getting  work !  For  these  starving  masses  the 
only  resources  which  existed  were  charity  and  the  royal 
prisons. 

The  organization  of  the  charities  of  Paris  was  at  that  time 
extremely  good,  as  it  is  stilL  The  various  almanacks  for  the 
year  1789  contain,  at  the  end  of  their  lists  of  the  deputies  to 
the  National  Assembly,  the  patronesses  of  the  various  charities 
of  Paris.  The  ladies,  as,  for  instance,  Madame  Necker  and 
Madame  Lavoisier,  alternated  the  gaiety  of  their  salons  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  theatre  with  very  real  labour  amongst  the 
poor  and  suffering.  Nor  were  the  men  behind  them.  Santerre 
in  particular,  the  wealthy  brewer  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
gained  his  popularity  before  the  convocation  of  the  States- 
General  by  his  liberality  to  all  the  poor  about  him.  But  it 
private  charity  did  much  to  alleviate  the  distress,  government 
did  very  little.    True,  there  were  many  establishments  and 
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hospitals  provided,  but  they  were  generally  ao  badly  adminit)- 
tered  that  the  advantages  they  offered  gave  but  little  relief 
At  thfe  famous  Hotel  Dieu,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
most  Splendid  building  in  Europe  for  its  purpose,  the  advan- 
tages ware  minimized  and  the  chances  of  cure  very  alight, 
owing  to  tbe  filthy  cor  wards  and  tlie  scarcity  of 

attendance.     Tlie  bt  ital  of  all  was  that  of  the 

"  Eofatits  Trouv^,"  Sisters  of  Mercy,  whose 

administration  was  c  mplained  of.   The  govern- 

ment apent  its  enerj  ing  measures  to  expel  tJie 

unemployed  from  1  tm  to  prisona  or  impress 

Uiem  into  the  army,  ^  them  by  superintending 

its  own  charitable  y 

Side   by  side  v  1th   and   gaiety  of  Paris 

existed  a  depth  of  ...  lias  never  been  exceeded. 

In  the  very  worst  days  of  the  Bevolution  some  sort  of  employ- 
ment could  be  obtained,  but  in  l7Sd  every  chance  of  earning 
bread  seemed  to  be  closed  against  tbe  starving  ouvrier.  It 
was  no  wonder,  then,  that  political  events  moved  them  deeply. 
It  was  true  that  the  ouvrier  was  entirely  omitted  from  the 
Bfeglement  du  Roi,  and  that  he  had  no  vote  for  the  deputies 
who  were  to  regenerate  France.  Yet,  like  the  peasant,  he 
expected  all  good  things  from  the  Assembly,  and,  like  the 
peasant,  he  was  ready  to  give  up  his  life,  which  indeed  could 
be  of  little  value  to  him,  rather  than  that  the  Assembly  should 
be  hindered  in  its  work.  The  Assembly  was  to  give  the 
ouvriers  bread,  was  to  give  them  work.  They  cared  little  for 
the  franchise,  yet  it  was  easy  to  stir  them  up  to  a  riot  by  a 
whisper  that  the  king  was  going  to  dissolve  the  Assembly- 
Next  to  the  Assembly,  Neckei-  and  Uirabeau  were  their 
idols.  Necker  was  in  their  eyes  the  good  minister  who  had 
called  the  Assembly,  and  would  make  the  king  and  the  queen 
give  them  bread;  Mirabeau  was  their  "little  father"  Uira- 
beau, who  loved  the  people,  and  preferred  to  ait  amongst  their 
representatives  than  with  his  own  order.  Even  when  craving 
for  food,  the  promise  of  it  from  some  mob  orator  was  better 
than  being  hunted  from  the  city ;  and  though  they  had  little 
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but  hope  to  live  upon,  yet  that  little  hope  they  would  not  be 
deprived  of  by  any  nobleman  or  aristocrat  in  Paris. 

Granted  a  discontented  class  of  ouvriers  in  Paris  and  riots 
there,  is  there  any  need  to  look  for  a  further  link  ?  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  paid  the  ringleaders  of 
the  riots,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  satellite,  Saint-Huruge, 
was  popular  among  them  and  frequently  their  leader;  but 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  he  rather  pointed  out  what 
objects  they  should  attack  than  originated  the  outbreaks 
themselvea  No  doubt  Saint-Huruge  did  pay,  and  pay  well, 
those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  popular  riots,  but  if 
the  duke  had  paid  at  ever  so  low  a  rate  all  the  rioters,  his 
large  fortune  would  not  have  lasted  long.  The  hired  brigands, 
against  whom  the  court  always  directed  its  proclamations,  did 
not  exist,  and  had  there  been  no  Duke  of  Orleans,  similar 
popular  movements  would  have  taken  place,  even  though  their 
direction  might  have  been  slightly  altered. 

The  first  riot  of  importamce,  with  regard  to  which  the 
word  "brigand"  was  mentioned,  was  the  attack  upon  the 
manufactory  of  one  Riveillon,  an  elector  for  Paria  On 
April  28,  the  day  of  the  fashionable  races  at  Longchamps, 
an  attack  was  made  on  a  manufactory  of  wall-papers,  the 
proprietor  of  which  was  at  the  time  sitting  as  an  elector 
at  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  It  was  said  that  B^veillon  had 
declared  that  there  was  no  starvation  among  the  people,  and 
that  three  sous  a  day  was  quite  sufficient  for  a  man  to  live 
upon.  Enraged  by  such  reports,  the  populace  of  St.  Antoine, 
headed  by  certain  "  brigands,"  attacked  the  manufactory  and 
completely  sacked  it.  The  unfortunate  proprietor  complained 
to  the  electors  of  Paris,  who  sent  Santerre,  whose  influence 
and  popularity  was  well  known,  to  attempt  to  quell  the  riot 
The  Gardes  Franyaises  were  also  ordered  out,  but  their  officers 
deemed  it  prudent  not  to  attack  the  rioters,  because  they 
could  not  trust  the  disposition  of  their  own  soldiers.  This  riot, 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  solely  from  disgust  at  the  reported 
heartless  speech  of  Riveillon,  was  declared  to  be  the  work 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.    This  is  in  every  respect  improbable^ 
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and  Btill  more  that  the  radical  leaders  had  any  share  in  i 
The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  a  riot  would  assist  tt'j 
cause  of  Orleans,  and  the  electors  of  Paris  were  sure  enough 
to  return  deputies  of  advanced  opinions  without  being 
threatened  by  the  fear  of  riots.  From  the  point  o/"  view  of 
expedii'ncy  it  was  far  at  the  court  w'.^i  have 

stirred  np  the  riot  irgooisie  or.  the  side  of 

order.     The  simplest  ere  piobably  the  correct 

one.     A  crowd  of  h  hear  of  a  speech  which 

Beems  to  mock  their  /a  wreak  their  vengeance 

on  the  wealthy  nit  5s  of  the  R^veillon  riot 

and  the  unwillingnt  Fran^aises  to  act,  proved 

to  the  popular  lea<li  luld  bo  done  at  a  crisis 

by  a  riot  and  its  in  effect.     The  ouvriera  felt 

that  their  numbers  ngth,  and  that  if  they 

determined  to  act,  notning  existing  could  stop  them.  They 
therefore  met  in  the  Palais-Royal  and  in  the  streets  with 
renewed  hope,  and  they  opetdy  said  that  if  the  National 
Assembly  could  not  help  them,  they  should  help  themselves, 
and  during  the  first  sessions  of  the  States- General  the  working 
classes  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  going  to  the  help 
of  the  deputies  at  Versailles,  but  refrained  from  a  belief  that 
the  good  king  meant  well  towards  his  people. 

There  might  formerly  have  been  some  fear  felt  of  the 
Qardes  Fran^aises,  but  this  speedily  vanished  after  the  mutiny 
in  that  regiment.  The  popular  societies,  which  were  being 
established  all  over  Paris  in  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
saw  the  importance  of  gaining  over  the  soldiers,  and  a  popular, 
club  had  been  formed  among  the  Gardes  FranQaisea  themselves, 
with  the  help  of  one  of  their  captains,  the  Marquis  de  Valady. 
Most  of  the  officers  lived  apart  from  them,  and  the  society 
had  made  considerable  progress  when  an  attemfit  was  made 
to  check  it  on  June  30  by  the  unpopular  colonel,  the  Due  du 
Chatelet,  who  arrested  eleven  of  the  chief  members,  and  sent 
them  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye.  But  the  mischief  had  gone 
too  far;  the  Gardes  Fran^aises  knew  their  strength,  and  broke 
out  of  barracks,  and,  after  being  joined  by  a  crowd  in  the 
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Palais-Boyal,  forced  their  way  into  the  prison,  and,  amid 
popular  rejoicings,  released  their  comradea^  The  news  of  the 
mutiny  was  received  with  delight  by  the  habitu^  of  the 
Palais-Royal,  who  f^ted  the  Gardes  FranQaises  and  were 
iSted  by  them  in  return,  and  all  hope  of  the  soldiers  being 
an  effectual  police  in  Paris  quite  disappeared. 

The  more  sagacious  leaders  of  the  National  Assembly  also 
saw  their  advantage,  and  know  that  they  could  count  upon 
Paris  to  back  them  up  in  the  last  extremity.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  Paris,  when,  on  July  12,  a  young  man  covered 
with  dust  rushed  into  the  gardens  of  the  Palais-Royal,  and 
reported  from  Versailles  that  Necker  had  been  dismissed. 

1  Rdaivm  de  ce  qui  8*€9t  pa$U  d  VAlibayt  Saiwt-Gwnain  k  30  Juin  am 
»oir.    B.M.— F.  83a  (17.) 
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The  12th  of  July  was  a  Sunday,  and  the  crowd  at  the  Falaia- 
Royal  was  therefore  greater  than  usual.  In  addition  to  the 
workmen  out  of  work  and  the  usual  loungers,  were  assembled 
the  better  fed  and  better  clothed  individuals  of  the  prosperous 
houi;geoi3  and  ouvrier  class.  But  all  alike  were  excited  by 
the  news;  and  when  the  young  man  leapt  upon  a  table  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Palais-Royal,  and  harangued  the  holiday 
crowd  and  the  frequenters  of  the  wineshops  and  gambling- 
houses  on  the  subject  of  the  dismissal  of  Necker,  the  whole 
crowd  became  animated  by  one  impulse,  and  that  was  a  desire 
to  show  their  strength.  They  declared  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  expect  their  good  king  to  carry  out  reforms,  or 
to  foster  the  designs  of  the  Assembly,  because  the  queen  and 
the  courtiera  had  determined  once  more  to  establi^  the  old 
deapotio  «iid  tyrannical  system.     The  young  man  who  had 
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set  alight  the  flame  of  resentment  burning  in  every  heart 
was  one  who  had  to  play  a  great  yet  pathetic  part  in  the 
future  history  of  the  revolution.  It  was  Camille  Desmoulins. 
Benott  Lucie  Simplice  Camille  Desmoulins  *  was  the  type 
of  the  young  avocats  out  of  work,  who  had  at  present  only 
recruited  the  ranks  of  journalism  and  the  popular  clubs,  but 
who  were  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  great  band  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Convention.  In  every  respect,  in  disposition  and  in 
real  genius,  Camille  differed  from  the  group  of  young  avocats 
who  were  to  form  the  bulk  of  the  Qirondin  party.  His  wit 
was  keen  enough  to  see  through  the  utopian  theories  of  Brissot, 
and  of  his  old  college  friend  Robespierre,  and  it  allied  him  in 
later  life  to  Danton,  the  great  practical  statesman  of  the  second  . 
period  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  bom  at  Guise  in  1760.  ^ 
Guise  was  a  small  provincial  town,  the  capital  of  certain 
domains  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  and  his  father  held  the  post 
of  lieutenant-civil  of  the  town,  and  was  in  fact  local  agent  for 
the  princely  owner.  But  the  emoluments  of  his  office  were  not 
great,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  relative,  named  Defiefville  des 
Essarts,  also  an  avocat,  but  a  very  rich  one,  Camille  would  not 
have  had  the  education  which  enabled  him  to  make  his  mark 
as  an  author.  As  it  was,  M.  des  Essarts  obtained  for  him  a 
bursarship  or  scholarship  at  the  great  college  of  Louis  le  Grand 
at  Par«s.  It  was  there  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Maximilien  Robespierre,  who  was  also  a  scholar,  and  struck 
up  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  him.  Camille  is  a  good 
example  of  one  side  of  the  influence  of  the  education  given  in 
the  old  seminaries  on  the  ideas  of  the  future  great  men  of  the 
Revolution.  The  mode  of  teaching  pursued  at  such  colleges 
as  preserved  the  tradition  of  the  Jesuits  was  entirely  based 
on  the  study  of  the  classics.  The  classical  languages  were  not 
only  studied  by  mastering  the  meaning  of  authors,  but  in  the 
practice  of  composition.  These  compositions,  which  werCxCalled 
conclonea,  were  very  different  from  the  Latin  prose  in  modem 

1  Camille  et  Lucile  Desmoulins,  d'apres  des  documents  nouvea^tx  ou 
inedits,  by  Jules  Claretie,  1875 ;  and  (Euvreg  de  CamiUe  DesmotUiiis,  ed. 
by  Jules  Claretie.    2  vols.     1874. 
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English  public  schools.'  Instead  of  writing  ft  translation  or 
a  theme  upon  some  given  subject,  the  pujiils  had  to  read  or 
speak  haiangiies  after  the  manner  of  Cicero ;  and  it  is  from  the 
practice  of  writing  such  conipositiona  in  imitation  of  the  Howory 
style  of  Cicero,  and  speaking  them  aloud,  that  the  flttrid  style 
of  eloquence  which  pr  'onvention  was  learned. 

But  Camille  not  only  tyle  of  Latin  eloquooce, 

like  many  of  hia  con  had  studied  with  more 

cai>e   than   was  usiiah  ^in  of   the    loss   florid 

and  more  instructive  is  seems  to  have  be&n 

his  favourite  classical  .s  from  Tacitus  that  the 

most  clof^uent  passag  Cordelier  "  derive  their 

inspiration.     CamiUt  ^stincd  for  tbe  bar  ;  but 

he  showed  no  desir  in  the  provinces,  and 

de'iinnined  to  try  hii.  ar  of  Pai^ia.     There  he 

made  the  acquaintance  Ot  JJanton,  but  failed  hopelessly  as  an 
avocat.  Hia  stuttering  and  stammering  were  so  greatly  againsC 
him  as  to  win  him  a  nickname  among  his  intimates ;  but 
at  the  great  crisis  of  hia  career,  on  July  12,  all  traces  of 
his  infirmity  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  and  he  must  have 
spoken  clearly,  distinctly,  and  eloquently,  to  guide  the  mob  as 
lie  did  on  that  occasion.  Though  he  had  failed  at  the  bar, 
literature  was  still  open  to  him ;  but  Camille  had  none  of  the 
laborious  industry  which  had  won  fame  for  Camus.  He  pre- 
ferred to  wander  about  in  the  Palais-Boyal,  or  by  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  dreaming  of  a  new  era  for  France,  or  else  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  hoping  to  see  again  the  face  of  the 
girl  he  loved  but  was  too  poor  to  marry,  Lucile  Duplessis. 
He  was  to  be  the  greatest  journalist  of  the  Revolution,  and 
indeed  the  greatest  journalist  France  had  ever  produced ;  but 
the  censure  of  the  press  was  too  heavy  before  1789  for  him 
to  find  his  career.  On  the  newa  of  the  aummons  of  the  States- 
General  he  had  hurried  back  to  Guise,  and  probably  written 
one  or  two  electoral  pamphlets  there,  and  had  taken  very 
great  interest  in  the  local  elections.  Guise  was  the  head- 
quarters of  a  secondary  bailliage,  dependent  on  tlie  grand 
■  Aulard'a  "Lt*  Oraitw*  de  la  Coiutihiante,  p.  S, 
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baiUiage  of  Laon.    At  the  head  of  the  poll  in  the  tiers  ^tat  was 
elected  Camille's  father ;  but  the  elder  M.  Desmoulins  had  no 
desire  to  cut  a  figure  at  Paris,  and  though  unanimously  elected, 
refused  the  honour  of  representing  his  baiUiage  at  Laon.     In 
bis  place  M.  des  Essarts  was  returned  as  first  deputy,  and 
Camille  himself  was  elected  twenty-fourth  elector  for  Guise  out 
of  seventy-five  who  were  to  go  to  Laon.    There  M.  des  Essarts 
was  elected  second  deputy  to  the  States-General,  and  bitter  are 
the  complaints  of  Camille  that  his  father  had  not  sufficient 
ambition  to  accept  such  an  honour.    On  his  return  to  Paris 
his  discontent  was  increased,  when  he  heard  from  every  bailliage 
of  the  number  of  young  avocats  who  had  been  elected  deputies, 
and  especially  that  his  old  college  friend  Maximilien  de  Robes- 
pierre had  been  elected  deputy  for  Artois.     Nevertheless,  the 
electoral  operations  had  increased  Camille's  chance  of  public 
employment.     M.  des  Essarts  was  a  man  of  influence,  and 
Camille  could  sign  himself  "  Elector  of  Laon."     Under  this 
title  he  published  a  short  "  Ode  to  the   States-General,"  of 
which  neither  the  poetry  nor  the  sentiments  are  particularly 
remarkable.     During  the  months  of  May  and  June  he  was 
getting  more  and    more   excited   over  political  affairs,  but 
knowing  no  publisher  like  his  friend  Loustallot,  he  was  unable 
to  publish   his   opinions  on   public    affairs.     The  very  day 
before  the  July  12,  which  was  to  make  him  a  public  character, 
he  had  offered  Momoro,  "the  first  printer  of  liberty,"  and 
future  H^ertist,  the  manuscript  of  "  La  France  Libre,"  but 
Momoro  had  not  sufficient  confidence  in  liberty  to  venture  to 
print  the  strong  language  of  Camille  Desmoulins.     Eloquent, 
with  more  wit  than  industry,  and  a  facile  power  of  expression 
in  charming  and  well-chosen  words,  Camille  Desmoulins  was  a 
bom  journalist,  and  his  career  as  a  pamphleteer  and  journalist 
was  short,  but  very  remarkable ;  but  at  present  he  was  a  pam- 
phleteer with  a  pamphlet  in  his  pocket  only,  and  a  journalist 
with  the  idea  of  a  journal  in  his  head ;  which  makes  it  the  more 
remarkable  that  a  provincial  avocat,  with  a  provincial  accent 
and  a  stutter,  should  have  been  able  to  make  so  deep  an 
impression  upon  the  mob  of  the  Palais-Royal  upon  July  12i 
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Ab  Camille  finished  hia  h&rangue,  Rome  one  shoiiteJ  to 
him,  "What  colours  shall  we  wear?"  which  he  answereJ  by 
tearin:,'  (lo^^^l  a  green  bough  from  a  neij^hbouriug  tree,  and  hia 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  crowd  present.  The  memor- 
able Sunday  ended  by  attacks  upon  varJoiis  sliops,  gunsmiths 
and  baker.t  alike;  but  hese  attacks  there  took 

place  a  solenm  process  streets,  and  the  crowd, 

led   liy  Camille,  thro  oj*  of  Curtiua,  No.   20, 

Boulevard  du  Temple.  Swiss  doctor  of  Berne, 

whose  beautiful  anato  i  wax  had  attra^^ted  the 

attention  of  the  PrinC'  n  in  Switzerland.'     The 

prince  persuaded  bin  ria,  and  to  set  up  as  a 

modeller  in  wax.     1  onage   he   soon   became 

fashionable,  and  maui;  e  by  his  busts,  aud  by 

buying  and  .selling  piv.  old  masters.     His  niece, 

who  afterwards  became  Madame  Tussaud,  had  also  learnt  to 
model,  and  had  for  some  months  lived  at  court  while  she 
taught  Madame  Elisabeth,  and  it  was  from  his  shop  that  she 
brought  to  London  the  models  which  formed  the  basis  of  her 
famous  collection.  Cuixius  himself,  like  all  the  Swiss,  was 
a  sturdy  radical,  and  his  shop  was  full  of  buste  of  all  the 
popular  leaders.  I'he  three  busts  selected  by  the  people  to 
he  carried  in  procession  were  those  of  the  king,  Necker,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  king  was  still  regarded  by  the 
starving  population  of  Paris  as  willing  to  help  them  if  his 
court  would  permit  him ;  Necker  was  the  great  minister  who 
was  to  find  the  people  food ;  Orleans  was  the  liberal  owner  of 
the  Palais-KoyaL  The  three  idols  of  July,  1789,  were  all  to  be 
detested  by  those  very  people  who  wished  now  to  carry  their 
busts  in  triumph.  Necker  was  to  fall  from  power  unregretted ; 
Orleans  was  to  follow  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  guillotine ;  and 
the  king  to  fall  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  his  ancestors. 

Curtius  readily  gave  the  leaders  of  the  mob  two  busts  of 
Necker  and  Orleans,  but  as  he  had  only  a  full-length  model  of 
the  king,  he  was  afraid  it  would  fall  bo  pieces,  and  refused  to 

>  Ahmoiri  a»d  Betniniieaicu  of  Uad&me  Xuaaaud,  edited  bj  V.  HervA 
London  :  183& 
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lend  itb^  The  procession,  with  the  two  busts  carried  before 
it^  marched  through  the  streets  without  opposition  until  it 
arrived  at  the  Place  Louis  XV.  In  that  square  the  people  found 
drawn  up  a  German  cavalry  regiment,  the  Royal  Allemand, 
under  the  command  of  the  Prince  de  Lambesc,  a  descendant  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine,  with  orders  to  protect  the  statue  of 
Louis  XV.  from  insult  The  mob  pressed  round  the  troopers, 
and,  after  insulting  words,  began  to  stone  them,  when  suddenly 
Lambesc  ordered  his  men  to  advance  at  a  trot  and  disperse 
the  procession.  At  the  advance  of  the  troopers  towards  the 
Tuileries  gardens,  where  respectable  bourgeois  were  walking 
and  their  children  playing,  the  mob  fled;  the  busts  were 
smashed,  and  several  of  the  crowd,  particularly  one  old  man, 
were  badly  hurt  by  cuts  from  the  sabres  of  the  soldiers.  The 
charge  was  suddenly  stopped  by  a  number  of  the  Gardes 
Franfaises  falling  in  and  preparing  to  receive  cavalry,  and 
on  seeing  this  readiness  for  civil  war,  Lambesc  feared  to  go 
further  without  specific  orders,  and  galloped  slowly  back  to 
ihe  rest  of  the  army  encamped  on  the  Champ  de  Mara 

But  the  procession  had  only  occupied  a  portion  of  the 
seething  populace,  and  that  Sunday  night  saw  many  sections  of 
the  mob  banded  in  different  directions.  One  section,  the  more 
patriotic,  sacked  the  shops  of  the  gunsmiths  and  seized  ai'ms; 
others  regarded  the  opportunity  as  a  good  one  for  pillage,  and 
sacked  first  the  bakers'  and  butchers'  shops,  and  then  the 
taverns.  A  third  section  attacked  the  barriers,  at  which  octroi 
duties  on  all  imports  into  Paris  were  levied,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  an  octroi  clerk,  Jacques  Ren^  Hubert.  The  bourgeois 
saw  who  would  suffer  by  this  pillaging  of  the  shops,  and,  as  if 
by  magic,  patrols  of  armed  bourgeois  appeared  in  the  streets, 
without  orders,  uniform,  or  commanders,  but  in  sufficient  force, 
especially  in  the  streets  of  the  rich  shops,  the  Rue  Richelieu 
and  the  Rue  Vivienne,  to  overawe  the  rioters.  The  night  of 
July  12  was  one  long  remembered  in  Paris.  It  was  the  first 
of  many  a  tenible  night  which  the  Parisians  were  to  pass 
through  during  the  next  ten  years.     It  was  a  night  of  sleep* 

^  Madame  Tus8aud*B  Memoirt^  p.  8fi. 
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leasness  for  all  in  Paria,  while  the  smoke  rose  from  the  Imming 
barriera,  and  perpetual  eDcoimtcry  butween  aimed  pickcty  and 
drunken  rioters  were  heard.  But  with  morning  came  a  deter- 
minntiun  that  Paris  should  never  again  be  suhjecteil  to  such 
scenes,  and  the  otiidai  government  of  the  city  having  sliown 
its  incapacity  to  mai  was  for  the  citizens  to 

discharge  that  duty  f 

In  the  early  mc  ;h,  the  electors  of  Parle, 

by  one    common    at  bo    the   Hdtel    de   Ville. 

They   had    been   ele  een   said,  by   the   sixty 

districts  for  the  pu  deputies  to  the  States- 

General,  and  ought  ispersed.     But  this  they 

refused   to  do,  and  nud   to  be  without  any 

recognized  govemr  electors  of  the  districts 

took  the  reaponail  m.     The  provost  of  the 

merchants,  M.  de  I'lessel les,  welcomed  the  ai^si stance  of  the 
electors,  and  the  municipal  oflficers  seemed  glad  to  have  some- 
body they  might  obey.  During  July  13  the  electors  were 
entirely  occupied  with  forming  the  National  Guard  of  Paris. 
This  National  Guard  was  to  consist  primarily  of  two  hundred 
volunteers  from  every  district  in  Paris,  which  was  to  be 
eventually  increased  to  eight  hundred,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
twelve  thousand  men,  to  be  increased  to  forty-eight  thou- 
sand. The  first  twelve  thousand  were  to  elect  their  officers 
in  every  district,  and  make  arrangements  for  patrolling  the 
streets,  to  maintain  order,  day  and  night.  They  had  as  yet 
no  bead-quarters,  no  officers,  no  legal  status,  no  royal  patronage, 
but  were  the  spontaneous  creation  of  the  citizens  of  Paris, 
created  to  maintain  order  when  the  government  failed. 

The  13th  passed,  according  to  a  writer  of  the  time,  very 
quietly,  considering  what  a  storm  it  had  followed  and  what  a 
storm  was  to  follow  it ;  but  it  waa  the  calm,  not  of  quiet,  but 
of  preparation.  Throughout  that  day  the  agents  of  Orleans, 
St  Huruge  at  their  head,  were  busy  organizing  plans  for  the 
morrow ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
revolutionary  party  of  Paris,  such  as  the  members  of  the  Club 
of  the  Cordeliers,  were  as  busily  engaged.     Both  Orleans  and 
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ihe  revolutionary  party  saw  that  the  government  must  be 
frightened,  and  that,  if  fright  did  not  succeed,  there  must  be 
civil  war.  Throughout  the  13th  leaders  were  being  chosen, 
pikes  were  being  forged,  guns  were  being  distributed,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  some  gi-eat  stroke  upon  the  morrow, 
though  no  man  knew  what  that  stroke  might  be.  The  troops 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  were  the  natural  resource  of  the  court 
when  they  heard  of  the  riots  in  Paris,  but  De  Broglie  began  to 
fear  for  bis  well-laid  schemes  when  he  heard  from  the  Baron 
de  Besenval,  whom  he  had  appointed  commandant  of  the  camp 
without  Paris,  that  not  even  the  foreign  regiments  could  be 
trusted,  and  that  in  particular  the  Swiss  regiment  of  Chateau 
Vieux  was  disaffected.  For  this  disaffection  he  had  only  him- 
self to  blame.  He  had  made  no  efficient  regulations  for  feeding 
the  assembled  soldiers,  and  not  only  did  purveyors  have  leave 
to  come  to  the  camp,  but  soldiers  might  come  into  Paris. 
The-  result  was,  that  the  soldiers  of  every  regiment  were 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  Gardes  FranQaises,  and  could  not 
be  trusted  to  act  against  the  Parisians  Nevertheless,  De 
Broglie  ordered  Besenval  to  risk  making  one  effort  at  least 
to  put  down  the  mob. 

But  the  mob  on  July  14  was  of  very  different  composition 
to  the  undisciplined  multitude  which  had  followed  Camille 
on  the  12th.  On  the  13th,  preparations  had  been  made  in 
three  different  directions.  The  troops  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars  had  been  got  ready  for  action ;  the  revolutionary  party, 
under  the  agents  of  Orieans  and  of  the  popular  clubs,  had  also 
been  prepared ;  and  the  electors  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  had 
formed  a  powerful  body  of  bourgeois  into  a  Garde  Nationale 
for  the  maintenance  of  order.  This  body  had  been  augmented 
by  many  of  the  rioters  of  the  night  of  the  12th,  who  now  en- 
listed themselves  as  maintainers  of  order ;  and  the  hopes  of  the 
bourgeois  for  good  order  were  proportionately  raised.  There 
remained  only  the  three  thousand  Gardes  Fran9aises,  who  had 
been  of  old  the  police  of  Paris.  These  men  had  been  imbued 
so  deeply  with  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  that  they  could  not 
be  trusted  again  by  the  government.     Anything  like  a  return 
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to  the  old  system  wouM  inevitably  bring  punishment  on  them- 
selves as  mutineers.  They  were,  therefore,  fully  committed  to 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  supplied  many  of  the  leaden) 
who  were  to  conduct  the  mob  to  victory  on  the  14th. 

The  night  of  the  13th  is  described  by  witnesses  as  one 
presenting  sights  str  Parisian  eye  and  sounds 

new  to  every  Parisiai-  e  perpetual  countcmgiis, 

from  the  steady  mar  ,  Paris  might  be  belioved 

to  be  occu])ied  by  a  .  From  tlie  sacked  shops 

and  ruined  barriers,  Pn  1  been  a  recently  captured 

city  after  a  hard-fo  .  tlie  glowing  faijes  alike 

of  j)atrols  and  of  eVc-  ■  t  showed  Paris  was  not  a 

conquered  city,  but  ra  to  conquer  its  own  liberty. 

At  daybreak  on  ocsin  wa«  heard  rin^ng 

from  every  chureh  to  is  were  c!a->ed,  and  some- 

thing, men  knew  not  what,  was  going  to  happen.  Did  the 
populace  themselves  know  ?  Certainly  not.  The  wildest 
ideas  were  floating  about  the  city.  Some  said  the  populace 
and  the  National  Guard  were  going  out  to  fight  the  troops  on 
the  Champ  de  Mars — a  ridiculous  bravado  which  could  only 
have  ended  in  failure;  others  were  heard  to  say  that  the 
people  would  march  to  Versailles  and  reinstate  Necker  by 
main  force ;  others,  again,  were  even  heard  to  whisper  that 
the  king  must  be  deposed,  and  Orleans  must  be  King  of 
France.  But  one  thing  all  agreed  upon,  that  there  ibust  be 
no  communication  between  Paris  and  Versailles  for  fear  of 
treachery.  The  people  in  the  streets  turned  back  evety  one 
who  tried  to  leave  the  city.  Not  even  the  messengers  from 
the  electors  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  could  reach  the  gates,  and 
the  electors  themselves,  the  people's  chosen,  were  suspected  of 
betraying  the  people's  interests.  They  were  closely  surrounded 
in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they  had  sat  all  through  the 
preceding  day  and  night,  by  a  tumultuous  mob,  which  allowed 
none  of  them  to  leave  the  building.  While  one  mob  yet 
hemmed  in  the  electors,  and  individuals  were  preventing  any 
one  leaving  Paris,  two  mobs  of  well-led  and  stout  rioters  were 
on  their  way  in  two  distinct  directions.     But  their  iateu- 
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tionfl  this  time  were  not  pillage.  July  14  was  not  soiled  by 
the  sacking  of  bakers'  shops.  On  the  contrary,  the  wishes  of 
the  mob  were  now  political;  and  while  the  starving  work- 
men were  surrounding  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  the  disbanded 
Gardes  Fran<^ises,  the  young  avocats,  and  many  of  a  yet  higher 
rank  and  position,  swelled  the  throngs  which  were  marching 
on  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides  and  the  Bastille.  Nor  were  they 
without  the  countenance  of  the  Church.  The  currf  of  St. 
Etienne  du  Mont  led  his  parishioners  in  the  throng  which 
was  marching  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalidea  The  march  of  both 
parties  was  uninterrupted  by  the  soldiery,  for  Besenval  dared 
not  risk  his  troops  in  opposition  to  the  excited  mobs.  The 
edifices  on  which  these  well-organized  bands  of  the  populace 
were  now  advancing  had  been  built  at  very  different  dates 
and  for  very  diiferent  purposes.  Seeing  that  both  were  now 
approached  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assert  that 
an  attack  upon  the  Bastille  had  been  projected  on  the  day 
before.  If  there  was  any  plan  in  the  minds  of  the  chief  leaders, 
it  was  to  advance  upon  Versailles.  They  did  not  know  that 
their  purpose  would  be  as  well  advanced  in  Paris  itself.  The 
two  attacks  upon  the  Bastille  and  the  Invalides  were  both  sub- 
servient to  the  main  design,  and  it  was  intended  only  to  force 
their  respected  commandants  to  distribute  the  store  of  arms 
collected  in  their  arsenals  to  the  peopla 

The  H6tel  des  Invalides  had  been  built  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  between  1670  and  1C74,  after  the  designs  of 
Liberal  Bruant,  by  Louis  XIV.  It  was  a  large  building,  of  the 
regular  character  of  the  buildings  of  Mansart,  and  had  indeed 
been  completed  by  J.  H.  Mansart  himself,  whose  style  corre- 
sponded to  the  pseudo-classieal  style  which  was  made  fashion- 
able in  England  by  Christopher  Wren  and  Inigo  Jones.  The 
buildings  of  this  period  were  all  designed  for  appearance 
rather  than  for  defence,  and  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides  was 
no  exception.  It  had  been  built  by  the  direction  of  Louvois, 
the  famous  Minister  of  War,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  monuments 
of  his  great  organization  of  the  French  army.  Louvois  had 
been  the  first  to  form  a  standing  army.    He  had  supplied  that 
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army  with  a  corpn  of  en^neers,  artillery,  etc,  and  lie  had 
established  tho  H&t«l  des  Invnlides  for  old  soldiers,  and  the 
order  of  St.  Lotiis  for  officers.  But,  like  all  other  French 
institutions,  '\\s  ori<;iiiai  inteDbion  had  been  corru])te<l  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  and,  until  the  vigorous  ministry  of  the 
Comte  de  Saint-Germain,  it  had  become  a  convenient  alms- 
hoose  for  tlie  retired  footmen  of  the  nol>iIity  ratlier  than  a 


hospital  for  disabled  soldiers 
garriaoned  by  a  few  old  in 
Comte  de  Kombrouil,  a  vett 
Invalides,  which  was  bcliei 
moved  a  powerful  mob,  u 
Corny  and   the  cur^  of 
reached  the  Hdtel,  Sombr 
and  a  collision  might  have  l» 
for  the  rioters,  by  the  verv 
break  in  by  many  back  wi 
possession  of  tho  arms  thej 


:riod  the  building  was 
tlie  command  uf  the 
Again-st  the  Hotel  des 
28,000  stand  of  arms, 
mand  of  M.  Ethys  de 
u  Mont.  When  they 
J  surrender  the  arms, 
1  it  not  been  pos^ble 
■e  of  the  building,  to 
>WB,  and  take  peaceful 
Jardly  had  they  been 


successful  when  this  mob,  which  had  come  chiefly  i 
Faubourg  St.  Warceau,  received  news  that  their  brothers  of  the 
Faubourg  8t.  Antoine  had  been  refused  arms  and  admission 
to  the  Bastille,  and  they  at  once  rushed  to  their  assistance. 

The  Bastille  was  a  monument  of  a  very  different  epoch  to 
the  Hdtel  dew  Invalidea.  It  did  not  commemorate  the  glories 
of  Louis  XIV.,  butratherthe  tyranny  of  his  ancestors.  It  was 
a  fine  type  of  the  ancient  castle,  and  had  been  originally  built 
to  command  the  city  of  Pai-is.  Similar  castles  had  existed 
near  every  groat  town  of  Fiance,  and  it  is  one  of  Mazarin's 
titles  to  fame  as  a  destroyer  of  feudalism  that  he  caused  the 
destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  .these  castles  in  the  jtrovincea. 
But  while  the  provincial  castles,  with  a  few  exceptions,  like 
the  Chateau  d'lf,  near  Marsedles,  had  been  destroyed,  the 
Bastille  had  become,  by  the  time  of  the  Fronde,  a  yet  more 
Important  fortress.  The  city  of  Paris  had  ootgiown  its 
ancient  limit.s,  and  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  had  grown  up 
without  th«  gate  which  the  Ba.stille  commanded.  Around  its 
portal  had   been   fought   one  of  the  fiercest   battles  of  the 
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Fronde.  Turenne  had  driven  Cond6  from  the  suburb  of 
Si  Antoine,  and  his  soldiers  would  have  entered  the  city 
pell-mell  with  those  of  Cond6,  when  the  Grande  Mademoi- 
selle, the  daughter  of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  herself  pointed  the 
guns  of  the  Bastille  against  the  pursuing  enemy.  Since  the 
time  of  the  Fronde  the  Bastille  had  heard  no  sound  of  war,  and 
had  been  used  only  as  a  state  prison.  Under  lettres  de  cachet 
prisoners  of  every  rank  and  every  kind  had  been  imprisoned, 
and  many  accounts  are  extant  of  the  regime  practised  in  it. 
One  of  the  most  entertaining  is  in  the  memoirs  of  Madame  de 
Staal  Delaunay,^  who  was  imprisoned  there  for  some  months, 
as  a  confederate  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Due  and  Duchesse  de 
Maine.  Since  her  time  Latude  had  made  his  famous  escape ; 
Lally  had  been  beheaded  within  its  walls  for  failing  in  India, 
and  many  a  pamphleteer  had  languished  there.  The  famous 
work  of  Linguet  ^  on  the  Bastille  had  made  the  state  prison 
notorious  to  all  Europe,  and  though  it  was  not  so  badly 
managed  as  many  a  prison  in  other  countries,  and  certainly 
far  better  than  the  English  prisons  of  Newgate  or  the  Fleet, 
it  had  attained  a  peculiarly  detestable  reputation.  The 
prisoners  consisted  chiefly  of  two  classes,^  prisoners  of  state 
and  those  imprisoned  by  lettres  de  cachet.  The  prisoners  of 
state  were  nearly  all  pamphleteers,  and  it  became  a  title  of 
honour  to  a  political  opponent  of  the  government  to  have  been 
in  the  Bastille.  Not  only  Linguet,  but  also  Brissot,  had  spent 
some  months  there,  and  many  a  more  obscure  author  had  died 
thera  At  present  it  contained  but  seven  prisoners,  together 
with  poor  R^veillon,  the  paper-manufacturer,  whose  factory 
had  been  sacked,  and  who  was  now  living  within  the  fortress 
for  safety.     The  garrison  consisted  of  eighty-two  invalids,  two 

'  MSmoires  de  Madame  de  Staal  Delaunay,  in  toL  L  of  Barri6re'B  series 
of  Mimoiree. 

'  Mimoiree  de  la  Bastille,  published  1782 ;  and  also  La  BastUe  devoHUe, 
9  parts.     1789-90. 

'  See  the  Archives  de  la  BastiUe^  by  F.  Rayaisson,  Paris,  1860-83; 
and  the  complete  list  of  all  prisoners  confined  in  the  Bastille  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI. ,  with  their  offences,  published  by  Qustave  Bord,  in 
the  Bevfie  de  la  BSvdution^  March-November,  1883. 
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gunnerSy  and  thirty-two  men  of  the  Swiss  regiment  of  Salis 
Samade,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Launay,  governor  of  the 
castle. 

Such  was  the  condition  and  history  of  the  fortress  which 
the  men  of  St.  Antoine,  led  by  certain  Gardes  Fran9aise8, 
and  old  soldiers,  had  approached  to  ask  for  arms.^  De  Launay 
had  been  for  some  time  expecting  such  a  visit,  and  had  been 
infonned  by  BesenvaJ  that  a  reinforcement  was  under  orders 
for  him,  and  that  he  was  to  hold  the  fortress  at  all  costs. 
After  the  late  riots  he  had  made  every  preparation  for  resist- 
ance, and  had  mounted  and  loaded  the  guns  of  the  fortress. 
These  preparations  had  terrified  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of 
all  the  houses  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the  Bastille,  and  the 
assembly  of  the  district  of  St.  Louis  de  Culture  sent  one  of 
their  electors,  an  avocat  of  some  reputation  for  eloquence, 
M.  Thuriot  de  la  Rosifere,  to  the  governor,  begging  him  to  at 
once  dismount  the  guns.  He  was  accompanied  to  the  first 
drawbridge  through  the  outer  court,  which  was  always  left 
unguarded,  by  a  large  crowd,  who  waited  somewhat  impa- 
tiently for  the  return  of  their  elector,  and  on  his  absence 
began  to  murmur  that  he  had  been  seized  and  imprisoned. 
Thuriot*s  interview  was  a  long  one.  The  governor  at  once 
positively  refused  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  when  Thuriot  protcvsted 
that  he  also  represented  the  electors  of  Paris,  De  Launay  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  their  competence  to  command  him,  and 
felt  justified  in  this  course  by  a  letter  from  M.  de  Flesselles, 
provost  of  the  merchants  of  Paris,  who  had  bidden  him  to 
temporize  until  he  should  receive  reinforcements.  Thuriot  was 
civilly  dismissed  to  go  to  the  electors  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and 
to  ask  if  they  could  and  would  hold  the  governor  blameless 
if  he  complied  with  their  demanda  As  Thuriot  was  passing 
out  of  the  Bastille  over  the  outer  or  advanced  drawbridge, 
exhorting  the   people   to   be  patient  while  he  went  to  the 

^  For  tho  taking  of  the  Bastille,  see  the  Mimoires  sur  la  Bcutilley 
in  Barriere's  series  of  M&nioire$  ;  La  Prise  de  la  Bastille^  by  Gustave 
Bord,  1881  ;  and  La  Prise  de  la  BastiUe  ei  set  anniversaires,  by  Georges 
liecocq,  1881. 
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HStel  da  Ville,  an  unarmed  but  angry  crowd  rushed  acroes 
the  drawbridge,  demanding  arms,  into  tho  governor's  court  of 
the  fortress.  Tho  drawbridge  was  raiaed,  and  a  heavy  fire 
opentiil  on  the  defenceless  crowd  in  the  courtyard.  Tlie 
sound  of  firing,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  in  the  court- 
yard, roused  the  wri  '  "  '  tside  the  walls  and  mo&t, 
"who  made  impotent  de  the  fortress,  whilst  it 
suiniiioned  to  their  1  -de  Frani;aia  and  national 
guard,  and  also  a  coi  nen  of  St.  Marccau,  who 
had  juat  armed  them  jms  thuy  had  taken  from 
the  Hotel  dea  luvali^  were  not  long  in  recog- 
nizing their  leaders  bo  could  not  know  by 
instinct  how  to  bi  only  made  a  clamour, 
while  the  old  soldien  lu^wses  and  a  few  daring 
spirits  who  underatoi  3y  and  wbcn  to  attack, 
collected  round  two  soIUiei's,  nanitd  Hiilin  and  Elic,  opposite 
the  outer  drawbridge,  and  proposed  to  obey  their  oixiera 
When  the  drawbridge  had  been  raised,  a  plank  had  stilf  been 
left  across  the  moat,  and  across  it  dashed  two  old  soldiers, 
Louis  Tournay,  late  of  the  Regiment  Dauphin,  and  Aubin 
Bonnemfere,  late  of  the  Regiment  Royal-Comtois,  who  soon 
newed  down  the  ropes  supporting  the  drawbridge,  and, 
assisted  by  daring  men,  attacked  the  heavy  door.  During 
this  attack  there  was  a  momentary  cessation  of  the  general 
clamour  round  the  fortress,  when  Thuriot,  accompanied  by  two 
of  the  electors  from  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  brought  a  message 
from  the  electors,  and  waved  a  white  flag  from  the  roof  of  a 
neighbouring  house.  But  De  Launay,  by  firing  three  distinct 
shots,  refuiicd  to  negotiate,  and  the  struggle  began  again, 
vaguely  in  most  parts,  hut  with  stern  determination  at  the 
great  gate  by  the  drawbridge.  The  assailants  soon  broke  down 
the  gate,  Uulin  and  Elie,  Tournay  and  Bonnem&re,  closely 
followed  by  Humbert,  R*k)le,  Marceau,  Rossignol,  Amfe,  and 
Cholat,  rushed  into  the  governor's  courtyard  of  the  Bastille. 

This  first  conquest  was  signalized  by  an  act  of  mercy. 
Some  of  the  mob  in  the  governor's  courtyard  had  seized  a 
young  girl.   Mademoiselle   de   Monsigny,  and,   believing  she 
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was  De  Launay's  daughter,  were  about  to  bum  her,  when 
Aubin  Bonnem&re,  merciful,  like  all  brave  men,  snatched  her 
from  the  hands  of  the  mob,  and  saved  her  life  at  his  own 
imminent  peril.  But  the  Bastille  was  not  yet  taken,  for  the 
second  drawbridge  was  up,  and  the  towers  were  all  capable 
of  long  defence,  and  De  Launay  was  determined  to  fight  to 
the  last.  The  defection  of  his  soldiers  overthrew  his  last  hope ; 
an  officer  was  seen  to  wave  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  walls, 
and  Stanislas  Maillard,  a  young  man  of  singular  bodily 
activity,  ran  across  a  narrow  plank  over  the  inner  moat  and 
took  it  from  him.  The  paper  contained  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  garrison.  The  inner  drawbridge  was  let 
down,  and  the  conquerers  of  the  Bastille  occupied  the  great 
court  of  the  fortress.  The  first  to  enter  were  Humbert,  Hulin, 
Elie,  and  the  handsome  young  president  of  the  Paiiement  of 
Paris,  H^rault  de  Sechellcs,  whose  father  had  been  a  gallant 
soldier,  and  died  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  at  Minden. 
With  theatrical  earnestness  the  defenders  of  the  fortress  and 
its  assailants  fell  on  each  other's  necks,  when  suddenly  a  few 
shots  were  heard ;  cries  of  vengeance  for  treason  arose  on  all 
sides,  and  in  a  few  minutes  three  officei*s  and  four  soldiers  were 
murdered.  More  murders  would  have  followed  had  not  Elie, 
with  stentorian  voice,  demanded  that  "  there  should  be  no 
blood  upon  our  laurels,  and  that  the  prisoners  should  swear 
fidelity  to  the  nation,  not  to  the  king."  Elie  had  more  diffi- 
culty in  saving  the  life  of  the  governor,  De  Launay,  who  had 
been  seized  by  Amfe,  Cholat,  and  Maillard,  after  being  frus- 
trated in  his  scheme  for  blowing  up  the  castle  by  his  own 
garrison,  but  was  at  last  successful  in  forming  his  **  conquerors 
of  the  Bastille"  into  a  compact  body,  and  leading  off  the 
prisoners  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  In  the  governors  court  of 
the  Bastille  were  left  eighty-three  dead,  and  fifteen  of  the 
assailants  afterwards  died  of  their  wounds. 

While  De  Launay  and  his  fellow-prisoners  were  being 
taken  to  the  H&tel  de  Ville,  the  rest  of  the  mob  round  the 
Bastille  swarmed  over  the  fortress  and  released  the  prisoners, 
who  were  but  seven  in  number.     One  of  them,  Tavernier,  a 
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fiatenl  no  of  tbe  finxnner.  Pint  IXiiaiwy,  bad  btvo  tm- 
priwoed  (r^r  thirty  jemrs,  for  BS  ra— «■  tkM  be  v»s  swsr 
of,  sod  aaor.hor,  nimed  Wlnrte,  had  loafc  ha  mmaes  From  his 
pToloT^ed  imp'riAonment.  aad  had  to  ha  tabs  straight  to  the 
Jonatie  aa^lam  of  Cbataktan.    Befiite  cairyii^  tb«  relea»d 


pnaonets  in  trtsnipi 
taken  to  the  bmtse 
SanteiT^  who  had 
re^faled  with  arch  Am. 
Tbewraih  of  the  p 
of  Pui%  to  wild  rejui 
drinking  "kW  aaiXf 

Ifeanwliite  the 
been  filled   with   et 
popalaoe  who  hoA  noi 
Invalids  or  the   Bastille. 


I  the  rity,  th*T  were 
■  t£  Si.  Antohie, 
in  the  attack,  aad  there 
had  not  taste<l  for  yeai^ 
ni  pUe«.  in  most  quarters 
day  ended  in  singing  and 

of  the  B£tel  de  TiUe  had 
I  and  tbiise  dregs  of  the 
jic  attack  on  the  H6td  des 
Many  of  them  had  forced  their 
way  among  the  electors  themselves,  and  the  electors  were 
in  terror  of  their  lives.  In  the  internal  between  the  diSerent 
attacks  on  the  fortress  the  electors  had  tried  to  communicate 
both  with  the  governor  of  the  Bastille  and  the  leaders  of  the 
crowd  without  M.  de  Flesselles,  the  provost  of  the  merchanb^, 
who  was  the  chief  municipal  officer  of  the  city,  had  been 
ordered  to  write  to  De  Launay,  bidding  him  surrender  the 
fortress ;  but  it  was  asserted  that  he  had  added  a  postscript 
ordering  the  governor  to  resist  to  the  very  last,  for  help  was 
coming.  This  treachery  had  caused  a  terrible  outcry  in  the 
wjuare,  and  the  name  of  De  Flesselles  was  greeted  with  shouts 
and  booting.  The  deputation  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville  had 
been  headed  by  Thuriot  de  la  Rosifere,  the  popular  lawyer. 
He  reported  that  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  enter  the 
Bastille  a  second  time,  but  from  a  neigbouring  roof  had  waved 
a  white  flag,  and  tried  to  obtain  a  truce.  And  now  came 
the  news  to  tlie  excited  mob  around  the  electors  of  the  success 
of  the  attack,  and.  the  news,  too,  that  the  governor  and  the 
garrison  were  being  conducted  as  prisoners  of  the  people  to 
the  Hdtcl  de  Ville.  Whether  the  news  pleased  the  electors 
may  be  doubtud,  for  tlioy  felt  that  their  lives  might  have  to 
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answer  for  the  success  of  the  people;  but  it  was  unsafe  to 
show  any  fear.  So  they  received  6lie  and  his  prisoners  with 
a  show  of  rejoicing  and  with  acclamations.  But  Elie  had  not 
been  able  to  bring  them  all  safe  to  the  electors.  On  the  road, 
De  Losme,  the  major  of  the  fortress,  had  been  seized  and 
murdered;  and  on  the  very  steps  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  a 
cook  of  the  name  of  D^not,  who  alleged  he  had  been  kicked, 
murdered  the  unfortunate  governor,  M.  De  Launay.*  This 
act  of  vengeance  was  followed  by  another.  M.  de  Flesselles 
was  forced,  by  those  of  the  mob  who  had  got  within  the 
precincts  of  the  hall,  out  upon  the  steps,  where  he  was 
shot  dead,  and  his  head  was  immediately  carried  in  triumph 
on  a  pike,  with  those  of  De  Launay  and  De  Losme.  These 
acts  of  wild  justice  or  of  vengeance  done,  the  occupants  of 
the  square  began  to  disperse,  and  scattered  themselves  over 
the  city ;  but  not  to  pillage,  for  the  national  guards  who  had 
been  embodied,  though  they  did  not  attempt  to  check  the 
movement  of  the  people  against  the  Bastille,  took  good 
care  to  protect  their  own  shops.  A  few  isolated  instances  of 
pillage  there  may  have  been,  but  on  the  whole  the  great  day 
of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  was  not  signalized  by  the  pillage 
which  had  disgraced  July  12.  The  capture  of  the  Bastille 
caused  great  excitement  in  other  prisons,  and  though  no 
criminals  were  released,  the  prisoners  for  debt  at  La  Force 
and  the  Cliatelet,  including  one  Irish  lord,  the  Earl  of  Masse- 
reene,  who  had  been  for  half  his  life  a  prisoner,  broke  out 
and  regained  their  liberty.*  So  closed  July  14,  and  the  capture 
of  the  Bastille  was  the  great  news  to  be  communicated  to  the 
king  when  he  returned  from  hunting  that  evening.  "  Why," 
said  the  king,  "  this  is  a  revolt."  *'  No,  sire,"  answered  the 
Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  a  nobleman  of  blameless 
character  who  had  been  expelled  from  court  for  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  Du  Barry.     "  No,  sire ;  it  is  a  revolution." 

*  Claretie's  CamiUe  Dcsmmdins,  p.  63. 

*  Histmre  de  trois  ouvn'ers  Frangais,  by  the  Baron  Ernouf,  pp.  68,  69, 
1867  ;  and  for  Lord  Masscreone,  the  GeiiUeman*$  Magazine  for  July  and 
August,  1789. 
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Tlio  nowH  of  the  dismissal  of  Necker  on  July  12  had  been 
i-ocoived  with  lUsmay  by  the  memVicra  of  the  National 
AMsdiiibly,  liut  tliey  wei*  too  doeply  involved  in  the  sttuggle 
with  the  court  to  be  able  to  recede.  The  dismissal  of  Necker 
was  to  bo  followed,  they  were  infomied,  by  the  arrest  of  the 
li'tiiliii;;  duputioa  n  i   of  the   Assembly.     To 

^iiaiil  n^iust  tliis  b  the  new  ministers  were 

ruMjKiuHible  to  the  larm   that  might  enaue; 

tlint  tho  natiooal  <  led  by  the  country ;  and 

thnt  tho  rosolutioi  1  23  remained  unaltered. 

I^ockiT  had  thua  i  ed  a  peculiar  popularity 

«vt>n   with  IhilM  ^  ,  and    Mirabeau   himself 

wax   not   »low   to  he  Comte   da   Lally-Tol- 

loiidul,  who  h«d  a  Uon  in  the  Assembly  &r 

patht'lio  8lo<ju»->noo,  terms  over  the  fall  of 

NtHiki'i'  and  tln>  virtues  ot  llio  minister;  but  the  lucmbei-s  of 
the  Asaembly  oould  not  think  at  first  of  any  decisive  step  it 
might  bo  necessary  to  take.  The  news  of  the  riots  on 
July  12  filled  them  at  once  with  hope  and  with  dismay.  It 
flUetl  them  with  hope,  in  that  they  felt  they  might  be  able  to 
make  armed  opposition  to  the  court.  But  something  more 
than  a  mob — an  army  and  a  general — would  be  needed  by  the 
people  to  fight  the  armies  of  the  court  To  supply  the  army 
the  favourite  plan  of  the  Garde  Civile,  or  Garde  Bour- 
geoise,  wan  discussed  at  length ;  and  on  July  13,  when  the 
electors  of  Paris  were  actually  forming  a  Gw^ie  Civile,  the 
ABsembty  wore  discussing  the  advantages  of  establishing  such 
CSrie  or  National  Guards  all  over  France.  The  question  of 
National  Guards  introduced  the  question  of  the  establishment 
of  free  municipalities,  but  in  their  present  excited  state  this  was 
too  vast  a  subject  for  the  deputies  to  enter  upon.  But  how  to 
find  a  general  \  The  general  of&cers  and  all  the  marshals  of 
France  were  loyal  to  the  court,  and  there  was  but  one  man 
who  bad  made  a  name  as  a  republican  general,  and  that  was 
Lafayette. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  had  won  his  first  laurels  by  the 
itida  of  Washington  in  America,  and  he  was  expected  by  hb 
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countrymen  to  win  fresh  fame  in  France.  He  had  shown 
advanced  liberal  opinions  in  his  native  province  in  the  pro- 
vincial assembly  of  Lower  Auvergne  in  1787,  and  stijl  more 
in  the  electoral  period  of  1789,  and  had  first  suggested  the 
summons  of  the  States-Qeneral  in  the  Assembly  of  the  Not- 
ables. The  cahier  which  he  had  drawn  up  for  the  noblesse  of 
Lower  Auvergne  had  been  freely  copied  by  the  young  nobles 
of  the  neighbouring  districts.  But  nevertheless  it  had 
abounded  in  sententious  maxims  rather  than  in  projects  of 
practical  reform.  But  now  the  deputies,  even  MirabeHu,  felt 
that  Lafayette  was  the  only  man  who  had  a  reputation  suffi- 
cient to  obtain  for  him  the  command  of  a  volunteer  army. 
The  project  could  hardly  be  mentioned  without  suspicion  of 
treason;  but  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  create  the  office  of 
vice-president  of  their  body,  and  to  elect  Lafayette  to  fill  it. 
This  gave  at  once  a  mark  of  their  own  confidence  in  him, 
and  pointed  him  out  to  the  people  of  Paris  as  the  military 
representative  of  the  Assembly. 

July  13  was  a  day  of  comparative  calm  and  prepara- 
tion in  Paris;  but  it  was  one  of  anxious  expectation  both 
to  the  court  and  to  the  Assembly  at  Versailles.  At  court 
the  queen  and  Artois  urged  the  king  to  complete  his  blow. 
"It  was  not  enough  to  dismiss  Necker,"  they  cried;  "the 
Assembly  must  be  dissolved,  and  its  leaders  imprisoned.  It 
would  be  no  more  difficult  than  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Paris  parlements  in  the  old  times."  On  the  other  side, 
the  Assembly  knew  that  such  advice  was  being  given,  and 
in  an  attempt  to  prove  themselves  on  the  side  of  order,  they 
issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Paris,  begging  them 
to  make  no  more  disturbances,  and  to  keep  the  peace.  But 
the  leaders  of  the  Assembly  felt  sure  that  their  proclamation 
would  have  small  efiect,  and  possibly  did  not  desire  it  to  bo 
strictly  obeyed,  for  they  decided  to  sit  permanently  day  and 
night  and  wait  the  issue  of  events.  What  the  events  of  that 
great  July  14  were  has  been  described;  and  at  the  news 
both  king  and  Assembly  were  violently  affected.  The  king 
determined  immediately  that  he  would  try  no  more  to  clieck 
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the  public  fpfling  which  had  been  bo  tnarkeclly  expressed  in 
Paris,  and  De  Broglie,  after  reporting  to  the  queen  that  it 
was  imjiossible  in  any  way  to  count  upon  tlie  army,  sent  in 
hiB  resignation.  While  tlie  court  was  thus  giving  way,  tlie 
Assembly  was  in  a  statn  of  terror  Inst  the  revolution  in  Paria 
should   bo   put   down  i  unt,  and  their  fear  was 

justified  by  the  knowl  y  of  thoin  possessed,  that 

some  of  their  most  con  \.  such  as  Adrien  Dujiort, 

had,  instead  of  trying  f  -evolution,  been  engaged 

,  in  it.    Tie  vert  helcss,  **"  d   to  send  a  deputation 

to  the  king,  to  requi  Necker,  and  to  promise 

him  that  they  would  0  procure  the  restoration 

of  order.     But   while  1  was  being  named,  the 

news  arrived  that  the  vas  coming  down  to  the 

Assembly.  His  appearauc  ..as  now  very  different  from  that 
of  the  haughty  monarch  who  had  annulled  all  that  the  depu- 
ties had  done,  and  bidden  them  discuss  the  subject  of  finance. 
He  now  came  humbly  and  submissively  to  say  that  he  would 
give  in  to  the  wishes  of  bia  faithfnl  people,  and  reinstate 
Necker  and  the  other  dismissed  ministers,  and  in  fact  do 
whatever  he  was  wished.  Such  a  triumph  the  leaders  of  the 
Assembly  had  never  expected,  for  they  had  thought  the  queen 
would  have  made  a  longer  struggle.  They  did  not  recognize 
the  fact  that  Louis  eould  be  obstinate  on  occasion,  though 
generally  his  obstinacy  came  too  late  to  repair  the  damage 
he  had  done  by  his  temporary  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  queen.  All  fear  from  the  side  of  the  court  being  removed, 
the  problem  of  excited  Paris  was  now  to  be  faced,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 5th,  fifty  deputies  were  ordered  by  the  Assembly 
to  proceed  to  Paris  and  to  report  upon  the  state  of  things  there. 
The  fifty  deputies  hardly  recognized  the  city.  It  was  over 
burnt  barriers  that  they  had  to  advance  into  the  streets.  Eveiy- 
where  they  saw  entrenchments  thrown  up,  and  preparations 
for  street-fighting.  All  shops  were  closed,  and  liad  been  for 
three  days.  No  carriages,  no  individuals  even,  were  permitted 
to  leave  the  city.  Four  travelling  Englishmen  who  had  been 
stopping  at  an  hotel  in  tlve  Palais-Boyal  during  July  14> 
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made  three  different  attempts  to  leave  the  city,  but  though 
armed  with  a  passport  from  the  electors  at  the  Hdtel  de  ViUe, 
and  accompanied  by  two  agents  of  police,  they  were   three 
times  taken  back,  and  were  not  permitted  to  depart  imtil 
July  19,  and   then  only  after  a  thorough  search  had  been 
instituted,  and  all  their  pistols  and  other  weapons  had  been 
confiscated.^    Through  streets  filled  with  excited  men,  breaking 
into  houses  and  searching  for  arms,  but  where  there  was  some 
order  kept  by  bodies  of  civic  guards,  not  yet  in  uniform,  but 
easily  distinguishable  from  their  attempt  to  maintain  order, 
the  deputies  proceeded  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville.     There  they 
found  the  imfortunate  electors,  who  had  not  left  the  great  haU 
since  the  13th,  so  tired  out  that  many  of  them  were  sleeping 
upon  the  benches,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  starving 
workmen  and  half-naked  ruffians,  who  threatened  them  with 
all  sorts  of  penalties  if  they  did  not  immediately  find  them 
bread  and  arms.     The  electors  who  were  awake  were  chiefly 
trying  to  appease  the  crowd,  by  issuing  orders  for  bread  which 
could  not  be  obeyed,  and  by  voting  laurel  crowns  and  other 
rewards  to  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastilla     The  Bastille  itself 
they  had  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  and  had  in  vain  demanded 
its  keys,  which,  however,  now  lay  in  the  house  of  Santerre, 
the  popular  elector  and  brewer.     In  spite,  or  perhaps  because, 
of   his  wound,   Santerre   was   the   most  popular  and   most 
powerful  man  in  Paris  at  this  time.     Not  only  had  the  civic 
guard  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  elected  him  their  com- 
mandanty  but  the  whole  mob  of  that  faubourg  would  have 
followed  him,  if  he  had  ordered  them  to  sack  the  city,  kill  the 
electors,  and  advance  on  Versailles.     But  Santerre  was  not  a 
mere  brigand.    He  knew  the  value  of  order,  and  used  his  great 
influence  to  appease  rather  than  to  excite  the  peopla     The 
arrival  of  the  deputies  was  greeted  with  shouts  from  the  crowd 
in  the  square  before  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  and  the  shouts  were 
mingled  with  cries  of  "  Long  live  the  National  Assembly  I " 
and  "  Where  is  the  king  ?  "    The  electors  declared  there  could 

^  Dr,  Biyhy'a  Letters  from  France  in  1789^  edited  by  hLi  daughter,  Ladj 
Eartlake,  pp.  76-64.    London :  1880.  ' 
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be  no  real  order  in  Paris  unless  the  king  biinaelf  came  to  the 
capital,  and  showed  that  he  did  not  intend  to  punish  the  city 
for  its  recent  behaviour.  With  heavy  hearts  the  deputies  re- 
tiirni:d  to  Veraaillea,  for  they  never  expected  that  the  king  would 
trust  himself  in  the  escited  city,  and  indeed  they  thought  it 
doubtful  that  ho  wc  ;  again  if  he  did  venture 

to  enter  his  own  cap  he  report  which  was  read 

to  the  Assembly  on  '  15.     It  was  determined 

to  beg  the  king  to  e  entrance  into  Paris,  and 

also  that  a  hundrec  Assembly  should  accom- 

pany him,  to  throw  t  ^uard  of  their  popularity. 

The  king  consented,  »as  fixed  for  the  public 

entrance  of  the  deset  [V.  into  the  capital.     The 

whole  of  the  nest  da^  3  busy  in  making  arrange- 

ments for  the  mainu  ner.     The  National  Guards 

were  legalized,  and  ordered  to  be  established  in  every  district 
of  France.  A  decree  for  the  regulation  of  new  municipalities 
waa  proposed,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  question  of  the  price  of  bread  and  of  food  in  general 

On  the  same  day,  July  16,  Montmorin,  Puys^iir,  and  La 
Luzerne  were  installed  once  more  in  their  old  offices,  and 
Barentin  and  Laurent  de  Villcdeuil,  who  had  always  shown 
reactionary  tendencies  and  had  adhered  to  the  plans  of 
Breteuil  and  De  Broglie,  were  dismissed.  Their  successors 
were,  however,  not  yet  appointed,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
the  return  of  Necker,  that  Mgr.  Jer6me  Champion  de  Cic^ 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  one  of  the  four  prelates  who  had 
headed  the  majority  of  the  Estate  of  their  Clergy  in  their  re- 
union with  the  tiers  ^tat,  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Seals  in  suc- 
cession to  Barentin,  that  the  Comte  de  Saint-Priest  waa  made 
Minister  of  the  Household,  or  Interior,  and  that  the  Marquis 
de  la  Tour  du  Pin  waa  made  Minister  for  War  in  succession  to 
Puys^gur,  whose  health  did  not  permit  him  to  continue  in  office. 

In  the  early  morning  of  the  17th,  the  king,  who  was  not 
wanting  in  personal  courage,  took  the  sacrament  and  made  his 
will,  and,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  set  out  for  Paris. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  hundred  deputies  who  had  been 
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appointed  by  the  Assembly  as  esoort,  and  by  a  very  few  of  his 
body-guards.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  was  Bailly,  the 
president,  and  the  other  deputies  of  the  tiers  ^tat  of  Paris, 
Lally-Tollendal,  Lafayette,  and  ail  those  who  had  won  a  name 
in  the  recent  discussions  except  Mirabeau,  who  was  prevented 
from  attending  by  the  death  of  his  father  during  the  previous 
week.^  The  journey  to  Pads  was  very  slow,  and  more  than  once 
the  friends  of  the  king  feared  that  some  accident  might  have 
befaUen  him,  and  it  was  rumoured  among  them  that  Orleans 
had  plotted  that  some  ruffian  in  the  crowd  should  kill  the  king, 
and  make  way  for  the  appointment  of  himself  as  regent  But 
there  was  no  such  plot^  and  the  king  reached  Paris  in  safety. 
Through  the  streets  of  Paris  he  was  accompanied  by  shouts  of 
**  Welcome ! "  up  to  the  square  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille.  Round 
him,  instead  of  angry  he  saw  smiling  faces ;  for  the  populace 
of  Paris  believed  that  in  some  unexplained  way  the  presence  of 
the  king  would  bring  them  food,  and  the  leaders  in  the  recent 
events  looked  upon  his  presence  as  a  guarantee  of  their  own 
personal  safety.  When  he  reached  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  the  old 
company  of  merchants,  with  their  provost  at  their  head,  were 
not  there  to  meet  him,  but  instead  the  new  informal  body  of  the 
electors  of  Pari&  Around  him  everywhere  he  saw  the  tricolour 
cockade ;  for  Camille's  proposition  of  green  as  the  national  colour 
on  July  12  had  been  rejected  on  the  next  day,  when  it  was 
remembered  that  green  liveries  were  worn  by  the  servants  of 
Ciomte  Artois.'    The  deputies  who  accompanied  Louis  were 

*  Pass/B  Frochott  p.  65. 

*  Many  theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  the  origin  of  tlie  tri- 
colour cockade  aa  the  national  emblem  of  France,  and  especially  of 
revolutionary  France.  The  colours  red,  white,  and  blue  were  used  in 
both  the  French  army  and  the  French  navy,  as  in  the  English  navy  until 
a  recent  date,  as  the  special  insignia  of  certain  regiments  or  certain  ranks. 
Thus  all  the  regiments  of  which  the  king  was  colonel  wore  red  facings, 
and  admirals  hoisted  red,  white,  or  blue  flags  according  to  their  ranks. 
*'  Dans  tous  los  cas,"  says  Susane  {Histoire  de  la  eavalerie  franfaise,  vol.  i. 
p.  309),  'M'emploi  simultane  des  trois  couleurs  blanche,  rouge  et  bleue 
est  aussi  vieux  que  la  France.  .  .  Le  drapeau  blano  est  n^  en  1793  apr^ 
la  mort  de  Louis  XVI.''  There  are  many  stories  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
tricolour  cockade.    One  is  that  the  new  National  Guard  of  Paris  assumed 
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Dot  to  be  satisfied  with  a  simple  prograss,  but  were  deter- 
mined bbat  some  step  of  political  importance  should  be  taken. 
The  great  question  of  municipalities  and  Niitional  Guards 
must  be  aettled  frc>ra  the  king's  own  mouth.  At  fii'st,  with  a 
smiie,  be  fastened  in  his  hat  the  cockade  which  had  been 
lianded  to  him,  and  tht  on  a  balcony,  muttered 

a  ftw  inaudible  words  t  wd  in  the  square.    But 

if  bia  own  words  were  )  of  Lally-Toilendal  were 

not.     Tb«  young  Irish  is  day  of  triumph ;  for  it 

was  he  who  carried  (  Tatory,  he  who  beguiled 

the  unwil  ling  king  int  .  of  a  free  municipality  of 

Paris,  and  he  who  ol  nation  of  Bailly  as  first 

mayor   of  Paris,   onu  as  commandant  of   the 

National  Guard.     His  ci  Is, "  that  once  a  king  had 

conquered  Paris,  liut   n  nad   conquered   her   king," 

were  received  with  shouts  of  enthusiasm ;  and  if  the  poor  king 
wished  himself  in  the  place  of  his  great  ancestor,  he  was 
careful  not  to  express  that  wish,  even  in  bia  countenanca 
The  words  of  Lally-Tollendal  put  every  one  into  a  good 
humour,  and  when  he  declared  that  Paris  should  no  longer  be 
ruled  by  a  provost  of  the  merchants,  but  by  a  mayor — as  great, 
maybe,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London — cries  of  assent  were 
heard  from  every  side ;  and  when  he  turned  his  expressive 
lace  towards  Bailly,  a  universal  shout  of  "  Bailly,  first  Mayor 
of  Paris ! "  arose,  and  Jean  Sylvain  Bailly  found  himself  elected 
by  acclamation  to  the  new  office,  A  question  then  arose  as  to 
tho  citj  colours,  red  nnd  blue,  and  that  it  was  a  bicolourad  cockiule  which 
Bailly  proaonted  to  the  king,  and  which  became  triooloured  by  his  placing 
it  on  Ilia  own  white  cockade.  Another  derivation,  the  one  adopted  by 
Littr^  in  hia  dictionary,  ia  that  the  tricoluur  rcpreBented  the  union  of  the 
three  orders,  the  red  for  the  people,  the  whito  for  the  noblcsao,  and  tho 
blue  for  tho  clergy.  Lafayette,  in  hia  Menunru,  aaaerta  that  he  sug- 
gested the  bicolour,  because  red  and  blue  vvere  the  coloura  of  Orleana  as 
well  as  of  the  city  of  Paris  {Mimoira,  vol.  ii,  p.  267),  and  it  ia  pos- 
sible that  white  also  formed  part  of  the  duke's  livery  ;  for  Mrs.  Swinburne 
on  July  16,  the  day  before  the  king's  entrance,  writes  to  her  husband, 
"  They  have  taken  the  colours  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans'  livery  for  their 
cockade, — blue,  red,  and  white"  {2%e  Cimrtsof  Eur<jptat  Uia  doit  ^f  the 
Icut  ctiitary,  by  H.  Swinbume,  voL  IL  p.  89). 
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who  was  to  command  the  new  National  Quard ;  and  Lafayette 
was  similarly  appointed,  and  received  with  cheers  by  the 
crowd.  Lafayette  then  said,  in  returning  thanks,  that  it  was 
not  a  Civic,  but  a  National  Guard,  which  he  was  going  to 
command,  and  a  few  days  later  he  made  his  famous  remark 
that  the  tricolour  cockade  should  make  the  tour  of  the  world. 
These  appointments  were  very  real  political  advantages,  and 
were  the  first  great  results  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille. 
These  appointments  confirmed,  the  king  attended  mass  in  the 
Church  of  Ste.  Genevifeve,  where  he  heard  an  eloquent  abb^, 
Claude  Fauchet,  preach  a  funeral  sermon  in  honour  of  those  who 
were  slain  on  the  14th,  and  then  returned  slowly  to  Versailles, 
delighted  with  his  reception  and  not  understanding  that  he 
had  established  two  powers  which  were  to  overthrow  his  throne. 
Trophime  Gerard,  Comte  de  Lally-ToUendal,  who  was  the 
real  hero  of  the  day,  had  won  fame  by  his  eloquence  and 
filial  afiection  before  July  17.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Sir 
Gerard  Lally,  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic,  who  called  himself 
Baron  of  Tullendally,  and  who  had  entered  the  service  of 
Louis  XIV.  with  his  cousins,  the  Dillons,  after  James  II.  had 
been  driven  from  Irdand  in  1C89.  His  father,  the  Comte  de 
Lally,  after  winning  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  with  the  Irish 
brigade,  had  nobly  supported  the  reputation  of  France  in 
India,  but  failed  in  re-establishing  her  power  there  from  want 
of  money  and  of  reinforcements,  and  had  been  executed  for  that 
failure  in  the  Bastille  in  1766.  The  son  had  only  learnt  his 
father's  name  the  day  before  his  execution,  and  had  spent  the 
years  of  his  early  manhood  in  striving  to  obtain  the  reversal 
of  the  sentence  which  had  condemned  that  father  as  a  traitor. 
He  had  first  to  prove  his  own  legitimacy,  and  then  to  fight  the 
case  against  D*Esprdmesnil,  the  grandson  of  Dupleix,  before 
the  Parlements  of  Paris,  Rouen,  and  Dijon.  His  eloquence 
had  been  successful,  and  the  sentence  had  been  reversed  in 
1778 ;  but  Lally -Tollendal  had  not  relied  on  oratory  alone  to 
gain  his  cause,  and  had  spent  much  time  in  England  collecting 
evidence  in  favour  of  his  father.  In  England  he  had  lived 
chiefiy  with   Pitt  and   Burke,  and   had  imbibed   a  sincere 
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admiration  for  the  English  constitution.  Instead  of  studying  it 
in  books  alone,  like  Uouni«r,  he  had  studied  its  workings  on 
the  spot ;  and  when  he  heard  that  a  new  States-General  had 
been  summoned,  and  that  a  new  French  constitution  would 
probably  be  drawn  up,  he  had  determined  to  use  his  utmont 
efforts  to  make  it  &     '    "  "    '*t  in  England.     He  hati 

been  rejected  by  the  ttle  bailliage  of  Bourdan, 

though  he  had  theru  terations  in  their  cahier,^ 

but  had  been  elect  <  requital  for  his  services 

as  secretary  to  the  f  of  the  noblesse  of  the 

capital     He  had  no-  ortunity  of  declaring  his 

political  views  at  1'  ne  of  his  eloquence  pre- 

ceded  him  to  the  In  the  chamber  of  the 

noblesse  at  Versail,  is  seat  by  the  side  of  tlie 

Comte  de  Clermont  political  views  resembled 

his  own,  and  bad  accompaniea  mm,  with  tho  rest  of  the  minority 
of  the  noblesse,  to  the  National  Aasembly  on  June  23.  There 
his  emotional  eloquence  had  had  a  great  success  on  the  question 
of  the  dismissal  of  Neoker ;  and  now,  on  July  17,  he  had  reaped 
the  fullest  reward  that  eloquence  can  obtain — the  sympathy 
of  a  whole  city — at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris.  But  he  had 
done  more.  He  had  not  only  moved  the  people  ;  he  had  not 
only  made  a  memorable  speech  ;  but  he,  and  he  only,  had  made 
Bailly  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  Lafayette  commander  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  thus  taken  the  first  step  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  limited  monaixjhy. 

The  laurel  wreath  which  LaUy-TolIendal  had  won  had  not 
yet  faded  when  he  reported  to  the  Assembly  the  great  events 
of  the  day.  The  Assembly  was  rejoiced  that  it  had  passed 
over  without  bloodshed,  and  gladly  confirmed  the  nominations 
of  Bailly  and  Lafayette.  But  if  the  Assembly  was  rejoiced, 
the  court  was  filled  with  consternation.  The  queen  could  no 
longer  conceal  from  herself  how  intensely  unpopular  she  had 
made  heraelf  by  her  recent  proceedings,  and  the  Comte  d'Artois 
knew  that  hia  life  was  in  periL  The  recall  of  Necker  and  the 
TJsit  of  the  king  to  Paris  were  the  signals  for  a  general  stampede 
'  Oauville's  JtMrnal,  p.  3. 
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out  of  France,  which  may  be  called  the  first  emigration.  Turin 
was  the  meeting-place  of  these  first  exiles,  and  there  arrived 
in  quick  succession  the  Comte  d'Artois,  the  Prince  de  Lambesc, 
and  the  Prince  de  Conti.  The  queen,  though  she  did  not 
fiy  herself,  yet  advised  her  intimate  friends,  the  Polignacs,  to 
leave  France  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  she  had  heard  that 
they  were  marked  out  for  the  vengeance  of  the  peopla^  She 
had  many  reasons  to  regret  her  intimacy  with  them.  The 
Duchesse  Jules  de  Polignac  and  the  Comtei^  Diane  de  Polignac 
were  both  women  of  very  bad  character,  and  had  more  than 
once  been  threatened  with  expulsion  from  court,  but  on 
each  occasion  the  queen  had  forced  the  king  to  pay  their 
enormous  debts.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  exasperation  of 
the  people  was  more  loudly  expressed  against  the  unworthy 
favourites  than  against  the  queen  herself;  and  had  it  been  in 
her  nature  to  alter  her  course  of  action  and  adopt  the  ideas 
of  her  husband,  her  own  previous  behaviour  would  only  have 
been  punished  in  the  punishment  of  her  friends.  But  though 
Artois  and  many  of  his  friends  had  fled,  there  were  yet  plenty 
of  youthful  noblemen  and  old  courtiers  left  about  the  court 
to  encourage  the  queen  in  the  idea  of  further  resistance  to  her 
husband's  wishes. 

The  news  of  the  first  emigration  was  received  with  delight 
by  the  journalists  and  the  populace  of  Paris.  "  The  rats  were 
leaving  the  sinking  ship,"  they  cried,  "and  victory  was 
assured."  Paris  could  not  cool  down  at  once  after  the  excite- 
ment of  the  last  few  days,  and  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees 
that  it  began  to  recover  its  usual  tenor  of  life,  and  that  it  did 
so  recover  was  mainly  due  to  the  efibrts  of  Bailly  and  the 
National  Guard.  Bailly's  position  was  a  most  difficult  one. 
He  was  Mayor  of  Paris,  but  there  was  no  legally  constituted 
municipality.  Madame  Bailly  and  he  went  to  live  at  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  and  on  him  alone  fell  the  whole  responsibility  of 
the  government  of  the  city.  '  The  electors  of  the  tiers  dtat  were 
tired  of  the  responsibility  which  had  been  thrust  ui)on  them, 
and  open  murmui^s  that  their  powers  were  illegal  were  to  be 

^  See  note,  p.  168. 
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heard  on  all  sides.  But  Bailly  had  not  only  the  reluctance 
of  the  electors  to  face ;  he  had  to  answer  the  thousands  of 
petitions  presented  to  him  from  all  the  sixty  districts  of  Parifi, 
and  from  most  of  the  innumorable  cluba  which  bad  sprung  up. 
These  petitions  were  nearly  all  for  food,  and  what  could  Bailly 
do?  As  chairman  of  a  "'.'"">:♦»"»  "deg  aubsistances,"  estab- 
lished at  tho  Hotel  <  out  agents  to  buy  com, 
and  sold  it  at  a  redue  mkers,  in  order  to  lower 
the  price  of  bread;'  L.  tdient  could  not  last,  aod 
Bailly  earnestly  beggt  1  the  National  Assembly 
to  devise  some  way  Had  he  been  a  man  of 
strong  character,  or  i  ^med  to  administration, 
he  might  at  this  time  u  a  great  success ;  but  he 
was  essentially  a  sta'  of  science,  and  did  not 
underatand  that  if  hi  ^  to  give  him  any  power 
whatsoever  to  alleviate  sue  general  distress,  he  must  have  the 
supreme  control  of  the  National  Qaard,  which  was  to  form 
the  police  of  Paris.  The  National  Quard  and  its  commandant, 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  were  the  greatest  thorns  in  the 
situation  of  the  first  Mayor  of  Paris. 

When,  upon  July  13,  the  electors  had  issued  orders  that 
two  hundred  men  in  every  district  of  Pai'is  should  take  arms 
and  patrol  the  streets  to  maintain  order,  there  was  no  in- 
tention that  a  bourgeois  or  class  guard  should  be  established. 
As  the  numbers  of  the  new  Civic  Guard  increased  during  the 
next  few  days,  many  old  soldiers  and  many  workmen  out  of 
work  gladly  enlisted  themselves  on  the  side  of  order,  and  were 
ready  to  help  to  disperse  the  men  whom  thoy  had  assisted  on 
the  night  of  the  12th.  The  Civic  Guard  was,  indeed,  merely 
the  expedient  for  a  troubled  time.  There  had  been  no  attempt 
at  organization  further  than  the  election  in  every  district  of 
a  commandant  to  direct  the  patrols.  But,  on  July  17,  the 
civic  guard  bad  been  changed  from  a  temporary-  expedient 
to  a  permanent  force,  and  a  powerful  National  Guard  was 
tacitly  sanctioned  by  the  king,  and  a  commnnder-in-chief 
elected  in  the  person  of  Lafayette.  Lafayette  understood  the 
institution  of  the  -National  Guard  in  a  very  different  sense 
■  Bailly'a  Memoim. 
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from  the  electors  of  Paris.  He  regarded  the  maintenance  of 
order,  as  they  did,  as  the  most  important  duty  of  the  new 
foirce,  but  he  had  further  political  ideas ;  and  if  the  new  force 
was  primarily  to  maintain  order  in  Paris,  it  was  intended  by 
its  new  commandant  to  combine  eventually  all  the  National 
Guards  in  France,  and  so  form  a  powerful  volunteer  army  to 
support  the  reformers  in  the  National  Assembly.  It  was  this 
intention  of  Lafayette's  which  changed  the  whole  character 
of  the  National  Quard  of  Paris.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
establish  only  as  small  a  police  force  as  should  be  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  order.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  his 
plan  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  National  Guaid  in  Paris  to 
the  greatest  possible  extent.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  have 
sixty  thousand  men  to  maintain  order  in  the  city,  and  yet 
that  was  the  number  of  men  which  Lafayette  desired  to  have 
under  his  command.  Further,  he  desired  that  this  new 
National  Guard  should  be  drawn  from  one  class.  He  had 
noticed  that  it  was  the  bourgeois  who  had  hitherto  been  most 
keen  in  the  desire  of  a  new  constitution,  and  also  that  they 
were  chiefly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  some  form  of 
constitutional  monarchy.  He  had  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  proletariat.  The  starving  workmen  he  regarded 
as  socialists  in  embryo,  and  socialism  he  detested  as  much  as 
he  did  tyranny.  If  the  proletariat  were  to  take  up  arms 
and  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  National  Guard,  he  felt  sure 
that  his  own  term  of  command  would  be  but  a  short  one.  It 
was  to  the  bourgeois,  therefore,  that  he  appealed,  and  on  the 
bourgeois  that  he  relied.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  state 
these  ideas,  but  he  ensured  their  being  adopted  by  making 
such  an  expensive  uniform  indispensable  for  a  member  of  the 
National  Guard  that  a  poor  man  could  have  no  power  to 
purchase  one.  He  further  adopted  a  very  military  organi- 
zation. Up  to  a  certain  grade  the  ofliccrs  were  to  be  elected, 
but  the  staff  of  what  may  be  called  the  army  of  Paris  was 
nominated  by  himself,  and  consisted  either  of  young  nobles 
who  had  served  with  him  in  America,  or  representatives  of 
the  wealthy  bourgeois  class  who  liked  the  idea  of  playing 
at  soldiers.     In  order  to  get  his  volunteer  army   more  en- 
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■  tirely  under  hia  control,  be  proposed  the  iDcorporation  of 
the  Gardes  Fran^aisea  into  a  paid  battalion  of  the  National 
Guard,  who  were  to  be  subjected  to  military  discipline  and 
under  his  own  immediate  command  The  bourgeois  acquiesced 
in  this   proposition,   for  they   did   not   want   to  have  three 

thousand  unpaid  and  ''■-' '"''  "-"des  Fran^alses  wandering 

about  the  city,  and  rei  le  lead  in  every  desperate 

enteqjrise.      Besides  ttalion   of  the    National 

Guard,  Lafayette  £01  t  of  volunteer  cavalry,  of 

which  every  private  hia  own  horse  and  arms, 

which  closed  the  ran  idedly  wealthy  men  ;  and 

this  regiment  he  hO'  ve  under  his   immediate 

influence.     When  or  nized  his  powerful  army, 

his  policy  was  to  gel  devoted  to  himself ;  and 

this  he  did  in  many  ver  failed  to  support  any 

member  of  the  National  uuaro  in  every  possible  way  against 
BaiUy,  or  the  attacks  of  any  journal  or  pamphlet  He  waa 
always  ready  to  be  present  at  their  social  gatherings ;  he  stood 
godfather  to  their  children,  and  drank  their  healths,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  rank  and  file. 
He  possessed  two  qualities  which  specially  fitted  him  to 
command  a  body  of  boui^eois  volunteers.  He  was  able  to  use 
fine  language  in  addressing  them  about  the  service  they 
rendered  to  the  city  and  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  they  liked 
to  be  told  tioat  they  were  the  saviours  and  regenerators  of 
France.  At  the  same  time  he  never  failed  to  remind  them 
that  they  were  also  the  supporters  of  order,  and  that,  if  they 
did  not  implicitly  obey  him,  the  proletariat  would  make  short 
work  of  their  rich  shops  and  well-furnished  houses.  He 
earnestly  devoted  himself  to  this  work  of  winning  the  hearts 
of  the  bourgeois  National  Guard,  and  entirely  did  he  succeed  ; 
but  in  all  hia  measures,  all  hia  speeches,  and  all  his  ideas 
appeared  the  incurable  vanity  of  the  man. 

Marie  Jean  Paul  Roch  Yvea  Gilbert  du  Mottier,  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,'  was  descended,  as  the  number  of  his  names  might 
'  There  is  no  good  biography  extant  of  lafayette  ;  the  beat  apprecia- 
tion of  hia  character  ia  that  contained  in  S^ntu-Beuve's  PorimiU  LilU- 
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indicate^  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  France.  The  men 
of  the  family  had  always  been  soldiers,  and  so  many  of  them 
had  been  killed  on  the  field  of  battle  that  their  ill  luck  had 
passed  into  a  proverb.  His  father  had  not  belied  the  proverb, 
for  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  at  the  head  of  the 
Grenadiers  de  France,  when  his  son  was  only  two  years  old. 
Gilbert  du  Mottier,  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  was  bom  at  the 
ch&teau  of  Chavaniac,  in  Auvergne,  on  September  6, 1757,  and 
had  been  educated  there  by  his  paternal  grandmother  and 
an  aunt,  Mdlle.  du  Mottier.  In  his  boyhood  he  had  shown  a 
taste  for  deeds  of  chivalry,  and  had  desired  to  hunt  down  the 
monster  of  the  Gevaudan,  a  fabulous  beast,  with  the  same 
legendary  history  as  the  dragon  of  Wantley.  In  1768,  when 
only  eleven  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  his  mother,  who  lived  at 
Paris  with  her  father,  the  Marquis  de  la  Rivik^,  and  was 
educated  for  four  years  at  the  College  du  Plessia  While  still 
at  school  he  entered  the  Mousquetaires  in  1770,  and  was 
married  to  a  granddaughter  of  the  Mar^hal-Duc  de  Noailles 
in  1771.  In  1773  he  inherited  an  income  of  some  £5000  a 
year  from  his  grandfather,  and  then  began  the  regular  life  of 
a  young  officer  in  the  army.  He  burned  to  distinguish  himself 
in  war,  and  was  in  garrison  at  Metz  when  he  heai*d  of  the 
rebellion  of  the  American  colonies  against  Great  Britain.  His 
chivalrous  imagination  was  stirred  by  this  rebellion  of  a  few 
poor  colonists  against  a  wealthy  nation,  and  he  determined  to 
ofier  them  the  assistance  of  his  sword.  The  French  govern- 
ment did  not  wish  to  get  embroiled  with  England,  and 
attempted  to  prevent  his  departure.  But  he  escaped  their 
vigilance,  and  chartered  a  merchant  vessel,  which  took  him 
safe  to  America.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
Washington,  who  regarded  him  as  the  harbinger  of  substantial 
help  from  France,  and  was,  on  July  3,  1777,  made  a  major- 

raires,  vol.  ii.  For  his  life,  see  Souvenirs  $wr  la  Vie  privie  du  Oiniral 
Lafayette^  by  Jules  Cloquet,  Paris,  1836 ;  La  Famille,  Venfance  et  la 
premiere  jeunesse  de  Marquis  de  La/ay ettey  by  Henri  Doniol,  Orleans,  1875 ; 
and,  above  all,  the  fragment  of  autobiography  contributed  by  Edmond 
de  Lafayette  to  the  number  of  La  Haute  Loire  for  September  6, 1883. 
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general  in  the  Ainencsn  army  by  Congreaa.  If  his  birth  and 
wealth  and  natunkl  disposition  bad  Dot  made  him  vain,  the 
reception  be  met  with  in  America  would  have  been  enough  to 
turn  any  young  man's  head.  Though  he  was  but  twenty,  and 
without  a  fragment  of  military  experience,  Washington  en- 
trusted him  with  most  • ' — '     "nmauds,  but  always  took 

care  to  send  with  hi;  aore  experienced  officers, 

who  did  the  work  for  ing  French  nobleman  re- 

ceived the  glory.     He  eat  personal  courage  on 

more  than  one  occaf  k>  signs  of  any  military 

ability.     The  policy  i  o  win  the  active  help  of 

France,  was  on  every  o'  >Ie  Lafayette's  name  with 

his  own,  and  he  thus  a  fiune,  not  only  in  America, 

but  in  Europe  and  ii  ibington  himself.     When, 

therefore,  he  retumea  f79,  to  beg  for  the  asaiat- 

ance  of  a  French  anny,  he  tound  himself  reiianied  as  a  great 
hero,  and  was  given  by  the  king  the  command  of  the  Royal 
Dragoons.  He  then  returned  to  America  more  conceited  than 
ever,  served  through  the  last  campaigns  there)  and  was  in 
command  at  the  capitulation  of  Lord  Comwallis  at  Yorktowo. 
On  his  second  return  to  France,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
he  found  himself  regarded  as  a  great  soldier  and  a  great  general. 
He  was  flattered  at  court,  received  with  loud  acclamations  in 
the  streets  and  the  theatres  of  Paris,  and  worshipped  in  the 
salons ;  and,  regarding  this  flattery  as  his  due,  he  became  so 
ct>nccit«d  as  to  impair  his  judgment,  which  was  never  of  the 
beat.  He  wished  even  to  be  considered  a  leader  of  the  gay 
young  French  nobility,  as  well  as  a  great  general,  and  a  good 
story  is  told  of  hira  which  illustrates  this  form  of  vanity. 
One  day  he  had  managed,  with  great  exertion,  to  get  drunk, 
anil  his  last  words,  as  he  was  being  helped  into  his  carriage, 
were,  "N'ouMiez  pas  de  dire  &  Noaille.'i  comme  j'ai  bien  bu." 
("Do  not  forget  to  tell  Noailles  how  well  I  have  been  drink- 
ing.") '  The  convocation  of  the  States-General  had,  he  believed, 
opened  a  way  for  him  to  become  "  the  liberator  of  both  worlds," 
as  he  was  afterwards  grandiloquently  styled ;  but,  to  his  disgust 
'  Comtpondanet  entre  Miraiieaw  el  la  Monk,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 
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and  surprise,  he  did  not  at  first  find  himself  so  great  a  man  as 
he  expected.  In  the  electoral  assemblies  of  Auvergne  he  had, 
indeed,  been  paramount,  but  the  Estate  of  the  noblesse  at 
Versailles  considered  him  a  traitor  to  their  cause.  Neverthe- 
less, he  struggled  for  some  time  with  the  majority  of  his 
Estate,  and  at  last  headed  the  minority  of  the  noblesse,  forty- 
seven  in  number,  when  it  joined  the  National  Assembly 
on  June  23.  In  the  Assembly  he  proposed  a  Declaration 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,  after  the  American  fashion,  on  July 
11;  but  he  did  not  think  his  merits  had  been  sufficiently 
appreciated  until  the  struggle  with  the  court  was  at  its  height, 
when,  as  has  been  said,  his  reputation  as  a  general  caused  him 
to  be  elected  vice-president  of  the  Assembly.  Now,  on  July 
17,  had  come  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  longed, 
when  he  was  proclaimed,  by  acclamation,  commandant  of  the 
National  Guard.  His  schemes  were  great,  his  self-confidence 
greater,  and  he  hoped  to  win  for  himself  the  greatest  power 
in  France.  The  first  step  towards  this  eminence  was  to  secure 
for  himself  the  affection  and  obedience  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  the  measures  which  he  took  to  make  himself  popular  have 
been  described.  To  analyze  his  political  aims  is  impossible, 
for  he  himself  hardly  knew  what  he  wanted;  but  anyhow, 
his  paramount  desire  was  to  be  the  most  powerful  man  in 
France.  He  had  a  vague  idea  that  he  would  like  a  limited 
monarchy,  under  which  he  should  be  a  sort  of  mayor  of  the 
palace ;  a  constitutional  monarchy  established  by  him,  saved 
by  him,  and  subservient  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
certainly  desirous  that  there  shoiJd  be  no  great  democratic 
development.  He  did  not  care  about  the  political  wishes  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  felt  certain  that  they  would  not  be  ready 
to  follow  him.  But  if  he  had  no  positive  plans  in  his  head, 
he  had  certain  very  positive  dislikes.  A  great  statesman 
should  have  no  preconceptions  which  might  endanger  the 
attainment  of  his  end.  Mirabeau  knew  this;  Lafayette  did 
not.  The  men  wLom  Lafayette  most  thoroughly  disliked  were 
Mirabeau  himself  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Mirabeau  had 
outshone  him  in  the  Assembly — an  unpardonable  ofience ;  and 

VOL.  L  M 
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further,  be  was  a  man  of  terribly  bad  character,  whom  the 
moral  Lafayette  would  hardly  recognize  as  an  acquaintance. 
The  character  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  as  bad,  and  whispers 
had  gone  abroad  that  the  liberator  of  America   had   been 
actually  laughed  at  in  the  salons  of  the  Palais-HoyaL    It  may 
be  said  that  the  most  positive  inclinations  he  had  at  present 
were  to  induce  the  Assembly,  by  his  power  in  Paris,  to  pass  such 
measures  as  he  wished,  and  draw  up  such  a  constitution  as  he 
approved ;  to  induce  the  court  to  recognize  its  saviour  and  the 
king  to  welcome  his  advice,  and  follow  it  on  every  occasion ; 
and  to  foil  all  the  hopes  of  Orleans,  and  all  his  plans  for  be- 
coming regent,  or  constitutional  king.    Such  were  the  ideas  of 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette ;  such  was  the  vain  character  of  the 
man  whom  circumstances  had  invested  with  the  greatest 
power  in  France.   How  he  failed ;  how  by  his  vanity  he  missed 
his  opportunities ;  how  the  career,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
so  great  in  America  and  might  have  been  so  great  in  France, 
dwindled  away  into  a  typical  career  of  failure,  affords  one 
of  the  most  instructive  lessons  in  the  history  of  the  first 
three  years  of  the  French  Revolution.     Had  he  been  able  to 
think  of  France,  or  of  Paris,  before  himself  and  his  own  glory, 
he  might  have  obtained  as  great  fame  as  Qeorge  Washington 
did  in  America.     No  man  with  such  great  opportunities  used 
them  so  ill ;  while  of  Mirabeau,  his  rival,  it  may  be  said  that 
no  one  with  so  few  opportunities  used  them  so  well. 

The  work  of  organizing  the  National  Guard  could  not  be 
completed  in  a  moment,  and  the  temper  of  the  mob  of  Paris 
was  to  be  displayed  on  yet  another  memorable  day.  On  July 
21,  while  Bailly  was  la*ying  to  do  something  to  lower  the 
price  of  bread,  and  while  the  electors  were  listening  to  all 
sorts  of  petitions,  which  they  could  not  understand  and  did 
not  answer,  the  news  arrived  that  Foullon,  the  temporary 
successor  of  Necker  on  July  13,  who  had  declared  that  the 
people  might  eat  grass,  had  been  seized  at  the  country 
house  of  M.  de  Sartines,  the  ex-minister  of  police,  and  was 
being  brought  to  Paris  for  judgment.  The  unhappy  old  man 
was  dragged  into  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  to  the  great  embarrass- 
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ment  of  the  worthy  M.  Bailly ;  and  soon  after  Foullon's  son-in- 
law,  M.  Berthier  de  Sauvigny,  the  intendant  of  Paris,  was 
brought  to  join  him.     Again  the  great  square  was  filled  with 
an  angry  and  hungry  crowd.     If  the  mayor  and  the  electors 
could  not  give  them  food,  at  least  they  could  give  them  the 
lives  of  these  evil  counsellors.     Bailly  stood  aghast  at  the  idea 
of  being  turned  into  a  judge ;  the  electors  refused  to  share  the 
responsibility ;  Lafayette  was  conveniently  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  few  national  guards  on  duty  were  quite  indifferent.    Bailly 
stammered  out  some  syllables  about  the  unfortunate  captives 
being  taken  to  the  Abbaye  and  being  judged  by  the  proper 
courts.    But  Bailly  had  not  yet  learnt  the  temper  of  the  people. 
No  court  of  law  could  satisfy  their  revenge ;  and  before  his 
very  eyes,  and  after  clinging  to  his  knees,  the  two  unfortunate 
scapegoats  of  the  people's  hunger  were  dragged  out  into  the 
great  square  before  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  and  hung  on  the  lamp- 
irona     The  deed  done  with  all  the  ferocious  cruelty  of  a  mob, 
the  heads  of  the  victims  were  struck  off,  and  with  grass  in  the 
mouths  were  paraded  on  pikes  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Paris. 
The  dismay  which  the  news  of  these  murders  caused  in 
the  Assembly  can  hardly  be  imagined.     Lally-ToUendal  and 
many  another  had  thought  that  every  one  in  Paris  would  be 
quite  satisfied  now  that  they  had  a  mayor  and  a  National 
Guard,  and  the  king  felt  that  the  vengeance  of  the  people  was 
brought  very  near  to  him.     In  this  extremity  the  Assembly 
determined  to  strengthen  Bailly^s  hands  with  a  legally  elected 
municipality  instead  of  the  body  of  electors.     A  proclamation, 
bidding  the  Parisians  refrain  from  such  outbreaks,  was  again 
issued,  and  Lafayette  was  ordered  to  do  whatever  he  thought 
right  to  prevent  such  enormities  for  the  future.     To  his  credit 
be  it  said,  that  Lafayette,  though  he  had  not  interfered  to 
protect  Foullon  and  Berthier,  had  yet  saved,  by  his   great 
personal   popularity,   more  than  one   certain  victim   of.  the 
popular  fury — chief  among  them  the  Baron  de  Besenval,  who 
had  commanded  the  troops  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  and  whose 
trial   and   condemnation   were   eagerly  demanded.     On  July 
31  the  municipal  elections  took  place,  and  three  hundred 
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municupal  cotmcillora  were  elected  from  the  sixty  districts 
of  Paria,  who  at  once  appointeil  two  or  three  conimitteeH, 
particularly  a  new  commitbce  "des  siibsistancea,"  to  assist 
Bailly  in  obtaining  food  for  Paris.  Lafayette,  not  to  be  out- 
done in  energy,  and  not  without  Bonie  feeling  of  his  old 
animosity  towards  Orleans,  ordered  the  gardens  of  tlie  Palais- 
Royal,  the  focus  of  all  disturbance,  to  be  cleared  at  sunset 
and  its  gates  guarded  all  night  by  pickets  of  the  National 
Guard.  These  measures  of  Lafayette's,  and  the  estabtishm^it 
of  the  new  municipality,  restored  some  appearance  of  order  to 
Paris ;  bat  it  was  only  an  appearance.  The  causes  of  the  out- 
break, in  which  the  Bastille  had  been  taken,  were  still  at 
work,  and  if  food  and  employment  could  not  be  found  for  the 
starving  masses,  a  riot  of  yet  greater  importance  than  that 
of  July  14  was  to  be  expected,  in  spite  of  Bailly  and  L«r 
fayette,  town  councillors  and  national  guards.  If  starvation 
was  not  enough,  new  journals  were  daily  springing  up,  which 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  populace  with  more  advanced 
political  ideaa  than  any  which  had  been  broached.  The  tran- 
quillity of  Paris  was  merely  temporary ;  the  fire  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  still  unquenched ;  the  same  causes  were  still  at  work ; 
and  it  rested  not  so  much  with  Bailly  and  Lafayette,  as  with 
the  National  Assembly,  to  determine  what  measures  should 
be  taken  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  with  the  exertion 
of  one  single  man,  did  not  recognize  the  gravity  of  the  situar 
tion.  They  had  had  far  greater  power  thrown  into  their 
hands  than  they  could  ever  possibly  have  expected.  The 
king  had  been  publicly  foiled  in  an  attempt  at  reaction,  and 
the  Assembly  was  obviously  able  to  do  whatsoever  it  would ; 
but,  great  as  the  opportunity  was,  no  use  was  made  of  it,  and 
the  people  of  Paris  saw  clearly  that  the  Assembly  would  never 
do  what  it  wa-j  wanted  to  do  until  it  sat  in  Paris  and  acted 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians.  For  what  was  the  Assembly 
doing  at  this  period,  when  Paris  was  waiting  in  expectation, 
and  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  was  being  imitated  all  over 
France ;  when  chateaux  were  burning,  and  nobles  flying  into 
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exile ;  when  there  was  positive  civil  wax  in  many  a  district^ 
and  anarchy  in  every  province  ?  Why,  the  Assembly  was 
discussing  whether  or  not  the  new  constitution  of  France 
should  be  prefaced  by  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  In 
the  discussion  of  this  extremely  important  question  were 
wasted  the  precious  days  which  followed  July  17.  The 
first  question  was.  Should  there  be  any  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  at  all  ?  All  who  admired  the  American  con- 
stitution said  that,  of  course,  there  must  be  one,  and  that  no 
respectable  constitution  could  be  possibly  drawn  up  without 
an  elaborate  declaration  prefixed  to  it.  "What  about  the 
duties  of  man?*'  was  remarked  by  Grdgoire  and  Camus. 
"  The  duties  of  man  are  obvious,"  was  the  reply ;  "  the  rights 
of  man  must  be  defined."  Only  one  man  spoke  out  clearly 
during  these  foolish  discussions.  This  was  Mirabeau.  He 
said,  "  If  you  must  have  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man, 
put  it  at  the  end  of  your  constitution;  proceed  at  once  to 
business,  for  you  are  wasting  precious  time."  But  the  Assembly 
was  full  of  theorists ;  they  did  not  understand  what  practical 
legislation  meant ;  they  thought,  when  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  anarchy,  and  famine  was  rife  everywhere,  when 
there  was  no  authority  able  to  suppress  the  riots  which  are 
the  inevitable  result  of  famine,  that  men  would  be  satisfied 
by  learning  that  they  had  certain  defined  rights. 

The  complacency  of  these  theorists  was  rudely  shaken  on 
August  4,  when  Salomon  read  to  the  Assembly  the  report 
of  the  Comity  des  Recherches,  or  Committee  of  Researches, 
on  the  state  of  France.  A  terrible  report  it  was.  Chateaux 
burning  here  and  there ;  millers  hung ;  tax-gatherers  drowned* 
the  warehouses  and  depots  of  the  gabelle  burnt ;  everywhere 
rioting,  and  nowhere  peace.  Even  wranglers,  who  wished 
their  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  to  be  framed  according 
to  the  supreme  ideas  of  Diderot  or  Voltaire,  Rousseau  or  Mon- 
tesquieu, could  not  but  be  moved  at  what  they  heard  was 
happening  in  their  homes  in  the  provinces.  Among  those  who 
listened  to  the  clear  and  forcible  report  of  Salomon  were 
certain  of  the  young  liberal  noblesse  who  had  just  been  dining 
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with  the  Due  do  la  RochefoucauW-LiaTicourt,  a  wise  and 
enlightened  nobleman.  At  tlicir  head  was  the  Vicointe  de 
Noailles,  a  young  man  of  thirty-three,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  under  his  cousin, 
Lafayette,  in  America.     By  his  side  sat  the  Due  d'Aiguillon, 


of  tlie  friend  am^ 
strove  to  eompcnHate 
nobility,  whieli  stamp 
by  were  Comte  Mb*i 
Alexandre  de  Beauhn' 
the  Baron  de  Menou 
burnt  within  them  t 
France  wa.s  suffcrin"- 
to  rush  to  the  tribui 
is  agitating  the  prov 
that   it   arwso  hfiai    tlie 


the  Dii  Barry,  who  now 
his  father  did  by  a  true 
"amily  of  Richelieu.  Close 
ntmorency,  the  Vieomte 
md  Alexandre  de  Lameth, 
de  r^via,  and  their  hearts 
I  of  the  evils  under  which 
1  de  Noailles  was  the  first 
he  cause  of  the  evil  which 
le  c  ied ;  and  then  he  showed 
mcei'taiiLty  uaJcr  wJiich    6)ie    iicopla 


dwelt,  aa  to  whether  or  not  the  old  feudal  bonds  under  which 
they  had  bo  long  lived  and  laboured  were  to  be  perpetuated 
or  abolished,  and  concluded  an  impassioned  speech  by  pro- 
posing to  abolish  them  at  once.  One  after  another  the  young 
liberal  noblemen,  and  then  certain  deputies  of  the  tiers  4tat, 
followed  him  with  fresh  sacrifices.  First  the  old  feudal  rights 
were  abolished ;  then  the  rights  of  the  dovecote  and  the  game 
laws;  then  the  old  copyhold  services;  then  the  tithes  paid 
to  the  Church,  in  spite  of  a  protest  from  Si^yfea;  then  the 
rights  of  certain  cities  over  their  immediate  suburbs  and 
rural  districts  were  sacrificed;  and  the  contention  during  that 
feverish  night  waa  rather  to  mmember  something  or  other  to 
sacrifice  than  to  suggest  the  (expediency  of  maintaining  any- 
thing which  was  establislied.  In  its  generosity  the  Assembly 
even  gave  away  what  did  not  belong  to  it.  The  old  dues  paid 
to  the  pope  were  abolished,  and  it  was  even  declared  that  the 
territory  of  Avignon,  which  had  belonged  to  the  pope  since 
the  Middle  Ages,  should  be  united  to  France  if  it  liked ;  and 
the  sitting  closed  with  a  unanimous  decree  that  a  statue 
should  be  erected  to  Louis  XVL,  "  the  restorer  of  French 
liberty."     Well  might  Mirabeau  de6ne  the  night  of  August  4 
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as  a  mere  "orgie.*  Lally-Tollendal,  who  was  then  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Assembly,  saw  to  what  excesses  en- 
thusiasm was  leading  the  deputies,  and  sent  a  note  to  the 
president,  "Nobody  is  any  longer  master  of  himself;  adjourn 
the  sitting.''  But  the  president^  Le  Chapelier,  was  one  of  the 
Breton  deputies,  who  were  all  distinguished  for  their  advanced 
opinions^  and  he  encouraged  rather  than  resti*ained  the  en^ 
thusiasm  of  the  Assembly.  Noble  indeed  were  the  intentions 
of  the  deputiea  For  republican  historians  to  assert  that  it  was 
not  difficult  to  give  up  what  Salomon's  report  showed  had 
been  already  lost,  is  extremely  ungenerous.  Legally,  the  fact 
that  a  lord's  dovecote  had  been  burnt  did  not  affect  his  right 
to  maintain  one.  Yet  the  results  of  this  night  of  sacrifices 
were  bad  rather  than  good.  As  Mirabeau  pointed  out,  the 
people  of  France  were  told  that  all  the  feudal  rights,  dues,  and 
tithes  had  been  abolished  that  evening,  but  they  were  not 
told  at  the  same  time  that  there  must  be  taxes  and  other 
burdens  to  take  their  place.  It  was  of  no  use  to  issue  a  pro- 
visional order  that  all  rights,  dues,  and  taxes  remained  in  force 
for  the  present,  because  the  poor  peasant  would  refuse  to  pay 
what  was  illegal,  and  would  not  understand  the  political 
necessity  of  supporting  the  revenue.  The  waste  of  time  in 
the  Assembly,  and  the  senseless  verbosity  of  many  of  the 
deputies,  had  caused  them  to  pass  in  a  few  hours  important 
resolutions  which  ought  to  have  been  discussed  for  whole 
days.  The  question  of  the  abolition  of  tithes  is  very  typical. 
"  Why,"  said  the  Abb^  Si^yfes,  "  you  are  making  a  present  of 
seventy  millions  of  francs  to  the  landowners  of  France."  But 
the  Assembly  was  far  too  heated  to  care  for  Si^yfes'  well-turned 
phrases,  and  hurried  on  in  its  wild  career  of  abolishing  every- 
thing that  was  suggested  to  it.  This  ill-considered  mass  of 
resolutions  was  what  was  thrown  in  the  face  of  France  in 
a  state  of  anarchy  to  restore  it  to  a  state  of  order. 

For  at  this  moment  all  France  was  expectant ;  the  people 
were  waiting  for  something  to  be  done,  though  they  knew  not 
what  Paris  had  frightened  the  court  into  submitting  to  the 
will  of  the  peopla     What  was  now  going  to  be  done  for  the 
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people,  and  who  was  there  to  satisfy  the  people's  expectation  I 
The  N&tional  Assembly  had  proved  itself  incompct«nt  to 
suggest  practical  remedies,  and  was  to  prove  its  want  (A 
readiness  on  many  other  occasions. 

The  poor  king  had  no  administrative  power,  and  Necber 
was  a  tlieuriat  of  the  thei  iker'a  panacea  for  satisfying 

France  was  to  raise  an  of  one-fomth  of  all  incomes, 

to  put  an  end  to  the  ii  rrassment  of  the  Treasury ; 

but  starving  jieople  co  :  expected  to  see  how  the 

surrender  of  one-foui  :»mes  would  help  them  to 

buy  bread.   Not  only  j  ;  all  Franoe,  was  t-xjiectant; 

for  white  the  Parisian  the  bastille,  the  people  of 

France  had  in  nearly  i  tormed  their  local  Bastilles, 

and  struck  their  bio  The  whole  of  France  was 

tingling  with  the  news  ^iitiirc  of  the  Bastille,  and  it"  at 

first  that  news  and  that  example  led  to  unparalleled  anarchy, 
yet  it  must  be  seen  how  that  anarchy  was  faced,  and  how  the 
innate  spirit  of  order  in  man  reasserted  itself,  and  how  without 
help  from  the  Assembly,  and  of  course  without  help  from 
Necker,  a  new  state  of  things  was  established,  which  proved 
that,  if  not  interfered  with,  no  body  of  police  can  maintain 
order  so  certainly  as  a  law-Ioving  people.  In  the  provinces  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille  had  as  great  results  as  in  Paris  itself; 
for  if  Paris  led  France  on  the  road  of  revolution,  each  district 
and  each  town  has  its  own  revolutionary  history,  interesting 
in  itself,  and  interesting  also  as  showing  that  a  great  country, 
divided  into  many  provinces,  speaking  different  tongues,  and 
having  no  common  origin,  had  been  welded  together  more  by 
the  excitement  of  revolution  than  they  had  been  by  centuries 
of  despotic  government  and  irresponsible  tyranny. 

A  curious  instance  cif  tho  popular  feeling  against  the  Polignacs  is 
given  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ti'cvor,  tho  British  Minister  in  Switzi^i'laud,  to 
the  Duke  ot  Leeds,  dated  July  31 :  "  Unluckily  for  Mrs.  Trevi  r,  slio  wns 
taken  at  Besangun  for  Madame  de  Poli^ac,  and  was  kept  a  prisoner 
some  hours  at  the  inn.  Her  courier  was  carried  to  the  Hiitel  de  Yille  to 
1)e  examined,  nor  was  it  until  her  iHXSsporta  had  been  read  aliiud  to  the 
people  that  they  could  be  satisfied,  and  would  allow  lier  to  continue.  She 
arrived  safa  and  well  on  the  28th."— Leeda  USS.— B.M.  Add.  MSS. 
28064,  p.  192. 
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• 

The  great  events  which  had  been  happening  at  Paris  and 
Versailles  had  excited  the  keenest  interest  in  all  the  provinces 
of  France ;  but,  as  during  the  time  of  the  elections,  that  interest 
was  more  intelligent  in  the  great  cities  and  towns  than  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  citizens,  who  had  generally  received  a 
fair  education,  and  who  had  some  ideas  as  to  politics  from 
their  study  of  the  classical  historians  in  their  school  days  and 
of  more  modem  authors,  were  better  fitted  to  comprehend  what 
was  happening  than  their  rural  neighbours.  The  peasants, 
indeed,  as  they  showed  in  their  primary  elections,  entertained 
the  wildest  hopes.  They  believed  that  the  States-General  was 
to  make  them  full  proprietors  of  their  farms,  to  free  them 
from  taxes,  and  generally  improve  their  position.  To  this 
difference  between  the  mental  attitude  of  citizens  and  peasants 
must  be  attributed  the  different  course  of  the  events  in  different 
provinces  which  followed  the  news  of  the  storming  of  the 
Bastille.  From  May  to  July  the  citizens  in  every  city  had 
made  a  practice  of  assembling  to  listen  to  the  news  of  what 
was  happening  at  Versailles  and  Paris.  The  struggle  which 
had  ended  in  the  union  of  the  three  orders  into  the  National 
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Aasemlilyhad  been  narrated  to  them  in  the  nnmprona  journals 
which  were  springing  up  in  Paris,  and  they  had  followed  each 
step  with  breathlesB  interest.  Many  special  journals  were 
established  for  this  express  purpose  of  keeping  the  inliabitaots 
of  the   provincial  towns  well  informed  as  to  the   course  of 


events.     It  was   wit' 
title  of  bis  journal 
GourrXer  de  I'rovena. 
their  journals  with 
and  Atijou.     It  is  n< 
first  made  to  supp! 
not  till  October,  17%, 
enormously  succossfvu 
pose.     In  many  citii 
committeesba<lbeen. 
suppl^iuita.  and  chief  eiccwia 


Mirabeau  changed  the 
£8  Commettants  to  the 
I  Volney  specially  edited 
irculation  in  Languedoc 
that  no  attempt  was  at 
i  with  news,  and  it  was 
I  Condorcet  started  their 
iae  for  this  express  pur- 
Brittany  corresponding 
ly  consisting  of  the  deputies 
J  corresjKmd  with  thtsirdcputios 


at  Versailles,  and  these  committees  formed  in  nearly  evety 
case  the  nucleus  of  the  popular  societies,  which  were  eventually 
to  be  amiiated  to  the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris.  It  is  a  curious 
and  interesting  fact  that  the  Journal  dcs  Debats  originated  in 
the  daily  correspondence  of  the  deputies  of  Clermont-Ferrand 
with  their  constituents  in  that  city.*  On  the  arrival  of  the 
daily  letter  from  their  deputies,  all  the  people  of  Clermont- 
Ferrand  rushed  to  the  theatre,  where  they  were  read  again 
and  again  to  different  audiences,  "  who,"  writes  Dr.  Monestier, 
in  a  letter  of  the  time  to  Gaulthier  de  Biauzat,  the  deputy, 
dated  August  7,  "  listen  to  these  reports  with  far  more  interest 
tlian  they  had  ever  shown  in  the  masterpieces  of  the  French 
drama."  "  Indeed,"  writes  the  same  correspondent, "  the  public 
would  rather  go  without  ibod  for  forty-eight  hours  than  miss 
their  daily  news-letter  from  Paris.  No  one  thinks  of  supping 
till  he  has  heard  the  latest  news,"  It  is  most  necessary  to 
comprehend  this  absorbing  interest  in  public  affairs  in  order  to 
rightly  understand  the  events  in  the  provinces  which  followed 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille. 

'  Lts/ondakun  du  Jt»irnal  de*  DibaU  en  1789,  by  Francisquo  U^e, 
r»ria,  1666. 
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The  great  news  of  the  dismissal  of  Necker  caused  different 
expressions  of  opinion  in  different  towns.  At  Grenoble,^  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Dauphin^,  which  had  struck  the  first 
note  of  the  success  of  the  revolution  in  its  assemblies  at  Vizille 
and  Romans,  the  burghers  collected  in  the  great  Church  of  St. 
Louis,  and  there  passed  a  solemn  resolution  that  they  would 
pay  no  more  taxes  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  dissolve  the 
Assembly.  At  Rennes,^  the  turbulent  law-students,  led  by 
Moreau,  at  the  news  of  Necker's  dismissal,  which  arrived  on 
July  13,  stormed  the  barracks  where  the  arms  were  kept,  and 
armed  themselvea  The  Comte  de  Langeron,  the  commandant, 
ordered  his  troops  to  fire  on  the  students ;  but  they  fraternized 
together,  and  their  conduct  might  have  proved  to  the  king, 
even  if  the  behaviour  of  the  troops  before  Paris  had  not  done 
so,  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  his  army  to  oppose  the 
wishes  of  his  people.  At  Brest,  the  mob,  assisted  by  2,000 
sailors  and  rope-makers,  occupied  the  neighbouring  forts' 
In  the  Forez  the  electors  of  the  three  orders  assembled  at 
Montbrison  and  swore  "to  spend  all  their  property  and  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood  to  repress  the  abuses  of  authority."  * 
In  many  towns  the  dismissal  of  Necker  was  hardly  known 
before  the  news  was  followed  by  the  greater  and  more  startling 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille.  Such  was  the  fear  of  the 
new  ministry  that  there  woidd  be  a  popular  rising  in  the  city 
of  Troyes,*^  that  they  sent,  by  special  courier,  copies  of  the 
king's  declaration  of  July  16,  in  order  to  undo  the  effect  of  the 
news  of  Necker's  dismissal  there  as  soon  as  possible.  At 
Lyons  ^  the  news  of  the  minister's  fall  had   united  all  the 

*  Histoire  Parlementaire,  vol.  ii  p.  139. 

*  Relaiion  de  ce  qui  ieat  pasad  d  Beunes  tors  de  la  nowodU  du  renvoi  de 
M.  Necker.    In  B.M.— F.  833.  (4.) 

'  Bdvolution  authentiqtie  et  remarqwible  arrivSe  d  Brest  en  Bretagne  avee 
la  prise  dufort  de  VAmiral,  du  Becouvrance,  et  dm,  fori  Qonetsm  B.M. — ¥^ 
941.  (6.) 

*  Pothier's  Roarvne  pendant  la  RSvclution,  p.  29. 

*  Babeau's  Troyes  pendant  la  B^volutiony  vol.  i.  p.  192. 

*  Balleydier'fi  Histoire  du  PeupU  de  Lyon  pendant  la  B^volution^  voL  Lp.  7« 
Morin's  Lyon  depuis  la  B^lution,  vol  i  pp.  62-65. 
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citizens,  both  bourgeois  and  onvriere,  in  one  oommon  act  of 
protestation.  There  had  been  great  popular  fetes  at  Lyons  on 
July  2  and  3  to  celebrate  the  union  of  the  three  orders,  which 
ended,  aa  ^iich  fStes  commonly  did,  in  riots  and  attacks  upon 
the  hamckn.  These  riots  had  caused  the  formation  of  a  civic 
guard  of  eight  hundred  you:     '  iols,  who  called  themselves 

the  Qarde  Bourgeoise,  and  <>  called  by  the  people  the 

"  Muscadine,"  from  the  bccj  uai  J — a  term  which  was  to 

have  a  more  extended  a]  i  a  later  date.     In  other 

cities  the  formation  of  Nauunm  Is  followed,  not  preceded, 

the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  e.     At  Lons-le-Saulnier' 

the  news  of  the  minister'a  diami.saai  nad  collected  nearly  three 
thousand  citizens  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  July  19,  and 
was  followed,  on  July  22,  by  the  establiahment  of  a  National 
Quard.  liut  fortunately  for  the  king,  who  did  not  wish  to 
see  his  wliolo  people  in  rebollion  against  him,  the  m.'W.s  of  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille  had  so  quickly  followed  the  news  of 
Necker's  dismissal,  that  loyalty,  if  not  order,  speedily  re- 
appeared. 

The  Mar^chal  do  Broglie,  though  beaten  at  Paris,  could 
not  believe  that  the  troops  would  fail  everywhere,  or  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  difl'erent  garrisons  would  be  aa  strongly 
declared  in  favour  of  the  revolution  as  in  Paris.  He  there- 
fore started  off  at  once  towards  the  eastern  frontier,  and, 
though  his  servants  were  reviled  on  the  way  and  his  carriages 
attacked,  he  reached  S^dan  before  the  great  news  from  the 
capital.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  of  July  16,  M.  Pilard,* 
a  wealthy  bourgeois  of  Sfidan,  was  roused  by  a  loud  knocking 
at  hi*  hall  door.  Madame  I'ilard,  with  the  curiosity  of  her 
sex,  told  her  husband  to  go  at  once  and  find  out  what  was 
the  matter.  He  was  informed  that  two  strangers,  evidently 
of  high  rank,  had  just  arrived  at  the  fortixi-ss,  and  that  tlie 
chief  barber  of  the  town  had   that   moment  gone  to  wait 

'  Hhtoire  de  la  RivoluUon  dans  It  Jura,  by  A.  Sommier,  pp.  22-25. 
Ptti-ig  ;  184(>. 

'  Souvtnin  d'un  vieaso  8tdana\$,  by  0.  Pilard,  part  i.  p.  7>     S^dan  : 

J  875. 
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upon  them.  With  certain  other  curious  bourgeois,  M.  Pilard 
awaited  the  return  of  the  barber,  who  informed  them  with 
pride  that  he  had  just  had  the  honour  of  trimming  the  beard 
of  a  marshal  of  France.  On  the  morning  of  the  17th  the 
inhabitants  of  SAian  were  ordered  to  bring  all  their  arms 
into  the  old  castle ;  but  most  of  the  bourgeois  refused  to  obey 
the  order,  and  M.  Pilard,  for  instance,  hid  his  musket  in  a  t^ 
hall-clock.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  a  rich  jeweller  from 
Paris  brought  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  and 
declared  that  the  marshal,  who  had  been  issuing  these  orders, 
was  really  a  fugitiva  At  this  news  the  people  of  S^an 
collected  together  and  attacked  the  castla  They  soon  forced 
their  way  in.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  shouted,  "  Vive  le 
tiers  ^tat,"  and  the  marshal  owed  his  escape  to  the  clever 
assistance  of  the  wife  of  one  of  the  officera  Broglie  seeing 
that  the  events  of  July  14  at  Paris  were  repeated  on  the 
17th  at  S^dan,  went  on  to  Verdun,  and  tried  to  make  the 
citizens  surrender  their  arms ;  but  Verdun  was  even  more 
revolutionary  in  its  sentiments  than  S^an,  and,  the  troops 
once  more  failing  him,  the  castle  of  Verdun  was  seized,  and 
Broglie  was  for  a  short  time  in  danger  of  his  life,  until  he 
was  rescued  by  the  courage  of  some  of  the  old  city  militia. 
From  Verdun  he  went  on  to  Metz,  his  old  head-quarters,  but 
the  troops  there  refused  even  to  admit  him,  and  finding  there 
was  no  hope  of  a  counter-revolution  in  the  provinces,  the 
old  marshal  crossed  the  frontier  and  retired  into  exile  at 
Luxembourg. 

The  example  of  the  people  of  S^dan  and  Verdun  in  seizing 
their  castles  had  its  parallel  in  nearly  every  other  garrison 
town  in  France.  Mazarin  had  destroyed  the  feudal  castles  in 
very  many  towns,  and  his  work  was  now  completed  in  many 
more  by  the  action  of  the  people.  Everywhere  the  soldiers 
fraternized  with  the  people,  and  showed  how  thoroughly  they 
sympathized  with  the  classes  from  which  they  sprung.  This 
first  patriotic  movement  of  imitation  of  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille  in  the  towns  was  soon  soiled  by  an  imitation  in 
the  country  districts  of  the  murders  which  had  accompanied 
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the  fajnouB  Parisian  revolt.  For  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
rural  populations  stormed  and  destroyed  the  chateaux  of 
their  lords  from  purely  patriotic  motivea.  They  uuderstood 
that  ft  great  castle  had  been  destroyed  in  Paris,  and  to  every 
pea^airit  hia  lord's  chateau  seemed  a  little  Bastille.  Wliether 
this  universal  "  guerre  x  "  was  organized  in  Paris, 

or  whether  it  was  as  ri  ing  of  pea-sants  all  over 

Franco,   can   never  be  certained,   but    its   very 

universality  seems  to  ""       *  ih  of  the  simpler  hypo- 

thesis.    Yet  some   tri  y      an   attempt   among  the 

Orlea&ist  party  in  Pans  to  liic  such  a  movement,  and  at 

the  time,  Adrien  Duport,  the  t  pd  counsellor  of  Orleans,  waa 
thought  to  be  at  the  bottom  (  is  peasants'  revolt.  In  the 
Jofwmal  de  la  Corresptmda/nce  de  J^antes  there  is  an  item  of  news 
which,  though  unconfirmed  elsewhere,  shows  the  general  opinion 
of  the  time  at  Pari.i.  It  is  to  the  cHuct  that  a  courier  had  been 
arrested  at  Rouen,  bearing  over  three  hundred  letters  which 
incited  the  peasants  to  bum  their  lords'  ch&teaux.^  But  the 
movement  was  too  universal,  too  simultaneous,  and  might 
have  had  too  natural  causes  for  it  to  have  been  necessarily 
caused  by  any  intrigue.  In  most,  if  not  in  all,  instances  the 
attacks  on  the  chilteaux  were  not  directed  by  any  feelings 
of  revenge  or  hatred  against  the  lords  and  ladies  who  in- 
habited them.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  body  of  riotous 
peasants  heard  that  the  lady  of  the  chfitcau  was  ill  in  bed, 
they  contented  themselves  with  seizing  and  burning  the  court- 
rolls  in  the  cha,teau,  and  then  quietly  depai'ted.  It  was 
against  these  court-rolls  that  the  movement  was  chiefly 
directed,  and,  to  understand  the  reason,  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  the  general  system  of  land  tenure  in  France  before 
1789. 

That  the  great  subdivision  of  France  into  small  estates 
was  not  caused  by  the  revolution,  has  been  conclusively 
proved  by  De  Tocqueville,'  and  is  even  more  clearly  shown 

'  Lc  DUtricl  de  Machteoui,  1788-1793,  by  Alfred  Lalli^,  p.  77.  Nantes  : 
16C9. 

•  L'ancien  JUffimt  et  la  JUvchUion,  by  A.  de  Tocquerille.   Paria  :  1860. 
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for  one  very  poor  province  in  the  discussions  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Limoges  in  1775,  when  that  society  protested 
against  the  existence  of  the  innumerable  small  farms,  a  pro- 
t^t  fully  adhered  to  by  Turgot.^  Yet  the  holders  of  these 
small  properties  were  not  really  peasant  proprietors.  They 
only  held  by  a  tenure  somewhat  resembling  the  English 
copyhold.  The  farm  was  theirs  to  all  intents  and  purposes ; 
they  could  sell  it ;  they  could  mortgage  it ;  they  could 
bequeath  it  to  their  children ;  but  every  minute  sub- 
division of  land  was  accompanied  by  some  small  duty,  often 
infinitesimal  in  itself,  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant  to  the  lord. 
Sometimes  the  duty  was  only  to  pay  a  fowl  or  a  pound  of 
cheese  to  the  lord  on  the  death  of  the  owner,  or  th^  marriage 
of  the  lord,  or  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son ;  but  if  this  trifling 
duty  were  neglected,  the  lord  had  generally  some  sharp  agent, 
who  would  take  advantage  of  the  omission  to  confiscate  the 
peasant's  little  property  which  he  and  his  ancestors  might 
have  spent  years  in  improving.  These  small  vexatious  duties, 
which  just  prevented  the  peasant-proprietor  from  being 
undisputed  possessor  of  his  land,  were  regarded  by  him  as 
cruel  and  unjust  taxes  levied  on  his  industry ;  and  though 
the  lord  may  seldom  have  pressed  his  rights  to  entire  con- 
fiscation, yet  he  always  demanded  a  heavy  fine  when  they 
were  neglected.  The  origin  of  these  duties  had  been  so 
entirely  forgotten  that  they  were  regarded  as  exactions  of  the 
lord  unjustly  wrung  from  the  real  owners  of  the  land.  But, 
in  fact,  they  were  the  almost  nominal  conditions  which  had 
in  past  centuries  been  imposed  by  the  lord  on  his  serfs  when 
he  granted  them  some  of  his  land.  Of  a  similar  nature 
were  those  services  of  keeping  the  frogs  quiet  while  the  lord 
slept,  and  of  la  premifere  nuit,  which  have  been  so  noisily 
insisted  on  by  a  certain  class  of  writers.  It  has  been  proved 
in  many  instances  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  had  often 
gained  considerable  advantages  on  the  nominal  terms,  which 
in  old  days  implied  no  excessive  degradation,  that  they  should 
all  go  out  on  one  specified  night  of  the  year,  and  beat  the 
^  Seilhac's  Xa  lUvolution  en  Bai'Limouain,  p.  101. 
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marebes  to  keep  the  frogs  quiet  But  by  1789  the  landa  and 
the  oGher  advantages  were  regarded  by  the  peasants  as  their 
own  property,  and  the  duties  and  services  demanded  were 
regarded  as  unjust  exactions  and  cruel  insults  on  the  part 
of  the  loi'd.  All  over  Fiance  the  pi'asants  held  their  land 
by  this  sort  of  copyhold  tenure,  and  when  they  heard 
that  tha  people  of  Paris  had  stormed  a  city  fortress  and 
subdued  a  stioiighold  of  oppression,  tlioy  thought  that  they 
weie  justified  in  attacking  the  chflteaux  of  their  lords  and 
burning  the  obnoxious  court-rolls,  which  contained  the  records 
of  the  services  they  had  to  perform.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  insurrection  of  the  peasants-in  1789  closely  resembles  the 
peasants'  revolt  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  It  was 
against  the  court-rolls  lathor  than  against  the  chateaux  that 
the  pea&nta  wa^^'cd  their  war.  But  the  one  involved  the  other ; 
for  the  lords  refused  in  most  instances  to  quietly  surrender 
their  family  pajiera,  or  rather  the  title-deeds  of  their  lands, 
and  resisted  the  peasants,  and  their  resistance  led  to  bloodshed 
and  pillage.  In  every  instance  where  the  lord  or  his  steward 
surrendered  the  papers — and  there  is  more  than  one  instance 
of  their  doing  so — the  chateau  was  ieft  unhurt. 

If  the  insurrectionary  movement  of  the  tenants  who  held 
by  copyhold  can  be  thus  explained,  it  is  far  easier  to  account 
for  the  excitement  among  those  who  held  as  ni^tayera  By 
this  tenancy  the  tenants  were  provided  by  their  lords  with 
stock  and  seed,  and  had,  instead  of  rent,  to  pay  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  farms.  MiJtayer  tenancy 
always  produces  poverty.  The  farmer  has  no  interest  in 
improving  his  land,  and  no  capital  with  which  to  improve  it 
if  he  desired  to  do  so ;  and  further,  as  he  waa  not  owner  of 
the  farm,  he  had  no  security  on  which  to  borrow  capital. 
The  tenants  who  held  as  metayers  thought,  by  a  natural  but 
illogical  course  of  reasoning,  that  they  ought  to  have  as  much 
property  in  their  farms  as  copyholders.  It  is  only  by  in- 
sisting on  these  points  that  it  is  possible  to  understand  the 
"  war  against  the  chateaux."  The  movement  was  not  directed 
by  patriotic  feeling,  and,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  it  was 
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not  directed  by  any  desire  for  revenge,  or  any  personal  hatred 
against  the  lords.  It  was  simply  a  manifestation  of  the 
common  desire  which  has  been  felt  by  farmers  in  every  land 
and  at  all  times,  that  they  should  own  the  farms  on  which 
they  worked.  This  feeling  of  the  injustice  of  rent  is  clearly 
shown  by  an  inscription  placed  on  a  gallows,  erected  just 
outside  the  gates  of  the  Chateau  de  Lissac,  in  the  Limousin, 
"  Here  shall  be  hung  the  peasant  who  pays  any  rent,  and 
the  lord  who  receives  any  rent"  *  At  this  date  no  political 
ideas  seem  to  have  filled  the  peasants'  minds,  but  there 
is  a  trace  of  the  hatred  of  social  distinctions  in  the  burning 
of  the  church  pews.  It  had  been  the  custom  for  the  lord  to 
have  an  elevated  pew  for  himself  and  his  family  in  his  parish 
church,  and  the  peasants^  from  their  comfortless  benches, 
resented  the  ease  of  the  lord  at  mass,  and  showed  their  resent- 
ment by  burning  miscellaneously  the  lord's  comfortable  pew 
and  their  own  hard  benches.^  In  this  they  did  not  always 
succeed;  and  M.  de  Malseigne,  for  instance,  frightened  his 
vassals  out  of  his  church  on  one  occasion  by  drawing  his 
sword,  and  praying  aloud,  "  Pardon  me,  0  Lord,  for  the  blood 
I  am  about  to  shed.*'  • 

Side  by  side  with  these  agrarian  and  social  causes  for 
insunection,  the  peasants  had  yet  more  powerful  incentives 
in  their  poverty  and  in  the  high  price  of  food.  This  was 
shown  by  their  frequent  attacks  on  cartloads  of  provisions  on 
their  way  to  the  cities,  and  even  on  the  government  convoys 
to  the  garrison  towns,  which  were  always  strongly  guarded  by 
soldiers.^  The  leaders  in  these  attacks  were  rather  the 
agricultural  labourers  than  the  small  peasant-proprietors; 
but  in  1789  both  classes  were  equally  poverty-stricken, 
because  the  famous  hailstorm   of  July   11,  1788,  had  done 

^  ScihMz  ti  Portraits  de  la  RSvoluiion  en  Bas-Limautinf  by  the  Gomte  de 
Seilhac,  p.  112.     Paris  :  1878. 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  109  and  113. 

'  L'Armde  et  la  Garde  Nationale^  by  Baron  0.  Poisson,  voL  i  p.  252 
(note).     Paris  :  1858. 

*  Pilarc^B  SoMvenirs  d*un  vtetios  SidamaUy  part  L  p.  12. 
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such  iiDTDense  damage  that  in  very  many  districts  there  had 
been  no  harvest  whatsoever.  Yet  the  evils  of  the  high  price 
of  food  were  even  more  perceptilile  in  the  towns  than  in  the 
conntiy  districts,  and  it  waa  in  the  towns  that  the  most  serious 
food-riots  broke  out. 

The  months  of  July  1     '   '  "■  may  be  called  the  months 

of  the  "  great  fear."  1  q  v.  afraid,  both  in  town  and 
country,  of  they  knew  noL  i  ,.  How  this  universal  feeling 
of  terror  arose  cannot  be  ived,  but  it  was  actually  deemed 
necessary  in  some  districts  luc  a  distinct  denial  to  be  published 
to  the  Report  that  the  king  had  paid  brigands  to  rob  the 
people.^  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  these  rumours  of 
brigands  were  spread  by  Mirabeau ;  but  spreading  rumours 
costs  money,  and  Mirabeau  had  not  at  this  time  enough  money 
for  bis  own  personal  wants,  much  less  for  political  a^tation. 
This  "  gj-uat  fear  "  \va?  guneraily  expressed  in  the  wnrds,  "  Tlie 
brigands  are  coming."  Who  the  brigands  were,  whence  they 
came,  or  whither  they  were  going,  nobody  knew ;  but  that  the 
brigands  were  coming,  nobody  doubted.  Possibly  the  idea 
of  tliese  brigands  arose  from  the  existence  of  bands  of  robbers 
and  smu^Iers  who  infested  the  great  forests  and  the 
mountains,  and  of  bodies  of  beggars  and  starving  peasants 
who  sacked  convoys  and  upset  private  carriages;  but  that 
there  was  any  organized  army  of  brigands  wandering 
about  France  may  be  certainly  denied.  This  terror  of 
brigands  was  felt  intensely  in  solitary  country  bouses  and 
convents,  and  the  poor  abbess  of  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame 
des  Pr&,  and  her  eleven  nuns,  were  so  terrified  by  their 
own  imaginations  that  in  the  very  middle  of  the  night 
they  tramped  all  the  way  to  Troyes,  and  arrived  there  in 
the  early  morning  covered  with  mud.'  But  it  was  in  the 
toAvns  tiiat  this  strange  terror  was  most  keenly  felt.  In  the 
town  of  Gu^ret,*  July  29,  1789,  was  known  for  years  afttr 

'  Sommier'B  La  Revolution  dans  le  Jura,  p.  26. 

*  Babeau's  Troyu  pendant  la  Hivolutwn,  vol.  i.  p,  199. 

*  Arehiva  Biv<dutionnairet  du  Dej)artement  de  ta  Create,  by  L.  Duval, 
p.  46.    Gu&et.:  1875. 
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as  the  day  of  the  *'  great  fear."  Suddenly,  at  about  five  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  a  rumour  arose  that  the  brigands 
were  coming.  The  women  rushed  out  of  the  town  and  hid 
themselves  in  the  thickets  and  ditches;  while  the  men 
assembled  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  and  hastily  formed  them- 
selves into  an  armed  force  to  assist  the  town  militia.  Several 
notables  of  the  town  took  their  seats  with  the  municipal 
officers,  and  formed  a  committee,  which  sent  despatches  to 
all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  for  aid,  and  ordered 
the  bakers  to  bake  all  night  so  as  to  have  bread  ready  for 
their  expected  allies.  These  allies,  to  the  number  of  8000  to 
10,000,  flocked  into  the  town,  and  were  regaled  at  its  expense ; 
and  when  it  was  found  that  the  brigands  did  not  come,  they 
all  went  home  again.  At  Chateau-Thierry  ^  news  arrived,  on 
July  28,  that  2500  *'  carabots,"  or  brigands,  were  marching 
along  the  Soissons  road ;  the  tocsin  rang,  and  the  bourgeois 
marched  out  to  meet  them.  On  their  way  a  miller  told  them 
that  the  brigands  had  just  sacked  Bouresches,  which  was  in 
flames;  but  when  the  partisans  of  order  arrived  there,  the 
flames  were  found  to  be  only  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon 
the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Then  the  brigands  were  descried  in 
the  act  of  crossing  the  Mame  at  Essommes ;  but  when  the  tired 
pursuers  came  up,  they  found  that  these  new  brigands  were 
the  women  of  Essommes,  who  had  been  scared  at  their  appear- 
ance, and  who  believed  them  to  be  the  real  brigands.  At 
Chaumont  *  a  man  covered  with  dust  appeared,  and  reported 
that  the  brigands  were  close  at  hand,  though  he  could  not  tell 
when  or  where  he  had  seen  them.  Nevertheless,  the  tocsin 
was  rung,  and  great  preparations  were  made  to  receive  the 
unknown  and  non-existent  enemy.  At  Brive  the  report  was 
that  the  English  were  coming  from  Bordeaux ;  at  Tulle,  that 
it  was  the  Austrians  who  were  coming  from  Lyons ;  and  the 
citizens  of  Tulle,  together  with  several  thousand  peasants, 
marched  out  patriotically  to  meet  the   foe,  but  only  caught 

1  Histoire  de  la  RSvohition  dans  le  DiparUment  cU  VAitne^  by  Alfred 
Desmasures,  pp.  86-89.     Vervina  :  1869. 
*  Beugnot^B  M^nwiru,  voL  i  p.  137. 
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tliree  Italian  priests,  whom  they  would  have  hanged  but  for  the 
interveDtion  of  a  popular  lawyer,  M.  ile  Brival,  At  Uzerche, 
at  4  a.m,  oa  tha  morning  of  July  30,  newa  came  that  16,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  the  Citmte  d'Artoia,  had  marched 
from  Bordeaux;,  turning  and  sacking  every  town  oa  their 
way,  and  iittcnded  to  dissolve  the  National  Assembly.  At 
this  terrible  newa  the  citizens  lost  their  heads ;  they  buried 
their  moaey,  and  the  women  fled  into  the  wootU.  The  men 
assembled  and  sent  couriers  to  Briv&  and  Tulle,  and  t]ie 
country  people,  armed  with  spades  and  pickaxes,  to  the 
number  of  10,000,  came  ia  to  help.^ 

This  universal  scare  had  one  veiy  great  result.  It  waa  to  it, 
much  more  than  to  the  establishment  of  a  National  Guard  at 
Paris,  that  the  cieation  of  volunteer  arinud  forces  all  over  the 
country  waa  due.  Madame  de  Stai^l  speaks  of  it  as  a  marvel 
that  in  one  week  so  many  thousands  of  national  guards  were 
enrolled  ;  but  she,  as  well  as  many  subsequent  writers,  haa  ig- 
nored the  existence  of  tlie  old  city  militia  in  all  the  principal 
cities.  Palis  had,  indeed,  been  deprived  of  its  old  local  militia 
many  years  before,  but  in  nearly  every  otljer  important  town  the 
institution  still  existed.  At  Gu^ret  and  Vernon,  for  instance, 
the  old  city  militia  was  several  hundred  strong,  and  formed 
the  nucleus  round  which  the  national  guards  were  organized. 
To  take  the  proceedings  at  Gu^ret^  as  typical,  there  the 
committee,  which  had  been  elected  under  the  influence  of 
the  soAre  of  July  29,  issued  orders  that  every  man  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  should  be  enrolled  in  the  new 
National  Guard  to  assist  the  city  militia.  Four  companies  were 
at  once  formed ;  officers  were  elected,  and  the  streets  were 
patrolled  night  and  day.  They  elected  as  colonel  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  battalion  two  officers  in  the  regular  army, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  in  nearly  every  town  regular  oflicers 
were  thus  elected.  These  national  guards  were  everywhere 
enrolled  to  fight  the  brigands,  and  generally  developed  frym  the 
irregular  forces  which  had  been  assembled  under  the  influence 

•  Seilhftc'a  Rivolution  en  Boj-Limoitsm,  p.  96, 

*  DuTol's  Artliivu  R^votutiotmairet  lU  la  Create,  pp.  48-51. 
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of  the  *  great  fear."  Their  first  operation  was  generally  to 
take  possession  of  the  nearest  barrack  or  fortress,  and  it  was 
at  this  time  that  the  famous  Ch£i.teau  Trompette,  near  Bor- 
deaux, surrendered  to  the  ninety  electors  of  that  city.*  At 
Lyons  the  attack  of  the  people  on  the  old  chateau  of  Pierre 
Seize,  which  was  now  used  as  a  prison,  was  foiled  by  the 
troops  and  the  "  muscadins,"^  and  at  Marseilles  the  inhabitants 
were  unable,  from  its  impregnable  situation,  to  take  the 
Chateau  dlf.  With  these  exceptions,  nearly  every  fortified 
place  in  France  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  national  guards. 
If  the  provincial  national  guards  had  not  been  formed  in 
imitation  of  that  of  Paris,  they  nevertheless  consisted  of 
much  the  same  elements.  There  had  generally  existed  a 
bourgeois  militia,  and  it  had  been  strengthened  by  bourgeois 
recruits  into  a  Garde  Bourgeoise.  They  were  originally  raised 
to  fight  the  brigands  and  to  maintain  order,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  was  made  very  difficult  by  the  high  price  of 
bread.  In  nearly  every  city  the  first  work  of  the  National 
Guard  was  to  put  down  bread-riots,  in  which  they  had  always 
been  quite  successful,  and  then,  having  provided  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order,  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  towns  turned 
their  attention  to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  rural  districta 
The  clear  line  of  demarcation  both  in  education  and  material 
prosperity  between  the  bourgeois  of  the  cities  and  the  peasants 
has  been  noticed,  and  while  the  bourgeois  despised  the  peasant, 
the  peasant  hated  the  bourgeois.  In  the  cause  of  order  the 
national  guards  in  many  districts  marched  from  their  cities  to 
put  down  the  insurgent  peasantiy  in  their  neighbourhood.  In 
Fren6h  Flanders  the  National  Guard  of  Douai  arrested  many 
peasants,  who  were  tried  before  the  Parlement  of  Douai,  and 
twelve  of  them  were  at  once  condemned  to  be  hanged.®  In  the 
districts  of  the  Ma9onnais  and  the  Beaujolais,  the  newly  elected 
committee  of  Ma9on  accompanied  the  National  Guard,  and  hung 

*  Histoire  de  la  Terreur  A  Bordeaux^  by  Aurelien  Vivie,  p.  25.      Bor- 
deaux :  1877. 

^  Balleydier's  Le  Peuple  de  Lyon  pendant  la  B^olvUion,  toL  L  p.  7 

•  Histoire  Parlementaire,  toI.  iL  p.  251* 
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on  the  spot  where  they  caught  them  soma  tweaty  peasants 
without  any  legal  condeinnatioQ.^  Still  more  like  civil  war 
was  the  expedition  of  the  National  Guard  of  Lyona  against  the 
insurgent  peasants  of  Dauphiu^  They  marched  out  in  military 
array,  and  in  an  engagement  which  followed,  eighty  ptasaots 
were  killed  &nd  sixty  taken  prisoneni,  AFUir  thia  gallant  feat 
of  arms  a  column  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Grenoble  to 
their  brave  comrades  of  Lyons.*  This  war  between  the 
peasantry  and  the  national  guards  emphasized  the  ditference 
between  them,  and  had  important  results.  The  whole  city  of 
Lyons  bitterly  paid  in  after  years,  when  it  was  sacked  after 
its  memorable  siege,  for  the  cruelty  of  some  of  its  inhabitants, 
when  the  peasants,  armed  with  their  pitchforks  and  their 
spades,  marched  up  at  the  bidding  of  Cuuthon  and  Collot 
d'Herbois  to  wreak  their  vengeance, 

A  great  distinction  also  must  be  made  between  the  riots  in 
different  provinces.  In  the  Ma^onnais  and  the  Bcaujolais, 
where  most  chAteaux  were  burnt,  the  metayer  tenancy  existed, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  peasants  made  them  most  desperate  and 
ferocious.  So  they  were  also  in  Franche  Comt^,  where  on  one 
occasion  the  peasants  defeated  a  body  of  national  guards  in 
a  pitched  battle,'  But  in  French  Flanders,  which  Arthur 
Young  describes  as  the  best  hrraed  and  most  prosperons 
province  in  France,  the  rioters  did  not  bend  their  energies 
against  the  ch&tcaux,  but  rather  against  the  douanes  or  custom- 
houses, and  the  dep6ts  of  the  gabelle  or  salt  tax.*  In  Nor- 
mandy, where  the  peasants  had  been  ruined  by  the  commercial 
treaty  with  England,  the  tendency  was  rather  to  destroy  the 
new-fangled  machinery.'  In  Alsace,  and  especially  in  the 
Sundgau,  the  wrath  of  the  peasants  was  expended  on  the 
Jews,  whose  houses  were  burnt  and  pillaged."    In  the  district 

'  Bistoire  ParUmentaire,  toI.  ii.  p.  250. 

■  Ballcjdier'a  Riatoire  du  PeupU  dt  Lyon,  T(d.  L  p.  9  ;  and  HUluire 
Parltmentaire,  toI.  ii.  p.  2B2, 

»  Ilistoire  Parlrmentaire,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.  *  Ibid.,  p.  245. 

•  Boivin-Champeaus'  La  Revdutioa  data  VEurt,  chapter  iii. 

'  Hutoiredeia  SSvulution/ranjaUt  dantle  D^artument  du  Sau(-Rhin, 
by  M.  V^n-IUvilie,  p.  9.    Faria  and  Oolmar :  1666. 
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of  Machecoul  there  were  no  riots  at  all ;  but  in  the  neighbour- 
ing districts,  which  were  afterwards  to  form  the  chiet  centres 
of  the  Yend6an  war,  the  peasants  sacked  the  chateaux  of  the 
lords    whom    they    afterwards   served    with    such    fidelity.* 
This  fact,   that   the   very  peasants  who   burnt   their   loids* 
ch&teaux  in  July  and  August,  1789,  fought  under  those  lords 
in  1793  and  1794,  forms  a  curious  commentary  on  the  state- 
ments of  those  writers  who  have  dwelt   on    the  love  and 
devotion  with  which  the  Vend^an  lords  were  regarded  by  their 
peasantry.    Many  theories  have  been  proposed  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  universality  of  the  peasant  war,  and  amongst  others 
the  influence  of  the  freemasons  has  been  suggested ;  but  an 
examination  of  the  number  of  lodges  in  France  in  1789  shows 
that  freemasonry  only  existed  in  the  greater  cities  and  towns. 
It  was  quite  unknown  to  the  peasants,  though  its  due  im- 
portance will  be  seen  at  a  later  period,  and  more  especially 
the  assistance  given  by  the  German  lodges  on  the  Rhine  to 
the  advance  of  the  revolution ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
^  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  "  war  against  the  chateaux." 
That  the  leaders  of  the  various  local  insurrections  came  from 
the  towns,  and  were  paid  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  has  been 
frequently  asserted;  but  until  it  is  possible  to  examine  the 
registers,  if  they  exist,  which  contain  the  names  of  the  men 
tried  and  hung  as  ringleaders  in  diflerent  parts  of  France,  it  is 
impossible  to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion.     In  one  instance, 
namely,  at  Troyes,  where  the  name  is  known  of  an  unfortunate 
ringleader  who  was  hanged  on  July  23,  he  is  described  as  a 
carpenter,  not  in  the  town  of  Troyes,  but  in  a  neighbouring 
village.^     Until  further  evidence  may  be  forthcoming,  it  is 
only  possible  to  say  at  present  that  the  insurrection  of  the 
peasants  seems  to  have  been  a  spontaneous  outbreak,  and  not 
the  work  of  any  organized  band  of  emissaries. 

The    popular   commotions   which  took   place  at  Troyes® 
between  the  months  of  July  and  September  have  been  care- 

»  Lt  District  de  Machecoul,  by  A.  Lalli6,  18G9,  p.  73. 
*  Babeau's  Troyes  pendant  la  BMnjlution,  vol.  L  p  195. 
»  Ibid,,  ToL  L  pp.  186-243. 
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fully  analyzed  and  ably  described  by  a  local  historian,  and 
what  happened  theru  ia  ty]>ical  of  what  happened  in  many 
otlier  cities  aiul  towns.  The  news  of  Necker's  dismissal  bad 
been  received  with  dismay  by  men  of  all  classes  in  the  city  of 
Troyes,  and  the  inunicipal  officera  had  at  once  reported  the 
excitement  to  the  new  mir=-* — '  '"'hen,  therefore,  the  news  of 
the  capture  of  the  Bastille  w  tfte  city  on  July  IG,  it  waa 

accompanied  by  printed  c  '  king's  speech  of  the  15th 

which   were   distributed   m  u-eota.      The   municipality, 

following  tha  example  of  the  c  itors  of  Paris  on  July  13, 
ordered  the  houses  to  be  illuminated  from  8  p.m.  to  4  a.m.  the 
next  mominjr,  in  ordur  to  prevent  any  crowd  collecting 
unobserved  in  the  streets.  July  18  was  market  day,  and  when 
the  peasants  arrived  at  the  city  gates  they  refused  to  jiay  the 
usual  dues  on  entering  the  city,  because,  they  declared,  the 
octroi  had  bt-t-n  aboli.shcd  at  Paris.  A.9  they  could  not  be 
admitted  without  paying,  and  they  would  not  pay,  they  all 
went  away,  and  their  ab:<ence  caused  a  great  dearth  of  grain 
in  the  market.  At  this,  signs  of  a  riot  appeared,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  all  the  grain  left  in  the  city  should  be  taken  to 
the  H6tel  de  Ville.  A  turbulent  crowd  then  assembled  in  the 
great  square,  and  the  city  militia  was  speedily  recruited  by 
volunteers  from  the  bourgeois  class,  who  wished  to  assist  in 
keeping  the  peace.  On  the  19th,  in  spite  of  the  volunteers,  the 
populace  attacked  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  a  serious  riot  waa 
only  prevented  by  the  distribution  of  bread  at  a  very  low 
price.  On  the  20th  the  workmen  forced  the  manufacturers  and 
masters  to  close  their  workshops,  and  paraded  the  streets; 
while  the  municipal  officers  at  this  juncture  were  assisted  in 
their  deliberations  by  the  chief  notables  of  the  town.  On  tlie 
21st  the  country  people,  under  the  guidance  of  a  village 
carpenter,  named  Jobert,  forced  their  way  into  the  city ;  but 
Jobert  was  soon  seized  by  the  city  militia,  and  hung  on  the 
23rd.  His  widow,  dressed  in  deep  niouraing,  then  wandered 
up  and  down  the  neighbouring  villages,  demanding  vengeance 
and  exciting  the  minds  of  the  peasants.  Further  riots  were 
imminent,  when  Necker  arrived,  on  July  27,  on  bia  way  back 
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to  Paris,  and  was  received  with  great  popular  rejoicings. 
Nevertheless,  the  municipal  government  felt  so  little  confidence 
in  itself  that  it  applied  to  the  government  for  the  assistance  of 
another  regiment.  The  Royal  Dragoons  accordingly  arrived  on 
August  8,  and  finding  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Regiment  of 
Artois  had  mounted  the  tricoloured  cockade,  the  troopers,  who 
were  all  royalists,  immediately  began  rioting  with  them.  The 
populace  sided  with  the  Regiment  of  Artois,  and  on  August  9 
the  colonel  of  the  cavalry  regiment  thought  it  wise  to  with- 
draw from  the  city.  On  August  15  the  old  municipal  oflScers 
resigned,  and  a  new  committee  was  formed  at  the  H6tel  de 
Yille ;  but  as  this  committee  contained  none  of  the  popular 
leaders,  the  populace  were  no  more  satisfied  than  they  had 
been  before.  The  popular  leaders  saw  that  they  must  over- 
throw this  new  committee,  and  especially  the  National  Guard, 
as  the  bourgeois  who  had  joined  the  old  city  militia  called 
themselves.  On  August  26  a  leader  appeared  for  the  working 
men  of  Troyes,  in  the  person  of  one  of  themselves,  Benoit 
Chaperon,  under  whose  guidance  the  blacksmiths'  and  the  gun- 
smiths' shops  were  searched  for  arms;  and  then  the  armed 
populace  paraded  the  streets  without  interruption  from  the 
soldiers,  who  refused  to  fire  on  them.  Dissensions  gradually 
rose  to  a  great  height  between  the  bourgeois  and  the  working 
classes,  which  culminated  on  September  9  in  the  greatest  riot 
ever  known  in  Troyes.  Owing  to  the  dearth  of  bread,  the 
bakers  of  Troyes  had  sent  an  agent,  named  Francois  Besan^on, 
to  England  to  buy  rice ;  but  when  the  rice  arrived,  the  bakers 
did  not  like  their  bargain,  and  told  the  people  that  the  rice 
was  poisoned.  A  mob  soon  collected,  and,  after  pulling  several 
sacks  of  rice  off  the  waggons,  took  its  rather  musty  smell  as 
signifying  the  presence  of  poison,  and  loudly  declared  that 
somebody  must  be  punished.  When  the  new  municipal  com- 
mittee at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  saw  the  howling  mob  around 
them,  the  members  were  terrified  and  were  ready  to  do  what- 
ever they  were  ordered ;  but  the  popular  leaders  remembered 
the  fate  of  Jobert,  and  determined  to  permanently  subdue  the 
bourgeois   notables  by  making  a  fearful  example.     Forcing 
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their  way  into  tho  council  chamber,  they  seized  upon  Claude 
Huez,  a  man  of  blameless  lite,  and  of  some  litaraiy  as  well  aa 
adminiBtrative  ability,  who  had  been  for  Tuany  years  mayor 
of  the  city,  and  dragged  him  out  upon  the  steps  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  where  he  was  beaten  to  death  by  tho  mob.  Satisfied 
with  this  exhibition  of  their  power,  the  mob  left  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  and  all  men  in  Troyes  knew  that  Benolt  Chaperon 
was  for  tiie  time  the  ruler  of  the  city. 

At  Caen,  in  Normandy,'  another  riot,  ending  in  murder, 
took  place  on  August  12,  which  caused  as  much  excitemeut  in 
Paris  aa  the  murder  of  Huez.  In  the  streets  of  the  city  there 
had  appeared  certain  soldiers  of  the  Regiment  of  Artois,  wear- 
ing on  their  breasts  medals  given  them  in  honour  of  their 
sympathy  with  the  popular  cause.  The  soldiers  of  the  Regi- 
ment of  Bourbon,  encouraged,  the  people  asserted,  by  their 
junior  major,  the  Couitu.  Ht^nri  de  BcIzuucl',  attacked  the 
soldiers  of  the  Regiment  of  Artois  and  tore  their  medals  from 
them.  The  National  Guard,  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
bourgeois  on  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  turned 
out,  and  the  soldiers  were  ordered  back  to  barracks.  The 
tocsin  was  then  rung  fixim  the  church  towers,  and  the  barracks 
were  besieged  by  the  populace  and  defended  by  the  National 
Guard.  The  success  of  the  populace  seemed  so  certain,  that 
the  ofBeers  of  the  National  Guard  persuaded  M.  de  Belzunce, 
who  was  the  object  of  the  especial  hatred  of  the  people,  to 
surrender,  and  go  under  their  escort  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville. 
He  accompanied  them  as  a  prisoner,  and  the  officers  believed 
his  life  was  saved,  when  the  mob  suddenly  burst  into  the 
Hdtel  de  Ville,  seized  De  Belzunce,  and  after  a  mock  trial  shot 
him  in  tlie  great  square,  and  afterwards  tore  his  body  to  pieces. 

At  Rouen,  the  capital  of  Lower  Normandy,  the  result  was 
very  different ;  a  great  riot  took  place,  but  tlic  cause  of  order 
was  triumphantly  maintained.  Bordier,  the  famous  harlequin 
of  the  Paris  Varietfe,'  for  whom  innumerable  pantomimes  had 

*  Zi' AKoasinal  dii  Major  de  Belzunce,  by  Eugene  de  Beaurepaire,  io 
the  Bev"e  de  la  RivoUdion  for  Jiina  and  July,  1884. 

'  De  Goncourt,  La  SocitU  Fratijaise  pendaiU  la  Jtew/iUion,  pp.  36-4(X 
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been  written,  and  who  was  the  pet  of  a  certain  section  of  the 
Parisian  playgoers,  had  been  ruined  by  his  love  of  gambling, 
and  had,  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  bon*owed  sufficient 
money  to  go  to  the  popular  watering-place  of  Forges  to  repair 
his  health.  But  politics  had  turned  the  actor's  brain,  and  he 
became  a  leader  of  the  carabots  of  Normandy,  who,  like  the 
English  Luddites,  waged  war  against  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  At  their  head  Bordier  had  besieged  the  house  of 
the  intendant  of  Oisors.  He  was  arrested  and  taken  to  Bouen, 
but  was  released  on  his  representation  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  lead  the  carabots  to  save  his  own  life.  After  this  escape 
Bordier  again  mingled  in  politics,  and  became  a  close  ally  of 
Jourdain,  an  avocat  of  Rouen,  who  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  most  revolutionary  party  in  Rouen.  With 
Jourdain  he  posted  a  proclamation  on  the  walls  of  the  city, 
demanding  the  heads  of  the  first  president  of  the  Parlement  of 
Rouen,  of  the  procureur-g^ndral  or  attorney-general,  and  of  the 
intendant.  During  the  night  of  August  3  the  two  headed  a  mob, 
which  burst  into  the  Intendancy ;  but  there  was  no  evidence 
of  such  vigour  at  Benoit  Chaperon's  at  Troyes,  and  the  inten- 
dant made  his  escape.  The  mob  broke  into  the  wine-cellars, 
and  in  the  morning  the  National  Guard  had  no  difiiculty  in 
clearing  out  the  drunken  rioters,  and  in  arresting  Bordier  and 
Jourdain.  Bordier  was  rescued  by  some  of  his  admirers,  but 
was  soon  after  again  arrested  on  his  road  to  Paris,  and  im- 
prisoned with  Jourdain.  At  the  news  of  the  imprisonment  of 
their  harlequin,  rumours  were  heard  in  Paris  that  thirty 
thousand  Parisians,  with  Saint-Huruge  at  their  head,  would 
march  to  the  rescue ;  but  the  authorities  at  Rouen,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  threat,  put  the  two  ringleaders  on  their  trial. 
Both  were  condemned  to  death,  and  in  spite  of  the  intercession 
of  Bailly  and  Lafayette  on  behalf  of  Bordier,  both  were  hanged 
at  Rouen  on  August  21.^    In  this  instance  the  vigour  of  the 

^  JcwtmX  des  principaux  fyisodes  de  Vepoque  rSvolutioivnaire  d  Rouen  ei 
dans  Us  envirens  de  1789  a  1795,  by  E.  Gosselin,  pp.  23-29.  Rouen  : 
1867.  Hisioire  civile,  politique  ei  miliiaire  dt  Bouen^  by  H.  Fouquet^  pp. 
690-691.    Kouen:  1876. 
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bourgeois  ci  the  city  ia  plainly  proved,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
authorities  at  Troyea  and  Caen  as  plainly  manifested ;  for  while 
the  bourgeoia  of  Ri>uen  put  down  their  riotera.  and  hanged  the 
leadera  for  an  example,  those  of  Troyes  and  Caen  were  unable 
to  prevent  foul  murder  from  being  committed  in  their  streeta. 

The  chief  rii>t3  at  Strasboi  taken  place  at  an  earlier  • 

date   than  those  at  Rouen,  nd  Troyes,  and  were  not 

stained  by  liloodshcd      Thi  ution  of  Strasbourg  was 

that  of  a  free  imperial  city  of  i  lupire.  It  was  governed 
by  two  senates,  a  pra-tor  roi  md  twenty  tribes.  The 
German,  or  rather  the  native  tian  clement,  constituted 

the  bulk  of  the  bourgeois  class,  and  the  deputies  for  the 
free  city  to  the  States-General  were  by  their  names,  John 
de  Turckheim  and  Etienne  Joseph  de  Schwendt,  evidenUy  of 
German  origin.^  But  the  majority  of  the  working  population 
in  the  city  were  nf  French  descent,  and  they  had  chosen  for 
their  leader  a  great  friend  and  correspondent  of  Tui^t, 
Mirabeau,  and  Condorcet,  who  was  also  an  Alsatian  by  birth — 
the  Baron  de  Dietrich.  He  had  noticed  the  excitement  with 
which  the  dissensions  between  the  three  orders  at  Versailles 
had  been  followed  at  Strasbourg,  and  had  reported  it  to  Mira- 
beau,  and  he  had  also  foreseen  that  serious  riots  must  take 
place  against  the  antiquated  governing  body  of  the  city.  On 
the  news  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  which  had  been  received 
on  July  18,  the  populace  ordered  that  every  house  should 
be  illuminated,  and  enforced  the  fultilment  of  their  orders. 
The  magistrates,  indeed,  were  not  overjoyed  at  the  news,  but 
Dietrich  persuaded  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  general  illumina- 
tion, and  thus  probably  saved  their  lives.  Of  the  riots  which 
followed  there  is  an  excellent  account  in  the  travels  of  Arthur 
Young,  who  waa  at  that  time  stopping  at  Strasbourg.*  The 
populace  regarded  the  town-hall,  a  beautiful  building  erected 
in  15^5,  as  their  Bastille,  and  finding  that  the  garrison,  which 

'  StTiisbourg  pendant  ia  Riwlution,  bf  £.  Seinguerlet,  chap.  i.  p.  33. 
Paris :  1881. 

•  Travrh  during  tht  Years  1787,  1788,  <atd  1799,  by  Arthur  Young, 
F.R.S.,  2nd  edit.,  toI.  i.  p.  156.     1794. 
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was  under  the  command  of  Kochambeau,  an  old  fellow-soldier 
of  Washington  and  Lafayette  in  America,  would  not  interfere, 
a  large  mob  attacked  it,  and  entirely  pillaged  it  on  July  21. 
Arthur  Young  says  that  the  attackers  contained  persons  de- 
cently dressed,  that  the  archives  were  destroyed,  and  a  shower 
of  books,  papers,  pictures,  and  articles  of  furniture  rained  inces- 
santly from  the  windows  and  were  smashed.  It  was  an  act  of 
"  wanton  mischief  rather  than  of  pillage,  and  had  the  intended 
result  of  sealing  the  fate  of  the  old  close  government  of  Stras- 
bourg. On  August  1 1  the  old  city  officials  resigned,  and  on 
the  13th  a  new  municipality  was  elected,  which  at  once 
organized  a  National  Guard  of  seven  battalions  of  infantry  and 
a  squadron  of  cavalry  to  prevent  riots  in  the  future.  The  new 
municipality  was,  of  course,  not  legal,  but  when  municipalities 
were  established  all  over  France,  the  same  individuals  were 
re-elected  at  Strasbourg,  as  in  nearly  every  other  town ;  and 
Dietrich,  whose  popularity  had  become  very  great,  was  the 
first  popularly  elected  mayor  of  Strasbourg. 

The  history  of  the  events  of  the  last  months  of  1789  at 
Vernon,  in  Normandy,  present  two  distinct  points  of  interest, 
because,  though  not  in  themselves  so  characteristic  or  typical 
of  the  revolutionary  movements  as  the  riots  of  Rouen,  Caen, 
Troyes,  and  Strasbourg,  they  yet  illustrate  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  feeling  of  universal  suspicion,  and  -also  Lafayette's  attempt 
to  obtain  an  influence  in  the  provinces  from  his  position  at 
Paris.  Vernon  was  one  of  the  towns  which  had  been  most 
aflected  by  the  commercial  treaty  with  England.  The  in- 
troduction of  machinery  had  reduced  the  wages  of  a  weaver 
from  fifteen  to  two  sous  a  day,  and  would  have  caused  great 
distress  even  without  the  competition  of  the  English  manu- 
facturers.* Ever  since  the  year  1786  the  distress  of  Vernon 
had  been  increasing,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had 
only  been  kept  from  downright  starvation  by  the  liberality  of 
the  Due  de  Penthievre,^  the  hereditary  seigneur,  through  the 

*  Boivin-Chanipcaux'  T^a  revolution  dans  VEtircj  chap.  iv.  pp.  89-115. 
'  For  the  noble  character  of  thia  prince,  see  Le  Due  dt  Penihievrty  M 
Vie  et  sa  Mi/rt,  by  HcJhore  Bonhomme,  1869. 
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winter  of  1788.  Hia  kindnosa  has  left  his  name  atill  remem- 
bered in  the  town,  but  no  private  fortune  could  permanently 
relieve  the  distreaa.  One  day  towards  the  end  of  July,  after 
the  reception  of  the  exciting  news  of  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille,  a  man  covered  with  dust  nished  into  the  town. 
Whether  he   report   "     "  of    brigands   or  not  is 

unknown,  tut  his  very  made  the  women  fly  to 

the  churches  and  the  Iu^j  On  this  occasion  a  riot 

was  prevented  by  the  good  1  good  conduct  of  the  old 

town  militia,  which,  as  in  o  i,  was  speedily  augmented 

by  bourgeois  volunteers.  ;  stage  waa  to  appoint  a 

permanent  committee  to  asf  tber  to  supersede,  the  old 

municipality.  On  August  «  new  committee,  with  ill- 
advised  zeal,  ordered  that  i  a .  oera  round  Vernon  should 
report  to  it  wliat  their  harvest  might  be  expected  to  yield. 
This  measure  not  only  showed  the  people  of  Vernon  how 
much  the  scarcity  was  likely  to  increase,  but  also  showed  the 
farmers  how  greatly  they  could  raise  tlieir  prices.  Neverthe- 
less, until  the  month  of  October  all  remained  quiet,  by  which 
time  a  corn-dealer,  named  Planter,  had  concentrated  the  wrath 
of  the  people  on  himself.  He  had  hired  from  the  committee 
the  old  town  fort,  which  was  almost  in  ruins,  for  a  granary, 
and  the  wrath  of  the  people  arose  when  it  was  reported  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  sell  his  grain  to  the  starving  people  until 
prices  rose  yet  higher.  On  October  27  the  tocsin  rang  out,  and 
the  populace,  in  sjiite  of  the  efforts  of  the  National  Guard, 
attacked  the  unfortunate  Planter.  His  life  was  only  saved  by 
the  gallantry  of  a  young  Englishman,  named  Nesham,  who 
hapi)ened  to  be  in  the  town  at  the  time,  and  the  National 
Guard  then  managed  to  restore  order.  The  committee  were 
then  so  afraid  that  order  could  not  be  maintained  much 
longer  without  assistance  tJiat  tliey  appealed  to  ]iailly  and 
Lafayette  for  help,  Lafayette,  who,  in  giving  the  bourgeois 
volunteers  of  Paris  the  name  of  the  National  Guard,  had 
aimed  at  becoming  himself  commandant  of  the  volunteer 
army,  not  only  of  Paris  but  of  all  France,  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  interfering,  and  at  once  sent  a  trusted  officer 
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of  his,  named  Di^r^,  with  a  strong  force  of  Parisian  national 
guards  to  Vernon.  Five  of  the  chief  rioters  were  arrested, 
but  it  was  rather  to  Bailly's  present  of  grain  than  to  the 
Parisian  national  guards  that  the  quiet  which  followed  this 
outbreak  was  due.  Di^rfes  soon  returned  to  Paris,  bringing 
with  him  Nesham,  who  was  crowned  with  a  civic  crown  for 
saving  the  life  of  a  citizen  by  Bailly  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  of 
Paris,  and  who  was  soon  after  made  a  citizen  of  Vernon. 

This  expedition  of  Lafayette^s  shows  the  course  of  action 
which  that  general  wished  to  adopt.  Not  satisfied  with  being 
the  most  powerful  man  in  Paris,  he  wished  to  be  the  most 
powerful  man  in  France,  and  wished  to  command  all  the  national 
guards  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  bourgeois  of  the  provincial 
towns  did  not  care  about  Lafayette,  but  the  fear  of  an  attempt 
at  reaction,  and  still  more  of  a  rising  of  the  peasantry,  made 
them  feel  the  need  of  combination.  In  November,  1789,  the 
national  guards  of  the  fourteen  cities  of  Franche  Comt^ 
bound  themselves  into  a  federation  to  assist  one  another,^ 
and  similar  federations  were  formed  in  other  groups  of  cities. 
That  of  the  cities  of  Franche  Comt^  had  a  local  cause.  M.  de 
Mesmay,  a  wealthy  citizen,  gave  a  dance  -and  fete  at  his 
chateau  of  Quincey,  near  Besan9on,  and  while  everything  was 
going  on  gaily  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  got 
for  making  fireworks,  suddenly  exploded,  and  many  people 
were  killed  and.  injured.  In  the  suspicious  state  of  men's 
minds  this  explosion  was  believed  to  be  intentional,  and  M. 
de  Mesmay  was  everywhere  searched  for  by  the  populace  and 
the  National  Guard  of  Besan9on.  Not  finding  him  anywhere, 
the  National  Guard  of  Besan9on  communicated  with  the 
National  Guard  of  Lons-le-Saulnier,  which  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Chateau  de  Visargent  and  searched  it,  but  only 
succeeded  in  finding  the  lady  of  the  chateau  hidden  in  a  box 
amongst  some  dirty  linen,  and  the  almoner  concealed  in  a  loft.^ 
This  free  communication  between  the  national  guards  and 
permanent  committees  in  different  towns  is  in  itself  very 
significant  of  the  new  departure  of  the  French  peopla 
1  Sommiur's  La  lUvoltUian  dans  U  Jnra,  p.  30.  '  Ihid.j  pp.  23-26. 
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There  was  as  yet  no  law  authorizing  or  regulating  these 
new  permanent  municipal  cominittues.  They  had  sprung  up 
of  themselvea ;  generally,  as  in  Paris,  from  the  committees  of 
electors,  who  had,  in  disobedience  to  the  rfeglement,  continued  to 
meet  after  the  meeting  of  the  States- General.  Though  possess- 
ing no  legal  or  dearly  ^-f^'—-^  -'■-vers,  these  municipal  com- 
mittees were  able  to  ei  mce  to  their  orders  through 
the  national  guards,  am  ivery  instance  composed  of 
the  leading  notables  a'  s  of  the  town.  That  such 
national  guards  and  i  il  committees  should  have 
sprung  up  so  quickly  is  a  .  itself  that  the  provinces  of 
France  were  ripe  for  re  Qiere  is  no  greater  mistake 
than  to  assert  that  the  rev^  ras  the  work  of  Paris  alone. 
Both  national  guards  u  ipalities  in  the  provinces 
arose  spontaneously,  and  .  a  the  party  of  reaction  been  able 
to  dissolve  the  National  Assembly  and  conqut.-r  Paris,  it  would 
then  have  had  to  face  armed  and  organized  France.  Paris,  to 
be  sure,  led  the  way,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the 
])rovinces  were  only  at  a  Inter  date  forced  by  misery  or  the 
contagion  of  example  to  follow  the  lead  of  Paris.  It  is  equally 
certain  also  that  the  bourgeois  of  the  provincial  towns  saw  as 
clearly  as  those  of  Paris  that  for  the  preservation  of  their 
property  they  must  organize  themselves,  and  nmst  prepare  to 
defend  themselves,  if  they  were  not  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
numbers  of  the  working  classes  in  the  town  and  country  alike. 
Self-interest  to  as  great  an  extent  as  patriotism  had  led  to  this 
universal  revolution  in  the  provincial  towns,  but  neither  could 
have  been  successful  had  it  not  happened  that  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  infected  the  soldiers  of  the  French  army.  There  is 
not  a  single  instance  of  the  troops  firing  upon  or  charging  the 
National  Guard  or  tlie  populace,  while  on  the  other  hand  there 
are  many  instances  of  their  failing  to  protect  their  own  officers. 
This  decay  of  military  spirit  will  receive  a  longer  examination 
elsewhere,  but  it  luust  lie  noticed  now  as  an  important  factor 
in  tJie  development  of  the  revolution  in  the  provinces;  and 
it  may  be  further  noticed  that  the  sympathies  of  the  soldiery 
were  with  the  populace  and  not  with  tlie  bourgeois.     They 
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themselves  had  sprung  from  the  populace ;  and  when,  at  a 
later  date,  the  populace  came  into  collision  with  the  bourgeois, 
the  soldiery  to  a  man  were  found  to  be  on  the  side  of  their 
own  kith  and  kin«  That  the  new  organization  should  have 
come  into  existence,  with  its  municipalities,  national  guards, 
and  federations,  so  rapidly  and  so  effectually,  is  a  proof  of  the 
weakness  of  the  old  rt^gime.  Nowhere  were  the  officials  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  new  movement.  Very  often  the 
mayor,  who  had  been  appointed  before  1789,  was  re-elected  to 
his  office,  and  acted  with  the  new  municipality  as  successfully 
as  he  had  done  with  the  old  municipal  officers ;  and  the  king 
must  have  felt  how  very  small  his  power  was  when  he  heard 
the  daily  reports  from  the  provinces.  The  officials  regarded 
themselves  as  bourgeois  rather  than  as  royal  servants,  and  had 
no  hesitation  to  cry  "  Vive  la  nation ! "  instead  of  "  Vive  le  roi ! " 
to  preserve  their  places.  Also  the  very  rapidity  and  success 
of  the  new  organization,  which  proves  the  weakness  ot  the 
old  regime,  proves  likewise  the  incompetence  of  the  National 
Assembly.  The  Assembly  had  not  taken  the  lead  in  the  new 
organization,  and  the  new  municipalities  were  in  full  working 
order  before  the  Assembly  had  begun  to  discuss  the  question 
at  alL  For,  while  it  was  discussing  the  rights  of  man,  the 
cities  of  France  were  inventing  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  same  incapacity  marked  the  policy  of  the  Assembly 
towards  the  insurrection  of  the  peasants ;  if  it  was  nowhere 
suppressed  by  the  royal  forces,  still  less  was  it  affected  by  the 
proclamations  of  the  Assembly.  The  measures  of  August  4,  had, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nobles,  only  legalized  the  misconduct  of  the 
peasants  and  had  robbed  themselves,  while  the  abolition  of 
the  tithes  had  freed  the  landholders  from  an  impost  without 
relieving  the  poorer  peasantry.  With  regard  to  the  taxes, 
the  hated  taille  and  the  old  obnoxious  customs  duties  were 
all  abolished,  but  were  still  to  be  levied  until  new  arrange- 
ments were  made.  The  rural  mind  naturally  failed  to  under- 
stand the  position.  If  these  taxes  were  abolished,  the 
peasants  were  certainly  not  going  to  pay  them  for  a  time  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  king's  necessities.     The  peasants, 

TOL.  L  O 
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like  the  bourgeois,  wanted  to  get  sU  they  could  for  themselves 
and  could  not  be  made  to  understand  that  the  revenue  for  the 
future  was  to  be  raised  for  national  purposes,  and  not  merely 
to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  tlie  king  and  his  courtiera.  The 
Asacmbly  also  did  nothing,  except  issue  proctaiaations  to  put 
down   the   insun  repression  by  the  national 

guards  of  neiglib  .s  not  the  way  to   prepare 

Fratiee  for  general  rely  served  to  set  the  towns 

against  the  pea$  lowing  this   the  Assembly 

deserves  to  bear  t 

The  condition  classes  in  the  towTis   waa 

even  more  threaten  e  of  order  than  that  of  the 

pea&ante.     The  can  rty  of  the  ouvricrs  of  Fari^ 

and  the  reasons  s  -bodied  men   oould  get  no 

work  and  had  to  1  noticed  in  discuaaiag  tba 

state  of  the  working  classes  in  Paris,  wliich  resenililoii  thtit  of 
the  working  classes  all  over  France.  In  purely  manufacturing 
cities  new  considerations,  both  social  and  economical,  appear  ; 
and  as  Lyons  was  pre-eminently  the  great  manufacturing  city, 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  glance  at  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes  there.'  The  city  contained  150,000  in- 
habitants, and  its  proportion  to  the  other  cities  of  France 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  it  had  one  hundred  and 
fifty  electors  allotted  to  it  in  the  electoral  assembly  of  ita 
bailliage  in  17^0,  while  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles  had  only 
ninety  each.  The  line  between  the  bourgeois  and  the  ouvrier 
class  was  very  clearly  drawn  at  Lyons.  The  bourgeois  class 
were  extremely  wealthy ;  the  municipal  office  of  &hevin  or 
sheriff  conferred  nobility,  and  thus  nobility  was  within  the 
reach  of  every  manufacturer.  The  system  of  manufacturing 
was  not  that  of  largo  manufactures  which  now  prevails.  The 
wealthy  manufacturer   who   undertook    a  large  contract  let 

'  Ballcydier'8  FeivpU  dr.  Lijon  pedant  la  Rii-ohition,  vol.  i.  chap.  j.  ; 
Morin's  Lyon  depuU  la  Rholviioa  dt  1789,  vol.  i.  chap,  iii.,  and  portion- 
larly  the  first  numbers  o£  a  scricB  of  ntticlos,  L'tmurrecliiin  el  le  aiige  d» 
Lyon,  by  d.  Duvaud,  in  tho  ii^vdulion  JVonfatte  for  April,  Maj,  and 
Jnne,  1885. 
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it  out  at  once  to  nmncrous  master-workmen,  each  of  whom 
had  his  own  little  workshop.    The  minute  regulations  which 
ruled  these  workshops  resembled  those  in  force  in  the  gi*eat 
Flemish  cities  in  the  fourteenth  century.    No  master- workmen 
was  allowed  to  employ  more  than  two  hired  labourers  and  two 
apprentices.    The  monopoly  for  each  species  of  work,  whether 
dressing,  weaving,  or  dyeing,  was  possessed  by  a  guild,  and 
though  the  guilds  were  often  collectively  wealthy,  the  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  them  were  often  very  poor.     When  work 
had  been  plentiful,  the  position  of  a  master-workman  was  not 
bad ;  but  even  then  those  who  could  not  get  work  had  often 
no  resource  but  to  starve.    The  punishment  was  often  very 
severe  on  any  master  who  employed  more  than  two  hired 
workmen,  and  thus  the  number  of  unemployed  workmen 
was,  owing  to  the  guild  regulations,  always  large  in  Lyons ; 
and  when  scarcity  of  work  forced  the  master- workmen   to 
dismiss  their  journeymen,  the  number  of  the  unemployed 
was  still  further  increased.     Lyons  had  recently  experienced 
many  bad  years,  owing  to  the  Anglo-mania  in  Paris,  which 
had  caused  English  cloth  to  be  worn  instead  of  Lyons  silk ; 
and  though  the  wealthy  bourgeois  still  lived  very  comfortably 
in  their  luxurious  viUas  round  the  city,  and  could  afford  to 
wait  for  better  times,  scarcity  of  work  meant  to  the  ouvriers  of 
Lyons  simply  starvation.   Even  before  the  revolution  a  distinct 
opposition  existed  between  the  bourgeois  and  the  proletariat^ 
though  their  interest  in  obtaining  work  might  seem  to  be  iden- 
tical, and  it  only  remained  for  further  starvation  to  bring  about 
a  collision.     The  working  men  had  also  been  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  the  freemasons  and  Martinists.    Freemasonry,  as  it 
-has  always   been,  was  rather  a  mode  of   organizing  charity 
than  anything  else,  and  it  was  natui*al  that  the  men  who  had 
been    helped   by   the  freemasons   and    Martinists  should  be 
ready  to  die  for  the  opinions  of  their  l)enefactors.     The  fStes 
of  July  2  and  3,  the  attack  qn  the  castle  of  Pierre  Seize,  the 
Bastille  of  Lyons,  and  the  formation  of  a  bourgeois  guard  of 
"  muscadins,"  have  all  been  noticed,  and  mention  must  now  be 
made  of  the  sympathy  felt  by  the  working  classes  of  Lyons  for 
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the  pesbsants  outside  the  walls.  While  the  bourgeois  guards 
of  Lyons  wcro  helping  the  bourgeois  of  Grenoble  ami  other 
towna  to  put  down  the  pcasanU  of  Dauphini^,  many  of  the 
unemplioyed  workmen  of  Lyona  escaped  from  the  city  and 
joined  the  riutera.  High  prices  always  affected  the  ouviicrs, 
and  eBpt'cially  the  joum  '  "  mrers  fii-st.     The  bourgeois 

and  even  the  master-W'  d  always  some  savings  on 

which  tliey  could  live  1  les,  but  scarcity  of  work  and 

an  inCTi-ane  in  tho  price  iicant  imniudiato  starvatioo 

to  the  workmen.     Yet  question  of  the  subsistence 

of  the  ouvriera  was  ali  ;  y  ignored  by  the  National 

Assembly     The  dcput  rly  all  of  bourgeois  famihes 

themaelvea,  and  since  tl  uen,  although  they  had  mads 

themselves  disagiecabl.  ing  Claude  Uucz  at  Troyea^ 

and  in  other  bread  riota,  1  .^..u  kept  from  actual  rebellion 
by  the  vi;^oroua  action  of  flie  national  ;,'iiard.s,  the  dc]>utiea  did 
not  trouble  about  them.  Therefore,  while  the  Assembly,  under 
the  influence  of  Salomon's  reiwrt,  was  legislating  for  the  peasant, 
it  neglected  the  working  man  in  the  great  citiesi  Rousseau 
and  his  sympathizers  had  wi'itten  much  about  the  poverty  of 
the  tillers  of  the  soil ;  but  there  was  no  romance  about  the 
poor  journeymen  workmen,  and  while  the  sympathy  of  the 
philanthropists  and  the  Assembly  was  moved  for  the  peasant, 
it  was  not  much  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  workman. 
Bitterly  was  France  to  expiate  the  neglect  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  for  only  four  years  later  the  condition  of  the 
working  men  became  the  great  critical  question.  This  neglect 
of  the  working  classes  proved  once  more  the  selfishness  of  the 
bourgeois  as  a  class,  which  appeared  in  the  great  mistakes 
they  made  when  they  drew  up  a  constitution  appropriate 
only  to  a  France  consisting  of  comfortable  boui'geois.  The 
really  democratic  loaders  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
this  mistake,  and  Danton  declared  in  later  days  that  from  the 
wealth  and  selfishness  of  her  bourgeois  France  must  turn  to 
the  patriotism  and  the  numbers  of  her  ouvriers. 

The  cbief  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  the  troubles  in 
the  provinces  in  the   latter  months  of  1789   was   that  the 
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Assembly  was  utterly  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  grave 
practical  questions  which  were  before  it.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  draw  up  a  theoretically  perfect  constitution,  while  the 
great  economical  causes  which  had  produced  the  revolution  in 
the  provinces  were  neglected  with  an  entire  neglect,  which 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  new  constitution.  To  the  gradual 
formation  of  that  new  constitution  it  is^  now  necessary  to 
turn;  but  while  following  the  progress  of  the  revolution  in 
Paris  and  the  history  of  the  Assembly,  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  every  stage  of  this  progress  waa  followed 
with  the  keenest  interest  in  the  provinces,  that  the  provincial 
cities  were  marching  forward  as  quickly  as  Paris  itself,  and 
that  any  neglect  of  their  particular  grievances  was  sure  to  be 
followed  by  risings  of  the  peasants  and  ouvriers.  All  news 
was  eagerly  devoured  by  the  provincial  populace.  Journals 
were  started,  like  the  Feuille  Villageoise,  to  inform  even  the 
most  remote  villages  how  matters  were  progressing  at  Paris  ; 
and  when  Mirabeau's  great  plan  of  an  appeal  to  the  provinces 
is  discussed,  it  will  be  found  that  public  opinion  in  the  pro- 
vinces had  advanced  as  quickly  and  as  &r  as  in  the  capitaL 
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Disorderly  character  of  the  debates  in  ihe  Assembly— Debate  on  t 
number   of   chambers — The   question    of   the  veto — Appearance  of 

parties— Duvril  d'Espr^mcsnil— Mirabeau-Tonneau- Tlie  bishops — 
The  Archbisliop  of  Aix — The  right— Mounier  and  Malouet— The 
left— The  extreme  left— The  centre— Garal— Excitement  in  Paris 
— New  journals — Marat — The  king  and  the  army — The  mob  of 
women — Their  arrival  at  Versailles — Royal  carriages  stopped — 
Arrival  of  Lafaycile — Attack  on  the  palace — Who  was  to  blame? — 
Importance  of  events — Retirement  of  Mounier. 

While  the  provinces  were  thus  organizing  national  guards 
and  municipalities,  and  while  the  spirit  of  revolution  was 
spreading  through  France  and  declaring  itself  in  every  dis- 
trict, the  Assembly,  which  should  have  been  the  centre  of  all 
revolutionary  impulse,  was  continuing  to  waste  precious  time. 
The  causes  of  this  singular  lack  of  practical  power,  and  of  the 
many  failures  to  make  use  of  great  opportunities,  are  not  only 
to  be  found  in  the  theoretical  character  of  the  political  ideaa 
of  individual  members  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  true  tliat  the 
majority  of  the  deputies  were  theorists,  whose  desire  was  to 
put  into  practice  the  various  maxims  of  their  favourite  philo- 
sophical authors ;  but  it  was  rather  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
Assembly,  as  an  Assembly,  than  to  the  character  of  the  depu- 
ties, that  the  waste  of  time  must  be  attiubutcd.  A  striking 
proof  of  this  is  atlbrded  by  the  excellent  work  done  by  many 
of  the  committees  or  bureaux  of  the  Assembly.  Tliese  com- 
mittees consisted  of  but  very  few  members,  who  appointed  a 
reporter,  and  many  of  tlicir  reports  are  models  of  careful  and 
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yet  unpretentious  work.     Business  was  conducted  in  them 
with  despatch  and  thoroughness,  while  in  the  Assembly  itself 
business  remained  almost  at  a  standstill.    The  want  of  method 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  was  soon  perceived  by 
Mirabeau  to  be  the  source  of  all  the  waste  of  time,  and  he  at 
once  sought  a  practical  remedy.     Throughout  the  month  of 
August,  Paris  had  been  crowded  with  Englishmen,  who  had  come 
over  to  see  the  city  which  had  just  been  the  scene  of  such 
stirring  events,  and  to  hear  a  debate  in  the  National  Assembly. 
Among  them  were  most  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Whig 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  sympathized  with  the 
Revolution,  but  who  were  surprised  at  the  unbusinesslike  and 
disorderly  character  of  the  sittings  of  the  great  Assembly, 
There  was  no  real  order  of  procedure,  and  very  little  attempt 
to    preserve  silence;   every  sort  of  obstruction  and  every 
description  of  personal  abuse  was  freely  indulged  in.    The 
Baron  de  Gauville  mentions  in  his  memoirs,^  that  when  a  vote 
was  taken  "  par  assis  et  levd,"  that  is,  by  the  voters  for  or 
against  a  motion  rising  or  retaining  their  seats,  it  was  the 
custom  of  those  who  retained  their  seats,  either  to  drag  their 
neighbours  down  by  their  coat-tails,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  coats,  or  to  make  them  rise  by  the  application  of  a  smart 
kick.     To  remedy  these  evils,  Mr.  Samuel  Romilly,'  the  emi- 
nent Whig  lawyer,  who  was  afterwards  solicitor-general,  at  the 
request  of  his  friend  Mirabeau  compiled  a  careful  digest  of  the 
rules  of  procedure  observed  in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
which  Dumont  translated  into  French,  and  Mirabeau  himself 
presented  to  the  Assembly.     The  National  Assembly,  how- 
ever, was  far  too  French  to  wish  to  copy  English  procedure, 
and  preferred  to  go  on  in  its  own  disorderly  fashion.   Extreme 
confusion  was  the  result.     Deputies,  instead  of  speaking  from 
their  places,  had  to  climb  up  into  a  lofty  pulpit  or  tribune, 
and  while  one  member  was  delivering  his  oration,  others  would 
be  on  the  steps  on  either  side  trying  to  drag  him  down,  or 
sometimes  to  throw  him  over.     When  an  orator  did  get  a  firm 
footing  in  the  tribune,  he  persisted  in  speaking  at  great  length, 

^  Mkmoiru^  p.  23.  *  Bomilly's  Memoirs^  voL  L  p.  lOi. 
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and  with  such  tiresome  verbosity,  that,  on  August  5,  Charles 
l!Van9oi8  Boudie,  a  deputy  for  Aix,  proposed  that  no  speech 
should  be  allowed  to  last  more  than  £ve  minutes,  which  would 
have  certainly  facilitated  business,  but  also  have  checked  the 
eloquence  of  Miral>eau  and  Cazalfes.  The  individual  deputies 
were  so'littln  known  by  r'-'-^  "--'  "he  strangers,  who  walked 
about  the  hall  during  a  t  m  took  the  opportunity  of 

voting.     Fiirthev,  the  Rit  re  largely  occupied  with  the 

reading  of  numerous  1     en.  tions  on  every  imaginable 

subject,  and  with  listen!  ^  »jd  tedious  addresses  from 

deputations  of  all  sorts—  .  es  from  a  mob-meeting  in  tlie 

Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  or  irom  the  hairdresaora  of  Paris,  or  at 
another  tiuie  from  the  compatriots  of  the  oldest  man  in 
France,  the  centenarian  of  Mount  Jura,  presenting  him  to  the 
Assembly.  These  childiah  performances  were  of  themselves 
enough  to  hinder  work,  and  along  with  it  there  was  carried 
on  a  course  of  systematic  obstruction,  chiefly  by  certain  of  the 
young  nobles,  who, much  against  their  will,  formed  part  of  the 
Assembly.  All  this  obstruction  and  confusion  was  intensified 
by  the  fact  that  the  Assembly  was  not  yet  divided  into  par- 
ties, though  similarity  of  opinions  had  already  formed  small 
knots  of  friends  and  partisans. 

The  debates  on  the  form  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man  had  been  long  and  violent,  but  real  party  spirit  did  not 
begin  to  appear  until  two  important  practical  questions  arose — 
whether  under  the  new  constitution  there  should  be  one  or  two 
chambers  in  the  new  French  legislature  ;  and  whether  the  king 
should  have  a  veto  on  all  measures  passed  by  that  new  legis- 
lature. The  discussion  on  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  which  dragged  its  weary  length  through  the  month  of 
August  and  part  of  September,  had  not  indicated  any  marked 
diifercnce  of  party ;  but  it  had  shown  the  strong  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  supporters  of  different  philoso]  ihical 
writers.  It  had,  above  all,  proved  clearly  that  a  very  lai'ge 
number  of  deputies  believed  implicitly  in  the  doctrines  of 
Rousseau,  and  they  wrangled  over  the  particular  words  to  be 
used  in  the  declaration,  as  if  each  word  contained  some  car- 
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dinal  point  of  a  new  religion.  But  when,  in  the  month  of 
September,  the  two  new  questions  of  the  number  of  chambers 
and  of  the  king's  veto  were  proposed,  political  instead  of 
philosophical  differences  began  to  appear.  A  committee,  under 
the  title  of  the  Comity  de  .Constitution,  or  Constitutional  Com- 
mittee, had  been  elected  on  July  14,  to  draw  up  the  bases  of  a 
new  French  constitution.  It  consisted  of  Mounier,  Talleyrand, 
Si^yfes,  Clermont-Tonnerre,  Lally-ToUendal,  the  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  Le  Chapelier,  and  Bergasse,  and  had  at  once  elected 
Mounier  its  reporter,  and  prepared  to  follow  his  guidance.  In 
September  he  brought  up  a  report  recommending  that  there 
should  be  two  chambers  in  the  new  French  legislature,  as  there 
were  in  England ;  but  before  any  explanation  was  made  of  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  chambers,  a  very  warm  debate  arose. 
That  there  were  many  admirers  of  English  institutions  in  France 
has  been  noticed,  but  they  were  greatly  outnumbered  in  the 
Assembly  by  those  Frenchmen  who  thought  it  derogatory  to 
copy  England,  and  who  wished  to  strike  out  something  very 
original  and  very  perfect  all  by  themselves.  The  great  majority 
of  the  earlier  leaders  of  the  Assembly  were,  like  Mounier,  in 
favour  of  the  creation  of  two  chambers;  but  new  orators 
came  to  the  front,  who  advocated  the  single  chamber,  and  on 
September  11  the  proposition  of  the  committee  that  there 
should  be  two  chambeA  in  the  new  French  legislature  was 
rejected  by  840  to  89.  On  the  rejection  of  his  scheme,  Mounier 
at  once  resigned  his  seat  on  the  constitutional  committee,  as 
did  also  Bergasse,  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  Clermont-Ton- 
nerre, and  Lally-Tollendal,  and  their  places  were  filled  on 
September  14  by  Target,  Thouret,  Desmeuniers,  Tronchet, 
and  Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne.  Mounier  even  contemplated 
resigning  his  seat  in  the  Assembly,  and  was  only  partly 
propitiated  by  being  elected  president  of  the  Assembly  on 
September  28. 

The  question  of  the  two  chambers  did  not  affect  the 
deputies  or  the  populace  of  Paris  so  much  as  the  question  of 
the  king's  veto.  Those  who  wished  to  imitate  the  English 
constitution  of  course  proposed  that  the  king  should  have  the 
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power  of  vetoing  any  measure  posseJ  by  the  n«w  Ic^elature, 
while  tiie  more  radical  deputies  insisted  that  there  was  no 
resemblance  between  the  position  of  a  confltituUonal  kin^ 
of  Englaod  and  that  of  future  kings  of  France.  The  new 
school  <A  journalists  in  Paris  were  equally  violent  on  this 
subject^  and  whether  the  be  granted  or  not  became 

the  question  of  the  moctl  jer  in  salon  and  tavern. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  i  supported  the  absolute 

veto,  aod   made  an  i  b   in  its  favour  on  Sep- 

tember 1,  of  which  the  i  were  derived  from  a  litUe 

pamphlet  by  the  Man  iix,  who  was  a  Fellow  of  the 

Royal  Society  of  Lone  «  ""roughly  understood  English 
institutiims.*  He  dec  t  veto  was  rejected,  supreme 

executive  power  muse  ihe  king  to  the  Assembly-, 

and  that  he  would  then  ive  at  Constantinople  than  at 

Paris,  because  France  would  have  twelve  handrL'd  tyrants 
instead  of  one,  and  he  preferred  one.  His  strenuous  support 
of  the  absolute  veto  won  him  no  approval  from  the  court,  while 
it  made  the  popular  leaders  in  Paris  suspect  that  he  had 
betrayed  their  cause.  Yet  there  was  no  treachery  in  his 
position  and  no  approach  to  the  court.  Mirabeau,  as  baa 
been  said,  was  an  intensely  practical  statesman,  and  he  saw 
that  practically  the  centre  of  power  must  be  in  the  people,  and 
that  it  mattered  very  little  if  the  king  had  a  veto  or  not,  if 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  really  desired  the  passing  into 
law  of  any  particular  measure.  He  knew,  from  his  study  of 
English  history  and  contemporary  politics,  that  if  tlie  King 
of  Fngland  persistently  vetoed  a  bill  on  which  the  heart  of  the 
people  was  set,  he  would  very  soon  be  overthrown,  and  that  the 
king  would  hardly  dare,  therefore,  to  veto  a  bill  unless  he  felt 
himself  supported  by  the  people.  The  veto,  therefore,  really 
gave  to  the  people,  through  the  king,  the  means  of  checking 
their  own  representatives.  The  absolute  veto  was  then 
advocated  by  Mirabeau  with  all  his  influence,  and  he  might 
possibly  have  carried  the  day  had  not  Necker,  with  his  usual 
'  Un  plagiat  oratoire  de  Mirubeau,  by  F.  A.  Aulard,  in  the  Atttiales  dt 
ta  FiKuiti  dtt  Ltttra  d  Bordeaiix  for  Deceralwr,  1880. 
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stupidity,  interfered.  Lafayette,  not  being  a  practical  states- 
man, was  opposed  to  the  absolute  veto,  and  he  imagined  a 
curious  hybrid  mode  of  procedure,  which  he  called  the  sus- 
pgngive  veto,  in  imitation  of  the  limited  veto  given  to  the 
President  in  the  United  States  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
Congress.  According  to  this  plan,  the  king  might  veto  a  bill 
passed  by  the  legislature,  but  his  veto  only  suspended  the 
passing  of  the  measure  for  six  months,  because  at  the  end  of 
that  time  the  bill  became  law,  if  the  legislature  passed  it  again, 
even  in  spite  of  the  king's  renewed  veto.  Any  more  unstates- 
manlike  compromise  could  hardly  have  been  imagined  It 
would  have  simply  given  the  king  power  to  irritate  the  legisla- 
ture  by  suspending  their  measures,  while  it  deprived  him  of  any 
effectual  authority,  and  made  his  weakness  palpable.  Nccker 
acted  vainly  and  foolishly  on  the  plan  which  Lafayette  had 
vainly  and  foolishly  invented.  As  if  on  purpose  to  destroy 
any  credit  the  king  might  still  possibly  retain,  he  made  the 
king  come  down  to  the  Assembly  and  declare  with  his  own 
mouth  that  he  was  in  favour  of  the  suspensive  veto.  This 
settled  the  question,  and  the  Assembly,  ailer  having  wasted 
months  in  discussing  the  rights  of  man,  now  commenced  its 
laboui^s  of  constitution-making  by  a  ridiculous  compromise, 
which  was  agreed  to  on  September  11  by  684  votes  to  325.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  Volney,  who  remained  calm  enough  to  see 
the  mistakes  which  were  being  made,  proposed  amidst  loud 
applause,  on  September  18,  that  the  National  Assembly  should 
dissolve  itself,  and  make  way  for  a  new  one  elected  on  different 
principles. 

The  discussion  on  the  veto  had  given  for  the  first  time 
some  means  for  analyzing  the  position  of  political  parties 
in  the  Assembly,  and  naming  their  leadera  Hitherto  the 
Assembly  had  only  been  divided  into  the  tiers  ^tat  and  the 
two  sections  of  the  privileged  orders,  which  had,  willingly  and 
unwillingly,  united  with  the  National  Assembly.  To  use  the 
modern  Ficnch  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  extreme  right 
consisted  of  devoted  royalists,  and  the  extreme  left  of  advanced 
reformers;    and  that  there  was  a  centre  of  many  sections 
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between  the  two.  The  deputies  on  tlic  extremo  right  were  at 
this  time  occuiiicO,  aa  they  were  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Aasemhly,  in  the  [iluiuiiiiglabour  of  obstruction.  It  was  headed 
by  Uuvfd  d'Es]jit;uiesnil, a  counsellor  of  the  Parlenicnt  of  Paris, 
and  the  Vicomte  du  Miraboau,  younger  brother  of  the  great 
statesman,  who  was  comm  '  "  u  aa  "  Minibeau-Tonncau," 
or  "Barrel  Mirabeau,"  itundity  and   capacity  foi 

containing  liciuor. 

Jean  Jacques  Duval  lesnil    was   the   son  <rf  an 

administrator  of  the  F;        '■  indies,  who  had  married  the 

daughter  of  Du])lcix,  ana  '  m  at  Pondicherry,  the  capital 

of  the  French  East  Ind"  6.     He  inherited  a  handsome 

fortune,  and,  after  gain'         ■  itation  as  an  avocat  at  the 

court  of  the  Ch^ltelct  leu  the  office  of  a  counsellor  in 

the  Farl^ncnt  of  Pai  c  once  determined  to  make  some 

noise  there,  and  was  most  active  in  tlie  affair  of  tin;  ilirimond 
necklace,  when  he  freely  commented  on  the  conduct  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  in  opposing  the  reversal  of  the  sentence  on 
the  Comte  dc  Tjally.  He  then  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the 
registration  of  Biienne'a  May  edicts,  and  was  in  consequence 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Mount  Saint  Michel,  near  Saint  Malo. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  after  the  dismissal  of  Bricnne,  he  sup- 
l>oitcd  the  theory  of  the  majority  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris, 
tJiat  the  new  States-General  must  bo  c."iactly  like  the  old 
Statcs-Goncrals  of  former  centuries.  Vote  "  par  t5te  "  seemed  to 
him  monstrous,  but  yet  he  was  elected  a  deputy  for  the  noblesse 
of  Paris  becauso  of  his  bold  opposition  to  the  court  in  previous 
years.  He  had  almost  at  once  taken  the  lead  of  the  con- 
servative noblesse  in  the  month  of  May,  and  only  joined  the 
tiers  (5tat  with  the  majority  of  his  estate,  at  the  king's  especial 
command,  when  he  became  the  chief  leader  of  those  deputies 
who  sat  on  the  extreme  right,  and  were  o[iposod  to  all  reform. 
He  had  very  real  bistoncal  learning  and  some  eloquence,  but 
had  become  factious  from  sitting  long  in  a  minority.  He  was 
seriously  convinced  that  France  could  not  continue  to  prosper 
if  the  old  systems  of  law  and  government  were  abolished ; 
but  his  words  seldom  had  any  oScct,  from  the  general  conviction 
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that  his  policy  was  entirely  instigated  by  selfish  motives,  and 
that  he  hoped  to  become  keeper  of  the  seals.      His  personal 
reputation  was  very  low ;  and  he  was  sincerely  disliked  by 
the  courtiers,  who  submitted  to  his  leadership  with  reluctance. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  profound  believer  in  Mesmer  and  Cagliostro, 
and  Mirabcau  cleverly  hit  oflf  his  factious  turbulence,  with  its 
want  of  sincere  purpose,  in  the  nickname  of  "  Crispin-Catilina." 
Louis  Auguste  Riqueti,  Vicomte  de  Mirabeau,  or  Mirabeau- 
Tonneau,  was  a  politician  of  a  very  different  type.     He  was 
the  second  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  and  younger 
brother  of  the  Comte  de  Mirabeau,  and  had  been  from  his 
boyhood  as  much  beloved  by  both  his  parents  as  his  brother 
had  been  detested.     He  had,  of  course,  entered  the  army  like 
other  young  nobles,  and  been  conspicuous  for  every  sort  of 
vice  which  can  be  learnt  in  the  idle  dissipation  of  a  garrison 
town,  but  particularly  for  his  drunkenness,  which  he  afiirmed 
was  the  only  vice  his  brother  had  left  for  him.     He  had  served 
in  America  with  distinction,  and  was  one  of  the  officers  selected 
by  Washington  for  the  American  order  of  Cincinnatua     On 
his  return  to  France  he  had  been  made  colonel  of  the  Regiment 
of  Touraine,  and  made  some  noise  in  Paris  with  his  drunken 
escapades.     During  the  elections  he  had  sat  among  the  nobles 
of  the  Haut-Limousin  as  proxy  for  his  mother,  who  had  large 
estates  in  that  province,  and  had  been  elected  by  them  deputy 
to  the  States-General.     General  attention   had   been   drawn 
upon  him  by  his  brother  s  fame,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  proving 
the  wide  difference  which  existed  between  them.     He  was 
intensely  jealous  of  his  brother's  reputation  as  an  orator,  and 
occasionally  tried  to  rival  him  in  lengthy  speechea     These 
were  failures  ;  but  he  was  more  successful  in  interrupting  the 
progress  of  business  by  practical  jokes  and  drunken  freaks.    It 
was  calculated  a  little  later  that  the  Vicomte  de  Mirabeau 
could  generally  waste  one  sitting  a  week ;  and  that  the  rules 
of  tlie  Assembly  provided  no  means  for  suppressing  such  a 
nuisance  was  one  reason  for  its  waste  of  time,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  his  friends  tried  to  follow  his  example,  and  carried 
out  a  regular  system  of  obstruction. 


2o6  The  Archbislwp  of  Aix.  [chap. 

D'Espr^mesnil  ami  Mirabeau-Tonneau  headed  only  a  small 
body  of  uobles  and  ccmrtiera,  who  were  opposed  to  any  sort  of 
reform  in  the  government  of  France,  anil  who  strove  in  every 
way  to  jnake  the  Aaaeuibly  ridiculous,  together  with  a  very 
few  deputies  of  the  tiers  (-tat  who  were  sincere  believers  in  the 
advantages  of  irrespons''*'"  "ifnnn-nhv  such  as  Charricr,  deputy 
for  the  s^niSchaussiSe  Oi  nguedoc,  who  was  after- 

wards to  lose  his  life  ac  of  a  desperate  royalist 

rising.     Of  far  more  ii  s   the   compact  body  of 

bishops,  who  had  forn  ty  of  clei'gj-,  who  were 

nearly  one  hundred  in       .  vho  sat  on  the  extreme 

right,  ID  the  beliuf  thai  France  was  in  as  great 

peril  as  its  monarch.     '  lid  not  rank  themselves 

among  the  followers  of  1,  but  preferred  a  leader 

of  their  own,  the  leame  mshed  Archbishop  of  Aix. 

Jean  cle  Dieu  Ray"-—-  — sgelin  de  Cuci*  came  of  a 

very  old  Breton  family,  and  was  born  in  1732.  He  had 
always  from  bis  youth  a  predilection  for  the  priesthood,  and, 
after  surronderiug  his  righta  as  eldest  son  to  his  next  bi'otber. 
Lad  been  ordained  in  1755.  His  birth  assured  his  rapid  pro- 
motion in  the  Church,  and  he  became  successively  Grand-Vicar 
of  Rouen  in  1700,  Bishop  of  Lavaur  in  1765,  and  Archbishop 
of  Aix  in  1770  He  was  in  every  respect  superior  to  the 
ordinary  French  prelate,  and  was  both  a  scholar  and  a  politician. 
His  learning,  though  not  of  the  very  greatest,  was  sufSciently 
notable  in  a  French  prelate  to  secure  his  election  to  the 
AcadtSuiie  Francjaise  in  177C  ;  and  in  17bG  he  published  a 
graceful  verse  translation  of  the  Heroides  of  Ovid,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  favourite  poet  of  the  French  bishops.  He 
had  some  experience  of  jK)litics  in  his  diocese,  for  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Aix  was  the  perpetual  president  ()f  the  comniunaut^s 
of  Provence,  who  had  continued  to  meet  for  local  purposes 
after  the  suspension  of  the  E.states  of  Provence  in  103D.  As 
the  revolution  approached  he  gained  much  reputation  and 
popularity  in  Provence,  and  was  elected  to  the  States- General 
for  the  clergy  of  Aix.  He  had  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
Estate  of  the  clergy  in  May  and  June,  17^9,  but  had  attached 
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himself  rather  to  the  party  of  the  Cardinal-Archbishop  of 
Rouen  than  to  the  followers  of  the  more  violent  Archbishop  of 
Paris.  When  the  three  orders  united  at  the  king's  command, 
he  became  still  more  prominent,  for  the  more  prudent  bishops 
now  distrusted  the  Archbishop  of  Paris;  and  he  eventually 
became  their  leader  in  the  place  of  the  Cardinal  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, whose  great  age  prevented  his  constant  attendance  at 
the  stormy  meetings  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Aix  was  too  experienced  a  politician  to  advocate  the 
obstructive  tactics  of  Mirabeau-Tonneau,  and  while  intending 
to  support  the  prerogatives  of  the  king  and  the  inviolability 
of  the  Church  with  all  his  might,  he  saw  no  advantage  in 
exasperating  the  majority  of  the  Assembly.  He  therefore 
boldly  attacked  feudal  privileges  on  August  4,  and  hoped  to 
delay  the  time  when  it  might  be  necessary  to  defend  the 
Church.  But  event  followed  event  more  quickly  than  he 
expected,  and  he  was  soon  obliged  to  use  his  whole  contingent 
of  bishops  in  a  persistent  opposition  to  the  measures  proposed 
to  the  Assembly. 

On  the  right,  as  opposed  to  the  extreme  right,  of  the 
Assembly  sat  the  more  thinking  supporters  of  the  monarchy. 
These  men  were  not  fanatical  admirers  of  the  old  system  of 
government ;  but  they  argued  that  it  should  serve  as  a  basis 
for  refoi-m,  that  the  reforms  should  not  be  excessive,  and  that 
the  Assembly  should  try  rather  to  simplify  the  present  system 
than  to  develop  a  new  one.  The  great  orators  of  this  party, 
Maury,  Cazal^,  and  Montlosier,  had  not  as  yet  become  leaders, 
and  Montlosier  had  indeed  only  just  taken  seat,  and  the  right 
was  at  present  led  by  Mounier  and  Malouet.  It  was  this  party 
which  had  the  majority  in  the  first  constitutional  committee, 
and  which  had  drawn  up  the  first  plan  of  a  constitution.  Now 
that  the  two  chief  points  of  this  constitution  had  been  rejected, 
its  authors  felt  their  weakness  in  the  Assembly,  and  were 
wrathfully  preparing  to  resign  their  seats.  But  the  right 
contained  abler  politicians  than  the  disappointed  constitution- 
makers  ;  and  while  Mounier,  Bergasse,  and  Lally-ToUendal  had 
been  drawing  up  constitutions^  Malouet,  Clermont-Tonnerre, 
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and  the  Eiahnp  of  Langres  had  been  examiniDg  the  political 
situatioa,  and  attempting  to  form  a  party.  In  the  month  of 
August  A  committee  of  fifteen  had  been  formed  out  of  the 
leading  naanibers  of  the  right,  and  each  answered  for  twenty 
supporters,  making  a  compact  party  of  three  hundred  moderate 


reformers  lirmly  attacl 
the  Assemljly.     Unfortu 
veto  proved  that  thia  e: 
that  even  with  the  con.' 
votes  could  be  muster 
all  superior  to  that  of 
committee  saw  tliat  tl 
bound  to  diminish  w 
excitable  Parisians,  an 
and  the  Bishop  of  Lai^. 
on  their  behalf  to  sec  the  ki 


monarchy,  who  could  away 
ote  on  the  question  of  the 
as  far  too  sanguine,  and 
s  and  the  bishops  only  325 
to  the  king  a  position  at 
V -jf  the  United  States.  The 
iience  in  the  Assembly  was 
.  within  a  few  miles  of  tte 
.»  it6  members,  Malouet,  Kedon, 
requested  Nccker  and  Montmoriu 
ig,  and  to  beg  him  to  remove  the 
Assembly  twenty  leagues  further  from  Paris.  The  poor  king 
utterly  failed  to  comprehend  the  wisdom  of  this  advice;  he 
either  went  to  sleep,  or  pretended  to  go  to  sleep,  and  when 
he  woke  up  abruptly  said  "  No,"  and  left  the  Council.'  The 
constitution  of  Mounier  and  the  policy  of  Malouet  sufficiently 
characterizes  the  party  of  the  right  at  this  time.  The  leaders 
were  monarchists,  supporters  of  the  absolute  veto,  and  of  the 
retention  of  some  influence  by  the  king.  Their  weakness  lay 
in  the  fact  that  they  had  got  no  party  together  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  Malouet,  and  so  were  unable  to  do  anything 
but  plan  and  scheme,  while  at  the  same  time,  from  the  very 
number  of  these  leaders,  they  were  unlikely  to  co-operate  long, 
and  a  spirit  of  jealousy  was  sure  to  arise  among  them.  The 
right  was,  in  fact,  disorganized  by  the  vanity  of  Mounier,  and 
was  not  to  play  a  worthy  part  until  its  greatest  orator  and 
representative,  Cazales,  gave  evidence  of  his  great  capacity. 

The  great  party  of  the  left  was  no  better  organized  than 

the  right,  and  not  much  stronger  numerically,  but  it  contained  a 

far  greater  number  of  influential  politicians.     It  was  not  as  yet 

split  up  into  sections,  and  contained  men  of  every  possible 

>  Malouet's  Ukawm,  pp.  303,  301. 
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type,  who  differed  on  every  conceivable  point.  Among  them 
most  be  noted  Si^yfes,  whose  importance  arose  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  past  services ;  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun ;  Rabaut 
de  Saint-Etienne,  the  Protestant  leader ;  Camus,  the  Jansenist ; 
Le  Chapelier  and  Lanjuinais  the  Bretons;  Target^  Thouret, 
Treilhard,  D'Andr^  and  Tronchet,  the  great  lawyers ;  and  a 
group  of  liberal  grand-seigneurs,  such  as  the  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  and  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt. 
Among  them  must  not  be  forgotten  the  leader  of  the  cur&i, 
Qr^oira  All  these  politicians  derived  their  influence  from  their 
oratory  and  power  of  carrying  the  votes  of  the  centre ;  for  though 
the  party  of  the  left  was  not  much  stronger  numerically  than 
the  party  of  the  right,  it  always  succeeded,  on  taking  a  vote  on 
an  important  question  such  as  the  veto,  in  gaining  a  majority. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  the  left  had  such  fixed  political  ideas 
as  the  right,  but  all  the  leaders  were  agreed  in  a  policy  of 
utterly  overthrowing  the  present  system  of  government,  and 
establishing  a  new  one  on  what  they  believed  to  be  true 
political  principles. 

The  extreme  left  consisted,  like  the  extreme  rights  of  a 
very  small  number  of  deputies,  who  were  as  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  really  democratic  government,  as 
D'Esprdmesnil  was  of  maintaining  the  absolute  power  of  the 
king.  They  were  as  violent  politicians  as  the  deputies  of 
the  extreme  right,  and  as  utterly  contemptuous  of  the  centre, 
which  declined  to  follow  their  extreme  councils.  This  small 
knot  of  believers  in  democracy  contained  many  men  whose 
names  were  to  be  famous  throughout  the  history  of  the  Revo- 
lution; among  them  Maximilien  de  Robespierre,  deputy  for 
Artois,  Jer6me  Petion,  Merlin  of  Douai,  Prieur  of  the  Mame, 
Rewbell,  Larevelliiire-Lepaux,  Vadier,  Salle,  Lepeletier  de 
Saint-Fargeau,  and  Francois  Nicolas  Buzot,  deputy  for  Evreux. 
Between  the  left  and  the  extreme  left  sat  a  group  of  young 
nobles,  who  held  very  extreme  opinions,  and  who  were  later 
to  obtain  the  command  over  the  deputies  of  the  centre,  which 
was  now  held  by  more  moderate  men.  This  brilliant  little 
group  was  now  being  formed  under  the  leadership  of  what 
VOL.  I.  P 
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was  called  the  triumvirate,  Adrien  Duport,  Antoine  Pierre 
Joseph  Marie  Bamave,  and  Charles  de  Lameth.  To  them 
adhered  all  the  brilliant  young  nobles  who  had  served  in 
America,  ijotably  Alexandre  do  Lameth,  Alexandre  de  Beau- 
harnais,  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  tlie  Vicomte 
dc  Noaillen,  and  the  amusing  Baron  de  Menou. 

The  triumvirate  had  n  "jr,  obtained  the  influence 

which  it  was  to  exerei  nd  ita  followers  had  not 

entirely  separated  themi  me  deputies  of  the  lefl  and 

extreme  left.     Finally  noticed  that  in  the  month 

of  September,  1789,  tne  was  united  in  favour  of 

the  suspensive  veto      n  non  between   extreme   and 

moderate  partiea  coul  a  on  the  right ;  it  was  not 

until  they  had  woa  <  when  the  Assembly  was  at 

Paris   and  the  king  i,  that  the  victoi's   began  to 

quarrel  among  themselves. 

These  were  the  chief  party  leaders  and  parties  which  had 
begun  to  show  themselves  in  the  September  of  1789,  but  it 
would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  every  deputy 
in  the  Assembly  was  ranked  in  some  party  or  other.  Party 
spirit  and  party  government  are  to  be  found  in  England  alone, 
and  have  an  interesting  history  of  their  own.  In  an  Assembly 
where  the  ministers  have  no  seats  in  the  legislature,  party 
government  is  impossible ;  and  even  if  they  had  had  seats, 
it  is  very  doubtful  if  party  government  could  have  been 
established  in  the  National  Assembly.  In  every  French 
Assembly,  in  the  Constituent,  in  the  Legislative,  in  the  Con- 
vention, in  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  in  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundied,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  members, 
generally  a  good  half,  sat  in  what  was  called  the  "centre." 
These  men  bound  themselves  by  no  political  obligations,  and 
voted  either  according  to  their  own  convictions,  or  from  a 
desire  not  to  offend  the  possessors  of  power.  Malouct  recog- 
nized this  when  he  wished  the  king  to  remove  the  Assembly 
to  a  distance ;  Lafayette  knew  it  when  he  wished  the  Assembly 
to  come  to  Paris ;  and  Mirabeau  again  and  again  cxpeiieneed 
it.     Yet  the  men  who  sat  in  the  centre  were  by  no  means  the 
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least  able  of  the  deputies ;  among  them  were  to  be  found 
philosophers  like  Destutt  de  Tracy,  economists  like  Dupont 
de  Nemours,  wits  like  Brillat-Savarin,  the  author  of  the 
*Physiologie  du  Godt/'  and  men  of  letters  like  Gai-at.  It  was 
the  powerful  voting  influence  of  the  centre  which  every 
orator  strove  to  gain.  It  was  ready  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Mirabeau  or  Si6y^,  Babaut  de  Saint-£tienne  or  Lanjuinais, 
according  to  the  arguments  which  pleased  it  best  at  the 
moment  It  could  not  be  said  to  have  any  leader,  for  it  did 
not  form  a  party,  but  its  spirit  is  best  shown  in  such  men  as 
Barfere,  the  excitable  but  prudent  young  editor  of  the  Point 
du  Jovt/r^  and  Garat^  the  popular  professor  of  history  at  the 
Lycde  of  Paria 

Dominique  Joseph  Garat  was  bom  at  Bayonne  in  1749 
and  was  the  son  of  a  doctor  in  the  Pyrenees.  He  was  educated 
for  the  legal  profession,  and  became  an  avocat  at  Bordeaux. 
But  he  had  no  taste  for  the  law,  and  one  day  set  off  for  Paris 
with  a  tragedy  in  his  pocket  He  at  once  went  to  Panckoucke, 
the  famous  publisher,  who  did  not  publish  his  tragedy,  but, 
recognizing  his  literary  ability,  took  him  on  the  staff  of  the 
Journal  de  Faris,  and  introduced  him  to  his  brother-in-law 
Suard,  and  the  other  men  of  letters  who  met  at  his  house. 
He  soon  became  acquainted  with  Diderot,  D'Alembert,  and 
Buffon,  and  obtained  his  first  literary  success  in  1779,  when 
he  won  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academic  Fran^aise  for  the 
best  Eloge  on  Suger.  He  followed  up  this  success  by  winning 
similar  prizes,  in  1781  and  1784,  for  Eloges  on  Montausier  and 
Fontenelle.  In  1786  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
at  the  Lyc^,  and  the  eloquence  of  his  lectures  soon  attracted 
all  Paris  to  hear  him.  He  became  the  fEishionable  ladies' 
lecturer  of  the  day,  and  was  welcome  in  every  literary  salon. 
When  the  Stktes-Qeneral  was  sunmioned,  he  had  not  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  anywhere,  but  his  compatriots  had  not 
forgotten  him,  and,  to  his  own  surprise,  the  electoral  assembly 
of  the  tiers  dtat  of  Labour  elected  the  brilliant  professor, 
the  fame  of  whose  lectures  and  ^oges  had  reached  even  to  the 
Pyrenees,  their  deputy,  together  with  his  brother.      In  the 
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National  ARsemMy  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  the  centre,  and 
was  a  typical  representative  of  its  political  conduct.  Tlirongh- 
OTit  the  ivhole  session  of  tlie  Assembly  he  never  made  himself 
conspicuous  as  a  partisan,  though  he  was  a  roaily  speaker,  but 
his  vote  Was  always  given  with  the  majority.     This  was  not 


from  any  cowardice  o 
to  a  singular  facility  lor 
temper  was  ea.sily  stirred 
without  any  fixed  politi"' 
motion  pi-oposed  by  itp        u 
scheme  of  policy.     N 
inconsistency;    they  '  i 

away  by  their  feelings,  and 
day's  vote  in  the  exci 
representative  were  th 


t.butwaj^due  rather 
inced.     Like  Bar&re,  his 
lUBlOstic  demonstration ; 
L  t.hey  both  rogartled  every 
th  reference  to  a  general 
1  ought  to  be  accused  of 
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import  of  their  yester- 
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the  brave  and  generous  Frenchmen  of  the  South  ;  both  had  the 
power  of  inspiring  personal  affection ;  both  played  great  parts 
throughout  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  and  outlived  it;  and 
both  died  peacefully  in  their  native  villages,  and  were  followed 
by  mourning  crowds  of  neighbours  to  an  honoured  grave. 
Barfere  and  Garat  were  typical  of  the  deputies  who  sat  in  the 
centre  of  the  National  Assembly  in  this  very  facility  of  con- 
viction ;  they  were  excited  by  every  burst  of  eloquence  in  the 
Assembly  and  every  manifestation  of  popular  feeling  without 
its  walls,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  preserve  the  calm 
judgment  of  an  average  English  member  of  Parliament  sitting 
in  a  House  which  has  learnt  moderation  from  the  le&sons  of 
its  long  history. 

The  debate  on  the  veto  had  had  the  effect  of  bringing  to 
light  the  great  differences  of  opinions  which  existed  among  the 
deputies  to  the  National  Assembly,  but  the  excitement  in  the 
Assembly  was  nothing  to  the  excitement  in  Paris.  Until 
the  month  of  August  the  Parisians  had  been  chiefly  occupied 
in  criticizing  their  new  municipal  government,  and  in  laughing 
at  Lafayette  on  his  white  horse,  whom  nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  ridicule,  the  bourgeois  were  beginning  to  trust  and  to  obey. 
All  through  August  Paris  had  been  crowded  with  foreignera 
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and  country  cousins,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  Parisians,  and 
the  novelty  of  their  having  some  voice  in  the  government  of 
the  city  had  not  yet  worn  off.  But  in  the  month  of  September 
winter  seemed  to  be  very  near  at  hand,  and  the  people  of  Paris 
of  all  classes  began  to  consider  whether  anything  had  yet  been 
done  by  the  Assembly  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  usual 
winter  famine.  The  king's  visit,  on  July  17,  had  had  a  good 
effect,  but  the  influence  of  the  queen  was  too  well  known  for 
any  confidence  to  exist.  On  the  contrary,  a  rumour  was  again 
circulating  that  troops  were  being  concentrated  on  Paris,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  Regiment  de  Flandre  was 
going  into  garrison  at  Versailles.  In  addition  to  their  distrust 
of  the  court,  the  Parisians  were  very  dissatisfied  with  the 
dilatory  behaviour  of  the  Assembly.  It  seemed  to  them  to  be 
merely  wasting  time  in  useless  discussions,  instead  of  caiTying 
out  practical  reforms,  or  doing  anything  to  restore  the  disorder 
of  the  finances.  This  distrust  of  the  court  and  discontent 
with  the  Assembly  was  fostered  by  the  numerous  new  journals 
which  had  been  established  in  Paris  since  the  taking  of  the 
Bastille.  "  Only  bring  the  king  and  the  Assembly  from  Ver- 
sailles to  Paris,"  the  new  journalists  repeated,  "and  have  them 
under  your  own  eyes,  and  you  will  see  that  the  Assembly  will 
not  be  so  slow,  and  that  the  price  of  bread  will  go  down."  The 
debate  on  the  veto  gave  them  a  new  subject  for  argument,  and 
they  really  made  the  populace  believe  that  if  the  absolute  veto 
were  granted  to  the  king  the  price  of  bread  would  rise.  The 
bourgeois  did  not  believe  this,  but  they  were  as  persistent  as 
the  working  classes  in  demanding  the  removal  of  the  king  and 
the  Assembly  to  Paris.  They  knew  that,  if  the  king  were  at 
the  Tuileries,  he  would  be  a  sort  of  hostage  against  any 
royalist  attack  being  made  upon  Paris  from  the  provinces,  and 
felt,  with  Lafayette,  that  they  and  he  would  never  have  the 
influence  over  the  Assembly  which  they  desired  until  it  sat 
in  Paris,  and  was  bound  to  depend  upon  the  National  Guard 
for  protection  against  the  mob.  They  therefore  joined  in  the 
demand  for  the  removal  to  Paris,  and  abused  the  supporters  of 
the  absolute  veto ;  while  the  people,  with  their  keen  sense  of 
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ridicule,  contrived  to  aasociate  the  obnoxious  idea  with  the  king 
and  queen,  by  always  terming  them  Monsieur  and  ModameVeto. 
The  new  journals  had  had  much  to  do  with  exciting  thia 
feeling  against  the  veto  in  all  classea,  and  though  none  of  those 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  between  July  14  and  October  5 
equalled  the  Eevoh'' —  """  "--'-  either  in  circulation  or 
ability,  many  of  thei  tures  which  ought  to  be 

noticed.      Passing  c  iiear   of    Feydel,  a  dry 

but  useful  Humma.  the    Journal    Univereel 

edited  by  one  Pierre  rho  signed  himself  "  the 

revolutionary  sappe  ■naloiust  Iiave  circulated 

only  among  his  friei  tig  class,  a  very  notable 

journal  is  the   Jottr:  w  G'doyen,  of  which  the 

first  number  appear  3,     It  was  edited  by  a 

Breton  lady,  Louise  d  ,  i rho  had  accompanied  lier 

father  to  Paris  on  tus  eieetion  do  the  States-General.  She 
had  been  inspired  by  the  numerous  journals  which  were  being 
Btarted  around  her  to  attempt  one  herself,  and  had  such 
success,  that  in  the  n],onth  of  December  a  journalist  named 
Robert,  who  had  an  eye  to  business,  married  her,  and  merged 
her  journal  with  his,  under  the  title  of  the  Mercure  Sational. 
Far  more  remarkable  than  these  journals  were  the  Chronique 
de  Paris,  the  Jowmal  des  Debats  et  dea  Decrets,  and  the  Ami 
du  Peuple.  The  Chronique  de  Paris  was  established  to  meet 
a  real  need.  There  was  no  Journal  existing  which  appealed 
exclusively  to  the  bourgeois.  The  Revolutions  de  Paris  often 
went  too  far  for  them,  and  the  Point  du  Jour,  the  Patriate 
Franfaie,  and  the  Courrier  de  Provence  were  too  exclusively 
devoted  to  explaining  the  sentiments  of  Barrfere,  Brissot,  and 
Mirabeau  to  be  infiuential  among  the  whole  bourgeois  class. 
The  editors  of  the  new  journal  were  not  particularly  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large  circidation 
by  not  obtruding  their  own  ideas.  They  wisely  engaged  a 
large  body  of  contributors  to  write  for  them,  instead  of  con- 
fining themselves  to  one  or  two,  and  thus  contrived  to  give 
great  variety  to  every  number.  Among  the  writers  they 
engaged   were   such   distinguished   men   as    Condorceb    and 
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Rabaut  de  Saini-Etienne,  and  throughout  the  sitting  of  the 
Constituent  A&sembly  they  managed  to  exactly  suit  the 
bourgeois  taste,  not  only  in  Paris  but  in  the  provinces,  so  that 
their  paper,  though  not  a  power  in  the  land,  like  the  involutions 
de  Paris,  was  widely  read,  and  had  considerable  influence  in 
forming  the  opinions  of  the  whole  bourgeois  class.  The 
Journal  des  Debats,  which  still  exists,  arose  in  a  very  different 
fashion.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  corresponding  com- 
mittees established  in  every  important  town  in  France  after 
the  election  of  the  deputies  to  the  States-Gtoneral,  and  of  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  demanded  information  as  to  what 
was  being  done  at  Paris  and  Versailles  from  their  deputies. 
Especially  eager  for  information  were  the  rival  cities  of  Riom 
and  Clermont-Ferrand  in  Lower  Auvergne,  and  very  competent 
was  at  least  one  deputy  for  the  latter  city,  Gaulthier  de  Biau- 
zat,  to  give  it  well  and  succinctly.  The  popularity  of  Gaul- 
thier^s  reports,  which  were  read  aloud  in  the  theatre  of 
Clermont-Ferrand,*  made  him  think  of  printing  them,  and 
from  this  idea  arose  the  Journal  des  Dibats,  In  the  month 
of  August,  Gaulthier  de  Biauzat  and  Huguet,  deputies  for 
Clermont-Ferrand,  and  Grenier,  deputy  for  Riom,  agreed  to 
write  a  new  weekly  journal  without  pay,  on  condition  that 
copies  should  be  sent  gratis  to  Auvergne,  while  Baudouin, 
the  printer  to  the  Assembly,  and  an  elector  for  Paris,  agreed 
to  print  and  publish  it  on  these  conditions.  The  journal 
soon  attained  a  wide  provincial  circulation,  for  it  was  very 
ably  written,  and  its  account  of  the  debates  in  the  Assembly 
and  of  events  in  Paris,  without  being  so  full  as  the  Moniteur, 
was  undoubtedly  the  best  published  in  any  weekly  journal 

On  September  12  appeared  the  first  number  of  a  journal, 
which  was  soon  to  change  its  name  to  the  Ami  du  Peuple, 
and  to  be  the  most  characteristic  journal  of  the  whole  revolu- 
tionary period.  Its  founder  was  one  of  the  most  maligned 
men  of  his  time,  and  as  he  typifies  a  large  class  of  persons  at 
this  period,  it  is  worth  while  analyzing  his  career  somewhat 

^  See  chap.  vL  p.  170 ;    and  M^'b  Im  FondcUewn  du  Journal  des 
D&xxlU. 
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minutely.  Jean  Paul  Marat  was  bom  at  Boudiy,  near  Neuf- 
chatel,  in  Switzerland,  on  April  13,  1742.^  His  father,  who 
spelt  his  name ''  Mara,"  was  a  physician  of  some  ability,  and,  on 
being  exiled  from  his  native  island  of  Sai^dinia  for  abandoning 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  had  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Switzerland  and  married  a  Swiss  Protestant.  Jean  Paul  was 
the  eldest  of  three  sons;  his  next  brother  settled  down  as 
a  watchmaker  at  Geneva,  and  his  youngest  brother  entered 
the  service  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Russian  army  under  the  title  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Boudry.  Jean  Paul  was  from  his  childhood  of  an  intensely 
sensitive  and  excitable  disposition,  and  also  so  quick  at  his 
books  that  he  became  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  acquainted 
with  most  modem  languages.  As  his  chief  taste,  however, 
seemed  to  be  for  natural  science,  he  was  intended  to  follow 
his  father's  profession,  and  was,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  sent  to 
study  medicine  at  the  University  of  Bordeaux.  He  there 
obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession,  but  devoted 
himself  particularly  to  the  sciences  of  optics  and  electricity. 
From  Bordeaux  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  effected  a  remark- 
able cure  of  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  which  had  been  abandoned 
as  hopeless  both  by  physicians  and  quacks,  by  means  of 
electricity.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  finally 
to  London,  where  he  set  up  in  practice  in  Church  Street^  Soho, 
then  one  of  the  most  fashionable  districts  in  London.  He 
must  soon  have  formed  a  good  practice,  for  he  stopped  in 
London,  with  occasional  visits  to  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  for 
ten  years,  and  only  left  it  to  take  up  an  appointment  at  the 
French  court.  While  in  London  he  wrote  his  first  book,  and 
in  1772  and  1773  he  published  the  first  two  volumes  of  a 
philosophical  and  physiological  "  Essay  on  Man."  The  point 
he  discussed  was  the  old  problem  of  the  relation  between  body 
and  mind,  and  he  treated  it  in  a  very  interesting  manner 
from  the  physiological  point  of  view.  Ho  held  some  extra- 
ordinary theory  about  the  existence  of  some  fluid  in  the  veins 
which  acted  on  the  mind,  which,  however,  does  not  impair  the 
^  Marat,  Etprii  politique,  by  F.  Clievremont.    2  yolfl.    PariB  :  1880. 
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interest  of  his  inquiries  into  the  cause  Of  dreams,  or  dimmish 
the  respect  felt  for  his  wide  reading  and  extensive  knowledge 
both  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophical  and  medical  authors. 
He  shows  a  wide  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  and 
while  writing  in  good  English  freely  quotes  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  writers.  In  one  part  of  his  book  he 
declared  that  it  was  ridiculous  for  any  one  to  make  psychical 
researches  without  having  some  knowledge  of  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  openly  attacked  Helv^tius  for  despising 
scientific  knowledge  in  his  famous  "De  TEsprit."  Voltaire 
naturally  took  the  side  of  Helv^tius,  and  did  the  young  author 
the  honour  of  noticing,  and  very  severely  criticizing,  his  book. 
Marat  himself  translated  it  into  French,  and  published  it  at 
Amsterdam  in  1775.  His  next  work  was  of  a  political  character. 
He  had  got  mixed  up  with  some  of  the  popular  societies  in 
England,  which  were  striving  to  obtam  a  thorough  reform  of 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  in  1774  published  a  work,  which  he  entitled  ''  The  Chains 
of  Slavery/'  In  this  book,  which  is  partly  historical  and  partly 
political,  he  begs  the  electors  to  take  more  care  in  the  choice  of 
their  representatives.  It  is  written  in  a  very  declamatory 
style,  and  strikes  the  note  of  the  responsibility  of  representa- 
tives to  their  constituents,  which  is  the  key-note  of  all  his  poli- 
tical ideas.  The  book  is  published  in  quarto, "and  is  printed 
on  fine  paper,  so  that  it  can  hardly  have  been  meant  to  appeal 
to  the  populace ;  but  it  nevertheless  procured  him  the  honorary 
membership  of  the  popular  societies  of  Newcastle  and  other 
great  northern  cities.  Subsequently  he  again  returned  to  his 
profession,  and  after  publishing  a  medical  tract  in  1775,  of  which 
no  copy  is  known  to  exist,  he  published  "  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature,  Cause,  and  Cure  of  a  Singular  Disease  of  the  Eyes,"  in 
1776.^  In  this  little  pamphlet  there  is  no  violent  language ;  it 
describes  the  disease  and  the  cases  he  had  cured  in  perfectly 
simple  language,  and  shows  at  least  that  he  was  no  mere  quack, 
but  a  scientific  physician.  On  June  30, 1775,  he  had,  while  on 
a  visit  to  Scotland,  received  the  honorary  degree  of  M.D.  from 

^  See  Aead&my  of  September  23, 1882. 
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the  TJnivenjity  of  St  Andrews  for  hia  eminence  as  a  doctor,  and 
had  probably  received  aimilar  complimcDta  from  other  imiver- 
Bitiea,  because,  on  June  24, 1777,  Jean  Paul  Marat,  "  medecin 
de  plusieura  faculty  d'Angleterre,"  was  appointed,  for  Ills  gQod 
character  and  high  reputation  aa  a  doctor,  physician  to  the 
body-guard  of  the  C(  th  a  salary  of  a  thousand 

livres  a  year  and  alli  Ice  up  this  court  appoint- 

ment he  moved  to  1  icquired  a  large  practice 

there,  and  the  name  of  the  incurables,"  froni 

the  number  of  hopelea  uccessful  in  treating.    He 

also  moved  in  the  besi,  o  ;  the  court,  and  won  the 

affections  of  the  Ma  spine  for  saving  her  life. 

For  some  reason   oi  ■obably  because  he    had 

obtained  a  competent  lired  to  satisfy  his  ambi- 

tion, he  resigned  his  iit  in  1783,  and  devoted 

himself  to  scieace.  He  had  Jong  observed  tho  plionnnitmaof 
heat,  light,  and  electricity,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  five 
years  published  the  result  of  his  experiments,  and  presented 
them  to  the  Academy  of  Scieneea  His  hard  work  won  him 
the  friendship  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  but  the  violence  with 
which  he  attacked  his  adversaries,  and  his  audacity  in  doubt- 
ing the  conclusions  of  Newton,  prevented  him  from  obtaining 
a  seat  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  When  he  recognized  that 
the  hostility  to  himself  prevented  due  recognition  of  his  work, 
he  determined  to  win  the  approbation  of  the  Academy  by 
concealing  his  name ;  and  his  translation  of  the  "  Optics  "  of 
Newton,  which  was  covered  by  the  name  of  M.  de  Beauz^, 
and  published  in  1788,  was  at  once  crowned  by  the  very 
Academy  which  had  rejected  him.  His  political  work 
during  these  years  was  confined  to  a  treatise,  in  imitation  of 
Beecaria,  on  the  subject  of  punishments.  The  approach  of  the 
States-General,  however,  revived  his  political  enthusiasm,  and 
in  the  March  of  1789,  when  he  believed  himself  to  be  dying, 
he  published  his  "  Od'rande  i  la  patrie,"  which  was  followed 
in  quick  succession  by  a  supplement  and  other  pamphlets.  Of 
these  distinctly  the  most  able  is  the  "  Tableau  des  Vices  de  la 
Constitution  Anglaise,"  which  he  presented  to  the  Assembly  in 
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September,  1789.  In  it  he  points  out  what  he  had  learnt  in 
the  popular  societies  of  England,  that  the  English  people  was  by 
no  means  so  well  governed  as  it  was  supposed  to  be ;  that  the 
influence  of  the  king  and  the  ministry  was  overwhelming 
through  the  extent  of  patronage,  and  that  the  rich  there 
bought  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  they  bought  estates. 
Marat  then  felt  that  he  could  not  express  himself  frequently 
enough  in  pamphlets,  and  on  September  12  appeared  the  first 
number  of  a  journal  written  entirely  by  himself,  called  the 
Journal  du  Peuple,  which  title  was  changed  to  that  of  Ami 
du  Peuple,  or  The  People's  Friend,  with  the  fourth  number. 
To  understand  the  man,  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of  precon- 
ceived ideas.  Suspicious  and  irritable,  excitable  and  sensitive 
to  an  extreme,  he  attacked  everybody,  and  attacked  them 
all  with  unaccustomed  violence;  but  with  all  this  he  was 
in  private  life  a  highly  educated  gentleman.  The  extent  of 
his  attainments  appears  from  his  numerous  works,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  could  not  for  years  have  been  a  fashion- 
able physician  and  held  a  court  appointment  without  being 
perfectly  polite  and  well  bred.  His  fieiults  arose  from  his 
irritable  and  suspicious  nature,  and  years  of  persecution  made 
him  half-insane  towards  the  end  of  his  life ;  but  in  September, 
1789,  he  was  in  perfect  possession  of  his  senses,  and  the  very 
popularity  of  his  journal  showed  how  congenial  his  gospel  of 
Huspicion  was  to  the  Parisians. 

Was  there  any  ground  for  the  distrust  entertained  by  the 
people  of  Paris  and  fostered  by  the  journalists  towards  the 
court  ?  Undoubtedly  there  was.  The  king  was  being  again 
and  again  pressed  to  leave  Versailles  for  Compifegne  or  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  was  certain  to  yield  at  last  to  the  solicitations 
of  the  queen.  She  had  not  been  crushed  by  the  failure  of 
Broglie's  scheme,  and  now  rested  her  entire  hopes  upon  the 
Marquis  de  Bouill^,  who,  as  commander-in-chief  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  had  his  head-quarters  at  Metz.  The  Comte  d'Estaing, 
the  commandant  of  the  National  Guard  of  Versailles,  was  ready, 
not  only  to  connive  at  the  escape  of  the  royal  family,  but  even 
to  cover  it,  and  had  for  that  purpose  got  leave  from  the 
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municipality  to  be  freo  to  act  against  any  movement  from  Paris 
on  Versailles.  Any  attempt  to  escape  would  be  useless  with- 
out the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  king's  body-guard  and  of 
the  garrison  of  Vei-sailles,  To  prove  and  inflame  their  loyalty, 
the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family  came  to  witness  the  great 
banquet  which  was  gi'  er  I,  by  the  body-guard 

to  the  B^iinc-nt  de  theatre  of  the  Chateau. 

Their  reception   was  stic;   and  tha   delighted 

soldiery  sang  with  forvm     I  Dng  out  of  Gi^try's  opera, 

"  Richard  Cctur  de  Li  rd,  O  mon  Roi,  I'umvere 

t'abandonne."     Then,  -..^-ii  m,,  they  tore  ofl'  their  tri- 

coloured  cockades  and  b  ones.'    The  war  against 

tricoloured   cockades  the  next  day,  when  tha 

maids  of  honour  pin  on  every  courtier's  breast, 

and  Laurent  Locointre,  t  iraper  of  Versailles  and  one  of 

the  captains  of  the  local  INational  Guard,  was  publiclj'  insulted 
in  the  palace.  This  news  fed  the  flame  of  suspicion  among  the 
Parisians ;  they  now  felt  no  doubt  that  the  king  would  retire 
into  some  gairison  town  and  collect  forces  to  besiege  and 
punish  them.  The  journalists  fanned  this  mood  of  suspicious 
anger,  and  all  Parisians,  from  the  wealthy  bourgeois  to  the 
poorest  starving  ouvrier,  were  determined  that  the  king  should 
come  to  Paris,  though  they  did  not  know  exactly  how  he  could 
bo  compelled  to  do  so.  Lafayette  was  equally  desirous  to 
achieve  the  same  result  for  his  own  purposes,  but  also  did 
not  know  how  to  manage  it.  The  terrible  starvation  which 
waa  increasing  in  Paris  settled  the  difficulty,  and  also  gave 
Lafayette  an  opportunity  to  pose  as  the  saviour  of  the 
nionarchy. 

On  October  5,  at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
tocsin  began  to  ring  in   Paris.*     National   guards  bigan  to 

•  Miot  de  Melito'B  fSirarnru,  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  16. 

'  For  tlie  eventa  of  October  5  and  6,  see  the  iftnurt'res  of  Miot  de  Melito, 
vol.  i.  pp.  18-23  ;  the  CoiTftponrfaiiee  eiifre  MWahtaM,  el  La  Marck,  vol.  L 
pp.  82-80  ;  Lafayette's  AJimmret,  vol.  ii.  pp.  339,  340,  and  347-349, 
Paris,  1837  ;  and  Lajoviit^  de*  5  rf  6  Octobre,  1789,— a  letter  written  to 
his  wife  on  October  0,  by  an  eye-witneas,  the  Marquis  de  Paroy — in  the 
ICeBue  de  la  lliaoljitioti  fur  Januaiy,  1883. 
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appear  in  the  streets,  and  a  woman  collected  other  women 
round  her  in  the  market  by  beating  a  big  drum.  Tet  the 
rabble  of  Paris  did  not  accumulate  with  the  same  vivacity  of 
July  14 ;  the  national  guards  had  done  their  work  of  main- 
taining order  thoroughly,  and  had  terrified  them,  while  a 
month  or  two's  imprisonment  for  trying  to  get  up  a  riot  on 
the  subject  of  the  veto  had  made  Saint-Uuruge  more  cautious, 
and  other  leaders  afraid  to  suffer  a  similar  punishment.  The 
women  of  Paris  knew  no  such  fears.  How  they  were  collected 
together  in  the  great  square  before  the  H6tel  de  Yille  no  one 
has  been  able  to  explain.  Whether  it  was  by  some  secret 
machination  of  Orleans  or  Lafayette,  or  owing  to  the  maternal 
instinct,  which  would  not  let  them  see  their  children  starve 
before  their  eyes,  that  they  had  assembled,  matters  little; 
the  fSu^t  remained  that  there  were  some  five  thousand  women 
in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  in  a  state  of  frenzied  excitement,  many 
of  them  starving,  and  all  desirous  that  some  one  should  be 
punished  for  their  sufferings.  Bailly  and  the  municipality 
were  at  their  wits'  end,  and  occupied  themselves  in  sending 
out  messengers  for  Lafayette  every  few  minutes.  The  starving 
women  would  not  wait  for  the  commandant  of  the  National 
Guard,  but  seized  an  unfortunate  abb^  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille, 
and  were  proceeding  to  hang  him,  when  a  man  of  energy 
appeared  on  the  scene.  It  was  Stanislas  Maillard,^  one  of  the 
conquerors  of  the  Bastille,  and  now  a  captain  in  the  volunteer 
corps  which  bore  that  name,  who  happened  at  about  seven 
o'clock  to  be  going  to  the  municipality  to  make  some  requisi- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  perfect  presence 
of  mind,  as  he  had  proved  in  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  and 
was  to  prove  again  in  the  massacres  of  September,  and  took 
in  the  state  of  affairs  at  a  glance ;  he  at  once  seized  a  drum, 
and,  shouting  "A  Versailles  l"  said  exactly  what  the  women 
wanted,  and  reminded  them  then  that  there  would  be  bread 
enough  in  Paris  if  the  king  were  only  thera  They  dropped 
their  victim  at  once,  and,  crowding  together  under  leaders 
of  their  own,  among  whom  stood  pre-eminent  Theroigne  de 
*  iS^Huku  MaiUard^  by  Alexandre  Sorel,  p.  12.    Pans  :  18G2. 
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M^ricourt  with  a  naked  sabre,  followed  Maillard  with  loud 
criea  on  the  road  to  Versailles.  They  were  accompanied  by 
a  crowd  of  tbe  lowest  and  poorest  of  the  rabble  of  Paris,  and 
followetl  at  a  little  distance  by  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille, 
marching  in  regular  order,  not  to  co-operate  in  their  moveotent, 
but  to  protect  them  U  "he  municipality  ordered 

Lafayette  to  follow  at  n  ->  prevent  bloodshed.    He 

ordered  the  paid  bati  tv  Gardes  Fran^aises,  to 

get  under  arms,  and  coi  ions  volunteer  battalions 

in  different  quarters,  i  rdering  an  advance  till 

about  four  o'clock  in  He  wished  to  be  the 

saviour  of  the  king,  and  t  be  sufficiently  glorious 

to  forestall  the  danger. 

Meanwhile  the  nov  in  was  rin^ng  in  Paris, 

and  that  a  mob  was  j  jrsailles,  was  brought  to 

the  king,  wLilii  he  was  hunting  in  the  forest  of  Raiiiboiiillet, 
at  about  half-paat  one.  He  received  the  news  with  his  usual 
indifference,  but  nevertheless  returned  at  once  to  the  palace, 
where  he  found  all  the  four  companies  of  the  body-guard,  six 
hundred  in  number,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  in  the  Cour 
dea  Ministres,  and  the  Regiment  de  Flandre  along  the  Place 
d'Armes.  On  the  left  of  the  Place  d'Armes  also,  in  the 
former  barracks  of  the  Gardes  Franpaisea,  which  were  now 
their  head-quartera,  had  collected  some  two  hundred  of  the 
national  guards  of  Versailles.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock 
the  women  reached  Versailles,  covered  with  mud, for  the  weather 
was  very  bad,  and  it  had  been  raining  all  day.  ^  Some  went  at 
once  to  the  palace  and  demanded  food,  which  was  readily  given 
to  them ;  but  the  greater  part,  still  under  the  leadership  of 
Maillard,  went  to  the  hall  where  the  Assembly  was  sitting, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mounier.  Maillard  addressed  Mounier 
on  behalf  of  the  women,  demanding  that  the  price  of  bread 
should  be  lowered  by  a  decree,  and  the  Assembly  then  decided 
that  a  deputation  of  their  own  members  should  accompany  a 
deputation  of  the  women  to  the  king.  The  deputations  were 
most  graciously  received  by  Louis  with  all  the  goodness  of  hia 
'  The  Marqnia  de  Paroy's  letter,  p.  3. 
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heart;  but,  On  getting  outside  the  palace  gate,  tlie  women  were 
nearly  torn  in  pieces  by  their  sisters  for  submitting  to  that 
gracious  reception.  Many  of  the  wpweo  had  remained  in  tlie 
Assembly,  filling  the  galleries  and  even  the  body  of  the  hall 
and  they  now  ciied  out  for  the  members  to  go  on  doing 
something,  and  above  all  to  "'—*"■■"  to  give  them  all  plenty 
of  food   in  Paris;   but   B  laved  courageously,  and 

declared  that  the  Assembi  t  deliberate  under  pres- 

sure.    Many  of  the  womei-  Je  their  preparations  to 

spend  the  night  In  the  Asa  ch  passed  a  motion  that, 

considering   the   gravity   i  lation,   it  would   ait  ea 

permanence. 

During  tlie  evening  the  crowd  round  the  palace  gates  had 
been  swelletl  by  new-comeis  from  Paris,  who  wislied  to  see 
what  was  going  on,  and  two  or  three  alight  disturbances  had 
taken  place.  At  last,  between  six  and  suven  o'clock,  the 
royal  travelling  carriages  were  seen  by  the  national  guards 
of  Yersailles,  who  still  remained  under  arms,  to  be  coming 
across  the  Place  d'Armes  from  the  Great  Stables  to  the 
private  entrance  of  the  Orangerie ;  and  the  cry  at  once  arose 
that  the  king  must  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  palace.  Several 
of  the  national  guards  then  dashed  forward  and  insisted  on 
the  carnages  being  driven  back  again.  Soon  after,  the  addi- 
tional troops,  such  as  the  Regiment  de  Flandre,  were  seen  to 
march  off  to  their  quarters,  for  both  king  and  queen  had 
recognized  that  it  was  too  late  to  escape,  and  that  they  must 
wait  for  Lafayette.  An  hour  afterwards  the  body-guard,  who 
had  been  intended  to  accompany  the  king!a  flight,  trotted  across 
the  Place  d'Armes  towards  their  barracks  in  the  Avenue  de 
Sceaux,  and  on  their  way  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  national 
guards  of  Versailles,  and  one  of  their  horses  was  killed,  which 
was  immediately  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  Parisian  mob.^ 

At  last,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  Lafayette  arrived  with 

the  greater  part  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  including  the 

paid  battalion,  and  several  guns.    He  at  once  had  an  interview 

with  the  king,  and,  after  assuring  liim  of  his  power  and  his 

*  Uiot  de  Melito's  M&moira,  p.  23, 
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willingness  to  protect  him,  demanded  his  unconditional  accept- 
ance of  the  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man.  The  king 
complied,  and  requested  Lafayette  to  look  to  the  safety  of  the 
palace,  but  absolutely  refused  to  admit  his  men  into  the 
palace,  alleging  that  his  guards  would  keep  watch  there  as 
usual  Greatly  chagrined,  Lafayette  told  oflF  his  pien  to  sleep 
in  the  various  churches  of  Versailles,  and  left  the  Cour  Royale 
at  about  a  quarter  past  twelve,  on  the  rumour  ot  an  attack  on 
the  barracks  of  the  body-guard,  in  the  Comte  de  la  Marck's 
carriage.  The  carriage  was  checked  on  entering  the  Cour 
des  Ministres  by  crowds  of  drunken  men,  ready  for  any  daring 
enterprise,  who  had  broken  through  the  outer  gate  of  the 
palace,  and  was  finally  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Avenue  des  Sceaux.  Lafayette  then  returned  to  the  Cour 
des  Ministres,  and,  on  paying  a  visit  to  the  Comte  de  Mont- 
morin,  had  the  assurance  to  say  that  all  was  well,  and  that  as 
he  was  very  sleepy,  he  must  at  once  go  to  bed.  He  accordingly 
left  the  palace,  and  went  off  to  sleep  at  the  Hdtel  de  Noailles.^ 
As  might  have  been  expected  from  a  crowd  of  the  lowest 
rabble  of  Paris,  after  a  night  spent  in  dancing,  drinking,  and 
eating  horseflesh,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  palace  with 
the  dawn  ol  the  morning  of  October  6.  About  five  o'clock 
some  of  the  mob,  who  had  got  into  the  gardens,  found  a  back 
door,  opening  on  the  Parterre  d'Eau,  unguarded,  and  soon 
forced  their  way  into  the  Cour  des  Marbres,  while  Lafayette 
continued  to  sleep  peacefully.  They  tried  to  make  their  way 
straight  to  the  queen's  room,  and  killed  two  of  the  body- 
guards who  defended  the  antechamber  and  staircase.  How- 
ever, two  body-guards,  Miomandre  and  Victor  Maubourg, 
managed  to  defend  her  bedchamber  until  she  had  time  to 
escape  by  a  private  staircase  to  the  king^s  own  room.  At  the 
noise  of  this  fighting  the  paid  battalion  of  the  Parisian  National 
Guard,  which  was  on  duty  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Cardignan,  and  of  which  Lazare  Hoche  was  sergeant-major, 
quickly  arrived  at  the  palace,  and  cleared  it  in  a  very  few 

^  Cfynexpcmianu  entre  U  Comte  de  Mirabeau  el  U  Comte  de  la  Marek^ 
ed.  by  A.  de  Bacoort,  toL  L  p.  85.    BniMela :  1861. 
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minutes.  At  about  seven  o'clock  appeared  Lafayette,  wide 
awake  to  the  advantages  of  his  position;  he  first  peraiiaded 
the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family  to  appear  on  the  balcony  to 
the  people.  They  were  greeted  with  shouts  of  "  Le  Roi  Ik 
Paris !"  and  Lafayette  then  urged  the  king  to  comply  with  tha 

wish  of  the  people,     '"'""  '— --  ' '  he  must  give  way,  and 

acquiesced;  and  Lafay  iced  to  the  people  that  tha 

king  unconditionally  assi  Declaration  of  the  Rights 

of  Man,  and  that  he  a  Paris  that  afternoon. 

Maiilard,  with  a  body  including  men  carrying 

the  heads  of  the  slau?  lards,  started  off  at  once  • 

to  take  the  good  newa  --«o  he  wan  warmly  received 

by  the  mimicipality.  «*)  one  the  royal  carriages 

lef£  Ven^illes,  and  Iat«  ig,  eecoi-ted  by  Lafayette 

on  his  white  horse,  the  onal  Guard,  and  the  mob, 

reached  the  capital  Tae  royal  laiuiiy  first  went  to  the  Hfltol 
de  Ville,  where  they  had  to  listen  to  an  harangue  from  Bailly, 
and  then  went  to  the  Tuileries,  which  had  been  so  long  un- 
occupied that  there  wore  not  even  sutlicient  beds  to  sleep  in.' 
Thus  ended  the  memorable  days  of  October  5  and  6,  1789,  to 
the  great  glory  of  General  Morpheus,  as  the  royalists  called  him, 
and  to  the  real  destruction  of  monarchical  power  in  France. 

Who  were  the  contrivers  of  the  events  of  October  5  and  6  ? 
Mirabeau  and  Orleans  were  most  strongly  suspected  at  the 
time.  But  there  is  direct  evidence  that  Mirabeau  spent  the 
evening  of  October  5,  and  dined  with  the  Comte  de  la 
Marck;*  and  a  quotation  from  the  journal  of  Mrs.  Elliott 
not  only  shows  that  Orleans  was  not  present,  but  illus- 
trates the  attitude  of  the  court  towards  him.  "  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,"  she  writes,  "  was  certainly  not  at  Versailles 
on  that  dreadful  morning,  for  he  breakfasted  with  company 
at  my  house  when  he  waa  accused  of  being  in  the  queen's 
apartment  disguised.  ...  He  expressed  himself  as  not 
approving  of  the   bringing   of  the   king   to  Paris ;   '  that  it 

'  JUVmoirw  <i«  la.  Duehtsse  dt  Tcmntt,  edited  by  the  Duo  dca  Cars, 
vol.  i.  p.  23.    Paris  :  1883. 

*  Correspondanee  etttre  iUtraAeau  €t  La  March,  vol.  i.  p.  83. 
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must  be  a  scheme  of  Lafayette's/  but  added^  'I  dare  say 
that  they  will  accuse  me  of  it,  as  they  lay  every  tumult  to  my 
account.  I  think  myself  this  is  a  mad  project,  and  like  all 
Lafayette  does.'"^  On  the  other  hand  it  is  proved  that 
Lafayette  did  not  do  his  best  to  prevent  the  exodus  of  the 
starving  women ;  that,  instead  of  following  them  quickly  with 
his  forces,  he  allowed  many  hours  to  elapse  before  he  began 
his  march  after  them,  and  that  at  the  critical  time  of  the 
early  morning,  when  the  rabble  were  breaking  into  the  gardens, 
he  was  enjoying  his  night's  rest.  The  municipality  of  Ver- 
sailles also  must  bear  part  of  the  blame.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
the  report  of  the  march  of  the  women  to  Paris,  Laurent 
Lecointre,  the  wealthy  linen-draper,  begged  the  municipality 
to  prepare  lodging  and  food  for  them,  and,  had  his  advice  been 
listened  to,  the  mob  would  not  have  remained  in  the  Place 
d'Armes  all  night,  and  Lafayette  would  never  have  had  his 
opportunity  of  saving  the  royal  fisunily. 

The  events  of  October  5  and  6  close  the  second  period  of 
the  Revolution.  They  form  a  complement  to  those  of  July  14. 
Had  the  Assembly  or  had  the  king  taken  advantage  of  the 
capture  of  the  Bastille  to  establish  a  new  and  strong  constitu- 
tion, the  events  of  October  would  never  have  taken  place. 
But  the  Assembly  wasted  its  time,  and  the  king  made  no 
effort,  so  that  a  further  step  in  the  road  of  revolution  was 
bound  to  follow.  They  were  days  of  great  importance,  for  in 
them  the  union  between  the  history  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
history  of  Paris  was  sealed.  Paris  had  engulfed  the  king  and 
the  Assembly ;  and  this  was  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
journalists  and  mob  orators  who  had  excited  the  populace  into 
the  belief  that  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  Assembly 
would  ensure  food  for  themselves,  and  in  the  second  to  the 
extreme  vanity  of  Lafayette,  who  wanted  them  there  merely  to 
increase  his  own  honour  and  glory. 

The  events  of  October  5  and  G  were  followed  by  a  second 
panic  for  emigration.     Many  of  the  noblesse  who  had  made 

^  J<mmdl  of  my  lA/t  during  iJie  French  Revolution,  by  Grace  Dalrympio 
Elliott,  pp.  37,  38. 
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themadves  obnoxioua  in  any  way  retired  to  Turin  or  Brussels, 
London  or  Spa,  which  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  iimigr&. 
By  most  of  them  emigratioa  was  regai'ded  as  a  pleasant  foreign 
trip,  whieli  would  soon  bo  over ;  but  when  they  felt  impatience 
because  it  lasted  so  long,  tbcy  occasionally  used  menacing  words 
about  foreign  interventior  "'i'5'>i>  ""ly  exasperated  Frenchmen 
and  patriots  the  more  i.     More  curious  than  the 

second  emigration  was  on  of  Mounier  and  friends. 

On  October  H  Mounici  tlie  presidency  and  his  seat 

in  the  Aaaembiy,  and  was  followed  by  Bergasse, 

Lally-ToUendal,  and  \  her  deputies  of  the  right 

Thus  ended  the  poli  ian  Joseph  Mounier.     No 

man  had  done  more  1'  the  Revolution ;  no  man 

at  the  meeting  of  th?  I  hod  received  or  deserved 

a  warmer  greeting ;  p  ssessed  so  high  a  political 

reputation;  and  no  man  could  have  failed  more  entirely  than  bo 
had  done.  His  failure  was  due  to  both  intellectual  and  moral 
deficiencies.  He  waa  essentially  a  theorist,  and  when  his 
theories  were  not  approved  of,  he  lost  liis  temper  and  abused 
the  deputies  who  did  not  agree  with  him.  It  is  sad  to  think 
that  a  man  whose  career  had  promised  to  be  so  distinguished 
should  have  closed  it  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  Revolution 
he  had  done  so  much  to  bring  about,  from  a  mere  infirmity  of 
temper. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ASSEMBLY  AT  PAKTa 

The  Assembly  at  Paris — ^The  Manage— Parties  become  more  defined — 
Talleyrand — The  right :  the  Comte  de  Montlosier,  the  Abh6  Maury, 
Cazalds — The  left  :  the  triumvuate,  Adrien  Duport,  Bamave, 
Charles  de  Lameth — The  followers  of  the  triumvirate — Mirabeau 
enters  into  communication  with  the  court — His  plan — Proposes  new 
ministers — Decree  of  November  7 — Mirabeau's  manner  of  work — 
Assistants  —  Collaborators  —  Policy  —  Detested  and  distrusted  — 
Increased  bitterness  of  political  feeling — Political  duels — Theatrical 
and  artistic  politics — The  "  Cercle  Sociale  " — The  Jacobin,  1789,  and 
Cordelier  Clubs — Camille  Desmoulins  founds  the  R&volutions  de 
France  et  de  Brabant — Marat  and  Ami  du  Peupie  —  Royalist 
journals — The  Actes  des  Apdtres — ^Attitude  of  Continental  powers 
— Attitude  of  England  and  America — Why  no  one  interfered — The 
four  men  in  power — Position  of  Bailly,  Lafayette,  and  Necker — 
Mirabeau's  first  appeal  to  Lafayette — He  is  summoned  by  the  court 

The  result  of  the  removal  of  the  Assembly  to  Paris,  which 
followed  the  events  of  October  5  and  6  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  exactly  what  Lafayette  had  anticipated.  It  now  debated 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians,  who  were  able  to  influence  its 
deliberations  in  more  ways  than  one.  At  Versailles  it  had 
sat  in  the  enormous  hall  of  the  king's  **  lesser  pleasures,*  and 
the  inconveniences  of  so  large  a  meeting-place  had  been  keenly 
felt  in  the  earlier  sessions.  On  the  very  day  of  meeting,  the 
words  of  the  king  and  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals  could 
hardly  be  heai'd  by  the  deputies  of  the  tiers  dtat,  and  com- 
plaints were  made  all  through  the  debates  on  the  Declaration 
of  the  Kights  of  Man  of  the  impossibility  of  hearing  many  of 
the  chief  speechea      The  vastness  of  the  hall  had  another 
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serious  inixmvenience,  which  has  already  been  noticed.  It 
allowed  strangei-s  to  force  their  way  into  the  body  of  the 
place,  join  in  the  general  hubbub,  and  occasionally  to  vote. 
In  Paris  no  sudi  place  of  meeting  was  obtainable,  and  those 
inconveniences  di.sappeared.  Wlien  the  king  took  up  hia 
residence  at  the  Tuilerics  he  had  at  once  ordered  the  National 
Assembly   to   follow   him   ti,  nd   the   committee  ot 

deputies  appointed  for  the  irted  in  favour  of  the 

Maut5ge,  or  riding-school  ice  they  could  find  for 

the  home  of  the  Assen...-  The  Manage  was  an 

oblong  building,  some  2^  i  by  GO  feet  in  wiilth, 

and  was  situated  on  tbn  the  Tuileries  gardensj 

exactly  where  the  Rue  joins  the  Rue  Castig- 

lione.     As  will  be  seen  tood  in  no  main  street, 

and  could   only  be   reaci  a  Jong  walled  court 

BtretchiDg  along  the  Tuili ,  .=  from  the  royal  stables 

at  the  end  of  the  Rue  du  Dauphm,  or  by  a  narrow  passage 
leading  from  the  Rue  St.  Honor^  between  the  convents  of 
the  Feuillants  and  of  the  Capucins,  exactly  where  the  Rue 
Castiglione  now  runs.  It  was  one  of  the  four  royal  riding- 
schools  established  by  Louis  XIV,  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  nobility,  in  which  not  only  riding,  but  dancing,  fencing, 
and  mathematics  were  taught;  but  the  expense  of  education 
th  ere — for  each  pupil  had  to  have  his  own  governor,  tutor,  and 
servant^ — had  caused  it  to  be  deserted  for  the  more  economical 
dcole  militaire,  and  it  had  been  shut  up  for  many  years.  It 
consisted  only  of  one  long  narrow  hall  witliout  any  rooms 
adjoining,  so  that  the  committee-rooms,  library,  and  archives 
had  to  be  established  in  the  neighbouring  convent  of  the 
Feuillants.  In  front  of  this  convent,  along  the  Rue  St 
Honor^,  stretched  a  broad  terrace,  the  Terrasse  des  Feuillants, 
which  soon  became  the  regular  lounging-place  of  the  deputies 
and  seekers  after  news,  who  assembled  tliere  day  after  day 
to  discuss  the  debates  and  report  the  last  bon  mot.  Very 
difierent  to  the  bustle  on  this  terrace  was  the  gloomy  silence 
of  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  which  were  now  closed  to 
'  See  plan  of  the  TuilerieH,  vol.  ii.  chap.  iii> 
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the  public  and  strictly  guarded.  While  the  Manage  was  being 
adapted  for  its  new  purpose  by  the  architect  F4ris,  the  As- 
sembly sat  in  the  great  hall  of  the  archbishop's  palace,  where 
the  electors  of  the  tiers  6tat  of  Paris  had  sat  in  the  month  of 
May,  when  a  terrible  accident  there  hurried  on  the  building 
operations.  On  October  26,  one  of  the  temporary  galleries  gave 
way,  and  a  deputy  of  Lorraine  was  severely  injured,  and  several 
others  hurt  All  despatch  was  now  made,  and  on  November  9 
the  National  Assembly  sat  for  the  first  time  in  its  new  abode. 
When  the  alterations  were  completed,  it  was  found  that 
the  new  building  was  much  better  adapted  for  debating  than 
the  great  hall  of  Versailles,  but  a  difficulty  at  once  arose  as  to 
the  management  of  the  three  large  galleries  which  had  been 
erected.  At  first  the  Assembly  declared  in  grand  language 
that  the  whole  nation  might  be  present  at  the  debates,  but  the 
inconveniences  of  such  magnanimity  were  soon  manifested. 
Throughout  the  day  the  populace  of  Paris,  and  especially  the 
women  of  all  classes,  crowded  these  galleries,  taking  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  applauding  or  hissing  as 
seemed  best  to  them.  Among  them  fruit-sellers  and  news- 
paper-girls wandered  about  with  discordant  cries,  and  the 
galleries  much  resembled  the  gallery  of  a  theatre.  People  of 
higher  rank,  bourgeois  or  noblesse,  had  at  first  to  share  the  seats 
with  the  first-comers ;  but  after  a  time  the  admission  to  one, 
and  at  last  to  all  the  three  galleries,  was  by  ticket  only.  This 
regulation  was  often  broken  on  days  of  exciting  debates,  when 
the  mob  forced  its  way  in,  ticket  or  no  ticket.  On  these  days 
the  resemblance  to  the  gallery  of  a  theatre  was  completed  by 
the  sale  of  front  seats  by  the  poor  men,  who  had  seized  them, 
to  those  more  wealthy  and  with  greater  interest  in  politics 
than  themselves.  The  Assembly  sat  openly  before  all  Paris, 
and  the  Parisians  must  bear  their  share  of  the  blame  poured 
on  the  Assembly  for  its  waste  of  time.  But  did  the  change 
of  locality  influence  the  Assembly  in  any  other  way  than  by 
crowding  the  building  and  overlooking  its  transactions  ? 
Undoubtedly  it  did,  both  by  indirectly  encouraging  the  popular 
orators  to  make  more  and  more  radical  motions  and  more  and 
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more  rerolntionary  speeches,  and  at  the  same  time  by  fordng 
many  depnties,  who  eX  Versailles  were  inclined  to  measures  of 
reform,  into  violent  opposition  from  fear  of  mob  rule. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  parties  began  to  appear  during 
the  debates  on  the  veto,  and  at  Paris  they  became  yet  mora 
clearly  defined.     The  ci    '  "      mI  to  hold  the  balance, 

but   both  the    right  aim  3  more    fully   organized 

under  their  different  lei  eadera  had  even  obtained 

sufficient  authority  to  b  maicate  with  each  other 

in  the  nuDe  of  their  pa".  s  of  procedure ;  and,  for 

instance,  to  avoid  degr"  biy  by  frequent  contested 

elections,  it  was  agri  «  of  the  right  and  left 

should  be  aJtemately  nta  of  the  Assembly  at 

the  fortnightly  electii  :arance  of  the  moderate 

group,  inclined  to  the  of  a  well-balanoed  ooD- 

stitutionaJ  monarchy,  uaU  aimplinecl  the  position  of  parties 
considerably,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  triumvirate  consisting  of 
Duport,  Bamave,  and  Charles  da  Lameth,  which  for  the  next 
year  and  a  half  led  the  left,  there  had  been  formed  a  sort  of 
triumvirate  on  the  right,  consisting  of  the  Comte  de  Montlosier, 
Cazal^a,and  the  Abb^  Maury,  which,  while  it  did  not  join  in  the 
obstructive  tactics  of  D'Espri^mesni]  and  Mirabeau-Tonneau, 
waa  yet  resolutely  opposed  to  further  reform,  and  desirous  only 
of  consolidating  the  reforms  already  consented  to  by  the  king. 
But,  besides  these  two  groups,  there  was  one  little  deformed 
man  in  a  clerical  drees,  who  belonged  by  birth  and  profession 
to  the  right,  and  who  yet  eat  upon  the  left,  though  without 
leading  it — a  cripple  who  was  to  have  a  long  and  eventful  life, 
and  who  was  now  gaining  a  great  position  in  the  Assembly ; 
a  man  whom  no  one  trusted,  and  yet  worthy  of  some  study — 
Charles  do  Talleyrand- P^rigord,  Bishop  of  Autun. 

Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand-Perigord,  who  during  the 
next  few  months  played  a  part  of  supreme  importance  in 
the  Assembly,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  February  13,  ITSi  His 
family  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  France,  and  had  had  its  share 
of  the  rich  prefermeats  in  the  Church  and  State  which  were 
allotted  to  Buccessful  courtiers.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
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Prince  de  Talleyrand-P^rigord,  and  would  naturally  have 
inherited  the  title  and  wealth  of  his  family ;  but  his  weak 
health  and  deformed  body  determined  his  father  to  leave  the 
family  to  be  represented  by  a  younger  brother,  and  to  make 
his  elder  son  a  dignitary  of  the  Church.  He  was  educated  at 
the  College  d*Harcourt  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  but  was  so  little 
loved  at  home,  that  he  once  said  he  never  remembered  sleeping 
at  home  until  he  had  entered  the  world  as  the  Abb6  de  P^ri- 
gord.  He  took  orders  when  very  young,  and  was  present  as 
the  Abb6  de  P^rigord  at  the  coronation  of  Louis  XYI. ;  but  in 
his  youth  he  desired  rather  to  enjoy  the  gay  life  of  the  salons 
of  Paris  than  the  intrigues  of  the  court  at  Versailles.  The 
''  little  Abb6,"  as  he  was  called,  soon  made  himself  immensely 
popular.  His  wit,  and  still  more  his  character  for  gallantry, 
caused  his  presence  to  be  welcome  to  all  the  literary  ladies  of 
Paris,  and  he  began  to  win  the  reputation  for  bons  mots  and 
epigrammatic  sayings  which  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
Though  he  did  not  himself  push  his  fortune  at  court,  his  great 
family  influence  procured  him,  in  1780,  the  lucrative  appoint- 
ment of  agent-general  of  the  clergy,  which  was  always  a  step 
to  ft  bishopric.  In  the  American  war  he  fitted  out  a  privateer 
to  serve  against  the  English,  which  was  a  great  financial 
success ;  and  in  1788  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Autun.  He 
had  hardly  time  to  show  his  qualities  as  a  bishop,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  woidd  have  set  a  particularly  good 
example  to  his  flock ;  but  he  did  succeed  in  making  himself 
very  popular  with  the  bourgeoisie  and  smaller  noblesse  of  his 
province.  In  1789  he  presided  at  the  electoral  assembly  of 
the  clergy  of  the  s^ndchauss^e  of  Autun,  and  succeeded  in  the 
difficult  task  of  pleasing  both  the  clergy  and  the  tiers  6tat. 
His  speeches  were  loudly  applauded,  and  printed  as  pamphlets, 
and  his  election  as  deputy  to  the  States-General  was  almost 
unanimous.  In  the  separate  assembly  of  the  Estate  of  the 
clergy  at  Versailles  he  did  not  play  a  very  prominent  part, 
and  was  not  one  of  the  four  bishops  who  joined  the  tiers  6tat, 
with  145  other  clergy,  on  June  22.  He  was  contented  to  wait 
for  his  opportunity.    He  had,  however^  formed  aa  intimacy 
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a«-ai«  «f  ]|inl<DUi'*  rtita— lilftr  wiaSoj.  He  lad  ^ned 
sufficient  }-"[>ulviXj-.  afto-  ^  snasB  rf  Ae  tadeoi  to  bs 

elected, «.  Jiiij  l~,»iM»ber  iif  Ifcii  i^iriliiii  |.|  -'i  T  t' 
dnwupO^  Utat  of  >  new  FfA  owtilwliii^  ■iiii  had  tied 

OD  that  <x>minittf»'  in  fljyi****  *h  W,aanMi^  and  on  tbe  sde  cC 
Sieyts.    At  Vtn«iUc«  he  »tber  ia  tt«  Iwdcgnnad. 

but  when  tiie  AmgoiUv  ■,  and  1m  peroeiYnl  viudi 

iras  the  auMMfiJ  I  uauair  eawiyiewoB»  bj  n 

motion  thnt  tiw  pR<p«v>-  tk  bdnagad  to  (lie  nOiaL, 

Thin  motMn  <^>«ntd  Um  mk  of  Oe  Chnnk 

property  niu]  th«  dri]  eoi  f  the  dn^,  and  tbroogb- 

out  die  dihicuHHi'/n  oa  Umm  Tallejiaad  remained  one 

of  themokt  iiiflui-nlialmeb  w  wio  AoaaraU/.  Hewaanoi 
so  much  dii4iii;^uhjd  vjpeuaB  as  an  flcatoc;  as  for  tlw 

lK>l(lne88  &f  )iin  coi)e>-|Juijiu  aud  the  logical  ar^cncsita  vitb 
whicli  hv  Hii|>i»ort»,*d  them.  Tliat  he  had  some  really  statesman- 
like  iiJca^  \a  shown  hy  his  cIoihi  intiinacj  nith  Mirabeau. 
With  that  (jreat  man  he  continuo<l  intimate  tilJ  his  death,  when 
he  read  to  the  AKBcinibly  the  Rpeech  Uirabeati  had  not  hved  to 
deUver.  His  career  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  is  more 
generally  known,  but  at  this  period  it  must  be  remembered 
tliat  he  was  the  only  diiitingutshcd  Churchman  who  deliberately 
planned  tlie  overthrow  of  the  Church  in  France.  It  cannot  be 
Naid  of  him,  as  it  can  of  Gregoire,  that  he  believed  a  national 
CliurcJi  wouM  teach  a  higher  and  purer  Christianity ;  he  saw 
only  that  by  leading  the  attack  on  the  Church,  in  which  he 
wan  hiumdf  a  dignitary,  he  would  win  for  himself  the  greatest 
coHKideiation  and  popularity. 

Of  very  varying  careers  and  temperaments  were  the  three 
omtoiu  who  practically  led  the  right  of  the  Assembly  after 
tliu  retirenitint  of  Muunicr  and  tliu  umuifestatiun  of  the  whole- 
Halo  and  factious  o])position  which  the  extreme  right  had 
ailojitud.  These  three  orators  were  the  Comte  de  Mont- 
losier,  the  Abln3  Maury,  and  CazaliSs.  Fi-an^ois  Dominique 
do  Iteyiiaud,  Comte  de  Montlosier,  was  the  twelfth  and 
youngust  child  of  a  poor  nobleman  of  Auvergne,  and  was 
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bom  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  April,  1756.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Jesuit  College  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  where  his  great 
ability  and  unaccountable  mysticism  were  both  perceived, 
and  then  went  to  Paris  for  a  short  time.  There  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  t>*Alembert  and  other  men  of  letters,  but 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  phenomena  of  mesmerism. 
He  found  he  did  not  love  the  city,  and  determined  to  retire 
once  more  to  Auvergne,  and  there  live  and  die.  He  accord- 
ingly married  in  1781  a  wealthy  widow  fifteen  years  older 
than  himself,  because  she  happened  to  own  an  old  house  of 
his  ancestors,  and  lived  a  hermit  lifa  Having  some  know- 
ledge of  geology,  he  set  to  work  to  study  the  geological 
features  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  The  result  of  his  inves- 
tigations appeared  in  his  "  Th^rie  des  Volcans  d' Auvergne,^' 
published  in  1789,  and  won  him  more  than  a  local  reputation, 
which  showed  itself  in  his  election  as  deputy  "suppl&nt" 
for  the  noblesse  of  Lower  Auvergne  to  the  States-General 
In  September  one  of  the  deputies  for  his  bailliage  resigned, 
and  he  took  his  seat  in  the  National  Assembly.  He  naturally 
seated  himself  on  the  right,  and  entered  into  a  dose  alliance 
with  his  compatriot,  Malouet.  With  Malouet  he  opposed 
any  further  reforms,  not  because  they  were  not  wanted,  but 
because  he  believed  they  were  coming  too  quick  and  too  soon, 
and  feared  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  religion ;  for, 
strange  to  say,  his  love  for  geology  had  not  afiected  his 
religious  belief,  and  he  remained  a  very  earnest  Catholic. 
He  was  eventually  to  make  his  name  famous  by  a  magnificent 
apostrophe,  but  at  present  he  was  only  beginning  to  be 
distinguished  as  an  orator,  and  in  ideas  generally  followed  his 
Mend  Malouet. 

Jean  Siffrein  Maury,  who  was  the  chief  defender  of  the 
Church  against  the  attacks  of  Talleyrand,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  orators  and  readiest  debaters  in  the  Assembly, 
He  was  as  loose  a  Churchman  as  Talleyrand  himself,  and  if 
more  distinguished  as  an  orator,  possessed  none  of  Talleyrand's 
wonderful  perspicacity  in  seeing  how  the  wind  blew.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Protestant  cobbler,  who  bad  been  driven  from 
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French  aoil  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea,  and 
was  bom  at  Valr^as,  near  Avignon,  in  1746.  Hia  clevernewi 
waa  perceiverl  by  the  priest  of  the  parish,  who  sent  him  to 
the  Jesuit  College  of  Avignon,  where  he  took  orders;  but, 
finding  that  Clmrch  preferment   could  only  be   obtained  at 

Paris,  he  started  for  the  "     >ut  a  penny  in  his  pockety 

in  1766,     He  there  g»'  nd  sent  in,  but  without 

success,  eaaays  for  the  offered  by  the  Academic 

Franijaisei .  At  last  the  ■■  nbez  hoard  of  his  ability, 

and  made  him  hia  sec  canon  of  hia  cathedral. 

Hia  growing   reputatit  id  him   an  introductioa 

into  some  Bnlona,  and  * -■  as  aelectyd  to  preach  the 

panegyric  on  St.  Lou  j'arlemcnt  of  Paria     His 

succesa  was  so  great  tion  from  the  Parlement 

at  once  went  to  the  1041  isted  that  their  preacher 

might  be  given  a  piriotl  ai>iiey.  rhe  f^ing  coinplicil,  and  Maury 
became  the  Abbii  de  la  Frenade.  He  waa  then  for  some  years 
the  most  popular  preacher  in  Paria,  and  in  1776  preached 
at  court.  After  his  sermon,  the  king  said  the  only  witty 
thing  recorded  of  bim — that  the  Abb^  Maury  had  shown  in 
hia  sermon  a  vast  knowledge  of  classics,  of  metaphysics,  and  of 
every  science  and  branch  of  literature  except  theology.  He 
had  made  oratory  hia  especial  study,  and  particularly  pulpit 
oratory,  by  which  he  hoped,  in  spite  of  his  birth,  to  rise  to 
high  dignity;  and  in  1777  published  the  result  of  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  subject  in  his  "  Essai  aur  I'ljloquence  de  la  Chaire," 
wliich  still  remains  a  French  classic.  The  style  is  hardly 
pleasing,  but  the  critical  power  displayed  is  of  a  high  order. 
Maury  waa  the  firat  critic  who  noticed  the  immense  superiority 
of  the  pulpit  oratory  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  to  that  of 
his  own  century,  and  ho  rightly  ranks  Bossuet  above  Fl&hier 
and  Bourdaloue.  He  tlien  co-op  crated  with  the  Abb<i  de 
Boismont  in  hia  "Lettres  secri'tes  sur  I'Etat  actuel  do  la 
Religion  et  du  Clorgi?  en  France,"  which  won  him  the  friend- 
ship of  his  collaborator,  to  whom  he  became  coadjutor,  and 
eventually  successor  in  the  headship  of  the  rich  monastery  of 
Lihons,  or  Lions,  in  Artoia.    His  literary  merits  were  further 
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recognized  in  1785  by  his  election  to  the  Acaddmie  Fran^aise 
in  the  place  of  Lefranc  de  Fompignan,  the  adversary  of 
Voltaire.  The  electoral  period  of  1789  gave  him  a  further 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself;  ho  went  down  to  his 
abbey,  and  though  almost  unknown  in  Artois,  by  his  ability 
and  reputation  soon  won  a  commanding  position  among  the 
cur&  of  the  united  bailliages  of  P^ronne,  Roye,  and  Mont- 
didier.  He  showed  the  most  liberal  tendencies,  and  influenced 
the  clergy  to  co-operate  with  the  noblesse  and  tiers  ^tat 
of  his  bailliages  to  draw  up  their  cahier  in  common.  But 
the  length  of  time  taken  over  the  joint  cahier  prevented  the 
clergy  from  co-operating  for  long,  for  the  cur^  had  to  be  in 
their  pansh  churches  on  Sunday  to  say  mass ;  so  the  clergy 
drew  up  a  short  cahier  under  the  influence  of  Maury,  and 
separated  after  electing  him  and  the  Abbd  de  Dupont  their 
deputies.  This  cahier^  of  the  Abb^  Maury's  proves  how 
liberal  his  ideas  were,  and  how  thoroughly  he  had  assimilated 
the  reforming  ideas  of  the  Parisian  salons.  In  it  he  demanded, 
in  the  name  of  the  clergy  of  the  united  bailliages  of  Pdronne, 
Montdidier,  and  Roye,  that  the  States-General  should  be 
summoned  every  five  years,  that  there  should  be  no  more 
privileges  in  matters  of  taxation,  that  lettres  de  cachet  should 
be  abolished,  that  every  one  should  be  eligible  for  public 
employment,  and  that  no  loan  should  be  raised  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  States-General  When  the  States- 
General  met  at  Versailles,  the  Abb^  Maury  was  expected  to 
be  on  the  side  of  the  reformers,  and  the  disappointment  was 
proportionately  more  keen  when  it  was  found  that  the  orator 
strenuously  opposed  the  reimion  of  the  three  orders.  It  is 
almost  impossible  not  to  believe  that  he  took  up  this  position 
from  a  hope  of  obtaining  promotion  from  the  court,  for  in 
the  month  of  May  he  could  not  plead  fear  of  mob-rule  as  his 
excuse.  The  general  conviction  that  he  was  a  renegade  from 
the  liberal  party  from  motives  of  self-interest  caused  him 
to  be  especially  detested  in  Paris,  and  in  the  meetings  in  the 
Palais-Royal  he  was  held  up  to  execration  with  Broglie  and 
^  See  Xa  Revolution  d  PSronne^  by  G.  Eamon,  pi.  iL  pp.  73-99. 
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the  Folignaes.  He  feU  bis  d&nger  so  keenly  thftts  aAo"  the 
taking  fJt  tlie  Bastille,  he  sttempteaj  to  Icftve  France ;  but  be 

was  reo(^;niz^il  at  Fenmne,  and  srrested  there  tm  July  26. 
His  readj  wit  saved  him  from  any  harm,  hat  he  was  cHdered 
to  return  to  Paris  to  his  duties  as  &  deputy,  aod  by  his 
courage  thraughout    '  aib  amply  disproved  any 

charge  of  personal  co'  might  have  been  brought 

against  him.     His  i  be  compared  for  power 

with  that  of  Mirabei..  e,  still  less  with  that  of 

Vergniaod,  but  it  w  ly  and   pointed,  and  his 

lively  salliea  made  ren  with   his  oppc»ieat& 

He   was  sevpral  timw  '  his  life  when  walking 

the  streets  of  Paris  anaged  to  conciliate  his 

assailanto,  by  some  >^glt  often  very  obscme 

jest.     'S»  was  certai  ^  political  speaker  of  the 

right,  but  the  universal  disboiiel  in  hia  earnestness  or  honesty 
prevented  hia  arguments  from  having  much  weight.  He 
cannot  be  called  a  professed  obstructionist,  like  llirabeau- 
Tonncau,  but  it  must  be  confessed,  nevertheless,  that  he  very 
often  did  obstruct  the  progress  of  business.  His  importance 
during  the  debates  on  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy 
was  only  second  to  that  of  Talleyrand,  and  it  is  characteristic 
that  the  first  attack  upon  it  and  its  defence  should  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  two  Churchmen  so  little  worthy  by 
their  lives  either  to  attack  or  defend  it. 

Jacques  Antoine  Marie  de  CazaMs,  who,  if  not  so  ready 
a  debater  as  Maury,  was  a  more  eloquent  orator,  because  his 
oratory  came  from  his  heart,  was  bom  at  Gren ad e-sur- Garonne 
in  1758.  His  family  had  been  of  doubtful  nobility  until  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  its  head  held  municipal  office  at 
Toulouse,  and  his  father  was  only  a  counsellor  at  the  provincial 
parlemcnt  of  Toulouse.  The  young  Cazal^s  had  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  cavalry  in  1773,  and  had  early  taken  an 
interest  in  politics,  if  the  rcjTOrt  that  he  was  for  some  months 
in  prison  at  Lourdes  for  taking  a  conspicuous  share  in  soma 
demonstration  against  the  Parleinont  Maupeou  ean  be  believed. 
Ho  had  been  distinguished  in  his  regiment  as  an  extremely 
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indolent  young  officer,  with  a  taste  for  drink  and  play,  and 
also  for  studying  history  and  abstract  political  philosophy, 
and  was  only  a  captain  in  the  Dragoons  of  Deux  Fonts 
in  1789.  In  that  year  he  was  infected  with  the  universal 
political  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  and  determined  to  offer 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  States-General  He  was  rejected 
by  the  noblesse  of  Toulouse  and  Cahora,  but  was  at  last  elected 
by  the  noblesse  of  the  little  new  bailliage  of  Rivifere- Verdun. 
The  cahier  in  which  he  must  have  had  a  share  is  not  extant, 
but  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  see,  for  it  must  have 
embodied  the  amount  of  reform  he  deemed  necessary.  After 
the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  he  strenuously  opposed  the 
reunion  of  the  orders,  and,  believing  the  monarchy  lost  on 
July  14,  he  tried  to  emigrate,  like  the  Abb^  Maury,  but  was 
stopped  at  Caussade,  as  Maury  was  stopped  at  F^ronna  On 
his  return  he  took  his  seat  on  the  right  of  the  Assembly,  and 
though  he  did  not  speak  often  was  soon  recognized  as  an 
orator.  His  intense  laziness  and  his  fondness  for  play  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  becoming  a  great  political  leader ;  but> 
whenever  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  speak,  his  eloquence 
made  him  listened  to,  and  often  warmly  applauded  by  the 
very  opponents  who  outvoted  him.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  that  he  was  too  indolent  either  to  leave  any  memoirs 
on  the  occurrences  in  which  he  played  so  prominent  a  part, 
or  even  to  correct  his  own  speeches,  and  it  is  only  possible  to 
come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  his  political  opinions  from  the 
reports  of  his  speeches  in  the  Moniiefwr  and  other  journals. 
His  view  seems  to  have  been  that  the  best  government  for 
France  would  be  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  freely 
elected  chamber  and  responsible  ministers;  but  he  strongly 
objected  to  having  any  new  form  of  government  forced 
upon  the  king,  and  again  and  again  declared  that  to  have 
an  unwilling  king  at  the  head  of  the  new  constitution  would 
ensure  the  failure  of  that  constitution.  His  peculiar  detes- 
tation was  mob-rule.  "  Let  us  attack,"  he  said,  *'  the  tyranny 
of  the  people  as  well  as  the  tyranny  of  kings."  It  is 
extraordinary^  considering  his  great  powers,  that  his  ambition 
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did  not  overcome  his  laziness,  and  that  he  did  aot  play 
greater  part ;  but  any  such  ambition  was  effectually  ex- 
tin^isbed  by  the  coldness  with  which  the  nobility  on  the 
right  of  the  Assembly  looked  upon  this  poor  scion  of  ao. 
insignifitvuit  family  of  Languedoc.  At  court  he  was  regarded 
without  favour,  because  he  openly  declared  that  he  believetS'i 
the  old  monarchy  had  lived  its  life,  and  must  make  way  for' 
a  new  one — a  doctrine  not  at  all  acceptable  to  the  haughty 
Marie  Antoinette.  "  I  do  not  think,"  lie  once  said,  "  that  tlm' 
king  holds  his  crown  from  God  and  by  liia  good  sword,  but  by 
the  fl-ee  will  of  the  French  people."  With  such  champions  as 
Maiury  and  Cazal^,  a  dissolute  abbi^  and  a  young  officer' 
unsupported  by  the  court,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that  tho. 
right  made  so  poor  a  fight  against  the  rovolutionaiy  parly  ia,^ 
the  Aaaenibly.  _  ' 

The  triitmvirato  which  directed  the  policy  of  the  left  for 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  until  the  flight  to  Varennes, 
when  it  was  horrified  at  the  state  of  Fi-anco,  and  tried  to 
induce  the  deputies  who  had  followed  its  advice  to  retrace 
some  of  their  steps  and  strengthen  the  monarchy,  consisted 
of  Adrien  Duport,  Barnave,  and  Charles  de  Lameth ;  and  of 
this  triumvirate  it  was  said  that  Uuport  was  the  brain, 
Barnave  the  tongue,  and  Lameth  the  hand. 

Adrien  Duport  de  Prijlavilie  was,  without  exception,  the 
ablest  party  leader,  wlio  appeared  during  the  scs.HJon  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  if  not  during  the  whole  Revolution. 
While  other  men  were  satisfied  to  head  small  clitjues,  or, 
like  Robespierre,  to  boast  of  their  independence,  and  insist 
upon  following  no  leailer,  and  voting  ui>on  every  question 
according  to  their  consciences,  Duport  perceived  that  without 
party  government  representative  as.'ieinblica  must  remain 
mere  conglomerations  of  individuals,  and  not  useful  machines 
with  definite  rights  and  duties.  To  this  knowledge  of  the 
advantages  of  party  government  he  added  extraor'dinary 
qualifications  for  a  party  leader — a  real  knowledge  of  men, 
a  power  of  making  others  see  tilings  from  his  point  of  view, 
great  patience  and  social  qualities,  which  enabled  him  to  make 
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and  keep  many  frienda  Born  at  Paris,  in  1759,  of  a  legal 
family,  he  was  only  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  commencement 
of-  the  Revolution,  and  had  inherited  a  good  property,  and 
the  office  of  counsellor  of  the  Parlement  of  Paris.  He  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  struggle  of  the  Parlement  against 
Brienne  with  great  ardour,  and  had,  in  the  summer  of  1788, 
collected  a  party  around  him  which  included  Lafayette,  the 
Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  Vicomte  de  S^gur,  Talleyrand, 
Fr^teau  de  Saint-Just,  and  Hugues  de  S^monville.  His  skill 
in  forming  a  party  and  his  ability  in  managing  it  greatly 
struck  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  resolved  to  attach  him  to 
himself.  Duport  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  being  able  to  use  the  name,  influence,  and  wealth 
of  a  prince  of  the  blood  in  forming  his  party,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  idea  of  making  Orleans  a  constitutional 
king,  with  himself  as  prime  minister.^  With  this  idea  he 
had  secured  his  election  to  the  States-General  for  the  noblesse 
of  Paris,  and  had  gradually  formed  a  compact  party  among 
the  young  noblesse  who  first  joined  the  tiers  6tat,  and  had  also 
denounced  the  banquet  in  the  Orangerie,  and  laboured  for  the 
removal  of  the  National  Assembly.  But  he  soon  discovered 
that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  a 
political  patron,  and  determined  to  use  the  party  which  he  had 
formed  entirely  for  his  own  advancement.  His  policy  was  to 
outbid  all  other  leaders  of  the  left  in  lavish  promises  to  the 
people,  and  to  support  all  the  most  unpractical  schemes  which 
charmed  the  majority  of  the  Assembly,  and  thus  establish 
for  himself  such  an  influence  that  the  king  would  at  last 
be  obliged  to  call  him  to  office,  when  he  would  be  a  great 
constitutional  minister,  and  undo  any  mischief  which  might 
have  been  done  in  these  early  days.  Duport  was  bom  at 
a  wrong  time,  and  acted  on  a  wrong  principle.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolution  enthusiasm  was  everything,  and  a 
calm,  calculating  statesman  had  no  chance.  To  be  a  real 
leader  of  the  people  in  a  time  of  revolution,  a  man  must 
feel   as   the   people   do;   it   is   only  in  times  of  peace   and 

^  See  cbap.  liL  p.  8S. 
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tranquillity  that  credit  will  be  given  to  a  man  of  reasoB. 
rather  than  a  man  of  enthusiasm.  Du|)Cirfc  wa.s  soon  to  feci  this. 
When  at  laat  he  understood  the  extent  of  the  harm  he  had 
done,  and  tried  to  turn  hack  and  strengthen  the  executive,  he 
found  on  how  slight  a  basin  his  popularity  had  been  built  up, 
and  tliat,  after  the  flight  t^  inas,  Robespierre  and  Potion 

had  become  the  idoU  of  ilace  of  Barnave  and  himself. 

His  later  life  was   ma  no  political  success ;  Danton 

Baved  him  from  massacre  [ising  bim  after  he  had  been 

arrested  in  August,  17  ana  he  emigrated.  He  returned 
after  Thcrmidor,  and  a  n  attempted  to  form  a  party,  but 
the  coup  d'6tat  of  Frn  [nor  .sent  him  once  more  into  exila^, 
and  he  died  at  Appenz  itzarland,  in  1798.  ' 

Antoine  Pierre  Jos  lave,  the  orator  of  the  trium- 

virate, was  two  yeara  younger  even  than  Dupnrt,  ami  was 
bom  at  Grenoble  in  1761.  Hia  father  was  a  wealthy  avocat 
of  Grenoble,  and  he  himself  joined  the  bar  there  in  1782. 
Hia  excitable  temperament  and  loving  disposition  showed 
itself  in  early  youth,  in  the  deep  grief  which  he  evinced  at 
the  death  of  his  brother,  and  in  his  duel  at  the  ^e  of  seventeen 
because  he  believed  his  mother  had  been  in.sulted.  He  had 
established  a  reputation  for  eloquence  at  the  bar,  and  in 
17b8  threw  himself  ardently  into  the  movement  in  Dauphin^, 
and  as  a  disciple  of  Mounier  was  elected  to  the  States- 
General  At  Versailles  he  soon  gave  up  his  admiration  for 
his  former  leader,  whose  vanity  and  insufficiency  were  only 
too  palpable,  and  when  Duport  offered  him  his  friendship 
he  at  once  accepted  it.  Of  an  ardent  and  poetical  chai^acter, 
he  soon  cemented  his  political  alliance  with  Duport,  and  the 
latter  had  no  difficulty  in  instilling  his  own  ideas  into 
Iijirnave's  head  and  getting  him  to  develop  them  in  the 
tribune.  With  all  the  southern  excitability  of  his  nature,  he 
imbibed  a  violent  admiration  for  the  queen,  after  bringing 
the  royal  family  back  from  Varennes,  and  his  communica- 
tions with  her  and  his  intrigues  for  her  led  to  his  death 
upon  the  guillotine  on  November  30,  17M.  But  in  the 
latter  months  of  17tJ9  he  had  no  such  admiration  of  Marie 
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Antoinette,  and  was  ready  to  give  utterance  to  all  Duport's 
insinuations  against  the  court,  by  which  Duport  hoped  to  win 
himself  popularity  both  in  the  Assembly  and  among  the 
people,  and  win  his  way  to  offica 

The  Comte  Charles  Malo  Francois  de  Lameth,  the  hand 
of  the  triumvirate,  was  also  a  most  frequent  speaker  in  the 
Assembly,  though  not  such  an  orator  as  Bamave.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Lameth,  who  had  been  killed  in 
Hanover  in  1762  when  chief  of  the  staff,  and  was  a  nephew  of 
Marshal  de  Broglie.  The  dauphine,  Marie  Antoinette,  had 
adopted  the  sons  of  the  general,  and  the  Broglie  influence 
rapidly  advanced  them  all  in  the  army.  Comte  Charles  de 
Lameth  had  served  as  quartermaster-general  to  Rochambeau's 
army  in  the  War  of  the  American  Independence,  and  had  been 
wounded  at  Yorktown ;  and  on  his  return  he  had  been  made 
colonel  of  the  Cuirassiers  du  Roi,  and  had  married  a  rich 
heiress.  In  America  he  had  imbibed  the  current  notions 
about  politics;  and  was  full  of  admiration  for  Washington  and 
Lafayette,  and  in  1789  had  been  elected  to  the  States-General 
by  the  noblesse  of  Artois.  At  Versailles  he  soon  fell  under 
Duport's  influence,  and,  in  spite  of  abuse  for  his  ingratitude, 
violently  attacked  the  court.  Though  gifted  with  eloquence, 
and  a  man  of  ability,  he  was  really  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
Duport,  who  used  his  popularity  with  the  liberal  noblesse  to 
strengthen  his  party  in  that  quarter. 

The  most  distinguished  followers  of  the  triumvirate  were 
all  members  of  the  young  nobility,  and  nearly  all  belonged  to 
the  great  families  of  the  vieiUe  noblesse  and  held  commissions 
in  the  army,  while  the  voting  power  of  the  party  consisted  of 
lesser  known  deputies  of  the  tiers  ^tat,  who  were  glad  to 
follow  these  leaders  instead  of  the  less  conciliatory  speakers  of 
the  extreme  left,  to  whose  ideas  the  majority  had  not  yet  been 
educated.  Foremost  among  these  young  noblemen  were  the 
Chevalier  Alexandre  de  Lameth,  brother  of  Comte  Charles, 
and  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  son  of  the  notorious  Foreign  Minister 
of  Madame  du  Barry  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. ; 
and  conspicuous  among  the  rest  were  the  Baron  de  Menou,  the 
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Dae  de  Luynea,  and  tho  Marquis  de  Latour-Maubourg  among 
older  men,  tho  enonnoiisly  wealthy  Marquis  de  Laborde  da 
Men^ville,  the  young  Prince  de  Broglie,  and  the  Vieomte  de 

KuailleB. 

Above  all  these  men  in  oratorical  power  and  statesmanlike 
ability  stood  Mirabeau.  As  time  went  oa.  his  conspicuous 
superiority  to  every  other  member  of  the  National  Assembly 
Tx'came  more  generally  manifest.  Tho  court  might  hate  him, 
tho  people  might  distrust  him,  but  all  parties  had  bo  acknow- 
ledge his  marvellous  powers;  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  examine 
closely  Mirabeau's  attitude  in  the  latter  months  of  1789,  for  in 
studying  his  policy,  hia  plans,  and  his  rebuffs,  the  incompetence 
of  the  Assembly  and  the  short-sightedness  of  the  court  will 
must  clearly  appear.  As  early  &a  the  end  of  May,  1789, 
Mirabeau  had  been  introduced  to  Maloueb  by  Duroveray,  and 
after  saying  that  he  wished  for  a  free  constitution,  and  not 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  had  begged  Malouet  to 
contrive  an  interview  for  liim  with  Nocker.  Necker  con- 
sented, but  after  a  few  words  the  orator  and  the  minister 
parted,  mutually  disgusted  with  each  other,'  and  Mii-abcau 
owed  his  first  opportunity  of  being  useful  to  the  court  to 
Louis  Auguste,  Cointe  de  la  Marck,  a  young  prince  of  the 
ancient  Flemish  house  of  Aremberg,  colonel  of  a  proprietary 
regiment  in  the  service  of  France,  and  a  particular  friend  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  as  a  native  of  one  of  her  dear  brother 
Joseph's  dominiona  Her  friendsliip  with  La  Marck  had  never 
been  associated  with  the  scandals  surrounding  her  intimacy 
with  Esterhazy  and  otlier  young  foreiguei-s,  but  his  influence 
with  her  was  well  known.  In  178a  he  had  at  his  own  request 
been  introduced  to  Mirabeau  by  Senac  de  Meilhan  at  the  house 
of  the  Prince  de  Poix.*  He  was  struck  with  the  state.siiianlike 
power  and  practical  tendencies  of  tlie  great  orator,  and  feeling 
how  serviceable  he  could  be  to  the  queen,  determined  to  keep 
up  the  acquaintance.  The  acijuaintance  quickly  i^ipcned  into 
friendship  and  intimacy,  for  no  man  liad  such  power  of  win- 
'  Maloiiet'a  hihn'iiya,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 
*  Correi/ioiuiuiice  eitli-e  A/irobeou  ef  Lo,  Marck,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
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ning  devoted  friends  as  the  immoral  Mirabean,  who  was 
despised  by  the  great  men  and  women  of  the  Paris  salons. 
When  La  Marck  became  more  intimate  with  Mirabeau,  he 
urged  the  queen  to  make  an  effort  to  win  the  orator's  assist- 
ance, and  was  at  last  authorized  by  Monsieur,  the  Comte  de 
Provence,  to  request  Mirabeau  to  draw  up  a  memoir  as  to 
what  course  the  king  had  better  pursue  in  the  present  emer- 
gency. This  was  early  in  October,  just  after  the  transference 
of  the  king  and  the  Assembly  to  Paris.  Mirabeau  was  over- 
joyed at  the  opportunity  afforded  him,  and  in  two  days  drew 
up  a  wonderful  state  paper,  which  must  ever  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  his  perspicacity  and  sound  judgment. 

He  commenced  with  the  assertion  that  a  new  constitution 
was  necessary  for  France,  and  that  all  which  had  been  hitherto 
done  by  the  Assembly  must  be  ratified  and  regarded  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  new  French  constitution.  No  backward  step 
must  be  taken,  but  the  initiative,  for  the  future,  in  framing 
the  new  constitution  must  come  from  the  king  and  not  from 
the  irresponsible  talkers  in  the  Assembly.  He  then  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  only  way  in  which  the  king  can  manage  the 
Assembly  and  thus  direct  the  formation  of  the  new  consti- 
tution, is  to  select  a  responsible  ministry  from  the  leading 
members  of  the  Assembly,  who,  being  both  servants  of  the 
king  and  representatives  of  the  people,  would,  after  the  fashion 
of  an  English  ministry,  try  to  strike  out  a  practical  form 
of  government,  which  would  at  once  satisfy  the  people  and 
preserve  the  efficiency  of  the  executive.  When  once  such  a 
ministry  was  formed  all  would  go  smoothly.  There  would  then 
be  a  legitimate  bond  of  connection  between  the  king  and  the 
Assembly,  and  a  good  and  effectual  system  of  government 
would  be  devised.  But  there  was  yet  another  feature  in  the 
case  to  be  considered.  The  king  was  really  a  prisoner  of 
the  Parisian  mob,  which  was  also  in  a  position  to  overawe 
the  Assembly,  and  the  executive  had  lost  all  power  since  the 
month  of  July.  This  must  be  remedied.  The  king  ought  to 
leave  Paris  and  go  to  some  provincial  capital,  best  of  all  to 

^  Corre^pom/'Once  en^  Affra^eou  A  Lok  Ma/rck^  vol*  L  pp.  264-264. 
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Rouen,  aummon  tlie  As-ictnLIy  to  liim  there,  and,  if  it  woald 
not  comti,  cooviiko  e.  uew  Assembly  with  which  to  diaw  up 
the  new  eoiiMtitiitioa.  I'luvidwl  that  the  king  would  publicly 
and  aathuritiitivt'ty  dcdHru  hi»  (nthiTcnce  to  the  principles  at 
{ireHent  Baneliciiiod  by  the  National  Assembly,  aud  that  ho 
would  ft|i|>i'iut  iiitm  "*>"  V'1'1  *'>"  nation's  confidence  as  his 
iniiiiaten,  Mirabt'im  <  felt  certain  that  if  in  that 

ctMis  the  miib  of  Par  eaist,  the  people  of  France 

would  RUppot't  theii  ters  had  not  come  to  such 

a  pafls  yut.     It  wa  he  kiug  and  the  present) 

Awembly  might  yui  .  together.     To  do  so  the 

HrHt  thing  necnssary  responsible  ministry  fi'om 

among  tlic  UadiTH  of  j. 

Mirabuau  had  all  aioi:  -vitia  hia  contingency,  and  with 

a  jiiRt  contidonce  in  hia  01  vera  felt  that  he  himself  would 

make  th<(  \»-^l  luiHsilile  minin«-r  at  this  crisia.  He  had  tried  to 
ally  liiiiwelf  both  with  Necker  and  Lafayette;  but  these  two 
vain  men,  wrapped  up  in  their  virtue  and  their  present  popu- 
larity, had  refuHod  to  negotiate  with  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
waa  far  too  gi-eat  a  man  to  sliow  signs  of  petty  spite  at  a  time 
of  national  crisis,  and  the  tii-st  ministry,  which  he  recommended 
to  the  king  directly  after  his  state  paper  of  October  15,  con- 
tained the  names  of  all  the  most  prominent  pulitieians  of  the 
time.'  He  i>ro(>osed  that  Necker  slioidd  be  Trinie  Minister, 
"  because  he  will  then  be  aa  powerless  as  he  is  incapable,  and 
yet  preserve  his  popidaiuty  for  the  king ; "  and  that  Lafayette 
should  be  Marshal  of  France,  with  a  seat  in  the  council,  and 
generalissimo  to  recognize  the  army.  The  Archbishop  of 
Bordeaux,  Champion  de  Cic^,  was  to  be  Chancellor ;  the  Due 
de  la  Rochefoucauid-Liancourt  Minister  for  War,  "  because 
he  has  honour,  firmness,  and  jiei-sonal  affection  for  the  king, 
which  will  give  him  security;"  the  Uuc  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
Minister  for  the  Interior  and  the  city  of  Paris,  with  Tiiouret 
under  him;  the  Conite  de  la  Harck  Minister  for  the  Navy, 
"  because  he  cannot  have  the  War  Office ; "  the  Comte  Philippe 
de  Segur  Minister  for  Foreign  Atlaii^s ;  and  Talleyrand 
*  CorrespMKlunee  eittre  Mirabeaw  et  La  Marck,  vol.  i.  pp.  280,  28L 
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Minister  of  Finance,  ''a  place  which  his  motion  on  the  estates 
of  the  clergy  has  fairly  won  for  him,  and  which  no  one  could 
fill  better."  The  Comte  de  Mirabeau  was,  he  further  recom- 
mends, to  have  a  seat  in  the  council  without  a  department, 
"because  the  government  must  show  clearly  that  its  iii'st 
assistants  shall  be  good  principles,  character,  and  talent,"  and 
he  would  undertake  the  general  management  of  the  Assembly. 
Montmorin  was  to  be  made  a  duke  and  have  his  debts  paid, 
Target  was  to  be  Mayor  of  Paris,  Mounier  keeper  of  the 
king's  library,  and  Le  Chapelier  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
When  the  impossibility  of  including  both  Necker  and  La- 
fayette was  proved  to  him,  Mirabeau  proposed  a  second  scheme, 
by  which  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld  was  to  be  Minister  of 
Justice,  Talleyrand  Minister  for  Foreign  Afifairs,  Lambert 
Minister  of  Finance,  La  Marck  Secretary  for  War,  and  Si^y^ 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  which  proved  equally  imprac- 
ticable. But  the  whole  scheme,  the  idea  of  his  forming  a 
responsible  ministry  and  taking  the  initiative  in  drawing  up 
the  new  constitution,  was  far  too  vast  for  the  mind  of  the  poor 
king,  which,  as  Monsieur  said  upon  this  occasion,  could  no  more 
grasp  such  a  collection  of  ideas  than  oiled  billiard  balls  could 
be  held  together.^  As  to  the  queen,  she  detested  Mirabeau  as 
the  favourite  of  the  people,  and  would  not  hear  of  any  compro- 
mise between  the  absolute  monarchy  and  an  Assembly  she 
despised.  But  even  yet  Mirabeau  might  have  forced  the  hand 
of  the  court.  He  had  at  least  one  strong  supporter  there.  La 
Marck  might  have  persuaded  the  queen.  Monsieur  would  do 
his  best  with  the  king,  and  the  influential  Austrian  ambas- 
sador, the  Comte  de  Mercy- Argenteau,  thoroughly  understood 
the  greatness  of  his  schemes,  and  was  ready  to  support  them, 
when  the  ill-advised  jealousy  of  the  other  deputies  in  the 
Assembly  spoilt  the  whole  plan. 

Li  the  first  days  of  November  a  nmiour  had  spread  abroad 

through  Paris  that  Mirabeau  was  to  be  appointed  minister, 

with  other  deputies  for  his  colleagues.     There  was  a  general 

muimur.     The  court  was  trying  to  buy  over  the  representa* 

^  Correspondance  etUre  Mirabeau  H  La  Marck,  vol.  L  p.  90. 
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tives  of  the  people,  was  the  cry;  the  new  mmistiy  would 
obtain  a  powerful  sway  over  the  Assembly,  and  there  would 
be  an  end  of  the  new  constitution.  The  majority  of  the 
deputies  could  not  undiTstand  that  governments  and  consti- 
tutions exist  not  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  logical  le^s- 

lation,  but  for  the  mair' ~'  good  order,  in  onler  that 

every  man,  of  whatever  •■  lass,  might  be  able  to  do 

his  work  in  security  8  did  not  injure  hia  neigh- 

bour.     This    feeling   oJ  grew  bo  strong   that   on 

November  7  Lanjuinai"  Rennes,  proposed  that  it 

should  be  declared  ille  memlier  of  the  Assembly 

to  take  office  under  the  cr*  i  he  held  his  seat  in  the 

Assembly,  or  for  six   mo  his  resignation.     It  was 

useless  for   Miraboau  to   p  t.     'Fhe  theorists  carried   the 

motion,  and  this  great  oppor  ty  for  procuring  reform 
without  resfirtinj  to  revolution  failed.  How  heavy  this  blow- 
was  to  the  great  man  against  whom  it  was  directed  need 
hardly  be  stated.  His  hope  of  securing  without  bloodshed  a 
now  and  strong  government  for  France"  vanished.  But  the 
buoyancy  of  his  mind,  and  his  knowledge  that  oftentimes 
mistakes  bring  about  good  results  in  the  end,  kept  him  ready 
to  renew  his  schemes.  The  decree  of  November  7  was  not 
only  of  paramount  importance  in  itself,  but  gives  another 
admirable  instance  of  the  incompetence  of  the  Assembly. 
Indeed,  the  mistake  they  matle  was  so  obvious  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  it,  and  it  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 
consistent  policy  of  the  A.ssembly  to  divorce  the  executive 
from  the  legislative  power,  and  thus  to  make  all  harmony 
l>ctwoen  them  impossible.  The  secret  of  good  government  is 
to  maintain  the  two  powers  in  harmony,  and  centuries  of 
compromise  have  fairly  solved  the  question  in  England,  where 
the  executive  being  chosen  from  the  legislative  power  is  an- 
swerable to  it,  and  if  in  opposition  to  it  has  to  resign  office. 
At  the  same  time,  in  all  matters  of  administration  the  execu- 
tive can  act  on  its  own  responsibility,  and  the  legislative  does 
not  interfere  in  every  small  administrative  detail  Well  might 
Mirabeau  have  despaired.     The  communication  with  the  court 
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was  temporarily  broken  off.  La  Marck  went  away  to  his 
regiment,  and  Mirabeau  was  left  with  only  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  made  his  warning  voice  heard,  and  had  made  one 
bold  attempt  to  stave  off  the  anarchy  which  was  inevitably 
approaching.  Before  La  Marck  left  Paris,  he  made  every 
aiTangement  for  renewing  the  communication  between  the 
court  and  Mirabeau  when  necessary.  The  great  orator  was 
terribly  extravagant  and  terribly  poor.  He  had,  indeed,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  estates  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis 
de  Mirabeau  on  July  13,  but  they  were  heavily  mortgaged, 
and  he  would  not  leave  his  duties  in  the  Assembly  for 
a  single  day  to  regulate  his  own  affairs.  The  profits  of  his 
jourual  went  into  the  voracious  pockets  of  Madame  Lejay, 
and  he  often  had  not  money  enough  to  get  a  dinner.  La 
Marck  was  very  rich,  and  could  not  bear  to  see  his  friend  in 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  and  asked  him  to  accept  as  a  loan 
a  sum  of  six  louis  a  week,  which  Mirabeau  accepted  with 
thanks  and  promises  to  be  useful  to  the  lender  whenever  it 
should  be  in  his  power. 

When  La  Marck  left  him,  Mirabeau  continued  to  work  as  he 
had  done  during  the  summer  of  1789,  but  with  better  organized 
strength.  He  attached  to  himself  a  group  of  men  who  bear 
the  proud  title  of  the  collaborators  of  Mirabeau,  and  in  ex- 
amining his  labours  it  is  necessary  to  notice  this  group  of 
friends.  First  of  all,  before  seeing  how  much  help  he  received, 
a  remark  which  Goethe  made  to  Eckermann,  after  reading 
6tienne  Dumont's  "  Souvenirs  de  Mirabeau,"  deserves  to  be 
quoted  :  "  The  French  look  upon  Mirabeau  as  their  Hercules, 
and  they  are  perfectly  right.  But  they  forget  that  even  the 
Colossus  consists  of  individual  parts,  and  that  even  the  Her- 
cules of  antiquity  is  a  collective  being — a  great  supporter  of 
his  own  deeds  and  those  of  others."  ^  The  amount  of  assistance 
which  he  received  was  very  great ;  but  everything  which  was 
written  for  him,  whether  it  was  a  speech  or  an  article  in  a 
journal,  he  managed  to  illuminate  with  the  light  of  his  own 

^  CowetrtaiwM  of  Ooethe  with  Eck&rmawn^  toL  ii.  p.  419.  London : 
185a 
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genial.  Thi9  use  of  the  collaboration  of  others  had  been  a 
common  practice  with  him  long  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  He  haJ,  when  working  as  a  literary  hack  at 
Amstea^lam,  befora  he  was  imprisoned  in  Vincennea,  S])eat  hiH 
day8  in  translating,  and  among  other  translations  complete*! 
one  of  Watson's  "History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  III.,"  with 
the  help  of  Docrcst.  of  translating  may  have 

led  hijn  on  insensibly  t  peculiar  method  of  work. 

His  tract  "  Sur  TOrdi  itua,"  which   he  wrote  in 

England  afler  his   reiease  ison,  and  which   Romilly 

translated  into  Englisl  'S  merely  a  version  of  an 

American   painpUut  '  "mj   at  Cliarlestown  in  the  year 

before.     Certain  ofiicens  lU  rican  army  hail  conceived 

the  idea  of  an  order  with  i  im  cuapter,  knighta,  ba^lges,  and 

other  paraphernalia.  Sr.  ^nonymous  individual  wrote  a 
pamphlet  showing  that  n  an  institution  would  be  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  American  Republic,  ami  would  undermine 
republican  ideas,  Mirabeau  saw  this  pamphlet.  He  did  not 
literally  translate  it,  but  he  gave  its  arguments  in  hia  own 
declamatory  style,  with  additional  thouglits  suggested  by 
himself.  He  then  sent  the  pamphlet  to  Target,  who  illustrated 
it  with  legal  and  historical  notes,  and  he  then  published  it  as  an 
essay  by  the  Comte  de  Mirabcau.  Similarly  his  great  work  on 
the  Prussian  monarchy  was  based  entirely  on  documents  thrown 
into  shape  for  him  by  the  Prussian  Major,  Mauvillon,  and  the 
ideas  as  well  as  the  facts  which  underlie  his  financial  pamphlets 
against  the  stock-jobbers  and  the  Banque  de  St  Charles  were 
supplied  to  him  by  Panchaud  and  Clavifere.  When  he  came 
up  to  Paris  as  a  deputy  in  April,  1789,  the  two  speculators 
received  him  cordially,  and  ClaviiJre  introduced  him  to  two 
other  Geneveso  exiles,  Etieune  Dumont,  who  brought  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Romilly,  and  Duroveray,  who  were  destined 
to  be  his  chief  collaborators. 

Both  these  men  were  great  admirers  of  Miraheau's  talents, 
and  were  proud  to  be  able  to  render  him  any  assistance  in  his 
labours.  Dumont,  for  instance,  happened  to  be  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Assembly  when  the  concentration  of  the  troops  round 
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Paris  formed  the  chief  topic  of  discussion,  and  he  it  was  who 
drew  up  the  famous  address  to  the  king  which  Mirabeau  pro- 
posed with  so  much  eloquence  and  so  much  success.^  Duroveray's 
assistance  was  rather  in  journalism.  Mirabeau  had  only  time 
or  patience  enough  to  write  the  first  two  or  three  numbers  of 
the  Lettrea  d  roes  Comviettants,  which  afterwards  became 
the  Courrier  de  Provence,  and  soon  left  the  editoi'ship  en- 
tirely to  Duroveray,  who  for  his  labours  received  a  small 
salary  from  Lejay.  From  this  slight  beginning  Mirabeau  had, 
by  the  time  the  Assembly  was  established  in  Paris,  collected 
round  him  a  veritable  workshop  of  authors  and  compilers ; 
but  before  giving  any  notice  of  their  various  capacities,  the 
advantages  of  the  enthusiastic  friendship  of  Nicholas  Frochot 
must  be  mentioned.  This  young  avocat  was  bom  in  1761, 
and  had  been  elected  to  the  States-General  by  the  bailliage 
of  La  Montagne  in  Burgundy.  He  first  entered  into  com- 
munication with  Mirabeau  after  October  5  and  6,  and  soon 
became  one  of  his  nearest  friends.  He  did  for  the  orator 
in  the  Assembly  much  what  La  Marck  did  for  him  at  courts 
and  spent  his  time  in  trying  to  persuade  individual  deputies 
to  support  Mirabeau  on  this  or  that  question,  in  explaining 
away  any  ofience  that  might  have  been  given,  and  in  acting 
generally  as  his  agent  there. 

Who  wrote  Mirabeau's  speeches  ?  *  This  important  work 
was  confided  chiefly  to  five  individuals.  Etienne  Dumont, 
the  friend  of  Romilly  and  the  future  secretary  and  interpreter 
of  Bentham,  wrote  the  chief  political  speeches.  He  used  to  go  to 
Mirabeau  when  some  political  motion  was  going  to  be  moved, 
learn  his  view  of  things,  and  then  write  the  speech,  which 
Mirabeau  would  deliver  from  the  tribune.  Clavifere,  with  the 
occasional  help  of  Duroveray,  wrote  the  financial  speeches ;  and 
the  Ahh&  Lamourette,  whose  name  chiefly  survives  as  the  pro- 
poser of  the  "  baiser  Lamourette  "  in  the  Legislative  A^embly, 
composed  those  on  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.    Pellenc, 

*  Smive^drs  nir  Mirabeau,  by  ^tieiiue  Dumont,  p.  76.    London  :  1832. 

*  For  an  examination  of  this  question,  see  Aulard,  Le»  orateur$  de  la 
Constittiante,  pp.  130-170. 
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who  was  Mirabeau's  private  secretary  and  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  him,  made  liimsclf  useful  in  compiling ;  and  Reybaz, 
another  Genevese  esiie,  actually  wrote  the  famous  s]>eeche3  on 
the  assigoats,  on  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  even 
the  speech  on  the  devolution  of  the  property  of  intestates,  which 
Talleyrand  read  aa  the  d(?ad  orator's  posthumous  work  to  th« 
Assembly.  In  his  letters  to  Reyboz,  Mirabeau  makes  more 
than  one  confession  that  lie  has  such  confidence  in  him  that  be 
reads  off  hia  compositions  straight  to  the  Assembly  without  a 
previous  perusal.  Notice  especially,  "I  kiss  tlie  hand  of 
your  fair  secretary,  Mademoiselle  Reylmz,  but  I  must  request 
her  to  write  a  little  larger,  aa  I  could  not  read  her  manuscript 
very  distinctly  the  other  evening."  He  took  no  shame  to 
himself  for  thus  appropriating  the  laboura  of  others.  It  was 
their  pride  to  work  for  him ;  they  took  no  pay,  and  each  of 
them  was  rewarded  by  feeling  that  he  was  making  his  voice 
heard  on  some  great  French  constitutional  question  through 
the  mouth  of  the  great  orator.  Certainly  no  other  man  ever 
lived  who  found  so  many  men  willing  to  efface  themselves 
merely  to  contribute  to  his  glory. 

A  typical  instance  of  Mirabeau's  treatment  of  political 
subjects  at  this  period  is  to  be  found  in  his  two  speeches  on 
Necker's  financial  proposals  of  August  and  November.  In 
August,  1789,  Necker  proposed  that  a  tax  of  one-fourth  should 
be  levied  on  all  descriptions  of  property.  There  was  a  general 
murmur,  but  Mirabeau  rose  and  said  that  he  should  support 
the  i)ropo3al,  not  because  it  was  a  gootl  one,  but  because 
something  must  be  done,  and  nobody  had  any  other  plan  to 
propose.  But  when,  in  November,  Necker  came  down  to  the 
Assembly  and  proposed  that  the  collection  of  all  the  taxes  for 
five  years  should  be  granted  to  a  tank  in  which  he  himself 
was  interested — the  Cai.sse  d'Eacompte — in  consideration  of  its 
meeting  the  deficit,  Mirabeau  exclaimed  against  the  proposal 
for  political  i-easons.  He  asked  "whether  the  Assembly 
wished  to  hand  over  the  government  of  tlie  country  to  a 
private  bank  for  five  years  ?  "  and  this  reductio  ad  absurdum 
secured  the  rejection  of  Necker's  proposals.     Tlie  same  states- 
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manlike  spirit  with  which  he  had  discussed  the  veto  he 
exhibited  in  the  debate  on  the  king's  right  to  make  peace  and 
war  in  May,  1790.  He  argued  that  an  executive  which  was 
intended  to  be  of  any  use  at  all  must  have  some  power ;  that 
the  Assembly  could  not  always  be  sitting,  and  even  if  it  was, 
that  a  large  body  of  men  could  not  adequately  treat  minute 
and  delicate  questions  of  foreign  affairs,  the  state  of  which 
differed  from  day  to  day  and  almost  from  hour  to  hour.  By 
a  skilful  parliamentaory  manoeuvre  he  was  successful  in  May, 
1790,  though  he  had  failed  on  the  question  of  the  veto  in  the 
previous  September. 

Personally  Mirabeau  was  detested  by  most  of  the  leading 
deputies  in  the  Assembly,  and  distrusted  by  the  people  of 
Paria  His  practice  of  giving  nicknames  was  particularly 
disagreeable  to  sensitive  individuals.  Lafayette  he  termed 
"  M.  Grandison-Cromwell " — a  happy  epithet  which  exactly  hit 
off  the  general's  hopes  and  his  punctilious  politeness ;  while 
Si^yfes  he  called  "Mahomet,"  D'Espr^mesnil "  Crispin  Catilina^" 
and  Camus  "  Drapeau  Rouge,"  or  "  Red  Flag,"  from  the  bright 
colour  of  his  nose.  Suspicion  of  his  communications  with  the 
court  had  further  made  him  impopular  with  the  radical 
leaders  of  the  type  of  Robespierre,  who  were  advocates  for  the 
strictest  severity  and  purity,  not  only  in  private,  but  also 
in  political  life.  His  personal  unpopularity  with  men  who, 
though  not  such  purists  as  Robespierre,  were  yet  observers  of 
the  decencies  of  life,  such  as  Lafayette,  Necker,  and  Bailly, 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  licence  he  gave  himself  in  little 
matters,  according  to  his  maxim,  "La  petite  morale  est 
cnnemie  de  la  grande  morale."  ^  He  tried  to  coalesce  in  turn 
with  Necker,  Lafayette,  the  court,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
left ;  for  as  long  as  he  could  obtain  some  prospect  of  quiet 
and  order  for  the  country,  he  cared  not  what  influence  he 
made  use  of  Well  did  he  know  that  it  was  his  former  im- 
moral life  which  really  prevented  the  success  of  his  great 
ideas  in  politics,  and  sadly  did  he  say  to  Dumont^  "  The  sins 

^  Romllly'B  Afemotrs,  p.  80. 
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■which  I  committed  in  my  youth  are  giving  mc  their  Ml 
punishment  now." 

Mirabeau's  fauu;  seemed  to  throw  all  others  into  the  shade, 
but  other  reputations  were  made  in  Paris  at  this  period,  and 
a  Jifference  must  be  noted  between  those  which  were  made 
in  salons  and  in  the  popi '  '  '  '"he  iutluence  of  the  salons 
had  increased  ai'tiir   the  w  a  of  the  court   and   the 

Assembly  to  Paris,  for  the^  i  in  closer  communication 

with  the  leading  politiciaut  it  closer  connection  with 

the  Revolution  led  to  inert  i  teniess,  social  as  well  as 
political.  As  tlie  revolutiona  party  became  more  successful, 
its  opinions  became  more  marKed,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
courtiera  became  more  violent.  This  increased  bittemesa  in 
poHtiea  appeared  not  only  in  polite  society,  but  in  popular 
.clubs  and  in  tlio  journals.  The  chief  salons  which  were  in 
vogue  increased  in  power  ami  in  bittenicss,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  stirring  scenes  and  startling  changes  of  the  time 
naturally  increased  the  vivacity  of  life.  Pleasure  was  pursued 
more  ardently  than  ever  when  its  monopoly  by  the  wealthier 
classes  seemed  to  be  approaching  its  end.  Gambh'ng-houses 
sprang  up  all  over  Paris,  and  members  of  both  sides  of  the 
Assembly — Mirabeau  andCazal^s  alike — might  be  seen  losing 
every  penny  they  possessed  at  the  same  table.  All  the  other 
vices  seemed  to  grow  in  magnitude.  The  theatres  were  more 
thronged  than  ever,  and  the  more  dissolute  the  plays  the 
larger  were  the  audiences. 

One  result  of  this  increased  sense  of  the  shortness  of  life, 
and  the  need  to  obtain  all  the  plcasiu'e  possible,  was  shown 
by  the  great  increase  of  duelling  in  the  iipjier  cla.s3.  Duelling 
had  always  been  fashionable  in  France,  but  it  now  reached 
a  greater  height  than  ever.  Most  of  these  duels  arose  from 
gambling  or  other  disreputable  causes,  but  some  bad  a  political 
meaning  and  a  real  political  inHuence,  Notable  among  these 
was  the  famous  duel  of  the  Due  de  Castries  with  Charles  de 
Lameth,  in  which  the  latter  was  badly  wounded.  Cazal^ 
similarly  fought  with  Barnave,  after  which  they  became  warm 
and  attached  friends;  and  the  rivalry  between  Uie  towns  of 
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Riom  and  Clermont-Ferrand,  as  to  which  should  be  capital  of 
the  new  department  of  the  Puy  de  Ddme,  ended  in  a  duel 
between  the  Comte  de  Montlosier,  deputy  for  Biom,  and  Hu- 
guet,  deputy  for  Clermont-Ferrand,  who  had  called  Malouet, 
the  fiiend  of  Montlosier,  an  ordinary  intriguer. 

The  keenness  with  which  men  of  letters  followed  the  early 
days  of  the  Revolution  has  been  noticed,  and  the  new  bitterness 
which  had  been  inspired  into  politics  appeared  in  their  rivalries. 
Particularly  was  this  noticeable  in  theatrical  quarrels.  To 
the  directors  of  the  Com^die  Franijaise,  a  young  litterateur, 
Marie  Joseph  Chenier,  had  offered  a  new  play,  bearing  the 
title  of  "Charles  IX."  The  play  was  full  of  innuendoes 
against  royalty,  and  was  calculated  to  throw  great  discredit 
on  the  king,  and  more  particularly  on  the  queen,  by  a  vivid 
representation  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the 
interest  taken  in  it  by  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  her  son. 
Whether  the  play  should  be  accepted  or  refused  was  violently 
debated  among  the  soci^taires  of  the  Com^die,  and  a  schism 
appeared  between  the  revolutionary  and  reactionary  actors. 
At  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  party  was  Talma,  the  greatest 
tragedian  of  his  day,  who  was  supported  by  Dugazon  and 
Mademoiselles  Sainval  and  Desgarcins.  The  opposition  were 
Naudet  and  Dazincourt,  who  had  always  played  the  kings, 
with  most  of  the  actresses,  including  Mademoiselle  Contat  and 
Mademoiselle  Raucourt.  The  piece  was  accepted  and  first 
played  on  November  4,  1789,  and  every  attack  on  royalty 
was  enthusiastically  taken  up  by  the  crowd  which  filled  the 
pit,  which  often  came  to  blows  with  the  more  aristocratic 
occupants  of  the  boxes.  Occasionally  a  turn  of  wit  won  the 
day,  and  Mademoiselle  Contat  received  universal  applause 
when  she  skilfully  turned  a  line  directed  against  Catherine 
de*  Medici  in  favour  of  the  queen.* 

But  if  theatrical  feeling  was  divided,  the  painters  of  Paris 
nea  vly  all  showed  their  revolutionary  sympathies  in  their 
pictures.     In  the  Salon  of  1789,'*  Moreau,  the  historical  painter, 

^  Le  tJUdtre  de  la  BSvdiUion  1789-1799,  by  Henri  Welflchinger,  pp. 
47-52.     Paris:  1881. 

^  De  Goncourt.  La  socUU  fran^ise  pendant  la  BMliUion,  pp.  43,  44 
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exhibited  two  pictures  of  the  States-General;  while  ZxnriB 
Charlea  David,  who  was  to  revolutionize  the  art  of  painting 
in  France,  exhibited  "Les  Amours  de  Paris  et  Helfcne,"  painted 
for  the  Comte  d'Artoia,  and  a  picture  of  "  Brutus  et  ses  fila,"  of 
a  tlifierent  character,  and  well  calculated  to  inflame  republican 
feelings.  Side  Viy  side  wer  '  '  ipes  by  Joseph  and  Carle 
A'ernet,  flower- pain  tings  by  ..us  Van  Sjuiendonck,  with 

some  feeble  portraits  by  aable  lady-painter  of  the 

day,  Madame  Vigde-Lebmn.  in  dies'  dress  alw  could  be 
shown  Bympathies  with  the  court  or  the  Revolution;  they 
carried  on  their  fans,  instead  of  scenes  by  Watteau,  either 
pictures  of  the  storming  of  the  Bastille  or  portraits  of  the 
queen.  The  tricolour  cockade  was  ingeniously  worked  into 
every  portion  of  ladies'  dress;  and  hair-dressers,  not  to  be 
outdone,  introduced  the  coitfure  &  la  liberty. 

If  there  wil'^  violence  in  theatrical,  literary,  political,  and 
fashionable  salons,  there  was  still  more  in  the  vanous  clubs 
and  cercles.  The  cercle  differed  from  the  political  club  in  that 
it  was  supposed  to  be  purely  social ;  and  Clautie  Fauchet, 
the  eloquent  ablit?,  whose  sermon  on  the  martj'rs  of  tlie  Bastille 
had  been  listened  to  by  the  king  on  his  flrst  visit  to  Paris 
after  that  memorable  day,  had  established  a  cercle,  which  he 
called  tho  "  Cercle  Sociale."  This  was  intended  to  be  merely 
a  place  of  meeting  for  men  of  all  classes,  and  was  to  improve 
the  manners  of  the  lower  classes  by  allowing  them  to  mix 
with  their  superiors  in  education;  but  it  proved  a  failure,  for 
wealthy  bourgeois  of  the  better  class  attended  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conversation,  and  the  lower  classes  chieflj'  for  the  cheap 
footl  provided.  The  conversation  in  such  cercles  mu.st  have 
been  tame  compared  with  the  excitement  which  existed  in 
political  clubs. 

The  tran.sferenco  of  the  Assembly  to  Paris  had  increased 
the  importance  of  the  Breton  Club,  which  now  began  to  hold 
its  meetings  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobin  Convent.  The  chief 
orators  who  attended,  and  had  the  ear  of  the  club,  were,  in 
addition  to  the  founders,  the  Lameths,  Eamave,  and  I.aclos, 
the  friend  of  Orleans.     The  great  cliange  which  altered  this 
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committee  of  a  few  deputies  into  an  important  political  organ- 
ization began  by  their  admission  to  their  sittings  of  any  one 
who  took  an  interest  in  politics.  The  hall  of  the  Jacobins 
became  then  the  meeting-place  of  all  those  bourgeois  of  Paris 
and  of  those  journalists  who  sympathized  with  the  radical 
party  in  the- Assembly,  and  Bamave  there  explained  to  them 
what  steps  he  was  going  to  take  in  the  Assembly,  and  how  he 
could  best  be  assisted  by  deputations  and  petitions.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Jacobin  Club  became  so  great  upon  popular  opinion 
in  Paris,  that  in  the  summer  of  1790  the  king  contributed 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  a  rival  dub,  to  be  called  the 
"  Club  of  1789,"  of  which  the  first  presidents  were  Bailly  and 
the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld.  It  was  intended  to  support  the 
idea  of  constitutional  monarchy,  but  it  had  so  little  of  the  spirit 
of  life  in  it  that  Mirabeau,  who  was  president  in  July,  1790, 
soon  lefb  it  for  the  Jacobins,  and  it  at  once  expired.  As  in- 
teresting as  the  foundation  of  the  Jacobins  was  that  of  the 
Club  of  the  Cordeliers,  which  was  the  chief  meeting-place  of 
the  popular  party  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau,  and  it  was 
there  that  Danton  at  this  time  began  to  win  his  great  reputa- 
tion, and  to  be  regarded,  like  his  friend  Camille  Desmoulins, 
as  an  agent  of  Orleans ;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  he 
was  in  close  communication  with  Laclos,  Orleans*  trusted  friend. 
Nevertheless,  Danton  made  no  attempt  at  open  insurrection  in 
his  favour,  and  when  he  came  to  the  front,  in  July,  1791,  it  was 
not  as  an  Orleanist  but  as  an  extreme  radical,  and  the  future 
supporter  of  a  strong  government  under  a  new  regime  can  be 
perceived.  The  bitterness  which  infected  the  salons  appeared 
also  in  the  political  clubs,  and  many  an  inflammatory  speech 
was  made  in  them,  demanding  the  lives  of  traitors  and  threaten* 
ing  popular  outbreaks. 

This  increased  bitterness  was  still  more  manifested  in  the 
popular  journals.  It  was  on  November  28  that  Camille 
Desmoulins  published  the  first  number  of  the  BAvolutiona  de 
France  et  de  Brabanty  which  was  distinctly  an  imitation  of 
Loustallot's  weekly  JR^voliUioTte  de  Paris.  Its  interest  does 
not  consist  in  the  news  it  contain^  but  in  the  lively  sallies 
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of  Camille  Desmoulin^,  his  keen  insight  into  humbug,  and 
his  tendency  to  lau^'h  at  eveiything,  good  or  bad,  whether 
steps  backward  or  forward  00  the  path  of  liborty. 

Far  morii  serious  was  the  journal  of  Maiat,  the  A-m,i  du 
Peuple,  which  liad  been  established  in  September,  17S9.'  It 
was  before  anytliing  else  s  i™"-""!  "f  suspicion ;  it  continually 
warned  the  people  of  Pat  of  treachery,  and  declared 

that  there  were  traitors  11  ibly,  traitors  in  the  court, 

traitors  in  thoniunicipaJitj  ia,and  traitors  in  the  popular 

cluba.  Marat  suspected  every  one,  but  tlie  particular  objects  of 
his  enmity  were  Bailly  and  Lafayette.  It  was  enough  that  they 
were  in  power  for  Marat  to  suspect  them,  and  his  suspicions 
appear  in  every  number  of  hb  journal.  But  not  satisfied  with 
inculcating  a  general  suspicion  of  every  one  in  power,  his 
journal  became  the  receptacle  of  auspicioi\s  against  individuals, 
and  was  made  to  play  somewhat  the  same  part  as  the  famous 
"  Lion's  Mouth  "  at  Venice.  Any  one  who  suspected  any  one 
else  of  doing  any  evil,  either  in  public  or  in  private  life,  was 
encouraged  to  send  hia  suspicions  to  Marat,  who  at  once 
published  them.  Ha  declared  that  if  the  suspicion  was 
unfounded,  and  it  could  be  proved  untenable,  he  would  apolo- 
gize, and  the  suspected  person  would  not  suffer,  but  would  be 
considered  all  the  more  a  good  citizen.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  accused  person  made  no  attempt  to  prove  his  innocence  to 
Marat,  the  journalist  never  ceased  to  attack  him,  and  cried  out 
for  punishment.  Nothing  was  too  great  and  nothing  too 
trifling  for  his  suspicious  pen — from  a  plot  to  blow  up  the 
Assembly,  to  the  robbery  of  a  small  sum  of  money  from  a  till. 
Everything  was  denounced  to  the  people,  who  were  told  they 
were  to  be  upon  their  guard,  and  that  they  were  to  trust 
nobody.  This  tendency  to  susjiicion  had  become  a  sort  of 
mania  in  Marat's  mind,  but  side  by  side  with  it  he  had  many 
great  qualities  for  a  popular  journalist.  Every  one  knew  he 
was  never  afraid  to  attack  the  powerful,  and  even  the  people 
itself.  "O  foolish  Parisians!"  he  exclaims;  "ye  dreaming 
Parisians  I  ye  FarLsians,  who  pride  yourselves  on  your  know- 
'  See  chftp.  vL  pp.  217-219. 
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ledge,  yet  are  ignorant  as  asses  ! "  is  his  perpetual  cry  to  them ; 
and  yet  the  populace  of  Paris  never  took  his  abuse  in  bad  part, 
and  Camille  Desinoulins  contented  himself  with  laughing 
at  ''  poor  M.  Marat."  His  attacks  on  Lafayette  brought  him 
into  more  serious  trouble.  Like  all  vain  men,  Lafayette  was 
intensely  and  peculiarly  sensitive  to  ridicule.  The  attacks  of 
Marat  and  the  sallies  of  Camille  made  him  take  many  uncon- 
stitutional steps.  On  one  occasion  he  called  out  a  whole 
battalion  of  the  National  Quard  to  arrest  Marat  and  smash  his 
press ;  but  the  libeller  escaped  quite  easily.  Yet  the  perpetual 
persecution  of  Lafayette  caused  Marat  to  spend  his  life  in 
hiding ;  he  had  to  live  in  the  sewers,  and  publish  his  paper 
where  and  how  he  could,  and  it  is  pathetic  to  see  the  dirty 
scraps  which  he  was  so  often  obliged  to  use  for  conveying 
his  suspicions.  The  mind  of  the  man  became  embittered 
by  persecution ;  his  attacks  became  more  cruel  than  ever. 
Lafayette  had  overshot  his  purpose,  and  the  persecution  of 
Marat  only  made  the  journalist  appear  a  martyr  and  a  hero  to 
the  populace  of  Paris. 

The  intiuence  of  the  journals  was  now  too  obvious  to  be 
neglected  by  the  court,  and  the  three  most  important  royalist 
journals,  all  of  which  were  largely  subsidized  by  the  court, 
were  the  Aftii  du  Boi  edited  by  Royou,  the  Petit  OaiUhier 
edited  by  Brune,  the  future  republican  general  and  marshal  of 
Napoleon,  and,  chief  of  all,  the  Actes  dea  Apotrea,  These 
journals  had  in  common  a  large  vocabulary  of  abuse  and  a 
great  deal  of  wit.  The  abuse  which  they  poured  on  the 
leaders  of  the  Assembly  was  of  the  very  grossest  type,  and 
most  of  it  is  absolutely  unreadabla  The  wit  was  of  the  most 
obscene  character,  and  the  Pere  Duchesne,  which  has  been 
held  up  to  execration  as  the  filthiest  journal  ever  published,  is 
moral  by  the  side  of  some  of  the  numbers  of  the  Actea  dea 
Apotrea,  Of  the  Petit  Oauthier  little  need  be  said,  though 
it  is  rather  more  decent  than  the  others.  The  Ami  du  Moi 
was  suggested  by  Marat's  Ami  du  Peuple.  Not  satisfied  with 
issuing  forged  numbers  of  the  Ami  du  Peuple,  the  court  was 
delighted  with  the  idea  of  an  Ami  du  Bai;  but  incomparably 
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the  most  witty  and  decidedly  tbe  most  obsceoe  of  Uw  tfaree 
13  the  Ad^  des  Apotres,  of  wbich  the  tirat  number  ms 
published  OB  November  2,  1789.  Some  notice  of  its  editoTB 
and  cbuntcteristics  will  gire  a  fair  idea  of  roj'alist  jonmalisin. 

The  ohiel:'  writers  were  five  in  number.'  Jean  Peltier,  the 
sonuf  ashoi]kce]>er  of  Nantea  who  ;>ct«d  as  editor;  Antoine  de 
Hivarol,  tiie  tion  of  an  innke^i  BagnoU,  who  pretended  to 

be  a  count  and  became  a  t  ot    >'Alembert's  before  17SI ; 

the  Chevalier  de  Champcen<  utenant  in  the  Regiment 

de  Flaodre;  the  Vicomte  d  ■aoeau,  brother  of  the  great 

Mirabeau;  and  Souleau,  an  <  school-friend  of  Camille  Des- 
moulios,  who  had  been  in  the  hussara  and  had  then  become  an 
avocat.  All  these  were  men  of  the  most  abandoned  character, 
but  all  had  a  great  reputation  for  wit.  Peltier  alone  simply 
sold  his  pen  to  the  best  buyer,  but  the  others  were  more  or 
less  in  earnest.  Rivarol,  Champcenetz,  and  Mirabeau-Tonneau 
were  generally  drunk,  and  composed  most  of  their  witty  sallies 
in  the  cafes  of  the  Palaia-RoyaL  Nearly  all  their  numbers  are 
unreadable,  and  too  indecent  to  afford  quotation,  but  it  may  be 
said  that  Thi^roigne  de  Mericourt  was  their  special  subject  for 
abuse  and  obscene  wit  The  description  of  her  marriage  with 
Populus,  a  deputy,  whose  name  made  him  a  good  object  for 
royalist  ridicule,  ia  described  in  a  most  amusing  fashion,  and 
the  characteristics  of  Siey!^  are  well  hit  off-;  but  the  full 
description  cannot  be  quoted.  The  Actes  des  Aputres  was  not 
only  written  by  professed  wite  and  confined  to  ribald  person- 
alities, but  it  contained  various  long  atltcles  on  subjects  of 
foreign  policy  and  finance  It  may  be  said  that  these  articles 
are  as  unreadable  from  their  dulness  as  the  others  from  their 
obscenity.  The  principal  collaborateurs  of  Peltier  in  this  line 
can  be  named.  They  were  Bergasse,  the  Martinist  deputy 
for  Lyons,  and  old  opponent  of  Beaumarclmis,  the  Comte  de 
Lauraguais,  and  Montlosier,  one  of  the  leading  deputies  o£  the 
right.  Though  these  journals  have  little  historical  value  in 
themselves  and  seldom  give  any  assistance  in  the  comprehension 

'  Un  jowiial  ru'/a!iste  en  1789.  La  Acta  da  ApCtrea,  by  Marcellin 
PoUet.     PariB:   187a 
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of  the  course  of  events,  yet  they  exhibited  the  nature  of  the 
opposition  the  royalists  oflFered  to  the  progress  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  an  opposition  not  based  on  argument  or  reasoning, 
but  one  which  consisted  for  its  force  on  witty  abuse,  and 
attempts  to  make  its  opponents  ridiculous.  Peltier,  like  so 
many  others,  was  deserted  by  the  Bourbons,  whom  he  had 
served  so  bravely  in  their  hour  of  need.  He  died  of  starvation 
in  the  Rue  Montmartre  in  1825,  nine  years  after  the  Cardinal 
Maury  had  died  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  at 
Rome.  Most  of  the  other  writers  on  the  Ade»  dea  Apdtres 
paid  with  their  lives  for  their  wit.  Champcenetz  was  guil- 
lotined in  1794,  and  Souleau  was  assassinated  by  Th^roigne 
de  M^ricourt  for  his  insults  to  her,  on  August  10,  1793. 

The  contents  of  the  royalist  journals  showed  the  real  weak- 
ness of  the  cause  of  absolute  monarchy  in  France.  While  the 
revolutionary  journals  were  distinguished  by  their  earnestness 
and  entire  belief  in  the  success  of  their  cause,  the  royalists 
contented  themselves  with  laughing  both  in  and  out  of  season. 
A  more  important  danger  threatened  the  Revolution  from  the 
^migrfe,  who  were  now  filling  with  their  murmurs  many  of  the 
chief  capitals  of  Europe.  Foreign  princes  had,  strange  to  say, 
generally  looked  with  favour  on  the  French  desire  for  reform. 
The  age  which  preceded  the  Revolution  was  the  age  of 
benevolent  despots,  when  everything  was  to  be  done  for  the 
people  by  the  king,  and  not  by  the  people  themselves.  This 
had  been  the  main  point  of  the  internal  policy  of  Frederick 
the  Great  in  Prussia;  the  finances  were  to  be  improved,  justice 
to  be  well  administered,  and  order  maintained,  all  by  the 
absolute  will  of  the  king.  Whether  from  his  example  or  from 
the  general  diffusion  of  the  new  philosophy,  most  of  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  at  this  time  were  distinctly  reformers. 
Joseph  II.,  the  emperor,  projected  the  most  widely  reaching 
reforms  of  any  man  of  his  day.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
national  German  Church  ;  he  desired  to  unite  his  dominions  by 
one  common  bond  of  similarity  of  language  and  administi'ation ; 
and  to  improve  his  finances  he  did  not  hesitate  to  alter  the 
hereditary  policy  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  dissolve  many 
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monasteries  and  convents  of  bogging  friars.  His  example 
was  followed  by  his  brother  Leopold,  the  Graud  Duke  of 
Tuscauy,  who,  with  the  help  of  Scipio  de  Ricei,  Bishop  of 
Pistoia,  had  reorganized  the  entire  government  of  Tuscany,  and 
had  attempted  to  put  ♦^°  ""■^-iius  of  the  French  Bchool  of 
economists  into  pract.i""  state  there  was  either  a 

reforming  king  or  a  r  ter.      Besides  Joseph  and 

Leopold,  must  be  mei  js  III.  of  Spain  and  the 

Count  d'Aranda,  the  Tannucci  of  Naples,  and 

De  Mauprat  at  Parr  at  administrative  reforms 

of  Catherine  of  Rua;  ■»  forgotten.     Tliia  universal 

feeling  of  the  need  c  the  old  system  of  absolute 

monarchy,  and  these  t  pts  to  meet  that  need,  had 

caused  foreign  princes  rs  to  receive  with  great  joy 

the  news  of  the  various  scnemes  of  Turcot  and  Nocker  for  the 
reform  of  France.  They  began  to  feel  a  little  more  doubt 
when  they  heard  of  the  summons  of  the  States-General,  for 
none  of  the  potentates  who  have  been  mentioned  ever  dared 
to  meet  an  elected  assembly  of  their  own  people;  but  they 
expected  that  all  would  go  well,  and  that  the  force  of  the  king, 
backed  by  his  nobles,  his  Church,  and  his  army,  would  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  reformers  from  going  too  far.  The 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  rudely  shook  their  equani- 
mity. The  most  truly  liberal  in  mind,  such  as  Charles  III. 
and  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  were  not  disturbed ;  but  Catherine  of 
Russia,  and  still  more  the  small  Italian  and  German  princes, 
and  the  dukes  of  the  Rhine,  were  greatly  disgusted  at  the 
bold  action  of  the  people  of  Paris,  Their  disgust  increased  as 
the  ^migr^Ss  began  to  arrive  at  all  their  little  courts  with  terrible 
reports  of  the  indignities  to  which  they  had  been  subjected — 
that  their  carriages  had  been  broken  anil  sometimes  mud 
thrown  at  themselves,  that  the  soldiera  refused  to  obey  their 
officers,  that  the  peasants  were  burning  their  chateaux,  and 
generally  that  the  old  world  was  rapidly  coming  to  an  end, 
since  noblemen  and  their  property  were  no  longer  sufficiently 
respected. 

In  England  and  in  America  the  very  news  of  the  constcr- 
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nation  in  Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany  was  received  with 
transports  of  wild  enthusiasm.  A  model  of  the  Bastille  and 
a  representation  of  its  capture  was  sent  to  Washington  by  his 
friends  at  Paris,  and  the  Americans  prided  themselves  at 
having  set  an  example  which  their  former  allies  were  about  to 
follow.  In  England  the  same  feeling  was  perceptible,  and  the 
English  people,  and  more  particularly  the  English  statesmen, 
did  not  doubt  that  the  French  people  were  going  to  imitate 
their  example  and  their  constitution.  The  close  connection 
of  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution  with  America  and 
England  has  been  noticed,  and  their  numerous  friends  in  both 
countries  watched  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  with  delight 
Mention,  too,  has  been  made  of  the  crowd  of  Englishmen  who 
filled  Paris  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  and  the 
interest  of  the  English  people  was  sufficiently  shown  in  the 
length  of  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  France  which  filled 
the  English  newspapera  The  events  of  October  somewhat 
dashed  the  enthusiasm  in  England,  and  increased  the  dismay 
on  the  Continent.  Th6  rejection  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
system  of  two  chambers  and  of  the  absolute  veto  showed  the 
English  that  the  French  were  not  going  to  imitate  their  own 
institutions,  and  the  presence  of  Lally-ToUendal  in  London 
further  testified  to  the  extreme  measures  the  Assembly  was 
taking.  Already  English  statesmen  began  to  be  afraid  that 
France  was  going  too  far,  and  would  establish  a  constitution 
with  such  freedom  of  election  that  the  English  system  of 
rotten  boroughs  would  seem  more  objectionable  than  ever. 
But  this  feeling  was  not  shared  by  the  prime  minister,  Pitt, 
who  was  too  great  a  man  not  to  perceive  that  each  country 
must  develop  in  its  own  way ;  and  perhajis  he  would  not  have 
been  sorry  if  the  French  reforms  had  brought  about  that 
change  in  the  system  of  representation  which  he  had  vainly 
advocated.  The  news  of  the  forced  entry  of  the  king  and  the 
queen  into  Paris,  an<l  the  manifest  power  of  the  Parisian  mob, 
had  already  atiected  all  those  who,  like  Burke,  were  inclined 
to  look  on  the  dramatic  aspect  of  the  struggle  of  a  court  with 
a  nation^  and  who  themselves  were  possessed  ¥dth  a  holy  horror 
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of  mob  rule.  But  if  even  in  free  England  the  events  of  October 
had  worked  such  a  transformation,  tliey  had  still  greater  eSect 
on  the  Continent.  These  events  were  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  ol'  any  harmonious  action  between  the  king  and  the 
people,  anJ  evtry  monarch  felt  that  perhaps  his  turn  might 
come  next.  Every  month  brought  more  refugees  belonging 
to  the  second  emigration  to  the  smaller  capitals,  and  rutnoura 
were  alre&dy  afloat  that  the  French  people  must  be  taught  to 
respect  their  own  monarch  by  the  soldiers  of  other  nations. 
Such  rumours  were  circulated  in  the  courts  of  princes  like  the 
King  of  Sweden,  who  were  too  far  from  the  scene  of  action  for 
succeasful  interference,  or  in  petty  courts  where  too  few  troops 
were  maintained  to  do  anything.  More  powerful  monarchs 
had  serious  business  on  their  own  handa 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  tlie  midst  of  a  etru^le  with 
the  Belgians  which  his  refoima  and  his  disregard  of  their 
nationality  had  provoked,  and  which  bore  a  sulhcient  resem- 
blance to  events  in  France  for  Caniille  Desmoulins  to  term  bis 
journal  iea  Hevolidioini  de  Ftunce  et  dc  Brahant ;  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  too  busy  with  his  own  court  intrigues  to  wish 
to  spend  his  money  in  foreign  interference ;  and  the  King  of 
Spain,  though  himself  a  Bourbon,  and  bound  to  the  King 
of  France  by  the  "Facte  de  famille,'\was  still  too  liberal  a 
m«iharch  to  wish  to  interfere  unless  matters  made  a  further 
progress.  The  feeling  of  anxious  discontent  noticeable  at 
foreign  courts  exasperated  the  French  people,  and  made  them 
even  at  this  early  date  fear  that  the  murmurs  of  the  »5uiigr& 
might  induce  foreign  kings  to  interfere  in  their  aS'airs. 

During  the  early  months  of  1790  there  were  four  men 
in  Paris  more  conspicuous  than  the  rest,  and  their  relation  to 
each  other  and  the  causes  of  their  respective  jiositions  must  be 
analyzed  to  understand  not  only  the  growth  of  public  opinion 
in  Paris  but  in  the  jjrovinccs.  The  Pai-isians  well  imderstood 
that  they  had  assumed  the  lead  of  the  Revolution  as  a  result  not 
80  much  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  as  of  the  events  of 
October  5  and  6,  ami  this  knowledge  made  Paris  concentrate 
within  itself  the  chief  interest  of  the  period.     The  provinces 
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were  eagerly  listening  for  news  from  Paris,  and  were  ready  to 
act  as  before  in  harmony  with  the  Parisian  leaders.  The  four 
men  whose  influence  was  now  paramount  were  Bailly  and 
Lafayette,  Necker  and  Mirabeau. 

Bailly,  as  Mayor  of  Paris,  represented  the  bourgeois  of 
Paris  and  the  municipality  rather  than  the  people.  The  legal 
municipality,  which  had  replaced  the  assembly  of  the  electors, 
had  been  elected  at  the  end  of  July ;  but  the  definite  scheme 
of  a  Paris  municipality  was  not  assented  to  till  February,  1790. 
On  April  1  the  municipal  councU  under  the  new  act  was 
elected.  Paris  was  divided  for  municipal  purposes  into  forty- 
eight  sections,  on  the  motion  of  Gossin,  instead  of  sixty  districts, 
and  it  w&s  hoped  that  this  arrangement  would  destroy  those 
district  assemblies  whose  existence  so  much  harassed  the 
unfortunate  mayor.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lafayette  had  deprived  the  mayor  of  the  great  duty 
of  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  he  found  that  his  principal 
function — and  a  most  vexatious  one  it  was — was  to  provide 
cheap  bread  for  the  Parisiana  This  could  only  be  done  by 
means  of  large  loans  from  the  State.  Bailly  sent  messengers 
all  over  Europe,  and  especially  to  England,  to  buy  com,  which 
he  sold  to  the  bakers  much  below  cost  price,  on  the  condition 
that  they  sold  cheap  bread ;  but  all  his  efforts  could  not  pre- 
vent bread  from  being  very  scarce  occasionally,  and  then  the 
ferocious  temper  of  the  mob  appeared.  On  October  21  there 
was  an  especially  violent  riot,  when  an  unfortunate  baker, 
named  Fran9ois,  was  hung  in  the  Place  de  Grfeve.  In  spite  of 
his  great  efforts,  Bailly  found  himself,  by  the  illogical  and 
vivacious  temperament  of  the  mob,  charged  with  being  the 
author  of  the  scarcity  of  food.  His  own  vanity,  and  still  more 
that  of  his  wife,  laid  the  mayor  open  to  ridicule  both  in  the 
royalist  and  revolutionary  journals ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that, 
mocked  at  by  all  parties  alike,  universally  despised,  and  with- 
out any  real  power,  he  found  his  mayoralty  anything  but  a 
})lea8ant  tiiue.  And  as  if  the  attacks  in  the  journals  were  not 
enough,  his  own  municipal  council  would  not  leave  him  alone, 
and  he  had  every  day  to  hear  petitions  from  the  more  radical 
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v^t6ntis   A^m^MiTiZ  )m   ovs   iSamamaiL    The  wraknaB  gf 

yjtjtii '  -r  T  >  -  ---^  frooi  hin  Mt  pnariiin  llw  hiiimiiI  <if 
tV/K      r  ;nuntMaed  order,  aad  W  lad  to  bear 

Tf^ym  -  :«  wiUiaat  ill  UHitniiMliim.  pOwOE, 

Tfao^Lj-.-Tf  ~ ^  entirely  in  the  bnnb  of  La&jettt^  «hia» 

pr/IxiIa,ntT  'iaa'A->^  from  d&y  to  day  anoog'  Um  "vribfTre  of 
hu  own  rjree  ai.'j  vnci«^  Uke  bourgew^  *te  lookod  npoB  boa 
an  (Jie  u[jper9on&ti--«  of  the  boargeos  nrolatkni,  bimI  of  tlie 
(^tue  of  rn'-ier.  Lafayette  was  aa  modi  abustrd  in  the  joonule 
'ff  all  aides  aa  Bailly.  The  qoeen  detested  him.  tbe  raam  witty 
courtifin  aiul  royaJista  laagbed  «t  bis  ain  and  gneea.  and  tfat 
advanced  revolationuta  dedared  tint  be  was  sold  to  the  oourl 
Y«t  he  had  to  compenmte  him  the  eonaeioaBnaM  of  real  power, 
i<>T  he  wan  without  doubt  tbe  iw»t  poweifui  man,  not  only  in 
Paris,  Vjot  in  France,  To  be  sore,  his  idea  of  tho  or-iifedftratjon 
of  all  the  Natfonal  Guards  under  his  command  did  not  seem 
i/i  YT'i'^iaiH  ;  but  occa-iionally,  as  in  bis  Intt-rfertncc  at  Vernon,' 
hft  rriaria;^e<l  to  exhibit  hia  power  in  the  provinces.  But  his 
intense  vanity  ami  sensitivene^  to  ridicule  maile  him  lose 
sight  of  the  great  aims  he  might  have  attained,  and  he  cared 
more  to  arrest  an  obscure  joumaJist,  and  to  influence  the 
Assembly  by  a  fine  parade,  than  to  labour  to  attain  a  really 
goiKl  administrative  system  in  the  capital  Sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  riot  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  Francois, 
the  baker,  he  found  that,  even  with  bis  National  Guard,  he 
could  not  entirely  control  the  mob.  The  best  instance  of  his 
weakness  is  nhown  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  Marquis 
di!  Favra«,  in  the  month  of  February,  1790.  The  marquis  was 
an  old  jiolitical  intriguer,  and  was  now  a  friend  of  Monsieur, 
the  Comte  de  Pr"vence,  and  was  arrested  for  trying  to  raise  a 
lf>an  from  the  Paris  bankers  for  Monsieur  in  order  to  arrange 
his  own  affairs.  Monsieur  declared,  on  his  honour,  that  the 
nion'y  was  not  raised  in  order  to  enable  him  to  emigrate  ;  and 
Favras  was  acquitt<;d  by  the  Court  of  the  Chatclet,  which  had 
been  appointed  ad  interim  to  try  cases  of  high  treason.  The 
people  believed  him  to  be  guilty,  and,  some  said  inspired  by 
the  fricndu  of  Orleans,  the  mob  seized  upon  him  and  hung 
'  Hoc  chnji.  vi.  p.  IStO. 
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him  on  a  lamp-iron  in  the  Place  de  Grfeve.  The  absence  of 
Orleans,  who  had  been  sent  to  London  after  the  events  of 
October  5  and  6,  at  the  demand  of  Lafayette,  had  removed  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  general's  ambition ;  but  the  friends  of 
Orleans  were  still  in  Paris,  and  yet  hoped  to  show  that  their 
patron's  money  had  not  been  wasted.  Nevertheless  Lafayette's 
position  was  certainly  extremely  difficult,  and  he  made  it  more 
so  by  voluntarily  magnifying  trities,  and  thinking  more  of 
securing  the  establishment  of  his  own  importance  than  of  pro- 
curing such  arrangements  as  would  ensure  the  defeat  of  the  mob. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  his  vanity  and  love  of  popular  admiration 
was  at  the  bottom  of  this  neglect,and  by  shilly-shallying  between 
his  desire  to  obtain  universal  applause  and  the  confidence  of 
his  own  followers,  he  failed  to  be  entirely  trusted  by  either  side. 

Necker,  though  still  director-general  of  the  finances,  found 
his  popularity  fast  waning.  Not  only  the  Assembly  but  the 
people  found  that  his  financial  abilities  had  been  greatly  over- 
rated, and  that  his  presence  at  the  finances  did  not  bring  about 
the  prosperity  which  had  been  promised.  On  the  contrary,  he 
showed  himself  but  a  poor  deviser  of  schemes  for  real  improve- 
ment, and  was  satisfied  with  any  trifling  expedient.  The 
defeat  of  his  motion  to  hand  over  the  collection  of  the  taxes  to 
the  "  Caisse  d'£scompte,"  and  still  more  the  proposal  itself,  had 
discredited  him  with  all  thinking  politicians;  and  the  man 
whose  dismissal  in- July,  1789,had  set  the  whole  country  in  a  fer- 
ment had  now  but  very  little  weight  in  anybody's  estimation. 

Mirabeau  was  the  real  ruler  of  the  situation,  and  the  one 
man  who  could  have  established  some  system  of  order  which 
might  have  lasted,  but  the  unfortunate  motion  of  November  7, 
1789,  prevented  him  from  using  his  great  abilities  in  the  way 
which  would  have  been  most  useful  to  the  country.  As  has 
been  said,  he  had  tried  to  unite  himself  in  turn  to  Necker 
and  Lafayette,  but  every  attempt  had  been  spumed  by  those 
vain  and  conceited  men.  In  October,  1789,  after  having  ex- 
perienced the  insults  of  Necker,  he  made  his  first  appeal  to 
Lafayette.  "  Whatever  may  happen,"  he  wrote, "  I  shall  be  yours 
to  the  end,  because  your  great  qualities  have  much  attracted 
me,  and  because  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  take  the  keenest 
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interest  in  a  destiny  so  fcir  in  itself,  and  so  closely  bound  to 
the  Revolution  which  ia  leading  the  nation  to  liberty,  as  youm. 
If  you  have  at  alt  reflected  on  tb«  treacherous  collusion  of  the 
ministers  with  the  brutal,  or  rather  the  insane  pride  of  the  con- 
temptible charlatan '  who  has  brought  the  throne  and  France 
itself  to  the  very  verge  of  r*--  and  who  is  detennined  to 
complete  that  ruin  rathei  jnize  his  own  incapacity, 

you  will  no  longer  bel:  if  all  men.  could  be  their 

assistant"  >      Mirabcaa    en  i  lat  it   was   the    general's 

political  allies  who  pre"*"'-  ■  trom  cordially  co-operating 

with  hiiiQself,  but,  ala  t  Lafayette's  friends  who 

traduced  Mirabeau  to  1  fayette'a  own  vanity,  which 

feared  that  the  assia        »  a  man  might  eclipse  him- 

selfi  and  when  be  re^i  nrer  to  Mirabeau'e  appeal, 

the  great  man  determi  r  to  by  to  treat  with  Uiofle 

who  would  not  give  up  their  peny  prejudices  for  the  ser\'ice 
of  the  state,  and  who  thought  only  of  their  own  aggrandizement. 
Such  were  the  principal  men  in  Paris  and  in  France  during 
the  latter  months  of  17S9  and  the  earlier  months  of  1790, 
while  the  Assembly  was  developing  the  constitution  and 
drawing  up  the  civil  conatitution  of  the  clergy,  and  the  people 
of  Paris  were  becoming  more  and  more  revolutionary  in  their 
tendencies;  and  as  abstract  measures  took  precedence  in  the 
Assembly  of  practical  reforms,  the  need  of  these  practical 
reforms  became  more  and  more  manifest  When  the  Assembly 
had  completed  some  six  months'  discussion,  the  court  again 
renewed,  at  the  desire  of  the  Comt«  de  Mercy-Argenteau,  its 
communications  with  Mirabeau,  and  yet  another  attempt  was 
made  by  the  great  statesman  to  stop  the  country  on  the  road 
to  anarchy  along  which  it  was  proceeding,  and  once  more  to 
set  before  the  eyes  of  king,  Assembly,  and  people  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  maintaining  order,  peace,  and  good  govern- 
ment, instead  of  wasting  time  in  dissensions  among  themselves, 
which  would  only  prolong  the  terrible  crisis  through  which 
France  was  now  passing. 

■  Ncckcr. 

»  Cones/iojirfanw  enire  Afiraieou  «t  ia  Jlfarcit,  vol  i  pp.  268,  2C9. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THB  DEVELOPMENT   OF   THE   OONSTITUTIOK 

Constitution-making — The  colonies  of  France — Colonial  policy  of  the 
Assembly — The  constitutional  committee— Target— Thouret — The 
new  constitution— The  old  provinces— The  new  departments — The 
new  local  government— The  procureurs-syndics — Mania  for  election 
—Active  citizens — "  Loi  des  trois  jours  de  travail"— **Loi  du  marc 
d'argent" — Universal  condemnation  of  the  parlements— Confusion  of 
old  French  law— New  system  of  judicature — High  Court  for  cases 
of  high  treason  at  Orleans— Weakening  of  the  executives-Distrust  of 
the  royal  power^Good  intentions  of  the  Assembly. 

While  making  many  mistakes  in  administration,  mostly 
caused  by  its  inexperience,  and  many  from  a  real  spirit  of 
philanthropy,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  as  its  title  indicates, 
regarded  its  real  duty  as  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  and 
many  of  its  administrative  mistakes  arose  from  its  belief  that 
a  good  constitution  could  cure  all  the  ills  of  France,  and  that, 
if  the  new  constitution  were  only  thoroughly  just  and  logical, 
local  troubles  would  at  once  cease,  and  France  would  soon 
settle  down  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  new  and  representative 
system  of  government.  But  the  Assembly  did  not  understand 
that,  if  such  a  constitution  could  have  been  successful,  service- 
able, and  warmly  welcomed  in  the  month  of  June,  1789,  it 
would  be  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  in  September,  1791.  The  delay  in  drawing  up  the  new 
constitution,  and  the  piecemeal  manner  in  which  it  came  into 
force,  were  obstacles  to  its  success,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
avoided.  A  single  lawgiver,  or  a  junto  of  three  or  four,  might 
be  able  to  issue  an  elaborate  system  of  government  in  a  few 
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hours,  bat  an  assembly  of  twelve  hundred  members,  moat  of 
whom  had  their  word  to  say,  and  many  of  whom  wished  only 
to  obstruct,  was  not  fitted  for  the  speedy  promulgation  of  an 
entirely  new  system  of  government,  while  its  pi-ogress  in  its 
work  was  atill  further  impeded  by  the  necessity  for  entering 
into  details  of  iLdnilnistratiun.  Its  uaprnctical  character  in 
these  matters  liaa  Ijeen  so  much  insisted  upon  that  weight 
must  now  be  laid  on  the  groat  advantages  which  it  obtained 
for  France,  and  on  some  of  the  really  admirable  results  of  ita 
deliberations.  Before  oxamiuing  the  division  of  France  into 
departments,  the  elaborate  system  of  local  self-government, 
the  abolitioti  of  the  old  courts  of  juestice,  the  establishment  of 
a  representative  constitution,  and  the  lengthy  discussion  of 
these  great  reforms,  it  will  be  advantageous  here  to  examine 
its  colonial  policy,  and  to  notice  the  terrible  mistakes  which  its 
philanthropy  and  want  of  practical  experience  caused  in  that 
department  of  affairs. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  Fi-ance  is  not  in  it«  nature 
a  colonizing  country.  To  be  sure,  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
have  all  formed  greater  colonies  than  France,  but  this  is  rather 
the  re.^ult  of  accident  than  of  any  inherent  deficiency  in  the 
French  character.  On  the  contraiy,  the  importance  of  colonies 
was  earlier  recognized  in  France  than  in  England,  and  French 
statesmen  of  even  the  most  debased  ages  of  the  French 
monarchy  took  more  trouble  and  spent  more  money  on  their 
colonies  than  the  English  ministers  bad  ever  dreamed  of  doing. 
No  colonies  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  so 
prosperous  or  bo  well-governed  as  the  royal  colonies  of 
Canada  and  Louisiana,  which  were  leally  created  by  the  French 
government,  and  supported  by  the  royal  treasuiy ;  wliile  the 
English  colonies  along  the  eastern  sea  coast  of  America  had 
either  sprung  from  the  individual  enterprise  of  great  men, 
who  had  desired  to  find  a  secure  borne  for  their  co-religioniata 
in  the  New  World.such  as  Lord  Baltimore  and  William  Penn, 
or  if  at  first  founded  by  royal  assistance,  had  soon  been  left  to 
their  own  resources.  The  origin  of  the  BVench  influence  in 
the  Canadas  has  been  attributed  to  the  French  Jesuits,  but 
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the  enterprise  of  the  French  seamen,  such  as  Jacques  Cartier, 
encouraged  by  the  ministers  at  home,  must  not  be  underrated. 
Great  concessions  were  made  to  the  colonists ;  large  sums  of 
money  were  spent  in  conciliatiDg  the  Red  Indians,  and  es- 
tablishing forts  and  factories,  and  the  keenest  interest  was 
shown  by  Louis  XIV.  in  his  establishments  beyond  the  sea. 
Louis  XV.  had  been  equally  interested,  and  when  Montcalm 
arrived  in  Canada,  it  seemed  possible  that  his  great  plan  of 
uniting  Louisiana  and  the  Canadas,  and  thus  hemming  in 
English  progress  towards  the  West,  might  be  successful ;  but 
the  elder  Pitt  also  knew  the  advantages  of  colunial  enterprise. 
He  it  was  who  sent  Amherst  and  Wolfe  to  subdue  Montcalm ; 
he  it  was  who  insisted  that  French  influence  in  North  America 
should  be  extinguished  by  the  cession  of  their  American  pos- 
sessions at  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763.  In  this  quarter,  then, 
French  influence  had  been  checked ;  but  it  was  still  very  great 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  the  East  Indies  Dupleix, 
Labourdonnaie,  and  Lally  had  fought  on  more  than  equal  terms 
with  the  servants  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  greatness  of  Clive  and  the  policy  of 
Warren  Hastings,  the  French  East  India  Company  might 
have  obtained  that  influence  which  was  reserved  for  the  Eng- 
lish Company  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Want  of  money  and  the 
absence  of  support  from  home  had  prevented  the  French  from 
getting  a  secure  hold  upon  India ;  and  when  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  the  chief  outlets  of  colonial  enterprise  in  the  East 
were  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  of  Bourbon.  In  them  many 
wealthy  French  planters  had  settled,  and  made  the  colonies 
both  rich  and  prosperous.  They  were  well  governed  and  well 
administered,  because  a  large  amount  of  local  authority  was 
left  to  the  colonists  themselves ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  islands 
was  proverbial  throughout  France,  even  before  Bemardin  St. 
Pierre  had  immortalized  it  in  "  Paul  and  Virginia."  But  the 
colonial  wealth  of  the  Mauritius  was  nothing  compared  to  that 
of  the  island  of  San  Domingo.  The  West  Indies  had,  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  been  pretty  well  occupied  by  the 
various  European   powers;    England,  under  Cromwell,  had 
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seized  Jamaica,  and  liad  long  held  Barbadoes  and  some  of  the 
smaller  islands;  Spain  pretended  to  own  them  all,  but  only 
really  kept  up  establishments  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  Trini- 
dad; Fi*ance  not  only  possessed  the  greater  part  of  San 
Domingo,  next  to  Cuba  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  all  the 
islands,  but  also  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  such  as  St.  Lucia^  St. 
Vincent,  and  Martinique ;  and  even  smaller  nations,  such  as 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  had  established  themselves 
at  St.  Kittys,  St.  Croix,  St  John,  and  St.  Thomas.  Of  all  these 
nations,  France  had  spent  the  most  money  on  her  West  Indian 
possessions,  and  had  brought  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  pros- 
perity. The  eagerness  with  which,  at  every  war  with  France, 
the  English  ministry  seized  the  smaller  islands,  was  a  manifest 
proof  of  their  value,  but  they  had  never  been  able  to  suc- 
cessfully subdue^ San  Domingo.  In  1789  San  Domingo  reached 
the  climax  of  its  prosperity ;  its  wealth  and  capabilities  can 
be  studied  in  the  "  Memoirs  "  of  Malouet,  who  was  for  many 
years  in  the  colonial  service  there,  and  the  progress  of  Mar- 
tinique is  traced  in  the  "Memoirs"  of  BouiU^  who  was  for 
many  years  governor  of  that  island.  The  wealth  of  the  San 
Domingo  planters  was  as  proverbial  in  France  as  that  of  the 
"  nabobs "  in  England,  and  many  wealthy  Creoles,  like  Jose- 
phine de  la  Pagerie,  made  matches  with  the  highest  nobility 
in  France.  Nantes  and  Bordeaux,  the  two  chief  centres  of  the 
West  Indian  trade,  derived  their  wealth  almost  entirely  &om 
their  communications  with  San  Domingo,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  island  was  jealously  observed  by  both  English  and 
Spanish  statesmen.  As  in  every  other  island,  the  work  of  the 
sugar-plantations  in  San  Domingo  was  entirely  done  by  slaves, 
but  the  slaves  there  were  not  treated  so  badly  as  in  the 
English  and  Spanish  West  India  islands,  as  the  very  large 
number  of  mulattoes,  descendants  of  Frenchmen  by  negro 
women,  conclusively  proves.  But  the  mere  fact  of  the  exi:it- 
ence  of  slavery  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  French  as  well  as 
the  English  philanthropists.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
"  SocieU^  des  Amis  des  Noirs,"  established  by  Brissot,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  which  was 
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flonrishing  in  England  under  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson.  The 
objects  of  both  societies  were  the  same.  Declamations  on  the 
subject  of  the  cruelties  of  slavery,  and  the  right  of  every  man 
to  be  free  and  to  the  produce  of  his  own  labour,  were  equally 
common  in  both  of  them,  and  the  French  enthusiasts  had  the 
first  opportunity  of  putting  their  views  into  execution. 

During  the  very  first  sitting  of  the  States-Greneral,  certain 
individuals,  calling  themselves  deputies  of  San  Domingo,  asked 
to  be  permitted  to  have  seats  in  the  great  Assembly,  but  were 
met  by  a  question  whether  they  had  been  elected  by  the  free 
vote  of  both  black  and  white  inhabitants.  Such  an  idea 
seemed  preposterous  to  all  who  had  ever  been  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  deputies  were  permitted  to  take  their  seats. 
The  events  of  June  and  July  had  been  followed  with  interest 
in  San  Domingo  by  all  the  French  colonists  there,  and  they 
had  proceeded  to  elect  committees  and  establish  National 
Guards  similar  to  those  in  the  principal  cities  of  France.  But 
the  *"  Soci^t^  des  Amis  des  Noirs  "  thought  far  more  about  the 
slaves  than  of  the  French  colonists,  and  noisily  demanded  from 
the  Assembly  that  all  slaves  should  be  instantly  freed ;  nay, 
more,  should  be  permitted  to  have  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Ridiculous  as  this  idea  was,  it  was  received  with  applause  by 
the  philanthropic  and  unstatesmanlike  Assembly,  and  measures 
were  at  once  ordered  to  be  taken  to  secure  the  emancipation 
of  the  slaves.  The  idea  was  universally  scouted  by  all  states- 
men, including,  of  course,  Mirabeau  ;  but  the  motion  was  passed. 
At  first  there  were  none  to  tell  the  slaves  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  an  Assembly  in  a  distant  country  had  been 
pleased  to  grant  them.  But  the  news  was  eagerly  received  by 
the  mean  whites  and  the  poorer  Creoles  of  the  cities.  These  at 
once  claimed  a  share  of  the  government,  and  made  themselves 
so  obnoxious  that  many  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  began 
to  leave  the  island  The  seeds  of  mischief  were  thus  sown ; 
for  these  classes,  as  well  as  the  mutinous  soldiers,  soon  spread 
the  news  of  their  coming  emancipation  among  the  slaves. 
During  the  existence  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  de- 
struction of  all  trade,  which  was  threatened  by  their  measures, 
VOL.  1.  T 
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did  not  come  to  paas,  but  four  distinct  parties  had  already 
appeared  in  San  Domingo — the  committeea  of  planters  and 
wealthy  inhabitants,  those  of  the  m»an  whites,  the  mulat- 
toea,  and  the  slaves.  The  slaves  had  not  done  anything  of 
political  importance,  but  when  the  time  comes  to  speak  o' 
the  terrible  slave  war  in  San  Domingo,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  back  to  these  measures  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
Their  policy  in  this  regird  is  distinctly  typical  of  their  policy 
with  regard  to  tho  Church,  and  still  more  with  regard  to  the 
army,  for  in  both  instances  the  desire  for  logical  completeness 
entirely  destroyed  both  institutions.  Enough  insistunco  has 
now  been  laid  on  the  mistakes  of  the  Assembly,  and  it  is  time 
to  consider  their  more  lasting  work. 

The  constitutional  comiaittee,  which  had  been  appointed 
in  the  month  of  July,  had  pF9posed  certain  bases  and  a  certain 
mode  of  jirucwhire  for  thu  dciuvin^'  uji  of  the  new  Frunuh  con- 
slittition.  It  has  been  seen'  that  on  the  rejection  of  the  two 
chambers  and  of  the  absolute  veto  the  majority  had  resigned, 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  Target,  Thoui-et,  Desmeuniers, 
liabautdeSaiiit  Etieune,  and  Tronchet;  and  the  new  membei's, 
as  well  as  Le  Cha|»elier  and  Talleyrand,  were  greatly  under 
the  influence  of  Si(!yfes,  and  inclined  rather  to  a  constitution 
based  on  his  own  peculiar  theories  than  an  imitation  ot 
English  institutions.  The  two  most  iinpoitant  constitution- 
makers  now  became  Target  and  ThoureL 

Gui  Jean  Baptiste  Target  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1733,  and  had 
early  become  an  avocat  in  the  capital.  There  he  made  himself  a 
great  name  at  a  very  early  date,  and  had  spread  his  reputation 
not  so  much  by  his  pleadings  as  by  his  publication  of  historical 
and  political  works.  The  beauty  of  his  literary  style  ensured 
his  election  to  the  Acadeuiio  Francjaise  in  1785,  and  he  had  by 
that  time  won  not  only  a  reputation  in  the  salons  but  among 
the  real  literary  leaders.  He  sujjplied  the  legal  and  historical 
notes  to  Mirabeau's  "  Considerations  sur  I'Ordre  de  Cincinna- 
tus,"  and  his  friendship  with  Mirabuau  was  of  old  standing. 
His  reputation  was  more  than  French,  it  was  European,  ancl 
'  Sea  chap.  vii.  p.  201. 
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his  opinions  were  quoted  by  the  greatest  English  lawyers,  and 
especially  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly.  After  becoming  the  leader 
of  the  Paris  bar,  his  opinion  was  considered  of  supreme  weight 
on  every  question  concerning  the  general  principles  of  equity. 
His  knowledge  of  these  general  principles  was  very  great,  and 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  law-reformers,  who  from  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  were  striving  to  deduce  from  the 
philosophies  of  Montesquieu,  Beccaria,  and  Rousseau  some- 
thing which  would  effectually  remedy  the  injustice  of  a  stem 
and  rigid  system  of  law.  This  knowledge  of  equity  made  him 
a  valuable  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  to  which  he  was 
elected  a  deputy  by  the  tiers  ^tat  of  Paris  extra  muros,  or 
without  the  walls.  He  had  preferred  to  sit  for  this  constitu- 
ency instead  of  for  Paris  itself  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  States-Greneral,  but  continued  to  preside  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville  over  the  elections  of  the  city.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  constitutional  committee  on  its  first 
formation  in  June,  1789,  but  had  at  first  been  outvoted  by  the 
constitutionalists,  who  under  Mounier  commanded  the  majority 
of  the  committee.  When  the  supporters  of  the  imitation  of 
the  English  constitution  resigned.  Target  came  to  the  front, 
and  was  generally  regarded  as  the  real  maker  of  the  new  con- 
stitution. To  bo  sure,  in  most  instances.  Target  only  carried 
out  the  suggestions  of  Si^yfes,  who  was  the  inventor  of  the 
various  electoral  expedients  and  of  the  elaborate  system  of 
counter-checks;  but  the  credit  for  the  establishment  of  the 
jury  and  of  the  new  tribunals  belongs  to  Target  himself,  and, 
had  it  been  possible,  he  wished  to  draw  up  a  new  code  of  law. 
Target  was  not  at  all  an  effective  speaker  in  the  Assembly,  but 
left  the  office  of  reporter  rather  to  his  colleague  Thouret ;  but 
he  was  well  known  to  be  the  most  industrious  member  of  the 
constitutional  committee,  and,  if  by  nothing  else,  his  impor- 
tance is  proved  by  the  perpetual  sallies  against  him  made  by 
the  royalist  journals,  and  especially  by  the  Acie%  des  AjyOtres, 
in  which  it  was  always  declared  that  the  new  constitution  was 
the  unwieldy  and  ill-formed  child  of  M.  Target  of  Paris.  He 
refused  to  defend  the  king  in  later  life,  and  during  the  Terror 
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acted  as  secretary  to  the  revolutionary  cominittee  of  his 
section,  and  used  his  position  to  save  many  lives.  His  esperi- 
ciice  of  {Kilitical  life  had  not  made  him  desirous  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Legislative,  the  Convention,  or  any  other  poli- 
tical assembly,  by  which  he  probably  saved  his  own  life,  and 
in  1798  ht-  was  appointed  i  01    the  Tribunal  of  Appeal. 

Napoleon  recognized  hi}  erita  as  a  lawyer,  and  made 

liim  one  of   the  three  coi  mers  who  drew  up  the  Code 

Napoleon.  As  he  was  never  an  extreme  radical  or  advanced 
revolutionist,  be  led  the  quiet  life  of  a  jurist  and  thinker 
throughout  the  days  of  the  em|>ire,  and  died  peacefully  in 
Paris,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  great  powers  and  repu- 
tation, on  Sei)teniber  7,  1S07. 

Jacques  Guillaume  Thouret,  who  was  the  reporter  of  the 
constitutional  committee,  and  therefore  the  mouthpiece  of 
Sieyfes  and  Tar^'ut,  was  the  gi-eatcst  jiroviiicial  JiiwytT  elected 
to  the  States-Uenera!,  and  wa^i  early  recognized  as  one  of 
the  ablest  spealiers  in  the  Assembly.  He  was  born  at  Port 
I'EvSque,  in  Normandy,  in  1746,  was  educated  at  Caen,  and 
became  an  avocat  at  Kuuen,  and  in  time  the  leader  of  the 
bar  there.  He  was  in  1789  elected  first  deputy  for  the  tiers 
^tat  of  Rouen.  He  was  doubtful  at  first  as  to  which  side 
he  should  take  in  the  Assembly,  and  had  shown  such  reac- 
tionary tendencies  that  he  was  forced,  by  his  general  unpopu- 
larity, to  resign  the  presidency  of  the  Assembly,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  on  August  3,  1789.  On  September  15  he 
had  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  constitutional  committee, 
and  in  October  became  its  spokesman.  He  was  the  chief 
contriver  of  the  suspensive  veto,  and  also  proposed  the  abo- 
lition of  the  parlements.  In  January,  1790,  he  was  president 
of  the  Assembly,  and  declared  that  the  king  was  only  the 
first  public  functionary  of  the  realm.  After  the  flight  to 
Varennes,  his  opinions  again  became  less  revolutionary,  and 
he  assisted  in  the  final  revision  of  the  constitution.  Hia 
share  in  drawing  it  up  was  so  univei*aally  recognizeil  that 
he  was  elected  the  last  president  of  the  Asseuibly  in  Sep- 
tember,  1791,  and   in   that   capacity   presented   the   Act  of 
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Constitution  to  the  king  for  his  assent.  In  1791  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  was  re-elected 
under  both  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Convention  in 
August,  1792,  and  in  November,  1/1)3,  during  the  Terror. 
But  his  reactionary  tendencies  during  the  latter  months  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly  were  not  forgotten,  and  on  April 
22, 1794,  he  was  guillotined  with  Le  Chapelier,  his  former  col- 
league in  the  constitutional  committee,  d'£spr^mesnil,  the  old 
supporter  of  the  parlements,  and  Malesherbes,  the  defender 
of  the  king.  His  importance  in  the  Assembly  arose  rather 
from  his  being  reporter  of  the  constitutional  committee  than 
from  any  great  capacity  he  had  exhibited.  He  was  certainly 
inferior  as  a  jurist  to  Target,  but  seems,  as  president  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  to  have  shown  himself  an  upright  judge. 

The  logical  mind  of  Si^yfes  made  him  peculiarly  fitted  to 
superintend  any  complete  system  of  reorganization,  but  he 
represented  the  general  mind  of  the  Assembly  in  its  most 
unpractical  shape.  Instead  of  studying  the  work  of  constitu- 
tion-making in  the  chronological  order,  in  which  the  new  con- 
stitution was  actually  drawn  up,  it  will  be  better  to  discuss,  as 
a  whole,  the  progress  which  was  made  in  the  latter  months  of 
1789  and  the  earlier  months  of  1790.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  every  part  of  the  constitution  formed  in  the  minds  of 
the  constitution-makers  part  of  one  consistent  whole,  though 
circumstances  caused  certain  portions  to  be  promulgated 
before  others.  For  instance,  the  regulations  for  the  creation 
of  the  new  municipalities  and  of  local  self-government  was  the 
first  part  of  the  constitution  to  be  minutely  prescribed,  because 
France  was  at  the  time  imder  the  rule  of  provisional  commit- 
tees, which  had  no  legal  status  and  no  definite  powers.  The 
question  of  municipalities,  which  was  the  most  pressing,  was 
the  first  to  be  treated,  and  as  early  as  April,  1790,  the  new 
local  governments  were  in  full  legal  operation,  while  the  final 
regulations  as  to  the  connection  between  the  king  and  future 
assemblies  was  not  settled  till  the  year  1791,  and  even  the 
question  of  municipalities  was  unavoidably  mixed  up  with 
that  of  the  formation  of  the  larger  units  of  local  government. 
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It  waa  aj3jce(l  on  all  aidee  that  the  old  system  of  provinces 
and  provincial  governments  must  ceaao.  By  their  very  exist- 
ence they  pt'iputuated  the  recollection  of  past  differences  of 
nationality,  and  tt^^nded  to  encuurage  provincial  patriotism  in 
preference  to  national  feeling.     Instances  of  the  strength  of 


provincial  feeling  and  the 
province,  town  and  town,  a: 
been  given,*  Moreover, 
own  peculiar  local  customs  a 
the  old  Breton  constitution. 
the  marriage  of  Anno  of  '. 
though  the  excitement  of 
exiHtenee  of  a  strong   popuim 


IS  between  province  an<l 
he  electoral  perioil,  have 
inuiviilual  province  had  its 
ts  ical  history.  In  Dritt&ny 
had  been  guaranteed  at 
Eujy,  was  etill  in  full  force, 
ctortil  period  had  shown  the 
ng   against   it.     Franche 


Comt^,  whicli  hai;i  only  been  umtuu  to  France  for  little  more 
than  a  centiiry,  had  preserved  its  local  independence  under  both 
Biirgundiaii  and  Spanitth  rule,  and  had  thus  been  severed  in 
opinion  and  feeling  from  the  re.st  of  France,  Al.sace,  again, 
hail  retained  many  imperial  customs,  which  had  been  guaian- 
teod  to  (Strasbourg  and  the  ten  imperial  cities  when  Alsuce 
had  been  annexed  by  Louis  XIV.  Lorraine,  under  King 
Stnnislas,  had  preserved  its  independence  until  the  year  17C6, 
and  was  as  distinctly  German  in  its  government  as  Alsace. 
The  customs  and  government  of  French  Flanders  again  re- 
sembled those  of  the  imperial  cities,  and  in  the  south  the 
province  of  Roussillon  was  Spanish  both  in  language  and 
nationality.  The  provincial  spirit  had  been  encouraged  by  the 
existence  of  the  old  governor-generalships,  and  independence 
of  thought  by  the  difficulty  of  communications  with  Paris, 
and  the  establishment  of  provincial  parlements  and  provincial 
academies  in  the  chief  provincial  capitals.  The  old  system 
of  taxation  also  had  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  vai'ious 
origins  of  the  provinces  of  France.  There  were  three  distinct 
divisions  of  the  country  for  purposes  of  customs  duties.  There 
was  France  proper,  including  the  centre  of  the  country;  the 
provinces  "reput<;s  ^trangeres,"  comprising  Burgundy  and  ■ 
other  provinces  united  to  France  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
1  ChAp.  i,  p.  24. 
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teenth  centuries;  and  the  provinces  " ^trangferes,"  such  as 
Alsace,  which  had  only  been  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.  In  local 
goyemment  there  was  again  to  be  perceived  a  distinct  differ- 
ence between  the  "pays  d*dlection"  and  the  "pays  d'^tats." 
In  the  "pays  d'^lection"  the  supreme  authority  had  been 
given  to  the  intendants,  while  each  "pays  d'dtat"  had  con- 
tinued to  possess  its  local  assembly,  which  had  the  regulation 
of  provincial  affairs  and  the  apportionment  of  certain  taxes 
for  provincial  purposes.  But  the  system  in  each  "  pays  d'dtat  '* 
was  different.  The  Estates  of  Brittany  consisted  of  three 
chambers  of  the  three  orders ;  in  Languedoc  there  were  two 
chambers,  the  one  consisting  of  clergy  and  noblesse,  the  other 
of  petite  noblesse  and  deputies  of  the  towns ;  in  B^rn  there 
were  also  two  houses  of  assembly,  which  exactly  corresponded 
to  the  two  houses  of  the  English  Parliament.  These  anomalies, 
though  interesting  in  themselves  to  the  historical  student, 
were  utterly  repugnant  to  the  logical  ideas  of  Si^y6s  and 
his  chief  coadjutors,  who  did  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  weakening  of  provincial  spirit  would  contribute  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  national  feeling  of  patriotism.  As  early 
as  September  29,  therefore,  Thouret,  the  deputy  for  Rouen, 
moved  that  a  new  division  of  France  should  be  made  for 
administrative  purposes,  and  on  November  12  a  division 
into  eighty  equal  departments,  governed  only  by  considera- 
tions of  natural  boundaries,  was  voted. 

It  was  some  months  before  the  various  committees  ap- 
pointed to  decide  on  the  new  divisions  sent  in  their  reports, 
but  by  the  month  of  February  the  new  lines  of  demarcation 
had  been  marked  out  The  system  had  naturally  been  strongly 
opposed  by  the  deputies  of  the  right,  who  hoped  they  would 
thus  gain  an  increase  of  popularity  in  their  provinces,  and  the 
details  were  discussed  and  even  fought  over  for  a  long  time. 
The  new  arrangements  were  always  made  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  committees,  consisting  of  all  the  deputies  of  each 
province,  and  most  bitter  were  the  disputes  which  took  place 
about  the  limits  to  be  chosen  and  the  towns  to  be  selected 
for  provincial  capitals.    Occasionally  the  dissensions  ran  high. 
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and  the  duel  between  Hugiiet,  deputy  for  the  tiers  ^tat  of 
Clermont-Ferrand,  with  the  Comte  de  Montlosier,  deputy  for 
Biom,  which  grew  out  of  the  animosity  between  these  two 
cities  as  to  whicli  should  be  the  capital  of  the  new  department 
of  the  Puy  de  D6m6,  has  been  noticed.  The  departments 
were  to  be  named  fr  '  '  mountains,  in  order  not 

to  perpetuate  eithei  >f  any  particular  totm  or 

any  historical  recoil  ■  iivergne  was  divided  into 

the  <lepartnients  nf  the  e  and  the  Cantal,  and  the 

department   in   which  uj   situated   was   termed    the 

department  of  the  Seine  item  met  with  the  entire 

acquiescence  of  the  left,  who  hoped  it  would 

effectually  extingu  "^^i    imbrauces,   and   make   all 

Frenchmen  feel  then  f         l^'renchmen,  and  not  Picaids 

or  Provencals,  Qasconci  ur  tons.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  France  could  not  be  dividud  into  eiijhty  perfectly  sym- 
metrical departments,  and  the  Assembly  had  to  assent  to  the 

.'\.  formation  of  eighty-two,  with  an  eighty-third  for  the  island 

\j  ■'/'       of  Corsica.     According  to  the  original  scheme,  France  was  to 

'/  be   divided   peremptorily   into   eighty   departments,   each    of 

which  was  to  be  divided  into  nine  districts  with  seimrate 
government  districts,  each  district  into  ten  cantons,  and  each 
canton  into  ten  municipalities,  thas  splitting  up  France  into 
seventy-two  thousand  municipalities.  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  de|)artments,  the  country  would  not  easily  lend  itself  to 
this  methodical  idea  of  equal  subdivisions,  and  various  local 
exigencies  caused  the  deputies  to  modify  the  rigorous  lines 
of  division,  wliich  Si^yfes  and  his  friends  would  have  liked. 
The  various  units  of  government  decided  upon,  the  next 
(jucstion  was  as  to  the  different  functions  with  which  the 
local  authorities  should  be  entrusted. 

There  was  to  be  a  departmental  government  in  every 
department,  a  district  government  in  every  district,  a  cantonal 
government  in  every  canton,  and  imlependent  municipalities 
in  every  municipality.  This  perpetual  subdivision,  and  this 
creation  of  innumerable  communities  of  government,  was  a 
furUier  proof  of  the   inexperience   and    utterly   unpi-actical 
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character  of  the  Assembly.     Nevertheless,  the  constitutional 
committee  showed  the  greatest  ingenuity  in  complicating  the 
mode  of  formation  of  every  little  government,  and   meting 
out  to  each  certain  small  functions.     The  members  of  the 
municipalities   were  to   be   directly   elected  by  the   citizens 
of  the  municipality,  and  the   citizens  of   the  canton   were 
further  directly  to  elect  the  cantonal  government,  but  appoint- 
ments to  the  district  and  departmental  offices  were  far  more 
complicated.    A  body  of  electors  was  to  be  elected  by  all  the 
citizens  of  each  department,  and  to  them  were  to  be  proposed, 
in  every  district  and  in  every  department,  a  list  of  candidates 
for  district  and   departmental   officea     The  electors  were  to 
elect  the  various  officers  and  then  depart,  and  Si6y^  imagined 
that  he  had  thus  carefully  provided  a  mixed  system  of  election 
and  selection  which  would  meet  every  necessary  requirement. 
There   was   also  similar  elaborate   machinery  provided    for 
watching  the  departmental  and  other  officers  at  their  duties. 
There  were  to  be  councils-general  in  every  depaHment,  which 
were  to  appoint  directories,  and  councils  in  every  canton  and 
district,  and  so  on  vitb  the  most  minute  elaboration.     Ttiat 
such  a  system  could  not  possibly  work,  and  would  allow  only 
intriguers  to  take  the  trouble  to  secure  appointments,  which 
needed  so  much  canvassing  and  so  many  candidatures,  did  not 
seem  to  enter  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  constitutional 
committee;   nevertheless  the  elaborate  system   proposed   de- 
lighted the  logical  members  of  the  Assembly,   and   it  was 
voted  by  acclamation.     At  first,  delighted  with  the  idea  of 
exercising  local  power,  there  were  plenty  of  candidates  for 
office,  and  no   difficulty  in  obtaining   eligible   officers.     The 
elections  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  were,  of  course,  the 
most  interesting.     Talleyrand,  Si^yfes,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and 
Mirabeau  were  all  elected  to  the  council-general  of  the  depart- 
ment  of  the   Seine,   and   afterwards   to   the   directory;   but 
Mirabeau  was  defeated  in  his  attempt  to  become  procureur- 
general-syndic   by  Pastoret,  and   for  the   presidency   of  the 
directory  by  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld. 

The  system  of  procureurs  and  procureurs-syndic  deserves 
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an  additional  notice  of  itself.  Every  department  was  to< 
elect  a  procurcur-gencral-syndic  with  two  substitutes;  every 
cliBtrict  a  procureur-syndie ;  every  canton  and  every  miinici-' 
pality  4  pi-ociireur.  The  functions  of  these  procureura  and 
procureui-s- syndics  were  very  badly  defined,  but  circumstances 
threw  into  their  hands,  ir  *'■"  "-'*ical  year  of  1792,  the  com- 
plete powers  of  the  variout  governmeiita.  Indeed,  fiont 
the  elaboration  of  the  ays  rould  bo  inevitable  that  in 
every  unit  thero  should  aiiau  ouc  man  who  would  absorb 
moat  power.  The  procureura  were  originally  intended  to 
have  a  general  superintendence  of  the  maintenance  of  order 
in  their  governments,  and  were  supposed  to  act  also  as  public 
prosecutors,  and  in  general  as  assistants  to  the  various  mayorS' 
and  presidents.  When  the  various  councils-general  and  direo*> 
tories  were  not  sitting,  their  powers  were  exercised  by  ihei 
procureiir,  so  that  at  critical  times,  wht-n  it  was  impossible 
to  collect  even  comparatively  small  consultative  bodies,  the 
pi-ocurcur  had  to  act  on  his  own  authority.  What  an  im- 
]>ortant  part  Roederer,  as  proc u re ur-general- syndic  for  the 
Seine,  played  on  August  10,  1792,  is  well  known,  and  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion  had  its  counterpart  in  nearly  every 
department  of  France. 

Tlie  idea  of  establishing  these  innumerable  officers  and 
small  councils  was  that  they  might  all  act  as  checks  upon 
each  other,  and  the  result  was  a  terrible  confusion  of  powers 
everywliera  Thus,  for  instance,  the  municipality  of  Paris 
and  the  department  of  the  Seine  each  claimetl  the  same 
powers,  and  the  result  of  a  struggle  between  them  was  the 
entire  victory  of  the  municipality  or  commune  of  Paris, 
though  not  until  its  personality  had  been  considerably  changed 
by  the  introduction  of  more  advanced  revolutionists.  The  very 
advantages  which  miglit  have  been  expected  from  local  self- 
government  entirely  disap|)eared  before  this  over-elaboration, 
and  the  care  talten  to  restrain  officers,  if  they  attempted  to 
exercise  functions  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  effectually 
jtrevented  those  officers  from  doing  anj-thing  at  all,  or  else 
enabled  them,  if  strong  men,  to  entirely  overrule  the  advice 
of  their  supervisors.     This  system  was  made  even  more  un- 
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workable  by  the  mania  for  election  which  possessed  the 
leading  members  of  the  constitutional  committee ;  every 
officer,  and  every  council  in  every  district,  canton,  and 
department,  was  to  be  elected,  after  a  long  and  elaborate 
series  of  electoral  contests,  by  an  absolute  majority.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  deputies  were  so  delighted  at  having  once 
been  elected  themselves  that  they  were  enamoured  of  the 
very  idea,  and  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  time  of  any  one  taking 
an  interest  in  politics  must  have  been  consumed  every  year 
in  electing  various  people  to  various  offices  and  various 
councils.  But  there  was  a  further  fault  in  this  system,  one 
far  more  important  than  the  mania  of  election,  which  by 
itself  would  probably  only  have  resulted,  as  it  has  done  in- 
America,  in  the  abstinence  of  all  respectable  people  from 
public  affairs,  and  the  promotion  of  political  intriguers,  for  it 
deliberately  opposed  the  bourgeois  to  the  working  classes,  and 
that  was  the  introduction  of  the  two  laws  of  the  "  trois  jours 
de  travail "  and  of  the  "  marc  d'argent." 

It  was  decreed  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  vote  even 
for  the  appointment  of  the  most  insignificant  official  if  he  was 
not  an  "  active  citizen,"  that  is,  if  he  did  not  pay  taxes  equal 
to  the  amount  of  three  days'  wages  in  the  locality  in  which  he 
resided.  This  effectually  prevented  any  working  man  who 
might  happen  to  be  out  of  work  from  any  share  in  the 
government  whatever,  though  it  permitted  peasants  who 
resided  in  their  own  hovels,  and  were  thus  householders,  to 
have  a  voice  in  public  affairs.  By  the  other  law  no  individual 
might  be  elected  to  any  council  or  any  office  who  did  not  pay 
taxes  equivalent  to  a  mark  of  silver.  This  regulation  dis- 
franchised even  comparatively  wealthy  workmen  in  regular 
employment,  and  carefully  restricted  all  office  to  the  bourgeois. 
That  these  regulations  created  a  perfect  outburst  of  indignation 
among  the  journalists  of  Paris  cannot  be  wondered  at,  for  it 
disfranchised  the  whole  of  them  at  a  blow,  and  they  truly 
declared  that  the  Assembly  was  merely  looking  to  the  interest 
of  that  bourgeois  class  from  which  the  majority  of  them  had 
sprung.  The  unworkable  nature  of  the  new  constitution,  and 
the  passing  of  these  two  laws,  were  enough  of  themselves  to 
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show  that  the  great  oonstitnticm  which  the  Constitoent 
Assembly  was  drawing  np  with  so  much  care  could  not  last» 
and  that  it  would  have  very  soon  to  give  way  to  some  more 
practical  form  of  governments 

Having  etfectually  treated  the  question  of  local  government 
and  administration  to  their  satisfieustion,  the  constitutional  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  draw  up  a  reformed  judicial  system,  based 
upon  the  new  administrative  arrangements  devised  by  Si^y^ 
The  old  parlements,  which  had,  just  before  the  elections  of  1789, 
obtained  such  an  immense  popularity  that  the  mere  suggestion 
of  their  abolition  nearly  led  to  serious  consequences,  had  sealed 
their  fate  by  their  opposition  to  the  new  Assembly ;  but  had 
tiiey  been  ever  so  compliant,  the  anomalies  implied  in  their 
existence,  the  hereditary  character  of  their  offices,  and  their 
dose  connection  with  the  old  provincial  organization,  would 
have  ensured  their  destruction.  Even  before  the  capture  of 
the  Bastille  their  opposition  had  been  declared.  Nearly  every 
parlement  had  formally  protested  against  the  union  of  ih% 
three  orders,  for  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  individual 
presidents  and  counsellors  of  the  parlements  were  all  noble 
by  tenure  or  by  office,  and  that  the  lai^  l^g^  element  in  the 
tiers  ^tat  was  supplied  by  the  avocats  and  procureurs»  and  not 
by  the  counseUors  of  the  parlementa  Ail  their  threats  of 
ceasing  to  administer  justice  were  now  lauglied  at  and  dis- 
r^-garded.  In  former  days  the  threat  had  been  a  serious  one, 
for  the  sympathies  of  the  people  had  gone  with  the  parlements 
and  not  against  them.  Headed,  for  l^al  leascms,  by  Taiget 
and  Thouret,  and  foUowed  by  Lanjuinais,  Le  Chapelier,  and  all 
the  most  distinguished  lawyers  of  the  Assembly,  the  avocats 
and  procureurs,  who  roughly  corresponded  to  the  English 
barristers  and  solicitors,  had  many  a  grievance  against  the 
parlementa  They  complained  that  justice  was  not  administered 
strictly  according  to  law,  and  still  less  according  to  the  wide 
principles  of  equity  which  had  been  derived  from  the  works 
of  modem  phil«>sophers,  but  rather  acc(»ding  to  the  influence 
which  could  l».  brought  to  bear  upon  individual  counsellors. 
As  their  income  depended  upon  fees,  it  was  to  the  interest  of 
the  judges  of  the  parlements  to  drag  on  cases  as  long  as  possible, 
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and  many  a  case  before  the  Farlement  of  Paris  had  as  lengthy 
a  history  as  an  English  suit  in  Chancery. 

The  objections  of  the  leading  avocats,  many  of  whom  were 
great  jurists  like  Lanjuinais  and  Target,  to  the  procedure 
of  the  parlements  were  augmented  when  the  law  itself,  which 
they  administered,  was  considered.  The  provinces  of  France 
were  roughly  divided  into  provinces,  where  the  "  loi  du  droit 
Ajrit"  and  the  "loi  du  droit  coutumier"  were  respectively 
followed.  The  written  law  was  supposed,  as  in  Italy  and 
Germany,  to  be  the  Roman  law ;  but,  as  a  fact,  it  was  more 
necessary  to  master  certain  of  the  most  respected  commen- 
taries on  the  Roman  law  rather  than  the  law  itself.  Great 
and  enduring  as  the  Roman  law  must  ever  be  as  a  monument 
of  legal  knowledge,  yet  the  world  had  expanded  in  its  needs 
and  re<][uirements  since  the  days  of  Justinian,  and  in  many 
departments,  as  in  those  of  criminal  and  commercial  law, 
were  quite  out  of  consonance  with  modem  ideas.  The 
"droit  coutumier"  partook  rather  of  the  character  of  English 
common  law,  and  rested  on  precedents  derived  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  justice  which  regulated  it  was,  therefore, 
as  mysterious,  unintelligible,  and  often  as  grossly  unjust  as 
decisions  under  the  old  common  law  of  England  during  the 
last  century.  The  complexity  of  the  various  glosses  on  the 
Roman  law,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  "  droit  coutumier,*'  natu- 
rally left  room  for  injustice  in  allowing  innumerable  appeals 
in  which  wealth  was  certain  to  carry  the  day.  The  great 
lawyers  of  the  constitutional  committee,  who  were  supported 
by  the  legislative  committee  including  Charles  Fran9ois 
Lebrun,  the  future  consul,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
Maupeou,  and  who  now  sate  in  the  Assembly  for  the  tiers 
dtat  of  Dourdan,  Durand  de  Maillane,  and  Merlin  of  Douai, 
wished,  therefore,  not  only  to  reform  the  system  of  administer- 
ing the  law,  but  also  to  draw  up  one  consistent  and  in- 
telligible code  for  the  whole  of  France.  The  great  ideas  of 
the  Code  Napoleon  were  in  the  minds  of  the  great  lawyers 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  and  of  the  authors  of  the  code. 
Target,  Tronchet,  and  Merlin  of  Douai  were  all  members 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly.     But  alas !  the  inexperienced 
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Anaembly,  with  practical  diiSculties  before  it,  was  not  fitted 
to  discuss  and  pass  euch  a  great  I'eform  in  law  aa  the  Coda 
Napolfon  afterwards  effected. 

Never thL-le.ss,  it  established  a  very  effective  new  system,'* 
of  judicature.  Every  department  was  to  have  its  own 
criminal  and  civil  trit       "  |r  canton  and  every  district 

was  to  have  its  own  canto'  district  courts,  with  appeals 

lying  to  the  department  Is ;  while  in  Paris  there  wu  i 

to  be  a  High  Court  of  vhich  should  receive  in  tiie  J 

Ia«t   instance  ai)peala  from  whole   of  France,     All   this  S 

waa   truly   admirable.     Ini  of    its   being  necessary   fori 

every  trifling  case  to  be  I      r  the  parlement  many  mil^l 

from  the  scene  of  the  iut&  ire  would  be  all  over  FrajieftJ 
tribunals  at  easy  distai  w!  i  should  do  justice.  The  o^H 
system  of  payment  by  wtiich  always  induced  judges  tdfl 

spin  out  cases,  was  abolinlied,  and  the  judges  were  to  be  paid^ 
out  of  the  i-uvL-nues  of  the  ilf]»irMnent  or  ilistiiet.  The  jury 
sj'stem  was  introduced  from  England,  and  juries  were  estab- 
lished for  criminal  eases  alone.  Lastly,  small  criminal  cases, 
which  had  hitherto  been  judged  by  the  old  feudal  courts  of 
the  bishtip  or  the  lord,  were  now  to  be  brought  before  the 
juge  de  paix  of  the  municipality  or  commune,  who  was 
api'ointed  in  imitation  of  the  English  justice  of  the  peace. 
He  was  to  do  summary  justice  in  all  small  eases  brought 
before  him,  and  had  to  report  all  more  serious  cases  to  the 
procureur  or  his  substitute,  when  prosecution  was  to  be  insisted 
at  the  public  expense  if  the  facts  demanded  it.  Nothing  could 
be  more  admirable  than  these  reform.s,  and  had  the  excitement 
of  the  time  permitted  the  drawing  up  of  such  a  code  as  the 
Code  Napoleon,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Constituent 
A.«sembly,  whatever  faults  it  may  have  committed,  would 
have  left  an  enduring  monument.  But  these  reforms  were 
vitiated  by  the  mania  of  the  majority  of  the  deputies  for 
election.  Not  only  were  the  ju^es  dc  paix  and  the  judges 
of  the  departmental  and  other  tribunals  to  be  elected,  but 
the  very  juries  were  to  hold  office  for  a  .stated  time,  and  were 
to  bo  elected  likewisa     This  was  simply  ridiculous,  for  the 
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men   most  fitted  to  be  judges  are  not  generally  likely  to 
succeed  at  the  hustings.     Yet  at  first  the  system  worked  well. 
Merlin  of  Douai,  the   great   lawyer,   was   elected   president 
of  the  Criminal  Tribunal  of  the  department  of  the  Nord ; 
Target,  president  of  one  of  the  civil  tribunals,  and  Treilhard 
of  the  Criminal  Tribunal  of  Paris ;    Bigot  de  Pr^roeneau, 
judge  of  the  fourth  arrondissement  of  Paris;  and  Thouret  was 
elected  president,  and  Maleville  a  judge,  of  the  High  Court 
of  AppeaL     But  the  subordinate  offices  of  juge  de  paix  and 
district  judge  were  not  always  so  well  filled.     To  give  but 
a  single  instance,  although  it  was  necessary  that  a  juge  de 
paix  should  be  a  lawyer,  there  was  no  regulation  about  his 
assessors,  and  at  Provins,  as  if  in  mockery,  six  cobblei's  were 
elected  assessors,  who,  it  may  be  added,  did  their  work  very 
satisfactorily.^     Bad  as  the  idea  of  election  is  when  applied 
to  the  administration  of  justice,  it  is  still  worse  when  the 
appointments  are  made   for  six  years  only,  for  then  there 
must  always  be  a  feeling  in  the  judge's  mind  that  he  must 
administer  justice    so   as    not  to    prejudice  his   re-election. 
This    mistake  vitiated    the   whole    scheme    of    Target  and 
Thouret      But^   faults   though   there  were,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  attempt  of  the  Assembly  to   reorganize  the 
law  courts  contained  more  elements  of  success  than  that  of 
their    reorganization    of   the    administrative    system.      The 
numerous  lawyers  in  the  Assembly  also  tried  their  best  to 
spread  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  by  proposing  law  universities 
in  the  chief  towns  and  law  professorships  all  over  the  country. 
Efficient,  however,  as  the  new  system  might  be  for  general 
purposes,  the  important  question  as  to  what  court  was  to  try 
cases  of  high  treason,  or  treason  against  the  state*  caused  a 
violent  discussion  in  the  early  days  of  the  Assembly.     Soon 
after  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  the  question  had  arisen,  and 
the  Assembly  had  decreed  that  Besenval  and  others  of  the 
royalist  leaders  should  be  tried  by  the  Court  of  the  Chatelet. 
This  court  was  one  of  the  old  feudal  courts,  with  special  juris- 
diction in  certain  districts  of  Paris,  and  so  was  by  no  means 

*  Uistoire  de  Provim,  by  Folix  Bourquelot,  p.  321.    Provins  :  1839. 
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fit  in  itself  to  examine  Biich  important  canes.  Its  acquittal 
of  Beaenval  disgusted  tlie  ptsople,  and  its  practical  acquittal 
of  Orleans  and  of  all  who  were  accused  of  pailicipating 
in  the  events  of  October  5  and  6  made  it  distrusted  by 
the  court,  and  it  was  necessary  to  devise  some  new  tribuni^ 


',  Parisians  declr" 
triljunal,  that  the 
that  the  ordinary  Ff 
treat  such  afl'airs. 
fearing  the  influence 
Court  should   be  e 
cases  of  high  treabuu,  > 
by  the  departments, 
and  the  sentences  re' 
Many  merits  can 
leiiihly,  but  their  ai 


■"-"  was  no  need  for  a  special 
lo  justice  on  traitors,  and 
Duld  be  quite  competent  to 
)ly  thought  otherwise,  and, 
ana,  ordered  that  a  High 
leans  with  jurisdiction  in 
3  jiu'ors  should  be  elected 
!S  nominated  by  the  king, 
aembly  itself. 
I  BO  far  in  the  work  of  tha 
w  \  -ovide  for  the  government 
of  the  whole  country,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  a  depart- 
ment, were  miserable  failures.  From  the  examples  of  past 
centuries  most  of  the  deputies  were  impressed  with  something 
like  terror  of  the  executive  power,  and  every  means  was 
taken  to  weaken  and  check  the  executive  in  every  possible 
way.  The  king  was  only  to  have  a  susjicnMive  veto,  and  was 
not  allowed  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  administration 
of  justice  or  the  local  government  of  the  country.  The 
ministers  ■were  to  be  responsible  under  tremendous  penalties 
to  the  legislative  power,  and  were  to  have  haidly  any  initiative 
of  their  own.  In  fact,  had  the  system  devised  by  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  been  drawn  up  for  the  express  purpose 
of  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  government  of  the  country 
as  much  as  possible,  it  could  not  have  been  better  planned. 
How  the  deputies  could  ever  have  expected  any  one  to  iiecoine 
a  miniHtor  under  their  projected  if'giine  is  most  extraordinary; 
but  if  the  executive  was  to  be  so  weakened  and  so  hampered 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  legislative  power  was  to  be 
supreme,  no  minister  with  any  self-respect  or  common  sense 
would  hold  office  more  than  a  montli.  The  deputio;i  to  the 
future  legislative  assemblies  were  to  be  elected  by  the  body 
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of  electors,  who  were  chosen  in  the  varioUB  local  subdivisions 
to  elect  councils-general  and  procureurs-syndic ;  and  the 
Constituent  Assembly  seemed  to  think  that  much  the  same 
class  of  men  was  wanted  in  the  legislature  of  the  kingdom 
as  in  the  councils-general  of  a  department.  That  there 
was  a  great  and  wide  difference  between  local  and  national 
business  they  failed  to  understand.  When  the  Assembly 
was  elected,  it  was  to  have  supreme  power  of  legislation  and 
interference.  Thus  the  deputies  could  order  ministers  to  be 
tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Orleans,  and  could  not  become 
ministers  themselves  until  they  had  resigned  their  seats  for 
at  least  six  months.  It  was  thus  carefully  contrived  that 
men  who  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  country  in  their 
legislative  capacity  should  not  attempt  to  undertake  office 
at  all,  with  the  natural  result  of  a  rapid  succession  of  ridicu- 
lously weak  ministries ;  and  most  of  the  troubles  which  ensued 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  ministry  to  cope  with  the  anarchy  which  was  showing 
itself.  Though  they  were  not  to  have  seats  in  the  Assembly, 
the  ministers  were  to  be  permitted  to  come  down  and  address 
the  deputies  when  they  wished ;  but  they  were  not  allowed 
to  act  without  due  authorization,  or  if  they  did,  their  lives 
were  held  responsible.  This  ridiculous  weakening  of  the 
executive  and  the  carefully  devised  separation  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislative  powers  stamped  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  in  spite  of  its  industry  and  the  many  great  qualities 
its  members  displayed,  as  utterly  unfitted  for  the  task  of 
constitution-making  which  it  had  set  itself. 

Any  real  power  which  a  constitutional  king  might  and 
ought  to  possess  had  been  taken  from  the  King  of  France  by 
the  passing  of  the  suspensive  veto,  and  the  discussion  as  to 
who  should  have  the  right  of  making  peace  and  war  will 
show  the  sam6  distrust  of  royalty  pervading  the  Assembly, 
though  its  weakness  was  shown  more  clearly  in  May,  1790,  than 
in  September,  1789.  The  distrust  of  the  Assembly  can  be  well 
explained  by  the  repugnance  of  the  queen  and  court  to  the 
new  ideas ;  but^  as  Mii-abeau  himself  remarked,  the  government 
VOL.  L  U 
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of  France  had  been  declared  to  be  monarcbical,  and  yet  the 
monarchy  waa  to  be  a  %ure-head  and  nothing  more. 

In  the  conrae  of  the  next  chapters  the  policy  of  the 
Assembly  vith  regard  to  tbe  Church,  the  finances,  and  the  anny 
will  appear,  and  the  aame  £au1ts  and  merits  which  it  showed 
in  the  drawing  np  of  the  constitution  will  then  be  seen.  There 
was  the  same  longing  for  logical  completeness  rather  than  for 
that  eETectiyeness  which  should  be  the  aim  of  good  government. 
There  is  the  same  desire  to  attribute  great  insight  into  men, 
and  great  experience  of  aSairs  to  every  individual  citizen, 
which  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  possessed  by  the 
deputies  of  the  Assembly  should  have  taught  them  not  to 
have  expected.  All  men  are  not  bom  statesmen  or  politicians^ 
and  the  best  form  of  government  is  that  which  brings  the  men 
best  fitted  to  be  statesmen  to  the  head  of  afiairs,  just  as  the 
best  system  of  judicature  is  that  which  produces  the  best 
judges  and  the  best  advocates.  Yet  tbe  merits  of  the  majority 
of  the  deputies  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  will  appear  in 
the  ensuing  cbapteis ;  their  real  longing  to  try  to  contrive 
such  a  mode  of  government  as  would  give  every  Frenchman 
some  interest  both  in  legal  and  imperial  affairs ;  their  desire 
that  equal  justice  should  be  meted  out  to  every  manj  whether 
rich  or  poor ;  their  wish  that  birth  and  wealth  should  not  be 
the  only  passports  to  education  and  political  power ;  their 
earnest  hope  that  the  new  state  of  France  should  be  something 
better  than  tbe  old ;  their  belief  that  men  were  not  made  to  be 
governed,  bat  to  govern  themselves,  and  that,  if  France  was 
to  be  made  happy,  great,  and  prosperous,  it  could  only  be  so 
because  every  Frenchman  was  himself  fairly  governed  and 
justly  taxed,  and  could  feel  himself  no  unimportant  unit  in 
bis  fkthorland  Yet  the  Constituent  Assembly  forgot  that  the 
poor  working  man  was  just  as  much  a  Frenchman  as  the 
wealthy  shopkeeper,  and  that,  if  its  noble  aims  were  to  be 
realized,  every'  working  man  should  feet  himself  of  as  much 
political  and  social  importance,  and  that  he  had  as  much  right 
to  a  share  of  the  government  and  a  vote,  as  the  most  comfort- 
able boorgeoia  of  them  aU. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE  CIVJLL  OOJSfQTmJSnOTSr  OF  THE   CIxERQY, 

Policy  of  the  Assembly  towards  the  Church — The  Church  in  France — 
The  idea  of  a  Gallican  Church — Christianity  attacked  by  Voltaire,  the 
Encyclopaedists,  and  Rousseau — Weakness  of  the  Church  in  France — 
The  king  would  not  reform  it — First  debates  on  the  Church  ;  its 
property  declared  to  be  national — Suppression  of  religious  houses 
— Dom  Gerle^s  motion — The  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy — Its 
weak  points—The  oath  imposed  on  the  clergy — Tolerance  of  the 
Assembly  in  matters  of  conscience — Clergy  who  took  the  oath — 
Leaders  of  clerical  opposition — The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rouen — 
The  Archbishop  of  Aix— Dom  Gerle— The  Abb^  Gouttes— The  Abb^ 
de  Montesquiou — The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt. 

The  formation  of  the  new  constitution  was  the  great  work  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  it  encountered  many  difficulties 
by  having  at  once  to  destroy  and  to  construct,  and  further 
by  having  every  day  to  take  part  in  dealing  with  actual 
administrative  details.  Many  mistakes  were  unavoidable 
with  an  inexperienced  assembly  of  lawyers  and  theoretical 
politicians ;  and  the  essentially  unpractical  character  of  the 
new  constitution  has  been  already  pointed  out.  But  there 
is  one  point  of  still  greater  importance,  about  which  the 
Assembly  made  a  succession  of  blunders,  hardly  paralleled  by 
their  conduct  with  regard  to  San  Domingo,  and  this  was  their 
attempt  to  reconstitute  the  French  clergy  as  a  national  body 
paid  by  the  State,  and  elected  by  the  citizens,  who  were  to  be 
as  much  servants  of  the  State  as  the  judges  and  administrators. 
The  idea  of  a  national  Church   has  existed  at  different 
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periode  in  every  country  which  has  adopted  Christianity.     In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  supremacy  of  tho  pope,  as  the  apiritvial 
ruler  of  the  world,  governing  in  hannony  with  the  emperor, 
had  gonietimes  worked  well,  but  the  degradation  of  the  Papacy 
during  its  exile  at  Avignon  finally  destroyed  this  theoretical 
conipluteness  of  desigi                        s   fourteenth  century  all 
Cliristian  nations  hf'                           with  their  acknowledg- 
ment  of  the   papal                              Jesire  to   maint&in  their 

national  Churches  and        * 

institutions. 

In   England,  from 

om  Rome,  the  idea  of  a 

national  Church  hat" 

root  and  had  been  moat 

successful ;  but  it  als 
but  still  moi'e  mark< 
residence  of  the  I 

y  in  France  and  Germany 
and  Spain.     During  the 
n,  the  popes  had  become 

merely  nominees  ai— 

kinp  of  France,  which 

had  of  itHcIf  indisposed  other  nations  to  recognize  its  authority; 
and  the  old  pretensions  of  governing  the  world  did  not  again 
app^'ivr  until  the  popes  had  safely  re- established  themselves  at 
Kome.  A  new  vitality  was  given  to  the  Papacy  by  the  Refor- 
mation. The  success  of  the  movement  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany  made  it  obvious  to  the  Papacy  that  it  must  set  its 
bouse  in  order,  and  the  rise  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  marks 
the  reorganization.  There  were  no  more  glaring  scandals  at 
Rome,  and  the  popes  of  the  seventeenth  century  met  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  by  inculcating  purity  of  life  to 
their  priests,  and  entirely  re-organizing  the  system  of  educa- 
tion. How,  under  this  new  movement  of  reaction,  the  Reforma- 
tion was  stamped  out  in  Spain  and  Italy  and  driven  back 
from  Southern  Germany  is  well  known,  but  in  Fiance  the 
overthrow  of  the  Reformation  was  due  not  so  much  to  'the 
revived  strength  of  the  Papacy  as  to  the  junction  which  was 
formed  between  the  kings  of  France  and  the  popes.  The 
policy  of  Richelieu  really  cemented  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  France  far  more  than  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew. Richelieu  only  followed  in  the  steps  of  Henri  IV.  in 
combining  the  power  of  the  Papacy  with  that  of  the  throne 
in  destroying  the  political  power  of  the  Huguenots.     He  paved 
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the  way  for  the  entire  sway  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  the  unavoidable  con- 
sequence of  the  capture  of  La  Rochelle,  and  Louis  XIY.  was 
only  completing  the  work  of  Richelieu.  Yet  Louis  XIV. 
desired  to  unite  the  character  of  a  national  Church  in  France 
with  the  power  he  could  obtain  from  a  union  with  the  Papacy, 
and  this  union  was  consummated  in  the  famous  concordat  of 
Louis  XIV. 

The  despotic  government  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Rome 
was  highly  pleasing  to  the  despotic  temper  of  Louis  XIV. ;  yet 
he  did  not  fkil  to  see  the  strength  which  could  be  derived  from 
encouraging  the  old  Gallican  Church.  By  the  concordat  he 
obtained  the  power  of  nominating  the  bishops  and  abbds  of 
France,  whom  the  pope  was  boimd  to  appoint  canonically  in 
return  for  being  officially  recognized  as  head  of  the  Church. 
Thus  the  royal  power  of  appointment  and  the  supremacy  of 
Rome  in  matters  of  doctrine  were  both  preserved.  It  must 
be  said  at  once  that  the  leaders  of  the  Gallican  Church  in  no 
way  dissented  from  any  articles  of  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Rome ;  and  the  Gallican  Church  would  only  have  resembled 
the  English  Church  in  its  government^  not  its  doctrine.  The 
practical  destruction  of  the  Huguenots  by  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  dragonnades,  was  the  reward 
which  the  king  gave  the  pope  for  acquiescing  in  his  govern- 
ment of  the  national  Church.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
the  idea  of  independent  national  Church  government  was 
allied  with  Jansenism,  and  a  distinct  epoch  is  marked  in 
the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Gallican  idea.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  at  length  the  tenets  of  Jansenism,  which 
had  a  curious  affinity  to  Calvinism,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Jansenists  not  only  wished  for  a  greater  stringency 
of  doctrine,  but  also  for  independent  Church  government.  The 
struggle  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists  formed  a 
great  part  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  but  as 
time  went  on  a  new  factor  appeared  which  threatened  more 
injury  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  than  internal  dissensions. 
The  struggle  had  ended,  and  the  Jansenists  seemed  to  have 
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won  a  great  victory,  when  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was 
suppressed ;  but  at  that  time  the  nation  was  no  longer  divided 
between  tft-o  relij^ioua  sect*,  but  into  the  two  great  diviajons 
of  the  Christians  and  the  unbelievers.  Rousseau  had  preached 
a  new  religion,  which  '—  **•-  '-ne  had  supei-seded  both 
Catholicism  and  Jansenip' 

Christianity  was  al  >n       ree  distinct  lines  by  the 

thinkers  of  the  eightet  ind  the  varying  methods 

of  these  dilferent  att?  shown   by  noticing  the 

attitude  of  the  three  gi  j'rench  thought — Diderot, 

Voltaire,  and   Rousse-"  ince  of  Diderot  and   the 

Encyclopiecli.sts  was  i        ir  n     than  positive;  they  sup- 

plied not  Only  to  Franc  ope  new  interests,  which 

superseded  in  men's  miuua  the  oid  absorbing  interest  of 
religious  theories.  Thfy  proached  the  ^osjiel  of  science;  they 
tried  to  show  in  lucid  style  what  great  things  science  had 
done,  what  great  aims  it  had  achieved,  and  what  fair  promises 
it  made  for  the  future;  and  a  scientific  impulse  was  given  to 
the  Fi'ench  people.  Like  all  men  of  science,  they  were  apt  to 
think  only  of  absolutely  proving  their  points,  and  since  the 
truths  of  Christianity  could  not  be  scientifically  proved,  they 
held  them  to  be  untrue.  Voltaire's  attiick  was  at  once  more 
direct  and  more  violent,  but  it  waB  not  as  purely  negative  as 
that  of  the  Encyclopsjdista.  Voltaire  mocked  at  the  Chris- 
tianity and  the  pretended  infallibility  of  Catholic  dogma;  but 
he  recognized  what  the  Encyclopedists  did  not,  that  there  are 
many  subjucts  wliich  absorb  men's  minds  which  cannot  be 
proved.  He  did  not  propose  any  actual  substitute  for  Chris- 
tianity, but  ever  laid  weight  in  his  writings  on  the  feeling  of 
humanity.  The  poverty  and  wickedness  of  mankind  were 
ever  his  favourite  themes,  and  he  attacked  rather  the  illiberal 
persecution  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Chui-eh  tried  to 
maintain  its  waning  supremacy,  than  the  existence  of  the  idea 
of  religion.  It  is  this  breadth  of  human  sympathy  which 
makes  Voltaire's  works  so  deeply  interesting,  and  gave  them 
such  great  effect.  How  he  erected  a  church  with  the  super- 
scription, "  Deo  erexit  Voltaire,"  is  well  known,  and  shows  that 
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he  felt  how  great  an  influence  the  idea  of  a  divinity  had  upon 
men's  minds,  and  though  he  preached  no  religion  of  humanity, 
he  yet  showed  that  charity  for  mankind  could  exist  apart 
from  Christianity.  Rousseau,  the  third  great  thinker  of  the 
eighteenth  century,admitted  a  direct  substitute  forChristianity. 
He  did  not  spend  his  powers  in  reviling  the  want  of  logic  or 
want  of  charity  in  the  Christian  Church  so  much  as  in  preach- 
ing a  new  religion  of  humanity.  The  "  Profession  of  Faith  of 
a  Savoyard  Vicar  "  included  at  once  the  idea  of  a  true  minister 
of  the  people  and  of  the  human  faith  which  had  inspired  him. 
By  laying  weight  on  the  idea  of  a  supreme  Being,  and  ever 
harping  on  the  necessity  that  men  should  love  each  other,  he 
was  able  to  strike  the  imagiiiation  of  those  whose  imagination 
was  stronger  than  their  reasoning  powera  Of  all  the  blows 
dealt  at  Christianity  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Rousseau's  was 
the  hardest ;  for  he  was  able  to  rouse  enthusiasm,  while  the 
other  thinkers  only  won  admiration  for  themselves  and 
mild  approval  of  their  doctrines. 

The  immense  influence  of  these  philosophical  attacks  did 
more  than  internal  dissensions  to  weaken  the  Church.  The 
very  priests  and  still  more  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were 
not  ashamed  to  draw  its  revenues  and  deny  its  doctrines. 
The  wealthy  bishops  enjoyed  Voltaire's  sallies  in  Paris  while 
drawing  their  immense  incomes  from  the  Church,  and  the  poor 
cur6  who  could  not  live  upon  his  stipend  taught  his  flock 
the  **  Profession  of  Faith  of  a  Savoyard  Vicar."  The  clergy 
being  themselves  thus  affected,  how  could  it  be  expected  that 
the  laity  would  still  remain  sincere  Christians?  One  other 
factor  in  creating  dissatisfaction  with  the  Church  was  implied 
by  the  very  existence  of  Protestants  in  France.  The  perse- 
cution which  they  long  underwent,  their  being  refused  the 
common  rights  of  citizens  and  even  of  men,  remained  as 
a  glaring  proof  of  the  intolerance  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Their  numbers  were  not  great,  except  in  certain 
districts,  but  their  influence  was  very  great  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers.  The  persecuted  pastors  of  the  Huguenots  had 
by  their  very  persecution  bound  their  flocks  closer  to  them  in 
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an  exceptionally  loving  bond.  The  Catholic  Church  in  Frnnce 
wan,  therefore,  weakened  both  from  without  and  from  within, 
and  its  doctrinea  attacked  both  as  heretical  and  as  belonging 
to  an  altogether  false  religion. 

Its  existence  in  Fni""*  f)»Twin/lBd  mainly  on  the  assistance 
it  could  give  to  the  nt     Louts  XIV.  had  used 

the  Church  aa  the  n  aent,  and  Louis  XVL  con- 

tiniK^d  the  same  tn  l  in  bis  time  the  Church 

htt<i  lost  whatever  go-  ce  it  had  once  possessed. 

In  d(>.5cribing  the  el(  Estate  of  the  clergy,  some 

notice  has  been  taken  i-e  inequality  between  the 

inciiiiips  of  the  bishops  fho  had  little  work  to  do, 

and  the  cur^s,  who  real  imong  their  people.     This 

ineiiuaiity  was  so  glarii  agh  reform  of  the  orgaoi- 

zatif}ii  of  the  Church  in  r  ranee  wa.^  bi,ronc;Iy  arlvocated  by  many 
who  lind  tl]0  tnio  intenj^ts  of  ruli^'ion  at  \\'.:<.ri.  In  uppu.sitinn  tu 
such  a  reform  there  could  only  be  found  those  who  were  or 
hoped  to  bo  wealthy  dignitariea  But  the  court  and  the 
ministry  hail  a  distinct  motive  for  supporting  the  older  con- 
stitution of  the  Church;  without  the  rich  Church  benefices 
how  could  the  younger  children  of  the  nobility  be  provided 
for!  Just  as  had  happened  in  the  administration  and  the 
army,  abuses  were  supported  by  the  court  in  order  that  it 
might  be  able  to  supply  the  extravagances  of  its  noblesse.  In 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  it  was,  indeed,  necessary  to  provide 
rich  offices  for  noblemen,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of  political 
ambition,  and  keep  them  from  disturbing  the  royal  despotism  ; 
and  Louts  XVI.  failed  to  recognize  that  things  had  changed, 
and  that  the  noblesse  would  no  longer  have  been  able  to  have 
any  effect  on  politics,  no  matter  how  loudly  they  murmured. 
But  Louis  XVI.  had  no  wise  adviser  at  hand  to  tell  him  this 
truth,  and  assure  him  that,  if  he  attempted  of  his  own  power 
to  reorganize  the  Church,  he  would  meet  with  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  every  Catholic  in  the  kingdom,  and  would  only 
have  to  put  up  with  the  sullen  discontent  of  a  powerless 
nobility.  The  need  of  reform  was  so  obvious,  that  in  eveiy 
cabier  drawn  up  by  the  electoral  assemblies  of  the  biers  ^tab 
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it  had  been  proposed  t^at  some  radical  change  should  be  made 
in  the  government  of  the  Church.  None  were  found  bold 
enough  to  advocate  the  non-recognition  of  the  Christian 
religion,  but  all  wished  that  it  should  be  more  adequately 
preached.  For,  as  always  happens,  men  who  in  their  wisdom 
believed  themselves  to  be  without  any  need  of  religion,  yet 
wished  that  religion  should  be  taught  to  the  poorer  classea 

The  king,  then,  would  not  and  could  not  interfere  to  reorganize 
the  Church.  Could  the  Church  reorganize  itself?  It  is  enough 
to  refer  to  the  unanimous  protest  of  the  convocation  of  the 
clergy  in  Paris,  in  1787,  against  the  recognition  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Protestants  as  citizens,  to  show  how  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  failed  to  perceive  the  necessity  for  reform.  The  need 
for  reorganization  was  fully  acknowledged  by  the  humbler 
class  of  the  cur^s  who  were  not  represented  among  the  digni- 
taries at  Paris,  and  to  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  curds 
in  the  elections  to  the  Estate  of  the  clergy  must  be  attributed 
the  cordiality  with  which  a  large  proportion  of  that  Estate 
welcomed  the  idea  of  a  thorough  reform  being  made  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly.  Yet  it  was  not  a  desire  to  reform  the 
Church,  but  rather  to  appropriate  the  Church  revenues  for  the 
relief  of  the  financial  necessities  of  the  State,  which  brought 
about  the  first  interference  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
Many  of  the  cahiers  had  suggested  that  the  Church  pmperty 
should  be  resumed  by  the  State,  and  the  desire  chat  the 
Assembly  should  deal  with  it  appeared  on  the  night  of  August  4. 
In  the  delirium  of  generosity  which  then  possessed  the  deputies, 
a  decree  was  passed  that  tithes  should  no  longer  be  paid  to  the 
Church.  In  vain  was  it  for  Sidyfes  to  point  out  that  by  this 
decree  the  Assembly  was  merely  making  a  present  of  120,000 
livres  a  year  to  the  landed  proprietors,  and  to  urge  that  the 
tithes  should  be  redeemed  and  not  recklessly  given  away.  The 
economic  knowledge  of  the  Assembly  was  too  slight  to  under- 
stand this  fact,  and  by  one  single  blow  the  Church  was  deprived 
of  a  portion  of  its  income,  and  the  landed  proprietors  only 
relieved  in  piopoi*tion.  It  was  in  the  debate  on  the  abolition 
of  the  tithes  that  the  theory  that  the  estates  of  the  Church  had 
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been  given  to  the  Church  by  the  State  was  first  distinctly  <3 
ciared,  Rnd  the  question  was  then  shelved  by  the  Assembly,  while'l 
the  mom  iiiijwrtant  question  of  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of '  j 
the  Rights  of  Man  was  being  discnssed  at  length.  But  the  needs  | 
of  the  treaftury  wei-o  so  great  that  in  September  the  idea  was  | 


again  mooted,  and  on  S 

i.  large  revenue  from 

diHtinguished  himHclf  b. 

the  Church  estates, 

tf)  protect  the  dues  of 

Church  the  tithes  whui. 

Such  impei-tinonee  ooula 

Atmembly  had  gone  to  1 

a  deereeconUiining  tw< 

goods  of  the  Church  we™ 

as    long  as   a   Biifficicnt   income 


;i  the  Abb4  Maury,  who  had 
:es,  and  hoped  for  a  larger,  1 
ition  to  the  idea  of  resuming  1 
•ed  that  the  treasury  ought* 
Lud  even  to  |iay  back  to  thff^ 
I  due  to  it  up  to  Au'^st  ^^ 
\  off  the  event,  and  after  the' 
ibeau,  on  October  14,  movei'i 
ropositiona ;  firstly,  that  tbei 
ijjerty  of  the  nation  at  lai^^ 
a.^    afi'iirili.'il     to    rnaintiiin 


tho  decency  of  puMic  worship;  and  secondly,  that  no  cur6 
ttlioiild  Iiave  less  than  twelve  thousand  francs  a  year  and  a 
hmme.  A  long  and  heated  deltate  took  place.  Talleyrand, 
Bishop  of  Autun,  repeated  the  motion  ;  Montlosier,  a  fervent 
and  sincere  Cntholic,  supported  it  on  theone  condition  that 
all  vested  rights  should  lie  respected.  The  excitement  which 
followiMl  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  baker,  Francois,  put 
off  the  subject  until  October  23,  when  Talleyrand  inti-oduced 
the  subject  in  the  same  terms  aa  Miraboau.  He  was  supported 
by  (Jauius,  Bamave,  and  Thouret— a  Jansenist,  a  philosophical 
oratJir,  and  a  lawyer;  and  still  more  powerfully  by  many  of 
the  clergy  who  sat  on  the  left  of  the  Assembly.  Not  only  did 
Crf'^goiro  and  the  Abbes  Rastiguac  and  Dillon  speak  warmly 
in  favour  of  the  pniposition,  but  the  Abh6  Gouttes  made  an 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Church  whieh  well  embodies  the  ideas 
of  the  refonning  clergj-.  "  The  wealth  of  the  clergy,"  said  he, 
"lias  done  much  harm  to  religion,  for  it  has  introduced  into 
the  clergy  men  who  have  no  other  call  than  the  love  of  a  living. 
It  is  on  account  of  such  people  that  the  Church  deserves  the 
persecution  which  it  is  now  undergoing ;  it  is  on  their  account 
that  the  contempt  deserved  only  by  a  few  ecclesiastics  is  poured 
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upon  all  pastors,  and  it  is  the  pastors  who  are  the  most  useful 
class  of  the  clergy.  But/'  he  added,  **  the  cur6s  ought  not  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  for  fear  of  the  risks  that  religion  might 
thus  run."  The  motion  was  violently  opposed  by  Maury, 
Malouet,  and  the  Bishops  of  Clermont  and  Uzfes ;  and  Maury 
quoted,  amid  great  applause,  a  line  from  Cr^billon-* 

"  Ah  I  peut-on  hdriter  de  cenx  qu'on  assassine.'* 

The  debate  continued  until  November  2,  when  Mirabeau's 
motion  was  carried  by  568  votes  to  346.  The  principle  once 
decided,  it  was  not  long  before  the  wealth  of  the  Church  was 
required  for  the  neceasities  of  the  treasury,  and  in  December, 
1789,  assignats  to  the  value  of  four  million  francs  were  issued 
on  the  security  of  the  royal  and  Churph  property. 

By  the  terms  of  the  decree  of  November  2,  a  new  constitu- 
tion of  the  clergy  had  been  implied,  but  the  Assembly  was  for 
some  time  too  busy  in  developing  other  parts  of  the  constitution 
to  undertake  this  most  difficult  task.  Nevertheless,  it  showed 
a  wide  liberality  of  opinion  by  decreeing,  on  December  24,  that 
Jews,  Protestants,  and  actors  should  no  longer  be  under  any  dis- 
ability, and  in  spite  of  Maury  they  were  all  declared  capable  of 
holding  any  civil  or  military  position.  On  February  13, 1790, 
the  actual  reconstitution  of  the  Church  was  begun  by  the  sup- 
pression of  all  monastic  vows  and  religious  housea  The  property 
of  the  monasteries  was  naturally  the  first  to  be  appropriated. 
Their  existence  had  long  been  a  subject  of  discontent  in  France, 
and  the  reforms  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. 
had  augmented  this  discontent.  He  had  attempted,  as  Joseph 
II.  afterwards  attempted  in  Austria,  to  diminish  the  number 
of  monks  and  friars,  but  he  had  not  dared  to  touch  their  pro- 
perty. The  result  of  the  royal  reform  of  the  religious  houses 
was  that  a  very  few  abbots  and  monks  shared  their  enormous 
wealth  instead  of  a  large  number.  The  motion  was  most 
warmly  supported  by  Paul  Louis  Roederer,  who  won  for  him- 
self a  prominent  position  in  this  debate,  and  he  was  followed 
by  Barnave,  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  and  Potion,  who  at 
the  beginning  of  1789  had  proposed  in  his  "  Avis  aux  Fran- 
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jais  " '  the  abolition  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clei^.  By  tha  same 
decree  it  was  determined  that  for  the  present  the  monks  and 
nuns  should  remain  in  their  monasteries  and  convents  on  a  pen- 
sion until  further  arrangements  were  made,  and  that  the  oixlers 
specially  devoted  to  nursing  the  sick  and  to  public  education 
should  be  maintained.  "  '  "  ~  ""laaaet  brought  up  a  report 
of  the  ecclesiastical  c(  was  time  for  the  Assembly 

to  band  over  to  the  e  management  of  Church 

property,  and  also  to  lalaries  to  all  the  clergy. 

The  budget  demandea  tcnancc  was  no  less  than 

13i,000,l)00  francs.     '  was  violently  opjioscd  by 

all  the  clerical  party,  T"  Boisgtilin  de  Cuc6,  Arch- 

bishop of  Aix.     In  tJ  )icnt  debate,  a  CarthuHiaa 

monk,   named    Dom  nited    strong   republicui 

principles  with  religion  tt  the  Catholic,  Apostoli<^ 

and  Roman  ruli<,'ion  should  always  be  that  of  the  nation.  His 
proposition  was  readily  applauded  by  the  right,  and  at  the 
instance  of  his  Jacobin  friends  he  withdrew  it  the  next  day ; 
but  the  subject  once  proposed  was  warmly  taken  up,  and  the 
motion  was  only  rejected  at  last  after  an  eloquent  speech  by 
Miralieau,  who  reminded  the  Assembly  of  the  intolerance  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  pointed  with  a  grand  gesture  to  the  window 
whence  King  Charles  IX.  had  given  the  signal  for  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  The  debate  created  much  excitement  in 
Paris,  and  Mirabeau-Tonneau  and  the  Abbe  Maury  with  diffi- 
culty escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  populace.  The  motion 
was  rejected,  and  the  right  showed  their  weakness  by  getting 
up  a  protest  which  was  only  signed  by  297  members,  of  whom 
more  than  250  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  clergy. 

Again  the  question  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  clergy 
was  adjourned  by  the  important  debate  on  the  subject  of 
the  right  of  declaring  peace  and  war;  but  on  June  17 
Camus,  on  behalf  of  the  ecclesiastical  committee,  brought  up 
the  project  of  the  new  constitution  of  the  clergy.  According 
to  this  the  niniiber  of  bishoprics  was  to  be  reduced,  and  there 
was  to  1>6  but  one  bishop  for  every  department,  and  on«  cuj'6 
1  See  chap.  i.  p.  40. 
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for  every  communa  The  bishops  were  to  receive  from  12,000 
to  50,000  francs  a  year,  and  the  cur6s  from  6000  to  12,000 
francs.  So  far  the  new  arrangement  was  admirabla  The 
ridiculous  disproportion  between  the  bishops'  salaries  and  those 
of  the  cur6s  was  abolished.  The  new  constitution  of  the  Church 
was  to  correspond  with  the  new  administrative  division  of 
the  kingdom,  and  incomes  sufficiently  liberal  were  allotted  to 
all  the  clergy.  But  the  plan  of  the  committee  contained  two 
ridiculous  propositions  which  completely  destroyed  any  chance 
of  vitality  in  the  new  organization.  Both  bishops  and  cur6s 
were  to  be  elected,  and  before  consecration  or  institution  were 
to  take,  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  an  oath  to  suppoii  in 
every  way  the  new  constitution  of  the  coimtry,  which  was 
not  yec  completed. 

These  two  ridiculous  propositions  were,  of  course,  passed 
by  the  Assembly,  and  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy 
was  finally  decreed  on  July  12.  On  both  these  points  the 
Assembly  gave  way  to  its  mania  for  election  and  taking 
oaths,  and  had  failed  to  recognize  that  their  new  constitutional 
Church  must,  if  it  was  to  exist  at  all,  be  in  regular  suc- 
cession to  the  old  Catholic  Church  of  France.  The  Jan- 
senists,  and  still  more  the  philosophers,  said  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  pope  should  not  confirm  duly  elected 
bishops  and  cur&,  as  he  had  for  so  many  years  confirmed 
prelates  appointed  by  the  king;  but  they  did  not  perceive 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  could  not  be  expected  in  any  way 
to  assist  an  Assembly  which  had  not  agreed  to  the  terms  of 
the  concordat.  By  announcing  its  willingness  to  annex  Avig- 
non, which  would  be  flat  robbery  of  an  old  possession  of  the 
pope's,  and  by  abolishing  the  religious  orders,  the  authority 
of  the  pope  had  been  deliberately  defied,  and  yet  the  pope 
was  to  be  expected  to  confirm  tJie  new  constitution.  Still 
more  was  the  clause  of  the  oath  a  proof  of  legislative 
incapacity,  for  the  constitution  was  not  yet  completed,  and 
the  new  cur6s  and  bishops  were  to  swear  to  uphold  in  every 
way  what  was  not  yet  in  existence.  The  strength  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  lies  in  its  carefully  graduated  hier* 
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archj,  and  the  very  idea  of  election  was  a  distinct  attack  on 
that  hierarchy.  To  be  sure,  Gr^goire  and  the  other  eode- 
Biantics,  who  were  full  of  the  idea  of  a  national  Chnrch, 
believed  that,  when  once  the  new  Charch  was  constituted, 
it  would  eventually  be  recognized  by  the  pope  if  it  proposed 
no  new  doctrine;  but  the  nationalists  did  not  sufficiently 
recognize  that  many  of  the  clergy  would  refuse  to  take  the 
oath,  and  that  there  would  arise  in  France  two  distinct 
bodies  of  clergy,  fundamentally  -opposed  to  each  other,  not 
in  doctrine  but  in  theory  of  government  Further,  by  the 
second  title  and  nineteenth  article  of  the  new  civil  constitution, 
newly  elected  bishops  were  distinctly  forbidden  to  apply  to 
the  pope  for  the  confirmation  of  their  appointment,  and  all 
priests  were  submitted  in  every  respect  to  the  civil  authorities. 
Thus  in  two  more  points  the  necessity  of  applying  to  Rome 
for  confirmation  was  formally  denied.  The  power  of  the 
pope  was  formally  attacked,  and  it  can  hardly  be  wondered 
at  that  the  debate  was  very  violent  The  new  constitution 
once  decreed  by  the  Assembly,  it  was  hoped  that  the  king 
would  use  his  veto;  but,  though  his  feelings  were  much 
worked  upon  by  the  ecclesiastics  in  whom  he  trusted,  he  yet 
confirmed  the  new  constitution  on  August  24,  though  it  is  to 
be  feared  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  made  a  mental  reserva- 
tion which  caused  considerable  trouble  and  even  violent  riots 
during  the  Holy  Week  of  1791. 

That  the  new  civil  constitution  would  produce  dissension 
was  so  obvious,  that  on  July  24  it  was  declared  that  no  bishop 
or  cur6  could  remain  in  office  without  taking  the  oath ;  and 
since  they  still  continued  to  act,  it  was  decreed  on  November 
27,  1700,  that  all  bishops  and  curds  who  did  not  take  the 
oath  in  one  week  should  be  at  once  dismissed,  and  if  they 
still  continued  to  officiate,  should  be  prosecuted  before  the 
<listrict  tribunals  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  of  the  Church 
of  France.  Only  four  beneficed  bishops  took  the  oath  out  of 
135;  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Sens,  the  woiihless  Lom&oie 
do  Bricnne,  who  had  done  so  much  to  bring  ruin  on  France, 
and  was  now  eager  to  break  the  laws  of  his  Church ;  Mgr.  de 
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Jarente,  Bishop  of  Orleans ;  Mgr.  Lafont  de  Savines,  Bishop 
of  Viviers ;  and  Talleyrand,  Bishop  of  Autun ;  and  also  three 
bishops  in  partUma  infidditum  who  were  acting  as  coadjutors 
— Mgr.  Qobel,  Bishop  of  Lydda,  who  was  to  apostatize  when 
first  constitutional  bishop  of  Paris ;  Mgr.  Mirondot,  Bishop  of 
Babylon ;  and  Mgr.  de  Lom^nie  de  Brienne,  nephew  of  the 
cardinal-bishop,  and  Bishop  of  Trajanopolis.  This. decree  was 
sanctioned  by  the  king  on  December  26,  1790,  and  finally 
established  once  for  all  a  great  schism  between  the  diiTerent 
parties  in  the  Church,  which  added  to  the  obvious  probability 
of  a  civil  war.  Finally,  in  August,  1790,  on  the  motion  of  the 
Abb6  Montesquiou,  as  reporter  of  the  ecclesiastical  committee, 
the  Assembly  at  once  took  over  the  management  of  the 
Church  property. 

In  discussing  the  animated  debates  and  following  the 
regular  order  of  them,  which  ended  in  the  civil  constitution  of 
the  clergy,  two  important  motions  with  regard  to  religion  have 
been  omitted.  On  February  19,  1790,  Foucauld  proposed  that 
the  Jesuits  should  receive  the  same  pension  as  the  monks. 
Considering  that  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  formally 
suppressed  in  France  twenty  years  before,  this  was  a  signifi- 
cant sign  of  the  impression  they  had  made  on  the  country,  and 
it  also  shows  a  real  spirit  of  liberality  and  tolerance  in  the 
Assembly,  which  knew  well  enough  that  the  Jesuits  would  be 
most  violently  opposed  to  all  their  now  ecclesiastical  decrees. 
It  knew  that  the  strength  of  the  Papacy  in  France  had  always 
depended  upon  the  Jesuits ;  yet,  in  memory  of  the  great 
services  the  order  had  rendered  to  education,  it  granted  them 
liberal  pensions.  The  second  motion  to  be  noticed  is  that 
proposed  by  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt  on  April 
13 :  "  That  the  Assembly  had  not  and  never  could  have  any 
power  over  men's  consciences  and  their  religious  opinions ; 
that  the  majesty  of  religion  and  the  respect  due  to  it  prevented 
it  from  becoming  a  subject  of  deliberation."  This  motion  was 
agreed  to,  although  the  Assembly  showed  its  preference  for 
the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Koman  mode  of  worship,  and 
prepared  to  spend  an  enormous  amount  of  money  upon  its 
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maintenance.  The  broad  spirit  of  tolerance  thus  displayed 
by  the  Assembly  on  this  motion  does  it  the  very  greatest  credit, 
and  it  is  to  be  regrettud  that  it  spoilt  its  noble  plan  of  a  new 
and  well-oi^anized  religious  establishment  by  insisting  on  the 
proct^M  of  election. 

The  interest  of  t  Ilea   not  so   much  in  the 

inherent  importance  t  as  in  the  itlustratlun  it 

alTorda  of  the  Assem  '^ork.     The  same  keen  sense 

of  the  neceasity  for  r  ,  and  the  same  courage  in 

proposing  wide  and  c  schemes,  which  appear  in 

the  general  devclopm  ititution,  are  clearly  visible, 

and  also  the  same  a  heories,  which  ruined  any 

chance  of  the  existence  <  aeral  constitution,  appears  in 

the  civil  constitntion  o-  y.     Yet  it  was  in  itself  a 

grand  attempt  to  form  a  ine     itional  Church  for  France. 

The  Assembly  had  to  deal  with  many  great  abuses.  It  care- 
fully avoided  interference  with  dogma,  and  deserves  credit  for 
wide  and  comprehensive  tolerance.  During  these  debates 
many  deputies  for  the  first  time  made  their  mark,  and  many 
others  maintained  the  high  distinction  they  had  won.  As  the 
foremost  framers  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  may  be 
mentioned  Camus,  Talleyrand,  and  Qr^goire — a  strange  trio; 
the  first  a  violent  Jansenist,  whose  opiwrtunity  had  at  last 
come,  and  possessing  all  the  earnestness  of  a  fanatic ;  the 
second  the  most  dissolute  of  dissolute  prelates,  who  hoped  only 
for  personal  advancement,  and  saw  in  the  new  constitution  a 
means  to  rid  himself  of  the  hated  clerical  garb;  while  the 
third,  from  his  modesty  and  learning,  as  well  as  from  his 
oratorical  powers  and  noble  uprightness  and  purity  of  life, 
was  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
Revolution.  If  Henri  Gr^goire  could  only  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  men  who  made  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  no 
greater  benefit  could  ever  have  been  bestowed  in  France  than 
its  promulgation,  and  no  greater  damage  could  ever  have  been 
done  to  the  cause  of  pure  religion  than  its  overthrow  by 
Napoleon.  Unfortunately,  Gn?goire  had  but  few  equals.  Most 
of  the  new  bishops  and  cun^  were  ambitious  men,  who  obtained 
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their  election  by  flattering  the  electors,  and  who  used  their 
office  to  overthrow  the  religion  of  which  they  were  the 
ministers,  and  many  of  whom,  like  Gobel,  not  only  denied 
their  religion,  but  professed  atheism,  and  indulged  in  the  worst 
excesses  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  of  reason.  In  contra- 
distinction to  these  unworthy  bishops  could  be  distinguished 
many  of  a  higher  character,  such  as  the  learned  theologian 
Claude  le  Coz,  Bishop  of  Rennes,  and  Jean  Louis  Jacob, 
the  ignorant  Bishop  of  St.  Brieuc,  who  was  beloved  by  his 
flock,  and  died  of  a  fever  caught  in  visiting  the  sick  in  the 
hospital 

Besides  the  regular  leaders  of  the  Assembly,  certain  deputies 
made  themselves  very  conspicuous  during  the  debates  on  the 
Church.  The  two  archbishops  who  led  the  clergy  in  their 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  civil  constitution,  and 
who  afterwards  refused  to  take  the  oath,  were  the  aged 
Cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  celebrated  throughout  France 
and  loved  throughout  Normandy  for  his  charity  and  muni- 
ficence, and  the  Archbishop  of  Aix,^  who  was  an  unwearied 
speaker  on  clerical  subjects,  though  by  no  means  possessing  the 
character  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  He  had  on  August  4 
boldly  attacked  the  feudal  privileges,  but  when  the  idea  of 
seizing  the  Church  propei-ty  was  mooted,  he  came  to  the 
front  and  led  the  clerical  opposition.  He  was  the  unwearied 
opponent  of  every  reform,  and  he  it  was  who  drew  up  the 
"  Exposition  des  Principes  de  la  Constitution  civile  du  Clergd," 
which  most  clearly  expressed  the  reasons  of  the  orthodox 
clergy  for  their  repugnance  to  the  new  scheme.  The  two 
archbishops  were  able  to  command  a  considerable  number  of 
votes  on  Church  questions,  for  although  the  majority  of  the 
cur^  had  refused  to  obey  them  in  June,  1789,  when  the 
subject  of  vote  *'  par  tSte  "  was  debated,  they  sympathized  in 
the  opposition  to  the  new  civil  constitution.  More  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  out  of  the  three  hundred  deputies  of  the 
clergy  had  protested  against  the  rejection  of  Dom  Gerle's 
motion,  and  quite  the  same  proportion  refused  to  take  the 

^  See  chap.  vii.  p.  206w 
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oath,  among  vhom  were  men  no  loss  pure  in  life  and  apright 
in  character  than  Gr^goire. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  monk  to  propose  that  the  Catholic 
religion  was  to  be  for  ever  the  religion  of  Franca  Antoine 
Gerle  was  born  at  Riom,  in  Auvergne,  in  1736,  and  was  thus 
a  compatriot  of  Lafayette  ^  et.   In  early  life  he  entereii 

the  convent  of  the  Chart  rte  St.  Marie,  and  became 

in  1775  the  prior  of  the  b  He  was  aent  by  his  order 

to  the  electoi^l  assen  gy  of  Auvergne  at  Riom, 

and  elected,  on   Marcb  suppliant  to  the  States- 

General,     He  was,  thereiu  asent  at  the  Oath  of  the 

Tennis  Court,  though  I  t    his  portrait  in  his  great 

picture.     He  did  not  jo'"  ^     nbly  till  December  11,  on 

tlie  resignation  of  a  cup^  b^  de  la  Bastide.    He  spoke  tho 

very  next  day  on  the  ur  imty  in  which  the  monks  were  left 
because  of  the  decree  of  JNovembcr  2,  and  he  spoke  with  such 
success  that  ho  was  at  once  elected  a  member  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical committee.  The  poor  monk  who  had  been  mewed  up 
in  a  monastery  for  nearly  forty  years  quite  lost  his  head  in 
the  turmoil  of  Paris,  and,  half-mad  with  excitement,  became 
one  of  tlie  leading  orators  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  On  April  12 
he  m{ived  his  famous  motion  on  the  Catholic  religion  ;  but,  on 
being  upbraided  by  the  Jacobins,  withdrew  it  on  the  following 
day.  The  excitement  his  motion  caused  drove  him  yet  more 
mad,  and  he  became  acquainted  with  Suzanne  Labrousae,  a  half- 
ma<l  countrywoman,  who  declared  that  she  could  foresee  the 
future.  He  occupied  the  latter  months  of  1790  in  supporting 
her  extraordinary  visions,  and  even  quoted  her  in  the  Assembly. 
Dom  Gerle  took  the  oath  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy, 
and  was  at  once  declared  an  apostate  by  the  general  of  the 
Carthusian  order.  He  was  appointed  Grand- Vicar  of  Meaux, 
but  refused  the  office  and  remained  in  Paris.  In  the  course  of 
1791  he  quietly  gave  away  to  the  poor  all  the  property  of  his 
monastery,  and  when  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  dissolved 
he  was  afiaid  to  return  to  Auvergne  for  fear  of  being  prose- 
cuted, and  lived  in  Paris  on  a  pension  of  nine  hundred  francs. 
He  was  an  elector  of  Paris  in  1792,  and  then  became  acquainted 
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with  Catherine  Th^t  This  mad  woman  declared  herself  the 
mother  of  God,  and  said  that  Dom  Gterle  was  her  prophet  He 
used  to  initiate  the  votaries  of  Catherine  Th^t  with  extra- 
ordinary ceremonies,  and  was  arrested  in  1794  as  a  conspirator. 
After  the  9th  Thermidor  he  remained  in  prison,  and  was  not 
released  until  1795,  when  Catherine  Th^t  had  died  in  prison. 
Dom  Qerle  then  lived  very  obscurely  in  Paris,  occupied  with 
some  secret  business,  probably  as  a  spy,  under  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  and  died  there  about  the  year  1805.  Though  a 
half-mad  enthusiast,  he  had  occasional  bursts  of  eloquence, 
which  made  him  popular  at  the  Jacobin  Club. 

Two  other  clerical  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  committee 
deserve  some  notice.  The  Abb^  Gouttes  was  a  priest  after  the 
manner  of  Gr^oire,  and  had  but  one  sincere  desire,  which  was 
to  reorganize  the  Church  to  its  primitive  character.  Jean 
Louis  Gouttes  was  bom  at  Tulle,  in  1740,  and  had  served  for 
many  years  in  the  dragoons  before  he  took  orders,  and  was 
then  appointed  cur^  of  Argilliers,  in  Languedoa  He  was 
elected  to  the  States-General  by  the  clergy  of  Beziers,  and 
at  once  joined  the  left  and  followed  the  lead  of  Gr^goire. 
From  his  career  he  could  not  be  called  a  learned  priest,  but  his 
earnestness  and  frankness  gave  him  great  weight  as  a  speaker, 
and  in  1791  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Autun,  in  the  place  of 
Talleyrand.  He  did  not  long  maintain  his  place,  for  he 
violently  opposed  the  Bepublic,  and  was  guillotined  in  Paris 
on  March  26,  1794 

The  Abb^  de  Montesquiou  was  a  priest  after  the  manner  of 
Talleyrand,  He  was  bom  at  Auch,  in  1757,  of  the  noble  family 
of  the  Dues  de  Montesquiou-F^nsac,  and  became  the  agent- 
general  of  the  clergy  in  succession  to  Talleyrand,  in  1785.  He 
was  elected  deputy  for  the  clergy  of  Paris  in  1789,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  energetic  members  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
mittee. He  was  president  of  the  Assembly  in  January,  1790, 
and  discharged  his  duties  well  He  defended  the  religious 
orders  in  February,  but  moved  the  final  alienation  of  the 
goods  of  the  Church  in  August,  1790.  In  November,  1790 
he  was  made  to  speak  against  the  oath,  but  would  most 
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willingly  have  taken  it  In  the  ecclesiastical  committee  he 
tried  to  manage  tiiatters  so  that  while  the  Church  seemed  to 
be  disunited  it  might  really  attain  ^reat  power ;  and  Mirabeau, 
seeing  his  intention,  remarked  of  him  with  truth,  "  Distiijet 
that  little  serpent,  or  he  will  certainly  seduce  you." 

The  Due  de  la  B  iancourt  was  the  type  of  a 

grand  seigneur;    but  ally  a  sincere  Catholi(^  he 

desired  entire  tolerai  ligiona  throughout  France, 

and  for  that  purpoF"  s  famous  motion  in  April 

He  was  born  in  17  the  Carbineers.  In  1768  he 

Brst  visited  England  jrwards  became  assistant  to 

his  father  as  Master  obe.     In  1770  he  was  dis- 

graced by  Louis  XV,  o  the  Due  de  Cboiaeul,  and 

oi-dered  to  retire  to  icourt.    This  estate  he  tried 

to  manage  after  the  i  llngliah  noblemen  whom  ha 

had  knnivn  in  England.  He  improved  ii;;riciilture  in  uvltj-  way; 
he  established  schools  of  design,  and  finding  that  the  invention 
of  the  spinning-jenny  had  thrown  many  people  out  of  work, 
he  set  up  a  large  manufactory  at  Liancourt.  Ho  was  decidedly 
a  liberal  in  opinion  of  the  English  typo,  and  was  a  particularly 
intimate  friend  of  Turgot.  Louis  XVI.  liked  him  and  trusted 
him,  and  when,  in  1789,  he  was  elected  deputy  for  the  noblesse 
of  Clermont,  he  took  a  leading  position  in  the  Estate  of  the 
noblesse.  He  was  elected  the  third  president  of  the  National 
Assembly  after  Bailly  and  the  Archbishop  of  A^ienna,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  great  respect  in  which  he  was  hehL  In 
17!)1  he  was  Governor- Gen  oral  of  Nonoandy,  and  earnestly 
supported  Mirabeau's  plan  that  the  king  should  leave  Paris 
and  establish  himself  at  Rouen,  In  1792  he  was  marked 
out  for  arrest  with  his  cousin,  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld, 
but  escaped  to  England,  and  spent  some  years  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  near  his  old  friend,  Arthur  Young.  It  was  now 
that  he  met  the  reward  of  bis  great  charity  and  munificence ; 
for  two  friends  of  his,  Lazouski  and  Charles  Lacretolle,  who 
had  joined  the  republicans,  saved  what  of  his  property  they 
could  and  sent  it  to  him  in  England.  Further  than  that, 
the  depaitment  claimed  from  the  Convention  the  estate  of 
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Liancourt  and  the  school  which  the  duke  had  established  as 
public  property,  urging  that  they  would  be  most  useful  to  the 
State.  He  had  become  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  in  August, 
1792,  and  on  receiving  the  money  from  Lazouski  travelled  in 
America.  In  1799  he  returned  to  France,  and  his  old  depart- 
ment with  joy  returned  to  him  his  great  estate  of  Liancourt 
untouched  and  indeed  improved.  He  refused  to  recognize 
Napoleon,  or  to  mix  any  more  in  politics;  but  the  emperor 
insisted  on  giving  him  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  his  great 
services  as  a  manufacturer,  and  for  introducing  vaccination 
into  Franca  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  Louis  XVIII. 
did  all  he  could  to  induce  him  to  take  office,  but  the  duke 
lived  happily  on  his  country  estate,  and,  unlike  most  of  the 
nobility,  cared  more  for  the  love  of  his  neighbours  than  the 
favour  of  the  king.  He  died  in  1827,  and  although  his  body 
was  insulted  by  the  police,  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  X.,  thousands  of  his  poor  retainers  followed  their 
benefactor  to  the  grave.^  He  was  a  fine  type  of  the  liberal 
grand  seigneur,  and  had  immense  weight  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Revolution  from  his  well-known  personal  intimacy  with 
the  king,  and  his  high  principles.  He  did  not  interfere  much 
in  political  questions,  but  confined  himself  rather  to  doing 
what  good  he  could  to  assuage  the  poverty  and  famine  among 
the  people.  Had  more  of  the  nobility  of  France  been  like 
the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  not  only  would  the 
noblesse  have  kept  their  estates  untouched  and  their  property 
unhurt,  but  the  Church  of  France  might  have  been  widened  by 
the  introduction  of  liberal  ideas ;  and  a  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy,  supported  by  such  bishops  as  Gr6goire  and  Le  Coz,  and 
by  such  laymen  as  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, 
might  have  survived  the  terrible  crisis  into  which  it  was  to 
be  plunged  by  the  ill-considered  measures  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

^  Tie  du  Due  de  la  lUKhefoucavld-Liancowrt,  by  the  Marquis  de  la 
Kochefoucauld-Liancourt.    Paris :  1827* 
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ap|iroaching— Mirabeau's  thirtieth  note  for  the  court— Extravagance 
—  New  assistants— Health  gives  way — Return  of  Orleans  —  The 
riot  at  ihe  Hotel  de  Castries — The  new  ministry — Mirabeau's  new 
partisans — The  fete  of  the  Federation — Mirabeau's  great  plan  — 
Could  it  have  succeeded  ? 

The  first  months  of  the  year  1790  had  been  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly in  d(3veloping  its  new  constitution  and  in  preparing  the 
great  measure  of  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy.  It  had  also 
interfered  in  many  points  with  thu  administration,  and  had 
made  clearly  manifest  the  intt.-ntion  of  the  majority  of  the 
deputies  to  reduce  the  king  to  he  merely  the  first  servant  of 
the  natitm.  It  might  have  been  perfectly  possible  to  have 
proved  to  the  people  of  France  how  inii>ractical  and  utterly 
devoid  of  vitality  was  the  work  of  the  National  Assembly; 
but,  instead  of  doing  this,  the  court  and  the  ministry  alike 
occu|iied  their  time  in  personal  squabbles.  The  queen  spent 
her  money  in  hiring  libellous  hack-writers  to  attack  the 
leading  members  of  the  left ;  and  the  ministers,  with  Necker 
at  their  head,  tried  to  temporize  in  order  to  stand  well  with 
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all  partiea  Such  policy,  or  rather  such  want  of  policy,  was 
steadily  leading  the  court  to  a  position  of  utter  impotence, 
which  encouraged  those  radicals  in  the  Assembly  and  in  Paris 
who  were  now  beginning  to  dream  of  a  French  republic. 
Marie  Antoinette  had  at  least  one  able  adviser  by  her  side — 
the  Comte  de  Mercy-Argenteau,  who  had  been  ambassador  at 
Paris  since  the  year  1766,  and  had  arranged  the  marriage  of 
the  queen,  and  who  had  been  practically  her  guardian  through- 
out her  residence  jin  France.  He  had  seen  her,  both  when 
dauphine  and  queen,  every  day  for  many  a  long  year,  and  had 
reported  her  daily  conduct  and  mode  of  life  to  her  imperial 
mother.  Naturally  it  was  to  the  Comte  de  Mercy- Argenteau 
that  the  queen  appealed,  when  she  found  her  own  influence 
inadequate  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Revolution. 

Florimond  Claude,  Comte  de  Mercy- Argenteau*  was  bom 
in  1722  at  Li^e,  and  had  succeeded  to  the  great  Mercy  estates 
in  Hungary  and  Lorraine  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had 
been  chosen  heir  to  the  last  Field-Marshal  de  Mercy,  the  de- 
scendant of  the  great  general  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in 
1723.  He  had  been  appointed  ambassador  at  Turin  in  1757, 
and  had  been  naturalized  a  Frenchman  for  his  Lorraine  pro- 
perty. He  had  been  appointed  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris 
in  176G.  He  there  formed  an  important  link  in  the  policy  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  her  minister,  the  Prince  von  Kaunitz, 
whose  lifelong  wish  was  to  humble  Frederick  of  Prussia  by 
forming  a  close  alliance  with  France.  The  Due  de  Choiseul, 
who  was  chief  minister  of  France,  entered  thoroughly  into 
the.  policy  of  the  empress-queen,  and  to  the  Pacte  de  Famille, 
which  united  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain,  he  desired  to 
add  a  close  union  with  the  house  of  Austria.  Mercy- Argen- 
teau and  Choiseul  arranged  the  marriage  of  the  Archduchess 
Marie  Antoinette  with  the  dauphin,  and  when  the*  princess  left 
Vienna,  Maria  Theresa  requested  him  to  direct  her  daughter  s 
conduct,  and  ordered  her  to  obey  him  in  every  respect  as  her 
most  confidential  friend.    The  daily  reporte  of  the  ambassadoi 
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to  the  empreas  ^  show  how  miniitely  he  sopemfled  everyibiiig 
connected  with  the  household  of  Maxie  Antoinette ;  and  when 
ehe  became  queen  of  France  his  influence  proportionately 
increased  with  hers.  But  he  was  a  very  wise  counsellor,  and 
while  pointing  out  to  the  queen  how  she  could  best  assist  the 
policy  of  Austria,  he  gave  her  the  best  advice  as  to  how  to 
win  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  France.  Her  frivolity  and 
extravagance  astounded  him,  and  he  did  all  in  his  power  by 
frank  remonstrance  to  check  it.  His  advice  was  not  always 
followed  by  the  headstrong  queen,  but  in  every  situation  of 
difficulty  die  applied  to  him.  He  had  earnestly  advised  her, 
whatever  else  she  did,  to  be  sincere  in  her  politics^  for  he  de- 
clared that  plots  would  only  bring  discredit  on  her  fame ;  and 
he  tried  as  much  as  possible  to  identify  himself  with  France 
by  selling  his  large  Hungarian  estates,  and  purchasing  property 
in  San  Domingo.  Such  was  the  character  and  such  had  been 
the  career  of  the  statesman  to  whom  Marie  Antoinette  applied 
in  her  great  distress.  His  long  residence  at  Paris  had  made 
him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  French  statesmen,  and 
had  given  him  an  insight  into  French  character.  He  per« 
ceived,  as  clearly  as  Mirabeau  himself,  that  the  only  way  for 
the  French  monarchy  to  continue  to  exist  was  for  it  to  obtain 
authority  over  the  Assembly  by  making  a  close  alliance  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Assembly,  and  he  also  perceived  that  Mira- 
beau was  the  one  man  best  fitted  for  this  post.  He  therefore 
earnestly  begged  the  queen  to  open  a  communication  with 
Mirabeau,  to  trust  him  wholly,  to  attach  him  to  herself  by 
uniting  his  interests  to  hers,  and  to  give  him  carte  blanche  to 
direct  the  Assembly  towards  limited  monarchy.  He  knew, 
what  Marie  Antoinette  never  could  understand,  that  absolute 
monarchy  in  France  was  over,  and  that  nothing  could  ever 
bring  back  the  old  feudal  ideaa  His  desire  was  to  establish 
a  strong  ministry  with  Mirabeau  at  its  head.  He  therefore 
begged  the  queen  to  open  communications  with  Mirabeau,  and 

*  CorretpfmdaiM/e  de  Marie  Antoinette  avee  Marie  ThSrese,  accompagn^ 
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that  La  Marck  should  be  asked  to  act  as  intermediary.  The 
queen  consented,  and  Mercy  wrote  to  La  Marck  in  the  middle 
of  March,  inviting  him  to  come  at  once  to  Paris. 

Auguste  Marie  Raymond,  Prince  d'Aremberg  and  Comte 
de  la  Marck,^  came  of  an  old  Flemish  family  which  had  long 
been  distinguished  in  the  service  of  Austria,  His  father, 
though  a  prince  of  the  empire,  had  served  as  field-marshal  in 
the  Austrian  army  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  had 
won  great  distinction  under  Marshal  Daun.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  the  last  Comte  de  la  Marck,  the  direct  lineal 
descendant  of  the  "Wild  Boar  of  the  Ardennes."  Prince 
Auguste  was  the  second  son,  and  had  at  an  early  age  served  in 
the  Austrian  army  in  Belgium,  and  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
studying  Marshal  Lacy  *s  new  organization,  which  was  modelled 
on  that  of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  1768  he  was  adopted  by 
his  maternal  grandfather,  the  last  Comte  de  la  Marck,  and 
in  1770  went  to  France  to  commence  his  service  in  the 
proprietary  regiment  which  his  grandfather  owned  in  the 
French  service.  He  had  been  particularly  recommended  to 
the  young  dauphine  by  Maria  Theresa,  and  was  cordially 
received  by  her  as  a  son  of  one  of  her  mother's  favourite 
generals.  He  did  not  remain  long  with  his  regiment,  and 
succeeded  his  grandfather  in  1775.  He  then  went  to  court, 
where  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  the  Yicomte  de  Noailles 
and  other  brilliant  young  courtiers.  He  commanded  his  regi- 
ment in  India  under  the  Comte  de  Bussy,  and  on  his  return 
became  inspector-general  of  infantry,  and  assisted  in  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  French  army^  which  had  been  initiated  by  the 
Comte  de  Saint-Qermain  and  carried  out  under  his  immediate 
superintendence.  He  married  Mademoiselle  de  Cemay,  a  great 
heiress  in  French  Flanders,  and  had  been  elected  in  1789  by 
the  noblesse  of  Quesnoy  to  the  States-General.  He  had  been 
introduced  to  Mirabeau  in  the  year  1788,  by  Sdnac  de  Meilhan, 
at  the  house  of  the  Prince  de  Poix,  and  had  become  very 
intimate  with  him.  He  had  determined  to  use  this  intimacy  to 
serve  the  queen,  and  had,  in  September,  1789,  promised  to  allow 
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Mirabeau  fifty  loiiis  a  ntonth  to  assist  him  in  hia  great  pecu- 
niary need.  It  was  through  him  that  Mirahcau  had  been  asked 
to  draw  up  a  memoir  for  the  court  in  October,  1789.  which  he 
presented  to  Monsieur,  the  Comte  de  Provence.  He  had  then 
taken  a  great  part  in  the  conferences  which  took  place  at  the 
end  of  October,  when  th>  ' '  "  iniatry  containing  Necker, 
Lafayette,  and  Mirabca  d  of;  but  after  the  fatal 

decree  of  November  passed,  Mirabeau   became 

greatly  discouraged,  ^  i  left  Paris  for  Belgium. 

There  he  remained  i  d  the  important  letter  of 

the  Conite  de   Mert^-j:.  unaniling  his  presence  at 

Paris. 

La  Marck  arrived  ,  and  at  once  had  a  long 

interview  with  the  a  t  he  refused  to  make  any 

overtures  to  MirabeaM  ly  interfere  in  the  matter, 

unless  Mercy  himself  ft;,Teeil  1.0  give  Mirabeau  an  iiiturvit-w, 
and  a-ssurted  that  the  orator  had  been  greatly  disgusted  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  in  the  previous  October, 
The  ambassador  showed  great  reluctance  to  meeting  Mirabeau, 
and  thus  surrendering  liis  duty  as  ambassador  to  interfere  in 
French  politics ;  hut  after  a  fortnight's  delay  he  agreed  to  meet 
Mirabeau,  and  had  a  secret  interview  with  him,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  in  La  Marck's  house,*  La  Marck  next  had  an 
interview  *  with  the  king  and  queen,  in  the  apartment  of  the 
first  bedchamber- worn flji,  Madame  Thibaut,  when  their  majes- 
ties declai-ed  that  they  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  advice 
from  Mirabeau,  hut  declared  also  that  they  would  only  com- 
municate  with  him  secretly.  La  Marck  felt  that  this  restric- 
tion would  almost  destroy  any  chance  of  Mirabeau'a  doing  any 
good,  for  it  clearly  showed  the  distrust  the  queen  felt  of  the 
tribune,  and  that  she  felt  towards  him  the  same  antipathy 
which  she  bad  expresseil  in  the  previous  year.  She  refused 
even  to  listen  to  Ids  advice  until  La  Marck  assured  her  that 
Mii-ahuau  had  dined  with  him  on  October  0,  and  that  he 
would  swear  hiuiself  that  Mirabeau  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  events  of  October  5  and  6.  After  this  assertion  the  queen 
'  Corrtyii/iiduiKe,  vul.  i.  p.  102.  '  IbttL,  p>  1(U. 
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begged  La  Marck  to  ask  Mirabeau  to  advise  the  court  as  to 
their  future  conduct.  Mirabeau  expressed  to  La  Marck  his  joy 
at  being  at  last  of  some  service  to  the  cause  of  order,  for  he 
perceived  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  matters  were 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  and,  in  his  oft-repeated  expression, 
"  if  something  was  not  done  at  once,  the  people  would  trample 
on  the  corpses  of  the  king  and  queen."  ^ 

Mirabeau  thereupon  wrote  to  the  king,  on  May  10,  1790,  a 
letter,*  in  which  he  declares  that  the  re-establishment  of  the 
legitimate  authority  of  the  king  was  the  first  need  of  France, 
and  the  only  means  of  saving  her.  He  saw  clearly  that 
anarchy  was  approaching  with  rapid  steps,  and  that  the  only 
means  to  check  it  was  to  give  the  king  real  power  to  exe- 
cute the  law.  He  continued,  **  I  must  have  two  months  to 
collect,  or  rather  to  make,  means  of  action,  to  prepare  men's 
spirits,  and  bring  back  to  reason  all  prudent  citizens.  I  will 
maintain  in  every  department  an  influential  system  of  corre- 
spondence, and  will  report  the  results  to  the  king.  My  move- 
ments will  be  unperceived,  but  I  shall  every  day  make  one 
step  forward.  A  quack  promises  an  immediate  cure  and  kills  ; 
but  a  real  physician  observes,  and  acts  systematically,  doses, 
measures,  and  sometimes  cures."  He  had  before  this  made 
one  more  attempt  to  form  a  coalition  with  Lafayette,  who  was 
still  incomparably  the  most  powerful  man  in  France.  He  felt 
that  Lafayette  had  treated  him  very  badly  in  the  negotiations 
of  the  previous  October,  but  hoped  that  he  might  now  think 
differently,  and  be  willing  to  join  him.  He  wrote  tb  him  on 
April  28,^  that  he  had  only  been  separated  from  him  because 
Lafayette's  political  friends  were  worthy  of  neither  of  them ; 
but  he  continued,"  These  motives  of  separation  exist  no  longer ; 
the  Baniaves,  Duports,  and  Lameths  fatigue  you  no  longer  by 
their  active  inaction.  Monkey-like,  it  is  possible  to  simulate 
cunning,  but  not  strength.  Great  things  can  be  done  with 
machines,  and  even  the  noise  of  thunder  can  be  imitated,  but 
thunder  cannot  be  made.  .  .  .  The  real  perils  which  menace 
the  State  are  the  long  struggle  with  anai*chy,  the  want  of 
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respect  for  the  law,  all  the  blows  which  might  diamemher  the 
empire,  all  the  differences  of  public  opinion,  the  quarrels  of 
the  new  administrative  bodies,  and,  above  all,  the  judgment 
which  this  kingdom  and  Europe  will  pass  upon  the  edifice 
of  that  constitution,  from  whioh  tlie  scaffolding,  that  does  not 


yet  permit  ns  to  S' 
Nobody  knows  bett 
hope  which  attract 
France." 

The  communica 
felt   it   necessary  t 
at   the   suggestion   of 
Mirabeau  what  te 
that  he  would  be  qu 
if  he  Cduld  himself  rec 


will  soon  disappear.  . 
the  elements  of  fear  and 
most  moderate   people   of 

art  once  opened,  La  Marck 
ihould  be  made  firm,  and, 
de  Mercy,  agreed  to  ask 
lesire.  Mirabeau  declared 
is  debts  could  be  paid,  and 
irii-onie  of  one  hundred  loui? 
a  month.  The  queen  agreed,  and  a  schedule  of  Mirabeau 
debts  was  sent  to  her.  They  amounted  in  all  only  to  208,000 
livres — a  sum  by  no  means  excessive,  when  it  is  considered 
that  his  father's  property  afforded  an  income  of  50,000  livres 
a  year.  The  schedule  included  many  curious  items,  especially 
a  debt  for  Mirabeau's  wedding  suit,  which  had  never  been  paid 
for.  The  orator  thi-ew  himself  with  his  wonted  enthusiasm 
into  the  cause,  believing  that  he  had  at  last  a  chance  to  do 
something.  He  continued  to  appeal  to  Lafayette  to  treat  him 
openly  as  his  ally.  "  Oh !  M.  de  Lafayette,"  he  exclaimed,  in 
his  letter  of  June  \}  "Richelieu  was  Richelieu  against  the 
nation  and  for  the  court,  and  though  Richelieu  did  much  harm 
to  the  public  liberty,  he  did  great  good  to  the  monarchy.  Be 
Kichelieu  for  the  nation  on  behalf  of  the  court  You  will 
restore  the  monarchy  by  consolidating  public  liberty.  But 
Richelieu  had  liis  Capucin  friar,  Joseph.  Do  you,  too,  have 
your  gray  cardinal,  or  you  will  lose  yourself  and  not  save  us. 
Your  gi-eat  qualities  need  my  directing  energy,  and  my  direct- 
ing energy  needs  your  great  qualities.  You  believe  in  little 
men  who,  for  little  considerations,  by  little  manoeuvres,  and 
with  little  views,  wish  to  make  us  useless  to  each  other."  Od 
'  Corraspondajwe,  voL  L  p.  324. 
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the  same  day,  June  1,  he  sent  to  the  court  a  long  memoir,^  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  had  "  always  been  the  defender  of 
the  monarchical  power,  regulated  by  the  law,  and  the  apostle 
of  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  monarchical  power.  It  has  been 
said  of  the  divinity,"  he  remarks,  "  that  to  work  is  to  pray 
to  it;  it  should  be  said  of  kings  that  to  serve  them  is  to 
recognize  their  benefits."  He  continued  to  discuss  the  power 
and  character  of  Lafayette,*  "whose  policy,"  he  said,  "will 
always  be  to  fear  and  flatter  the  people,  to  partake  its  errors 
from  hypocrisy  and  self-interest;  to  support,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  the  most  numerous  party;  to  terrify  the  court  by 
popular  riots  which  he  himself  had  planned,  or  had  inspired 
the  fear  of,  in  order  to  render  himself  necessary ;  to  prefer  the 
public  opinion  of  Paris  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
because  his  strength  does  not  come  from  the  provinces.  The 
man,"  he  continued,  "though  no  demagogue,  will  always  be 
dangerous  to  the  royal  power  so  long  as  the  public  opinion  of 
Paris,  of  which  he  can  be  but  the  instrument,  continues  to 
be  a  law  to  him." 

Mirabeau  had  given  such  proofs  of  his  desire  to  assist  the 
court  by  his  attempt  to  ally  himself  with  Lafayette,  though  he 
well  understood  the  vain  and  weak  character  of  the  man,  and 
shown  so  much  political  wisdom  in  his  notes,  that  the  queen, 
although  she  did  not  for  one  moment  intend  to  trust  him, 
readily  agreed  to  the  Comte  de  Mercy's  proposition,  that  Mira- 
beau's  debts  should  be  paid,  and  a  monthly  income  allowed 
him.  She  pressed  La  Marck  to  undertake  this  task  ;  but  he 
said  that  the  necessary  visits  to  the  court  would  be  so  frequent 
that  suspicion  would  fall  upon  Mirabeau ;  and  Mgr.  de  Fon- 
tanges.  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  Almoner  to  the  queen,  was 
let  into  the  secret,  and  given  the  important  commission.  Mgr. 
de  Fontanges  was  a  good  specimen  of  the  French  ecclesiastic ; 
though  not  80  witty  as  Talleyrand,  so  dissolute  as  Dillon,  so 
able  as  De  Cic6,  or  so  intriguing  as  De  Boisg^lin,  he  was  the 
one  archbishop  whose  character  stood  fairly  high  both  with 
the  queen  and  with  the  people.     He  had  obtained  his  rapid 
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promotion  by  being  the  great-nephew  of  the  famoaa  Cardina 
dc  Bemis,  niinisti;i-  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  somewhat 
resembled  him  in  character.  He  not  only  accomplished  the 
payment  of  Mirabeau'a  debts  skilfully,  but  handed  him  four 
promissory  notoa  for  250,000  livrea  each,  signed  by  the  king, 
which  were  to  be  cashed  ■  aation  of  the  Constituent 

Assembly,  if  Mirabeau  *  s  promises. 

In  these  very  mo  nJ   June  Mirabeau  dis- 

tinguished himself  in  n  the  great  debate  upon 

the  right  of  declarii       ^  ar.     He  would  certainly 

have  taken   the  vievi  er  he  had  been  in  com- 

munication with  the   k....  or  it  was  in  strict  con- 

sonance with  his  chare  icially  with  his  conduct 

with  regard  to  the  ve  >n  arose  out  of  a  dispute 

lietwoen  England  and  ibjeet  of  Nootka  Soimd, 

Thnmgliout  the  ci^htLMmtli  century,  hipsiiTi  hii^i  jHTpi'tually  l.oon 
attempting  to  prove  that  she  was  a  great  power  by  interfering 
with  EiiL^land  in  America ;  but  it  always  ended  in  her  backing 
<mt  of  the  matter,  to  the  great  credit  of  English  statesmen. 
On  this  ofCiwiiin  the  Spaniards  had  claimed  the  English 
settlement  of  Nootka  Sound  In  Vancouver  Island,  off  the 
west  coast  of  North  America,  on  the  ground  of  precolonization, 
and  had  roughly  treated  some  of  the  English  colonists,  and  the 
captain  of  an  English  ship  of  war.  Pitt,  who  was  a  great 
believer  in  threats,  made  a  great  noise  as  to  what  he  should 
do,  anrl  oi'dercd  a  large  fleet  to  be  prepaied,  which  is  known 
in  English  naval  history  as  the  Spanish  Armament.  The 
court  of  Spain  blustered  loudly,  and  appealed  to  the  court  of 
France  for  assistance  under  the  terms  of  the  Facte  de  Famillo 
which  had  been  concluded  by  Choiseul,  By  the  Facte  de 
Famille,  France  and  Spain  wore  bound  to  assist  each  other  in 
every  foreign  complication  whatever,  and  the  king  of  France 
felt  himself  morally  bound  to  coin])ly  with  the  demand  of 
Spain.  Naturally  the  Facte  de  Famillo  was  Violently  attacked 
in  the  Assembly,  and  Mirabeau  pointetl  out  to  the  king  ' 
bow  he  could  escape  from  the  ditlicult  position  in  which  he 
»  Corret^OTidance,  vol  i.  pp.  338-345. 
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was  placed.  He  declared  that  on  all  grounds  the  Facte  de 
Famille  should  be  dissolved,  since  it  must  necessarily  often 
involve  France  in  unjust  wars  brought  about  by  Spain  alone 
for  Spanish  interests,  and  he  recommended  that  an  ordinary 
treaty  of  alliance  should  be  concluded  instead.  By  this 
expedient  he  believed  the  Spanish  difficulty  could  be  got 
over,  for  Spain  in  her  present  position  must  consent  to 
whatever  the  king  of  France  requested,  and  he  himself  knew 
enough  of  Spanish  policy  to  know  that  the  probability  of  war 
with  England  was  very  slight.  On  this  understanding,  after 
an  extremely  diplomatic  speech  by  Mirabeau,  in  which  he 
managed  to  offend  neither  Spain  nor  England,  the  vote  for  the 
completion  of  sixteen  new  ships  was  carried. 

The  debates  on  the  question  of  the  Nootka  Sound  dispute 
brought  on  a  yet  more  important  debate  on  the  subject  of 
the  right  of  declaring  peace  and  war.  This  right,  Mirabeau 
declared,  must  necessarily  belong  to  the  king,  as  head  of 
the  executive.  It  was  impossible  for  an  Assembly,  or  even 
for  a  committee  of  an  Assembly,  to  carry  on  secret  negotiations, 
and  follow  from  hour  to  hour  the  rapid  changes  of  diplomacy, 
and  he  pointed  out  that  the  favourable  moment  for  making 
peace  or  war  must  often  be  lost  when  a  large  number  of 
individuals  had  to  be  consulted,  and  veiy  often  long  debates 
to  be  listened  to.  The  wisdom  of  his  remarks  was  obvious, 
but  the  radical  majority  of  the  Assembly  entirely  failed  to 
perceive  their  importance.  The  Lameths,  and  still  more 
Robespierre,  thought  that  if  the  king  had  the  right  of  declaring 
peace  and  war,  France  would  often  be  plunged  into  wars  for 
merely  dynastic  purposes,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom 
would  be  squandered  in  projects  which  did  not  concern  the 
nation.  Mirabeau  was  too  thorough  a  statesman  to  insist 
rigidly  on  every  detail  of  his  plan,  but  he  managed  to  carry 
the  essential  part  of  his  proposition,  namely,  that  the  king 
should  have  the  power  of  initiative,  both  in  peace  and  war, 
while  the  Assembly  should  have  the  right  of  ratifying  or  not 
the  royal  initiative.  He  knew  that  public  opinion  would 
seldom  allow  a  war,  when  once  entered  upon,  to  be  suddenly 
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stopped,  or  that  a  peace  should  not  be  ratifiod  unless  it 
were  obviously  and  flagrantly  impmdent.  On  this  question, 
iherefore,  th<;  Fttrnch  Assembly  received  very  much  the  same 
power  as  the  Eiifrlish  Parliament,  which,  while  it  can  censure 
ministers  for  their  conduct  of  forei<m  atfairs,  cannot  of  itself 
direct  the  courae  of  diplo  war.     Mirabeau,  by  hia 

conduct  in  this  iniporti  m1  well  proved  again  his 

title  to  the  rank  of  a  an.     He  had  shown   the 

value  of  his  assistance  tt  id  had  earned  the  hab-ed 

of  the  extreme  radicals  populace  of  Paris,  who 

even  planned  attempts  mii,  nd  hia  popularity.    Even 

while  he  was  speaking  ect,  the  cry  of  the  news- 

boys  was  heard   witl  i,   a   new  pamphlet,  en- 

titled '  The  Great  Tre  to  de  Mirahean.* " 

Hia  conduct  eame..  ...i,  _ccasion  the  thanks  of  the 

queen,  who  consented  to  have  an  interview  with  him,  on  July  3, 
at  Saint  Cloud.'  To  Saint  Cloud  the  court  had  retired  for 
a  abort  period,  and  Mirabeau  had  also  left  Paris  to  stay  with 
hia  niece,  Matlame  d'Aragon,  at  Auteuil.  After  a  long  secret 
interview,  of  which  the  radicals  got  some  hint,  but  which  they 
could  not  prove,  had  taken  place,  Mirabeau  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  manly  attitude  of  the  queen.  "  Nothing  shall 
stop  me,"  he  said  afterwards  to  La  Marck  ;  "  I  will  die  sooner 
than  not  fulfil  my  promisea"  But  the  queen  unfortunately 
waa  not  equally  impressed  by  Mirabeau;  she  declared  that 
the  very  aight  of  him  had  filled  her  with  horror,  though  she 
now  believed  him  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  monarchy,  and 
that  she  had  even  siitiered  a  slight  indisposition  as  the  result 
of  the  interview  with  the  man  whom  she  peraisted  in  associat- 
ing with  the  events  of  October  5  and  6. 

Mirabeau's  complete  mastery  of  foreign  politics  had  appeared 
during  the  discussions  of  the  difficult  Nootka  Sound  question, 
and  he  soon  procee<led  to  take  the  entire  management  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  France,  which  he  regulated  until  his  death 
in  the  following  year.  He  had  studied  foreign  politics  more 
thorouglily  than  any  living  Frenchman  From  his  sojourn 
>  Coneipondance,  vol  i.  p.  134. 
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at  the  court  of  Berlin,  and  keen  observation  in  his  early  days, 
he  had  completely  mastered  German  politics,  and  knew  exactly 
what  was  necessary  to  prevent  Germany  from  interfering  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  France.  His  stay  in  England  and  his 
many  Elnglish  friends  made  him  equally  a  master  of  English 
politics.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  the  only  man  who  under- 
stood how  peculiarly  dangerous  was  the  extraordinary  dis- 
regard of  the  ordinary  processes  of  diplomacy  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Assembly,  and  how  it  had  damaged  France 
in  the  eyes  of  foreign  countries.  He  knew  that  the  one  thing 
necessary  for  the  Revolution  to  come  to  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
termination  was  that  it  should  develop  without  interference 
from  foreign  nationa  He  knew  also  that  the  German  princes 
were  watching  affairs  in  France  with  the  keenest  interest,  for 
they  feared  that  the  example  of  the  French  people  would  be 
infectious,  and  that  they  would  have  trouble  at  home.  In  fact, 
all  that  the  German  states  required  at  this  early  period  was 
a  pretext  for  interfering,  and  that  they  should  not  have  that 
pretext  was  the  great  desire  of  Mirabeau  and  all  thinking 
men  in  France. 

The  high-handed  disregard  of  foreign  treaties  and  foreign 
nationalities,  shown  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  with  refer- 
ence to  Avignon  and  the  German  princes  whose  estates  lay 
in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  made  it  probable  that  a  sufficient 
pretext  would  be  given  for  German  interference.  Avignon 
had  nearly  been  declared  imited  to  France  without  the  consent 
of  its  ruler,  the  pope,  though  innumerable  treaties  had  recog- 
nized his  sovereignty.  Robespierre  and  other  deputies  of  the 
extreme  left  said  that  the  people  of  Avignon  spoke  French, 
and  therefore  ought  to  become  French  citizens,  whether  the 
pope  objected  or  not.  The  rights  of  the  princes  of  the  empire 
in  Lorraine  and  Alsace  had  been  recognized  also  by  numerous 
treaties,  and  even  the  most  extreme  members  of  the  Assembly 
acknowledged  that  these  rights  could  not  be  taken  away 
without  due  compensation.  It  was  very  doubtful  whether 
the  princes  of  the  empire  would  accept  any  compensation  at 
aU,  and  it  was  a  curious  and  difficult  question  of  international 
VOL.  L  T 
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law  trlietlier  they  ooald  be  made  to  Bnrrender  their  riglits, 
even  od  receiving  a  good  compensation.  But  the  Aasemblj, 
with  its  idea«  aUjot  the  rights  of  roan,  ignored  the  difficulty 
and  settled  the  matt'^r  ita  own  way.  A  fortunate  combination 
of  circntnatancga  at  this  time  cave  Mirabeaa  the  opportunity 
to    take  the  whole  nu  foreign  afiiun  into  his 

own  hands,  and  thos  I  om  sadering  at  once  for 

the  headstrong  polity  riqr  of  the  Coodtitnent 

Assembly. 

The  Comt«  de  Montm  H^rem,'  the  Minister  for 

Foreign  Afiairs,  was  a  of  managing  his  depart- 

ment efficiently  in  a        i^  id  was  not  sorry  to  have 

Huch  an  adviser  as  U  lim.     He  had  had  a  good 

deal  to  do  with  the  %  lefore  the  meeting  i^  tlie 

States-General,  and  hau  u  en  .^vonrahly  impressed  with 

his  character.  It  was  to  him  as  Foreign  Minister  that  Mira- 
l)€au  had  sftld  one  manuscript  of  his  "  Secret  History  of  the 
Court  of  Berlin,"  on  condition,  according  to  Malouet,*  that  he 
should  not  become  a  candidate  for  the  States-General,  and  the 
minister  was  naturally  chagrined  that  llirabeau  had  not  only 
secured  his  election,  but  also  allowed  Lejay  to  publish  the  book 
from  another  manuscript.  He  had  been  exceedingly  wrath  at 
this  breach  of  faith,  and  had,  in  1789,  proposed  to  ship  Mira- 
bcau  off  to  India  to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  His  position  as 
Necker's  chief  supporter  in  May  and  Jime,  1/89,  has  already 
been  noticed;  he  was  dismissed  from  office,  with  Necker, 
on  July  12,  and  returned  with  him  after  the  taking  of  the 
Ba.stille.  But  even  Montmorin,  though  no  great  politician,  had 
perceived  the  weakness  of  Necker,  and  had,  by  the  end  of  1780, 
ceased  to  believe  in  him  as  thoroughly  as  before.  It  was  not 
so  much  vacillation  of  principle  a.i  a  desire  to  be  ever  on  the 
side  of  the  strongest  which  made  Montmorin  incline  to  the 
society  of  the  chief  members  of  the  left.  He  hated  to  oppose 
anything,  and  confeiTed  with  Barnave  and  his  friends  rather 
in  order  that  he  should  not  be  perpetually  reprimanded  and 

'    See  chap.  iii.  pp.  70,  80. 

'    Maloaet's  SUmolret  and  Cornapondance,  Tol  i.  pp.  238-242. 
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harassed  in  the  Assembly,  than  from  any  adherence  to  their 
principles.  He  was,  in  the  summer  of  1790,  allowed  to 
perceive  that  there  was  some  bond  of  union  between  Mirabeau 
and  the  court,  though  he  was  not  completely  initiated  into 
the  secret  alliance  until  the  following  September ;  but  as 
early  as  July  he  perceived  that  he  was  expected  in  every  way 
to  listen  to  Mirabeau's  advice. 

In  July,  1790,  after  the  affair  of  Nootka  Souiid,  a  diplo- 
matic committee  was  elected  by  the  Assembly,  primarily  to 
examine  all  existing  treaties  between  France  and  foreign 
powers,  and  also  to  communicate  and  report  to  the  Assembly 
upon  all  questions  of  foreign  affairs.^  Mirabeau  was  elected 
reporter  of  this  committee,  and  soon  obtained  such  ascendancy 
over  the  other  members,  that  he  often  wrote  his  reports  with- 
out submitting  them  to  the  sanction  of  the  committee  at  alL 
Montmorin's  character  made  him  quite  willing  to  transfer  the 
burden  of  foreign  politics  to  Mirabeau,  who  thus  became  in 
effect  a  constitutional  foreign  minister.  He  directed  Mont- 
morin  what  to  write  in  his  despatches,  and  what  to  say  to 
the  Assembly  when  summoned  before  it,  and  was  able 
to  defend  despatches  which  he  had  himself  inspired,  and 
measures  which  he  had  recommended  to  the  Assembly  itself. 
Had  every  department  of  the  State  been  similarly  managed, 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  executive  government  might 
have  been  greatly  relieved,  and  every  department  would  thus 
have  had  its  spokesman  in  the  Assembly.  But  there  was 
only  one  Mirabeau,  and  he  had  as  much  as  he  could  do  in 
directing  the  foreign  policy  of  France  in  addition  to  his  other 
labours. 

But  notwithstanding  the  immense  amount  of  time  taken 
up  by  the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  Mirabeau  never  lost 
sight  of  the  great  evil  which  was  threatening  France,  namely, 
the  increase  of  anarchy.  This  was  the  point  he  had  so 
strongly  insisted  upon,  in  his  first  communications  with  La- 
fayette, and  at  the  conferences  of  Poissy  in  October,  1789,  and 

*  Ia  DSjHirtemerU  des  Affaires  itranghres  pendant  la  JRSvolution  (1787- 
1804),  by  F.  Masson,  1877,  chap.  liL 
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again  in  biB  letter  of  April  18  to  Lafayette.  He  saw  very 
clearly  that  Lafayette  was  not  doing  hia  best  to  put  down 
the  anarchy  wbich  reigned  in  France,  because  it  waa  for  hifl 
own  advantage  that  it  ahoiUd  last  until  he  became  a  veritable 
mayor  of  the  palace.     In  a  note,  dated  June  20.  1790,^  Mira- 


beau  explained  the  ] 
Ho  wrote,  "  The  army 
cares  to  take  up  the  tn 
could  to-day  become  kin^ 
Mandrin  was  the  greo* 
seen  in  the  eightt^on 
were  as  truo  as  thev  ■.. 
not  act,   neither   wc 
afraid  to  take  any  st. 
and  dismissed  by  th^ 
remain  in  office.     In  the  s 


a  in  one  short  sentence. 
T  brigandage  to  whoever 
n  a  large  scale.  Uondrin 
even  of  many  provinces." 
brigand  France  had  ever 
the  words  of  Mirabeau 
But  if  Lafayette  would 
y.  The  ministers  were 
fear  of  being  condemned 
their  sole  desire  was  to 
!  iigto  iilirabpau  speaks  of  "the 


utter  impotence  of  the  ministry  which  is  more  cowardly  than 
feeble,  more  and  more  swallowed  up  in  its  own  vanity  every 
day  instead  of  being  occupied  with  urgent  business,  more  and 
more  directed  to  this  one  object,  of  maintaining  itself  in  power 
a  few  weeks  longer,  and  of  attempting  to  oppose,  not  the 
devolution,  but  the  revolutionists,  instead  of  trying  to  render 
one  real  service  to  the  king," 

In  his  sixteenth  note  for  the  court,  dated  Augi],st  13,* 
Mirabeau  begins, "  Four  enemies  are  advancing  with  redoubled 
.speed — taxation,  bankruptcy,  the  army,  and  the  winter.  It  is 
neceK.-<ary  to  take  some  decided  step.  I  mean  by  that,  that 
we  must  cither  prepare  for  events  while  we  wait  for  them, 
or  else  provoke  events  while  we  direct  them.  In  two 
words,  civil  war  is  certain  and  perhaps  necessary.  Does  the 
court  wish  to  attack  or  to  be  attacked  ?  Can  it  or  will  it 
wish  to  prevent  its  breaking  out  ? "  In  this  memoir  Miiubeau 
shows  his  appreciation  of  the  difficulties,  which  were  rapidly 
producing  a  state  of  anarchy.  As  to  the  great  financial  ques- 
tion, he  had  long  known  the  utter  incompetency  of  Nccker, 
and  how  he  was  wasting  all  the  great  opportunities  which  the 
'  CimtuftmdMict,  vol.  L  p.  334.        *  Jitui.,  p.  335.        *  Ihid.,  p,  384 
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Assembly  threw  into  his  hands.  Mirabeau  himself  had  neither 
leisure  nor  inclination  to  undertake  the  management  of  the 
finances  of  the  kingdom  in  addition  to  that  of  its  foreign 
affairs;  yet  he  did  his  best  to  hurry  on  the  fall  of  Necker, 
and  to  secure  the  retirement  of  at  least  one  incompetent  minister, 
who  had  entirely  lost  all  the  popularity  which  he  had  enjoyed 
in  the  previous  July.  The  whole  question  of  the  economic 
condition  of  France  must  be  treated  separately  to  understand 
the  difficulties  with  which  Necker  had  to  contend,  and  the 
manner  in  which  financial  distress  was  forcing  on  a  political 
crisis.  With  regard  to  the  army,  Mirabeau  was  equally  at 
issue  with  the  whole  policy  pursued  by  the  Assembly,  but 
perceived  that,  to  strengthen  the  executive,  it  was  necessary 
to  in  some  way  secure  at  least  a  portion  of  the  army  for  the 
personal  safeguard  of  the  king.  The  only  troops  which  could 
be  depended  upon  were  the  Swiss;  and  in  August,  1790, 
Mirabeau  earnestly  begged  the  court  to  appoint  an  inspector- 
general  of  the  Swiss,  a  post  which  was  authorized  by  the 
National  Assembly,  and  to  form  them  into  a  distinct  corps 
which  could  be  depended  upon  to  protect  the  king,  and  he 
proposed  for  the  office  his  friend  La  Marck.^  This  subject 
he  insists  upon  more  and  more  towards  the  end  of  the  year, 
for  it  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  great  plan  which  wa 
slowly  forming  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  felt  it  necessary 
that  the  court  should  at  once  adopt.  The  last  great  danger 
which  was  approaching  was  the  winter,  and  the  winter  meant 
starvation  to  many  of  the  poorer  classes.  These  great  dangers, 
Mirabeau  insisted  again  and  again,  could  only  be  avoided  by 
following  his  advice  and  complying  with  his  great  plan ;  but 
the  queen  would  not  and  could  not  trust  him,  and  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  she  was  steadily  hurrying  her  husband  and  her- 
self to  their  doom.  She  would  only  follow  Mirabeau's  advice 
just  so  far  as  it  suited  her,  but  would  not  wholly  trust  him. 

On  discovering  that,  in  spite  of  his  great  services,  his 
advice  was  treated  in  this  way,  Mirabeau  sent  to  the  court,  on 
October  14,  1790,  the  famous  note  which  is  numbered  80 

^  (7ofTe«pon(2ane«,  vol.  L  p.  386. 
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ID  his  correspondence  with  I«  Marcf  This  eontaiacd  a 
regular  profesaion  of  political  &ith.  In  it  he  diaciueea  four 
questions.  Rretly,  What  ought  to  be  understood  by  the  bases  of 
the  constitatdon  ?  To  this  he  answers,  Uonarchy,  hereditary  in 
the  d^-nasty  of  the  Bourbons;  a  legislative  assembly,  periodi- 
cally elected  and  con&ni  '  '  '  '  "  re  functions;  the  uni^ 
of  the  executive  power,  wi  j  supreme  in  all  matters 

of  administration,  executioi  ,  and  in  tite  direction  of 

the  army;  tlie  maiotunancfe  '  r  divisions  of  the  king- 

dom ;  the  power  of  the  le  bly  to  arrange  taxation; 

libertyof  thepresa;  grai  ra'tponsibility  of  minis- 

ters ;  sale  of  royal  and  Cum  establish laent  of  a  civil 

list ;  and  the  utter  abolition  nloges  and  of  the  feudal 

system.     Such  he  deda;  he  uodcistands  by  tiie 

baKcs  of  the  coastitutiui.  wa.^  td  question  he  asks  is. 

What  is  meant  by  the  popular  party  f  The  really  popular 
party  is  that  which  wishes  to  maintain  the  constitution.  If 
the  court  would  only  abandon  entirely  the  old  magistracy,  the 
noblesse,  and  the  clergy,  it  will  be  able  to  influence  the  majority 
of  the  Assfinhly,  and  to  acquire  the  right  means  to  direct  it ; 
and  to  direct  ia  to  govern.  He  thirdly  discusses  the  question  of 
a  ministry.  If  the  new  ministry  was  chosen  from  among  the 
Jacobins,  they  would  prepare  tlie  whole  country  for  a  republic ; 
if  from  other  than  the  Jacobins,  the  Jacobins  would  make 
government  impossible,  and  the  present  state  of  anarchy  would 
be  continued.  Therefore  it  would  be  best  if  the  decree  of 
November  7  could  be  repealed,  and  some  ministers  chosen  from 
the  Jacobins  and  some  from  another  section  of  the  popular 
party  ;  for,  says  Mirabeau,  identity  of  powei-s  is  a  great  means 
of  reconciliation  and  union.  The  fourth  question  is.  Who  shall 
be  sent  amongst  the  departments  to  instruct  the  provinces  as 
to  what  is  going  on  in  Paris  ?  To  this  he  answers  that  literary 
men  should  be  sent,  with  a  salary  of  one  thousaud  hvres  a 
month,  to  consult  all  the  better  class  of  citizens  and  to  explain 
to  them  what  mistakes  the  Assembly  had  made,  and  that  a 
great  change  was  necessary  if  a  durable  constitution  was  to  ba 
?  Cwj'wpoftJonce,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14-17. 
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established  Mirabeau  had  not  long  sent  in  this  important 
note,  when  he  discovered  that  Marie  Antoinette  was  taking 
the  advice  of  Bergasse  as  well  as  his  own,  and  even  preferring 
Bergasse  to  himself.  His  contempt  for  this  "  mesmeric  idiot," 
as  he  called  him,  was  expressed  in  a  violent  letter  to  La 
Marck,^  in  which  he  says,  "  What  can  be  expected  from  a 
court  which  seeks  for  the  remedy  of  its  evils  on  the  tripod 
of  the  illuminatL"  No  wonder  that  Mirabeau  was  often  dis- 
couraged in  the  formation  of  his  great  plan,  and  no  wonder 
that,  in  spite  of  all  his  greatness,  the  Revolution  was  bound  to 
make  steady  progress,  and  that  the  queen,  with  the  stubborn 
obstinacy  of  a  wilful  woman,  was  driving  the  king  directly 
towards  destruction. 

All  through  the  latter  months  of  1790  Mirabeau's  influence 
with  the  people  and  the  Assembly  somewhat  diminished.  His 
communications  with  the  court  were  suspected  though  they 
could  not  be  proved,  and  he  gave  the  best  grounds  for  their 
being  suspected  by  breaking  out  suddenly  into  luxury  with 
the  money  he  had  received.  The  sudden  payment  of  the 
debts  of  such  an  utterly  ruined  man  would  alone  have  raised 
suspicions,  and  they  were  increased  by  his  taking  a  splendid 
mansion  and  setting  up  a  large  establishment  In  vain  did 
La  Marck  beg  him  to  live  in  his  old  style,  and  merely  to  move 
to  larger  apartments.  Throughout  his  life  Mirabeau  had  been 
so  poor  and  so  unable  to  indulge  his  taste  for  spending  money, 
that  when  he  had  the  opportunity  it  was  too  sweet  for  him  to 
surrender.  Yet,  after  all,  the  money  granted  to  him  by  the 
court  was  not  so  veiy  great  in  extent.  It  consisted  of  one 
hundred  louis  a  month,  and  three  hundred  livres  for  M.  de 
Comps,  his  copyist,  who  had  to  copy  aU  his  notes  for  the  court, 
and  who  was  necessarily  greatly  in  his  confidence.  Pellenc 
had  also  to  be  paid  a  considerable  salary,  but  not  by  the  court; 
and  Mirabeau's  expenses,  without  keeping  up  a  luxurious 
household,  would  have  been  enough  to  consume  a  much  larger 
income.  Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  rumours  about  his 
communications  with  the  court,  he  remained  a  great  favourite 

^  Correipondance^  voL  iL  p.  21* 
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witb  Utat  aection  of  the  Fuiaiaa  populace  vbo  lored  hira 
ratlicr  for  his  oratory  and  toma  of  witty  expresioD  tlian  fur 
hJH  politicaJ  opioions,  and  who  recognized  the  great  man  with- 
out troubling  thi^nuelves  about  the  details  of  bis  oandueL 
From  hia  newly  acquired  ineocne  be  was  aUe  to  entertain  cm 
a  i^cat  Hcale,  and  tbe  (  -tained  was  not  always  of 

Uie  highest  quality,  i  included  atich  men  as  Ia 

Marck,  the  Vicomto  w  Prince  de  Poix,  and  the 

Artlibifihop  of  Touloi 

The  a)(»>iittaDce  v  ceived  from  Dumont  and 

Duroveray   and  Cia  \   less   than  it  had   been 

fonnerly.     Dumont  '  England  to  superintend 

t)ii;  clucation  of  tb&  e  Marquis  of  Lansdowno ; 

Hurovet-ay  had  moc  relied  with  Mirabeau,  and 

wan  now  conducting  Provence  pret^  much  as 

if  it  w(  rti  lii^  own  am!  he  was  ita  origln-al  f'jiinili.T  ;  wiiilu 
(,'iavii.-re  wa4  forming  a  bond  of  union  with  men  of  moro 
(!Xtri;mc  and  republican  opinions  than  Mirabeau  altogether 
ap|irove(l.  Their  places  were  taken  by  otlier  valuable 
(ynuljut'irH,  forernoHt  among  whom  were  Pellimc,  De  Couips, 
Litiii>iiiri;ttis  and  lteyl)az.'  Joachim  Pellenc,  who  had  been 
Mi-cretiiry  to  Miralwau  throughout  his  career  in  the  Assembly, 
now  became  more  than  ever  necessary  bo  his  political  existence ; 
hi!  nri'ierMtowI  his  matter's  style  ao  thoroughly  that  Mirabeau 
liwi  only  t*)  otprcHH  a  few  ideas  for  Pellenc  to  work  them  out 
exactly  nt'tcr  his  own  fashion.  He  was  also  a  somewhat 
learned  iiuMicist,  and  hnxl  a  wide  knowledge  of  history  with 
wliieh  i"  a^Mint  Mimlieau  in  cases  of  ditiiculty.  De  Oompa  was 
a  very  young  man,  who  came  of  an  ancient  but  ruined  family 
of  IVivcnce.  In  178S  he  had  attached  himself  to  Mirabeau, 
and  became  his  copyist,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
t,nist<;d  with  any  in(I<;pen<ient  work.  He  was  theatrically  fond 
of  his  master,  and  either  went  mad  or  pretended  to  go  mad  for 
a  Hhort  time  after  Mirabcau's  death.  The  Abbe  Lamouretto 
had  come  to  Mirabeau 's  assistance  during  the  discussions  on  tbe 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and  had  written  his  speeches 
>  See  chap.  viii.  pp.  251,  252. 
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on  that  subject  for  him.  He  quite  understood  Mirabeau's 
opinion,  that  a  national  Church  was  desirable  rather  for  the 
distribution  of  charity  than  for  religion  and  education,  and  that 
the  constitutional  clergy  should  receive  a  fixed  salary  from  the 
State  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  again  becoming  an  order, 
or  anything  but  the  paid  subjects  of  the  State.  But  Mirabeau 
and  Lamourette  both  had  too  much  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  not  to  see  that  the  compulsory 
imposition  of  the  oath  would  necessarily  cause  an  important 
schism.  Beybaz^  was  the  most  useful  coadjutor  of  Mirabeau  at 
this  period.  He  was  a  Qenevese  like  Dumont  and  Clavifere, 
but  was  far  more  modest  than  either  of  them.  Exiled  from  his 
own  city  for  his  advanced  republican  principles,  he  lived  in 
great  obscurity  in  Paris  with  his  daughter,  until  one  day  he 
was  fortunately  introduced  to  Mirabeau.  The  orator  found 
the  sentiments  of  the  modest  Qenevese  were  greatly  in  con- 
sonance with  his  own,  and  requested  him  to  assist  him  in  his 
work.  Reybaz  had  long  desired  to  have  his  say  on  the  subjects 
which  interested  him,  and  gladly  accepted  Mirabeau's  proposal 
Some  of  the  greatest  speeches  which  Mirabeau  delivered,  par- 
ticularly those  on  the  assignats,  were  written  word  for  word 
by  Reybaz,  and  yet  there  is  never  any  sign  of  the  author's 
claiming  any  credit  for  his  work.  It  is  amusing  to  read  how 
Mirabeau  apologizes  to  Reybaz  for  occasionally  omitting  a 
word  or  two  of  his  written  speeches ;  how  delicately  he  com- 
pliments the  writer  on  the  praise  which  he  himself  is  winning, 
and  how  he  begs  that  the  fair  secretary  of  Reybaz  will  write 
a  little  larger. 

Mirabeau's  health  suffered  seriously  this  summer,  and  he 
had  the  first  attack  of  the  internal  disease  which  was 
at  last  to  terminate  fatally.  It  is  quite  unfair  to  attribute 
Mirabeau's  illness  to  excesses,  for  he  was  no  notorious 
drunkard,  and,  as  Mirabeau-Tonneau  remarked,  "  drunkenness 
is  the  only  vice  Honor6  has  left  to  me."  His  immensely 
strong  constitution  had  suffered  severely  from  his  long  im- 
prisonment at  Vincennes.     His  labours  ever  since  the  meeting 

1  Tin  CoUaboratew  de  Mirabeau,  by  Ph.  Han,  187d. 
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of  the  State;:- General  Iiad  been  immense,  and  in  spite  of  the 
well-known  help  of  bo  m&ny  difitingiiished  men,  the  com- 
munications with  the  court  an<l  hia  management  of  foreign 
affairs  liad  rendered  them  quite  colossal  It  is  not  to  l>e  won- 
dered at  that  his  health  be^An  to  give  way.     In  July,  1790,  he 


had  had  a  very  severe 
not  recover,  and  hmr 
gave   all   hia   correspr. 
and   publish   it  after  n 
political  principles  re 
had  become  affected, . 
it  impossible  for  hin 
it  necessary  that  Ji^ 
Such  waa  the  life  of 
keenly    enjoying    evi 


i*" 


rhich  he  feared  he  would 
La  Marck,  to  whom  he 
isked  him  to  preserve  it 
order  to  show  what  his 
ring  this  attack  his  eyes 
nearly  blind,  which  made 
19  it  was  which  rendered 
I  be  paid  by  the  court, 
g  the  latter  half  of  1790. 
he  friend   of   Talma  the 


actor,  admired  and  painted  by  David  the  artist,  and  adored 
by  the  circle  of  his  intimate  friends.  It  did  not  matter 
with  whiim  lie  came  in  contact,  every  one,  except  the  queen, 
was  charmed  by  the  frankness,  openness,  and  the  wonderful 
swectncs.s  of  liLs  nature.  TJiere  was  a  brcaiith  in  his  character 
which  prevented  him  from  remcmberinjj,  or  seeming  to 
remember,  any  small  or  petty  injury,  or  taking  any  account 
of  malicious  sayings.  He  was  always  ready  to  forgive,  not 
from  any  great  charity  in  himself,  but  because  forgiveness 
came  easy  to  liim.  Often,  indeed,  ho  bitterly  declared  to  La 
Marck  what  harm  the  immorality  of  his  youth  was  doing  to 
France,  but  he  never  said  a  bitter  word  against  those  who 
were  ever  ready  to  hold  him  up  to  reprobation,  and  to  attack 
him  with  a  libellous  fury,  which  would  have  enraged  beyond 
endurance  any  other  man  of  the  period.  It  was  this  breadth 
in  his  mind,  in  his  character,  and  in  his  political  opinions 
which  made  him  the  great  man  he  was. 

It   is  necessary   to   notice   his   conduct  in  certain   small 

matters  in  order  that  streas  should  not  alone  be  laid  upon 

his  political  plans,  for  he  was  a  great  man  in  little  things  as 

well  as  in  great.     Particularly  admirable  is  his  advice  to  the 

*  Correi^ndanee,  voL  i.  p.  374. 
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queen,  when  the  news  arrived  tha4;  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had 
left  England  and  was  to  present  himself  in  the  Assembly. 
He  had  no  reason  to  love  Orleans,  but  despised  him  heaHily. 
He  had  suffered  much  from  having  his  name  associated  with 
that  of  the  duke  in  connection  with  the  events  of  October 
5  and  6.  Yet  his  advice  is  tendered  without  any  trace  of 
personal  animosity  or  contempt.  He  advised  the  court  and 
the  queen  ^  to  receive  the  duke  open-handed,  and  to  allow 
him  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Assembly,  and  then  to  say  that 
they  hoped  that  the  first  prince  of  the  blood-royal  would  not 
forget  what  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  sovereign.  By  this  means, 
said  Mirabeau,  Orleans  might  be  converted  into  a  very  useful 
friend.  There  was  no  need  to  ask  his  advice,  but  if  the  queen 
received  the  duke  and  his  friends  graciously,  they>  would 
certainly  not  spend  money  in  discrediting  the  court,  but 
rather  in  attacking  Lafayette.  The  queen  agreed,  and  re- 
ceived Orleans  with  kindly  words ;  but  the  officious  stupidity 
of  the  courtiers  made  them  insult  him  beyond  all  endurance, 
and  made  him  a  very  dangerous  enemy.  Yet,  as  Mirabeau 
had  foreseen,  he  did  spend  part  of  his  great  wealth  in  attack- 
ing Lafayette,  and  it  is  a  strange  thing  that  before  the  duke 
had  been  two  months  in  Paris  the  populace  actually  hissed  the 
great  man  on  the  white  horse,  though  his  bourgeois  national 
guards  were  still  ready  to  follow  him.  On  the  question  of 
the  abolition  of  titles  and  liveries  Mirabeau  showed  himself 
equally  broad-minded.  He  did.  not  care  for  the  baubles 
themselves,  but,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  inborn  vanity  of  man 
prevents  absolute  equality  from  ever  existing;  and  if  old 
historical  titles  were  abolished,  new  ways  of  distinguishing 
one  class  from  another  would  soon  grow  up.  He  saw  clearly 
through  the  foolish  idea  of  social  equality  which  was  having 
such  weight,  and  remarked  that  "  the  notion  of  equality  is 
only  a  violent  fit  of  the  revolutionary  fever."  *  It  is  in  these 
short  remarks  that  La  Marck,  who  in  this  year  acted  towards 
the  great  man  the  part  of  Boswell  towards  Johnson,  has 
preserved  for  us  Mirabeau's  very  spirit  as  well  as  the  actual 

^  Cwre^j^ofnjdfiLnet^  voL  L  p.  351.  '  BM.^  p.  141.. 
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letters  vhich  be  wtoUl  £b  m&nj  oth«'  instances  )finb««tt 
proved  his  free-iom  £rom  prejudice.  His  npeedies  on  army 
reoriranizstion  an<l  on  tb«  beli&vioQr  of  Bouille  tt  Nancy  trill  ba 
described  in  their  [•laces,  bat  bis  prwrtic&l  go^i  aense  spp<;arB 
in  his  motioD  of  October  19,  thmt  the  triojlour  &&<*  shonld  be 
a/lipted  in  the  royal  «  latiny  bad  jast  broken  oak 

at  Brest  amoD^  the  sai  ir  want  of  pay  than  political 

grievaneea,*  and    Men  \  Mend   of    LAfkyetto  i 

an  excitable  man,  who  in  through  every  phase  of  1 

opinion,  serve  every  mment.  proTess  every  kiod  i 

of  religion,  to  beoomA  ld  pacha  in  Egypt  and  dira 

a  general  under  Nt  leed  a  somewlut  fidiea)paK>g 

report  on  the  sobjecb  bowed  that  one  6ag  for  Uitf^ 

army  and  another  Jn  "aa  nmply  absard,  and  tbsf^ 

in-ttead  of  going  in  utgea  in  ranks  and  pay,  tbv^ 

navy  nm-t  be  reorjumzed,  and  recognized  to  lie  a  natiunal 
service  as  weil  as  the  army. 

Still  more  characteristic  was  Mirabean's  conduct  on  the 
affair  of  the  sacking  of  the  Hotel  de  Castriea.  The  excitement 
of  public  life  in  Paris,  added  to  the  usual  code  of  honour  in 
polite  society  throuj^hout  Europe,  had  caused  a  great  number 
of  duela  between  deputies  who  sat  on  the  right  and  the  left 
of  the  assembly.  Many  of  them  were  caused  simply  by 
personal  disputes,  but  some  arose  out  of  political  bitterness. 
The  most  notable  political  duels  were  those  between  Mont- 
losier  and  Huguet  in  January,  1790,  between  the  Vicomte 
de  5Iira>»eau  and  Latour-Maubourg,  between  Bamave  and 
Cazalea,  between  Charles  de  Lameth  and  Labourdonnaye, 
and  now  in  October,  17tlO,  between  Charles  de  Lameth  and 
the  Due  de  Castries.  In  this  duel  Lameth  was  wounded, 
and  a  rumour  spread  among  the  people  that  there  was  a 
regular  plot  on  foot  among  the  deputies  of  the  right  to  murder 
thiise  of  the  left.  A  riot  broke  out,  which  might  have  arisen 
from  the  natural  indignation  of  the  people,  but  which  La 
Marck    asserts'   was   got  up  by  Feydel,  the   editor  of   the 

»  Chap.  Tiii.  p.  403.     Corrtgondance,  vol.  ii.  pp.  27-29. 
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Obaervatev/r  fra/ruiaia,  Par6  Danton's  clerk,  and  Qilles  Cler- 
mont, who  was  afterwards  a  royalist  spy.  Anyhow,  the  fact 
is  certain  that  the  Hdtel  de  Castries  was  attacked  and 
completely  wrecked,  and  that  Lafayette,  with  a  battalion 
of  national  guards,  stood  by  and  looked  on  without  making 
any  attempt  to  interfere.  La  Marck  also  asserts,  on  the 
authority  of  an  eye-witness,  that  the  wrecking  was  done  by 
bourgeois  and  well-dressed  wrong-doers,  and  that  the  populace 
had  been  so  cowed  by  Lafayette's  vigorous  military  dis- 
positions that  it  merely  looked  on  and  took  lessons  for  the 
future.  This  hardly  appears  probable ;  but  it  is  very  likely 
that  Lafayette  was  prevented  from  interfering  by  the  re- 
spectable character  of  the  wreckers  and  by  a  fear  of  losing  his 
influence  with  the  bourgeois  clasa  On  this  subject  Mirabeau, 
almost  for  the  last  time  in  his  life,  supported  Lafayette,  and 
opposed  a  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  before  the 
Assembly.  Why  he  did  so  cannot  be  explained ;  but  it  is  very 
nrjtable  that  he  had  the  broad-mindedness  to  defend  a  man  who 
had  refused  to  accept  his  services  or  in  any  way  to  co-operate 
with  him,  instead  of  doing  his  best,  as  he  might  have  done, 
to  ruin  his  power  for  ever. 

As  early  as  June,  1790,  the  king  had  told  La  Marck  that 
he  wished  to  change  his  ministry,  but  this  wish  was  to  be  kept 
strictly  secret,  and  the  ministers  were  to  know  nothing  of  the 
communications  between  Mirabeau  and  the  court.  Mirabeau 
expatiated  in  note  after  note  on  the  feebleness  of  the  ministry, 
and  when  at  last  Necker  resigned,  in  August,  1790,  it  was 
obvious  that  a  great  change  was  at  hand.  Mirabeau's  advice 
was,  as  has  been  seen,  that  a  ministry  should  be  chosen  from 
the  different  sections  of  the  popular  party  in  the  Assembly, 
Jacobins  as  well  as  members  of  the  moderate  centre,  because 
the  fact  of  sitting  in  one  ministerial  council  would  insensibly 
modify  their  opinions.  First  of  all,  however,  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  repeal  the  disastrous  decree  of  November  7. 
To  this  effect  he  managed  to  put  into  currency  an  idea  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  revise  the  constitution  even  as  far 
as  it  had  already  gone ;  and  he  found  that  the  idea  was  warmly 


gbt  of  hia  opinioQ  against 
in  the  project  of  revision, 
fipoint  as  mttiistera  meu 
ce  OD  Lafsvette.  He  also 
iisoade  the  present  minis- 
tbat  tfaey  should  noi  be 
embly.  For,  if  that  took 
lid  exhibit  more  markedly 
idvice,  as  oaual,  was  only 
}  except  MoQtmorin,  vho 
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taken  np  fay-  many  members  of  tb«  oentre,  who  felt  that  per- 
liapH  thvy  Were  going  too  far  in  destroying  the  power  of  Uie 
ex<:i:iitive.  To  make  this  revision  effective  it  most  be  auried 
\iy  a  majority  of  the  Ai»embly ;  but  Lafayette  percMved  Uie 
drift  of  the  iilim,  and  thinking  that  it  might  tend  to  make 
Mii.-il«au  aruiniHUir.thre 
iU  So  nothing  was  to  be 
Miralieau  again  Uy^jgiA  U 
who  had  no  aHectioa  for 
TKi-MinmenAoii  that  the  ki 
t4trn  ii>  give  ia  their  r 
forced  to  re»i;,'n  by  a  vom 
|ilMi:e,  hepohiU'd  out  that 
than  ever  his  own  weakncsti. 
partially  followed.     All  the  i 

waM  inddiid  in  th«  secrot  aa  rcf^rded  Miraheaii.  and  who  had 
inailii  IiiniMiiir  aj,Teeable  to  the  Assembly,  resigned  between 
OcL(jln;r  and  Deceiiihur,  1790,  and  a  new  ministry  was  at  once 
a[i|i'iiritt.-d.  But,  in  Hpite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Mirabeau,  the 
cuiiipimJLirjn  of  the  new  ministry  was  greatly  induenccd  by  La- 
liiyiiUi;,  and  in  ]iarticular  the  new  minister  of  justice,  Duport- 
iJuterLre,  this  procureur-substitute  of  the  commune  of  Paris, 
who  Mijcceeded  t)ie  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  as  keeper  of  the 
seals,  was  a  mere  satellite  of  Lafayette,  and  expressed  his 
willinf^ness  to  try  the  queen  herself  even,  for  great  offences,  on 
the  Hiiiiillest  provocation.^  The  other  new  ministers  were  Du- 
portail "''  at  the  War  UIKce,  at  the  special  request  of  the  king ; 
Valdf^c  de  Lessart,  at  the  Finances,  and  ai'terwards  Minister  of 
tlio  interior;   and  Claret  de  Fleuriea,  Minister  of  the  Navy. 

•  IlrMitin  de  et  qui  »'tst  pasid  A  I'lluid  de  Ville  ce  mardi  toir, 
a;(  M-iviribre,  1790,  rtlalivement  a  M.  le  Kmtaeau  dnle-dK-Sceaux. 
11.M.-F.  835.  (:j.) 

'  .Suo  thu  iiiuiition  of  a  letter  from  Louis  XVl  to  Diiportail,  Novem- 
ber VI,  17iX),  ending  "  J'csiitre,  mousieur,  que  voub  passerez  par-iloasus 
voB  rdpugnnncei,  et  voub  me  feriez  une  vt'iitalile  peiiie  de  ne  pas  vous 
ronilro  il  muB  inatiuices,"  in  n  CutulugueiT'unfprecirMSf  collfciion  ihi  Lettra 
AuU'jriiphei,  isauetl  by  U.  liltiuiiue  Cbaraviiy  fur  a  aale  on  April  16  and 
ll>,  ItMia 
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None  of  these  men  had  great  weight  in  themselves,  or  any 
great  ability ;  for  who  would  accept  office  in  a  ministry  which 
was  deprived  of  all  power,  and  afforded  every  probability  that 
its  possessor  would  be  held  up  to  the  execration  of  the  people  ? 
This  was  not  at  all  what  Mirabeau  wanted,  and,  as  he  re- 
marked in  one  of  his  notes,  it  was  no  use  his  going  on  giving 
advice  which  was  not  followed. 

Under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  he  then  made  an 
attempt  to  form  a  new  party  among  the  left  who  would  support 
the  king  and  back  up  his  own  measures.  The  new  party  was 
to  be  headed  by  certain  friends  of  Lafayette,  who  were  discon- 
tented with  him,  and  who  now  wanted  to  show  their  power 
against  him.  The  leaders  of  this  section  were  Talon,  S^mon- 
ville,  and  Duquesnoy.  None  of  them  had  great  ability,  but 
all  were  clever  intriguers.  Talon  had  been  advocate-general  at 
the  court  of  the  Ch4telet,  and  had  long  acted  as  intermediary 
between  the  court  and  Lafayette.  He  had  taken  great  interest 
in  the  negotiations  of  October,  1789,  and  now,  in  October,  1790, 
definitely  deserted  the  party  of  Lafayetta  St^monville,  though 
an  able  intriguer,  was  little  better  than  a  spy,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  his  negotiations  with  Mirabeau  were  not 
solely  instigated  by  a  desire  to  discover  what  was  the  nature 
of  Mirabeau's  connection  with  the  court.  Duquesnoy,  the 
deputy  for  Nancy,  was  a  more  able  man.  He  had  distinguished 
himself  as  president  of  the  Assembly,  and  had  long  been  one 
of  the  chief  speakers  of  Lafayette/s  party  in  the  Assembly ; 
but  he  was  now  disgusted  with  4iis  behaviour,  and  entered 
into  communications  with  Mii'abeau.  Without  trusting  any 
of  the  three  entirely,  Mirabeau  made  use  of  them  to  form  a 
party,  and  even  had  some  interviews  with  Bamave  himself. 
He  found  the  young  deputy  of  Dauphin^  was  almost  frightened 
at  the  extent  to  which  he  had  gone,  and  showed  every  dis- 
position to  place  his  eloquence  at  the  service  of  the  new  party. 
But  Mirabeau  did  not  dare  to  trust  him  entirely,  for  he  feared 
that  the  young  man  might  be  led  away  by  his  old  connections. 
Had  a  new  party  been  formed  and  a  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution carried,  it  is  possible  that  the  Assembly  might  have 
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i:vi:iy  NaMdiinl  nimr<l  Hhouin  (kjh-J  certain  of  its  mein^iers  to  be 
|,r.;-«riit  lit,  tin:  j,'r.;at  f/;t^^  in  PariH.  All  Pans,  inclu.lini^  duchesses 
lid'l  Krim-tl.'rM,  h')l'lii;rH  atnl  Ixjurgrjois,  laViurcd  in  the  Obauip 
(|«  MfiJH  to  fli;;  rip  Un;  Hoil  ami  jirepare  the  j^round  for  the 
<M;M:rii'.iiy,  111  tin:  prosi;nce  of  a  vast  assembly,  on  a  great 
iiltiir  i:ri:i:U-A  tlii!M-,  Uii;  kiiif,'  heard  mas3  sung  by  Talleyrand, 
aii'l  nwnri!  to  b<;  fiiitliriil  to  the  conMtitution  which  was  not 
yi'.t  iroiiipl<!t<-d  ;  and  Uii;  fi!dere.s  from  tlie  provinces  shouted, 
'■  Vi  vi:  Liifiiy>-tt<;  I "  Ni:ver  had  his  power  appeared  more  mani- 
f<-iit„  'I'h'r  c.niiH  of  "  Vive  Lafayctto!"  drowned  the  cries  of 
"  Vivi!  ]•:  K'li  I "  and  Miiaheau  used  this  fact  as  yet  another 
proof  of  die  neccHHity  of  arlojjtinj,'  hh  great  plan. 

It  will  \<i:  ri-i(i.rinlM;n-d  tliat,  in  October,  17^*S>,  Mirabeau  had 
ri!eoi[ii[ii'nd>;d  that  the  king  should  leave  Paris  and  should  call 
upon  Uiu  provinces  to  assist  him.  He  still  recummended  that 
couiw^  hilt  now  elaborated  his  plan  to  a  greater  extent,  ami 
eoiiipIeti;d  it  in  many  details.  This  was  the  more  necessary 
an  tin:  stat^i  of  the  provinces  had  considembly  altered  since 
Oettjher,  17H'J,  and  since  Lafayette's  power  had  considerably 
increased  liy  the  more  complete  organization  of  his  forces. 
Directly  after  the  fete  of  the  Federation  of  July  14,  Mirabeau 
In'gged '  the  king  to  go  at  once  to  Fontainebleau.  Go  in  the- 
»  Notu  of  J\i]y  17, 17'J0,  ConifiioiMlaiia:,  vol.  i.  pp.  371-374. 
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light  of  day,  he  wrote ;  no  one  can  restrain  you.  Go,  as  you 
have  just  gone  to  Saint  Cloud,  to  Fontainebleau,  another  of 
your  palaces,  and  there  issue  a  proclamation  that  the  Assembly 
is  too  much  under  the  control  of  one  city,  and  that  it  is  not 
legislating  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Confirm  most  of  the  de- 
crees which  have  hitherto  been  passed,  and  announce  that  you 
will  consent  to  many  which  your  own  judgment  disapproves  of, 
if  a  new  legislature  insists  on  it  There  is  no  need  of  force. 
The  country  is  enthusiastic  for  Louis,the  restorer  of  the  liberty 
of  France ;  and  you  will  find  it  no  hard  task  to  summon  around 
you  men  who  will  be  willing  and  able  to  re-establish  the  royal 
authority.  The  provinces  groan  under  the  anarchy  which 
exists,  and  will  gladly  come  at  your  summons  to  help  you 
against  Paris.  But  when  the  king  did  not  comply,  and  matters 
went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  he  became  more  and  more  a 
prisoner  in  his  capital,  Mirabeau's  language  became  stronger. 
"  Why  should  we  fear  civil  war  ? "  ^  he  said  to  La  Marck.  "  Civil 
war !  it  will  be  the  means  of  saving  the  king,  who  will  be  lost 
without  hope  if  he  continues  to  stop  in  Paris.'*  Foreign  war, 
indeed,  was  to  be  feared,  but  civil  war  would  only  prove  how 
greatly  the  country  loved  order.  Civil  war  tempers  the  spirit 
of  union,  and  revives  political  enthusiasm,  which  might  other- 
wise be  lost,  when  a  country  has  had  its  fill  of  political  reforms. 
As  the  year  passed  on,  civil  war  became  more  and  more  present 
to  his  mind  as  the  only  expedient,  and  he  saw  that  the  pro- 
vinces were  not  so  much  to  be  depended  upon  as  he  had  thought, 
and  that  the  king  must  have  troops  about  him  to  restore  order. 
That  was  the  reason  why  he  recommended  that  the  Swiss 
regiments  should  be  formed  into  one  corps,  under  the  command 
of  La  Marck,  who  should  also  make  out  a  plan  by  which  the  most 
trustwoiihy  troops  could  be  posted  along  the  frontier  in  such 
a  way  that  they  could  readily  concentrate  on  Rouen,  whore 
the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  was  devoted  to  the  king,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
cause  of  the  constitution.  Once  at  Rouen,  he  thought,  and  with 
troops  around  him  on  whom  he  could  rely,  the  king  should 

^  Oorrespondance,  yoL  i.  p.  141. 
VOL.  L  Z 
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appeal  to  the  good  sexLse  of  the  country,  and  order  the  Assembly 
to  join  him  there  in  a  fewdajR.  If  the  Assembly  rel'used  to  join 
him,  let  the  king  suaiiuon  a  newone.and  the  Assembly  in  Paris 
wouJd  lone  it>*  power.  At  Rouen  he  would  be  near  the  faithful 
provinces  of  Brittany  and  Anjou,  and  he  wouhl  ai'W  be  able  to 
command  the  food  suf~' — '  " — "'"  which  caiiie  up  the  river 
Seine  from  England  anu  the  capital     With  a  little 

pressure  &oiq  foreign  p  bold  face  backed  up  by 

ten  thousand  good  troot  uld  give  way  without  a 

blow ;  and  if  Lafarette  di  iyht,  the  populace,  pressed 

by  famine,  would  soon  :o  his  etibrts.     Indeed,  it 

might  be  possible  by  Uiai  it  for  the  king  to  make 

himself  exceedingly  pop  .b.     If  he  himself  was  at 

Ruuen,  he  could  hurry  piu  to  the  capital,  and  could 

take  the  credit  of  fe^     \  pie,  and  aay  that  he  had 

left  the  capital  only  to  provme  me  bettor  for  its  nustenance. 
Mirabcau'a  plan  was  not  adopted,  because  the  queen  distrusted 
him,  because  she  refused  to  recognize  that  the  character  of  the 
French  monarchy  was  for  ever  changed,  and  because  she  deemed 
it  more  courageous  still  to  stand  in  the  breach  of  the  attack  in 
Paris,  It  would  have  shown  greater  courage  at  this  time  for 
her  to  have  used  her  influence  with  the  king  to  induce  him  to 
take  Mirabeau's  advice.  The  one  doubtful  point  was  how  far 
the  provinces  would  do  what  Mirabeau  expected ;  and  as  each 
month  went  by,  it  became  more  and  more  doubtful  whether 
they  were  imbued  with  the  conviction  that  the  power  of  the 
king  must  be  maintained,  and  that  order  must  be  restored. 
This  was  the  weak  point  of  ilirabeau's  plan.  Certain  it  is 
that  in  the  month  of  October,  17S9,  and  possibly  in  January, 
170O,  the  provinces  would  have  looked  upon  the  king  a^  the 
maintainer  of  order.  But  in  July,  17U0,  it  was  generally 
perceptible  that  the  jtrovinces  would  trust  rather  to  the 
Assiiiibly  than  to  the  king,  auJ  regard  the  monarch,  as  the 
aftiliated  Jacobin  clubs  were  taught  by  the  Jacobin  club  of 
Paris  to  regard  him,  rather  as  the  destroyer  than  the  restorer  of 
order.  A  more  thorough  discussion  of  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
vinecs  in  17yt)  will  sliow  to  what  e.\tent  they  might  have  been 
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depended  upon ;  but  nevertheless  the  greatness  of  Mirabeau's 
conception  cannot  be  denied.  He  had  struck  the  key-note  of 
a  policy  which  might  have  united  France  against  Paris,  and  it 
must  have  at  least  improved  the  king's  position  and  reputation. 
Well  might  Mirabeau  exclaim  about  the  harm  that  the  immo- 
rality of  his  youth  was  doing  his  country;  for  though  his  de- 
voted friends  believed  he  could  do  anything,  he  knew  well  that 
the  bourgeois  class  still  remembered  the  immorality  of  his  early 
life,  and  that  the  queen  withheld  her  confidence  from  him. 
These  considerations  do  not  tend  to  make  Mirabeau'a  reputation 
as  a  statesman  stand  less  high,  but  only  show  of  what  impor- 
tance good  personal  character  is  to  a  politician.  Statesmen  of 
the  style  of  Alcibiades,  though  they  may  occasionally  have 
great  successes,  and  though  they  may  often  see  more  clearly 
than  other  men,  can  never  obtain  the  power  of  inspiring  that 
general  confidence  by  which  alone  a  ruler  of  men  can  govern 
public  opinion. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  on  what  might  have  been — ^whether 
the  provinces  would  have  acted  as  Mirabeau  hoped,  whether 
there  would  have  been  civil  war,  whether  Lafayette  would 
have  fought  against  the  king,  or  whether  the  Assembly  would 
have  followed  him.  The  course  of  the  revolution  was  to  go 
on  like  a  perpetual  torrent  New  obstacles  were  to  arise  only 
to  be  surmounted.  Europe  in  arms  was  to  be  fought ;  France 
was  to  pass  through  her  long  agony,  out  of  which  she  was 
indeed  to  arise  triumphant  at  last  over  all  foreign  enemies, 
but  subject  to  the  sway  of  a  military  despot.  But  not  for 
five  and  twenty  years  did  a  fresh  opportunity  arise  for  the 
Bourbons  to  reconstruct  their  monarchy  on  modern  principles  ; 
for  by  Mirabeau  alone,  and  acting  on  his  advice  alone,  could 
the  most  ancient  royal  family  in  Europe  have  continued  to 
maintain  the  place  it  had  so  long  held,  as  absolute  monarchs 
of  a  great  countiy  and  the  adored  tyrants  of  twenty-one 
millions  of  men. 
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profi'n.iU,  and  llie  financial  policy  of  the  Assembly  in  1789— 
l.i  'iti'imi'.  slalc  of  ihe  couniry,  and  scarcity  of  specie — Xecessiiy  of 
f(;"lijj;;  I'.iris- Where  was  the  Slate  10  find  money  .'—Errors  with 
ri;;;ir'l  I'j  ilj':  value  'if  Church  propeny — Mrinner  in  which  Church 
liin'U  wr:re  ^'lll|  — Mir.ibcau  proposes  a  new  issue  of  assipnats  in 
Aiij^iist,  1790— Ktfiifjnaiionof  Necker — Minor  points  of  the  Assemblj-'s 
fjii.iii'i:il  piilif  y— K'onijmie  stale  of  Fiance  in  1790 — The  Marquis  dc 
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In  Si|iti!ifili.r,  17H!),  wliile  the  AssemMy  was  still  at  Versailles, 
(idiiiiil  <I<!  I'i''r<lti.  i]i;jmty  for  the  tiL-rs  (?tat  of  Alcn^on,  who 
ill  [mint  >ii'  U'^<:  wiLS  till'  (jliluHt 'Itjjuty  in  the  Aissembly, and  who 
Mtt  'III  tlic  i:xtn.iiii;  |i;l't,  en-led  a  speech  by  declaring  in  iiupas- 
nidjiijil  tiijiim  tljiit  "Catiline  was  at  the  gates,  and  j'et  ye 
dil.li'Tiiti^"  Mirabiiaii  n-jilied,  with  a  fine  oi-atorical  turn, 
"Catiline  in  not  at  the  gates,  and  never  will  be;  but  bank- 
rii[.l/:y,  h'irriljle,  hideoim  bankruptcy,  is  starin;,'  us  in  the  face." 
This  jilianUiin  of  liaiikruptcy  had  had  very  great  influence  on 
the  HuiniiiiinH  of  the  StateM-Gen.Tal,  and  without  the  prosj^^ct 
of  biinkriiptey  it  is  very  doubtful  wbetber  the  States- General 
would  liave  been  nuninioned  in  17S;)  at  all.  Tlie  States- 
fii-neral,  as  Necker  toid  the  deputies  in  liis  opening  speech  on 
May  a,  luul  to  relievo   the  kinu'ti  liuaneial  neccbbities,  and  to 
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make  some  arrangements  for  the  liquidation  of  the  increasing 
national  debt.  Again  and  again  political  events  and  stirring 
incidents  threw  the  great  financial  question  into  the  shade ; 
but  it  was  perpetually  cropping  up,  and  presented  an  element 
of  danger  which  the  real  statesmen  in  the  Assembly  could  not 
fail  to  perceive.  How  the  National  Assembly  acted  in  matters 
of  finance,  and  how  the  deputies  treated  the  great  question 
which  had  caused  their  convocation,  is  of  much  interest,  because 
the  numerous  financial  mistakes  which  marked  the  progress 
of  the  French  Revolution  derived  their  origin  from  the  errors 
committed  by  the  Constituent  Assembly;  and  to  understand 
what  was  the  financial  policy  of  the  Assembly,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  economic  state  and  financial  history  of 
France,  in  order  to  comprehend  how  the  difficulties  arose 
which  it  had  to  meet. 

The  economic  evils  existing  in  France  in  1789  had  grown 
up  from  two  distinct  sources,  the  feudal  system  and  the 
despotic  royal  power.  All  the  old  oppressive  feudal  dues  and 
rights,  most  of  which  had  been  abolished  or  commuted  in 
England  at  a  very  early  period,  and  which  had  been  finally 
bought  up  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1661,  existed  in 
France  right  up  to  the  very  time  of  the  Revolution.  They 
consisted  of  tolls  and  rights  of  market,  duties  on  mills,  and 
innumerable  small  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  lord  at  various  stages 
of  the  tenant's  life.  .  The  immense  extension  of  the  tenure, 
called  copyhold,  in  France  has  been  noticed,  and  it  was  chiefly 
maintained  in  order  that  the  lord  might  get  occasional  dues 
on  slight  mistakes  or  instances  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  All  these  feudal  dues,  which  were  exceedingly  tire- 
some and  unjust  in  their  nature,  though  perhaps  not  yielding 
a  very  large  revenue  to  the  lords  of  the  land,  did  much  to 
check  agricultural  prosperity,  and  remained  in  full  force  side 
by  side  with  royal  taxation.  The  various  modes  of  collecting 
the  royal  taxes  and  administering  them  plainly  manifested  the 
despotic  power  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  and  showed  the 
utter  absence  of  any  moderating  influence  such  as  was  sup- 
plied in  England  by  the  existence  of  Parliament,  and  they 
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also  can  be  eiplaine*!  r>Dly  by  refrrenoe  to  the  internal  policy 
of  those  monarcha.  Direct  taxation  did  nob  coant  for  niucb  in 
the  royal  revenue,  and  it  waa  chiefiy  confined  to  one  pc^-tox, 
known  as  the  ta'xUe.  In  itself  aach  direct  taxation  is  not 
unjust ;  but  Lonia  XIT.,  whose  pdicy  it  vae  to  maintain  tbe 
M-ealth  of  the  nobility,  ^  ing  it  to  Versailles,  and 

destroying  itH  power  in  -xs,  had  alwayn   upheld 

its  fn-edom  from  the  we  onal  or  direct  taxation. 

The  obviona  injustice  of  (^  the  taillc  beio^  paid 

by  the  poor  had  struck..  i  into  the  financial  con- 

dition of  France  from  i  arsbal  Vauban*  to   that 

of   Necker,  and   in    tbi  ssemblies,  which  elected 

the  <li.'putie8  to  the  Sta  the  privileged  orders  in 

nearly   every   instance  rrender  their   privileges 

in  inatteni  of  taxation,  v  Imew   nmst  at  once  fall 

when  the  Stall?--- General  mot  After  all,  direct  taxation  formi-d 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  country.  Its  bulk 
was  derived  from  indirect  taxation.  Of  the  indirect  taxes, 
the  most  important  were  the  gabetle  and  the  customs  duties. 
The  gabelle  was  a  salt  tax,  varj-ing  in  amount  in  diHerent  pro- 
vinces, extremly  difficult  to  collect,  and  very  harsh  in  its 
incidence  on  the  lower  classes.  Turgot  declared  that  an  army 
of  00,000  collectors  had  to  be  paid  for  its  collection,  and  that 
every  year  more  than  20,(KK)  men  were  condemned  to  the 
galleys  for  smuggling  or  refusing  to  pay.  What  made  it 
seem  most  harsh  was.  that  if  every  peasant  or  ouvrier  did  not 
buy  a  certain  amount  of  .salt  for  himself  and  liis  family  every 
montli,  he  was  at  once  a.ssumed  to  buy  from  the  smugglers 
and  hi.s  house  was  searched  accordingly.  The  expense  of 
collecting  this  tax  was  so  great  that  not  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  money  paid  by  the  taxpayer  reached  the  royal  treasury. 
Btill  more  disastrous  in  their  effect  upon  the  country  were  the 
internal  customs  duties.  France  was  divided  for  cu.stoms 
puqmses  into  three  distinct  divisions,^  which  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  each  other — the  provinces  proper,  the  provinces  "reputed 

'  Vauban,  La  l)ime  Jiuyile,  1705. 

•  Hevae  Uisti/riipie,  January,  1882. 
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foreign,"  and  the  provinces  "foreign.**  The  "foreign"  pro- 
vinces, by  which  title  were  designated  Alsace,  Lorraine, 
Franche  Comt^,  French  Flanders,  and  all  the  conquests  of 
Louis  XIV.,  paid  no  duties  on  importations  from  foreign 
countries,  but  had  to  pay  heavily  when  they  sent  their 
produce  or  manufactures  into  France  itself.  The  provinces 
**  reputed  foreign,"  such  as  Brittany,  were  those  which  had 
been  united  to  France  by  marriage  or  otherwise  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  were  for  customs  pur- 
poses entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
maintenance  of  these  internal  douanes  was  very  prejudicial 
to  trade,  and  caused  an  immense  amount  of  smuggling,  as  it 
was  impossible  to  guard  sufficiently  the  long  lines  of  provincial 
frontiera  The  necessity  of  enforcing  such  customs  regulations 
filled  France  with  bands  of  brigands,  who  were  so  severely 
punished  by  the  law  when  they  were  caught,  that  their 
resistance  caused  more  loss  of  life  to  the  army  and  mar^hauss^ 
than  many  a  foreign  war.  In  addition  to  the  internal  douanes, 
every  city  had  its  own  octroi  and  its  own  system  of  duties, 
merely  for  purposes  of  raising  a  municipal  revenue.  There  were 
also  heavy  duties  on  wines,  spirits,  and  tobacco,  and  a  restrictive 
tarifi*  on  importations  from  foreign  countries,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  manufacturing  interests,  which  seriously  increased  the 
price  of  cloth  and  other  necessaries.  These  taxes  were  chiefly 
let  out  to  farmers-general,  who  had  obtained  complete  com- 
mand over  the  finances  of  the  country  by  advancing  money 
to  the  government  when  any  need  arose.  The  farmers-general 
naturally  contrived  to  get  considerable  profit  on  their  con- 
tracts, and  insisted  on  being  supported  by  the  full  power  of 
the  law.  The  result  of  this  complicated  system  of  taxation 
was  that  the  people,  and  especially  the  lower  classes,  were 
very  severely  taxed  both  directly  and  indirectly,  while  the 
royal  treasury  only  received  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
money  paid. 

Owing  to  this  system  of  taxation,  the  treasury  received  but 
a  small  revenue,  while  the  economical  condition  of  the  country 
was  so  much  affected  that  France,  though  naturally  one  of  the 
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richest  countries  in  Europe,  was  at  this  period  one  of  the  veiy 
poorest.  The  condition  of  modem  France  has  shown  bow 
poa-^ible  it  is  for  the  country  to  yield  an  enorraona  revenua 
anil  yet  remain  extremely  prosperoiia.  The  French  people  are 
essentially  thrifty,  and  under  proper  financial  arran^ments 
can  afford  to  meet  very  Is.     The  utter  absence  of 

any  knowledge  of  polit  had,  liowever,  prevent**! 

tlie  Huccesaive  French  *  inistera  from  regulating 

the  collection  of  the  ta;  improve  the  economical 

condition  of  the  count  has  been  already  made 

of  the  treatment  unde  ulture  had  fallen  to  its 

l<]wo.it  possible  de^rada  'ranee  of  the  eighteentJi 

century,  and  this  degra  e  to  the  mismanagement 

of  the  taxation.     Colbe  i  the  one  idea  of  making 

Franco  capable  of  sup  y  its  own  manufactnrsB, 

had  greatly  iiegU.'cted  the  agricultural  prirtion  of  the  eom- 
nimiity,  and  had  not  seen  that  France  is  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural and  not  a  manufacturing  country.  The  mischievous 
system  of  internal  duuanes,  with  the  extreme  badness  of 
couunuiiicatiim  throughout  France,  often  caused  famine  in 
cei-tain  districts,  while  others  not  many  miles  oH'  were  rejoicing 
in  abundant  haivcsts.  This  degradation  of  the  agricultural 
interests  had  naturally  brought  the  attention  of  thinking  men 
in  France  to  the  subject,  and  there  had  arisen  a  very  important 
school  of  political  economists,  whose  influence  will  have  to  be 
analyzed,  for  it  extended  beyond  merely  the  syst*:m  of  agri- 
culture. This  great  school  not  only  treated  the  subject  of 
agriculture,  but  almost  by  accident  found  out  the  important 
doctrine  of  free  trade. 

Vauban,  tlie  groat  marshal  of  Louis  XIV,,  and  tlie  man 
who  built  and  fortified  all  the  great  fortresses  of  France,  was 
the  Krst  to  call  attention  to  the  false  pnnciples  shown  in  the 
Collection  of  the  taxes,*  and  in  his  "  Dime  Royale  "  showed  how 
small  a  proporticm  of  what  was  paid  by  tlic  people  reached  the 
treasury.  The  royal  power  wels  too  gieat  to  allow  his  opinions 
to  be  acted  upon,  and  the  ohl  marshal  was  at  once  disgraced. 
»  La  Dime  iifj/ufe,  1705. 
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The  regency  of  Orleans  was  marked  by  the  speculative  raania 
"which  was  started  by  Law,  and  which  is  in  many  points  a 
counterpart  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  in  England.  But  it  had 
a  far  worse  effect  upon  the  economical  condition  of  France 
generally  than  the  South  Sea  Bubble  had  on  that  of  England. 
For  in  England  the  mania  for  speculation  affected  rather  the 
wealthy  mercantile  class  in  the  towns  and  the  shopkeepers 
of  London,  whereas  in  France  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  land- 
owners not  only  sold  their  property,  but  sunk  in  this  visionary 
speculation  money  which  they  had  managed  to  save,  and 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  invested  in  improving  their 
land  What  profits  were  made,  were  made  by  the  bourgeois 
in  the  towns,  the  farmers-general  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
speculators  on  the  Paris  stock  exchange,  while  the  landowners 
were  permanently  the  poorer  for  their  speculations.  It  was 
after  the  breaking  of  the  Mississippi  Bubble  that  the  agricultural 
condition  of  France  went  from  bad  to  worse,  until  the  state  of 
the  provinces  imperatively  called  the  attention  of  philosophers 
to  it.  From  the  spectacle  of  this  great  wretchedness  arose  the 
first  physiocrats.^  This  name  they  gave  themselves  because 
one  of  their  main  tenets  was  that  taxation  should  be  levied 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  increase,  of  nature.  They  had 
perceived  the  immense  waste  caused  by  the  collection  of  the 
innumerable  taxes,  and  proposed  that,  instead  of  numerous 
taxes,  the  revenue  should  be  raised  by  one  single  great  tax 
paid  by  the  owners  of  land.  They  argued  that  it  was  only 
from  agriculture  that  a  positive  increase  in  wealth  was 
attained.  If  one  pound's  worth  of  seed  were  planted  in  a 
field,  ten  pounds'  worth  of  wheat  might  grow  from  it,  and 
therefore  taxes  ought  only  to  be  imposed  on  those  who  had 
the  advantage  of  producing  this  weaJth.  This  theory  of  the 
physiocrats  led  to  unexpected  results.  If  the  agriculturist 
alone  actually  produced  wealth,  while  the  manufacturer  only 
changed  wool  into  cloth  and  produced  nothing,  all  taxes  were 

*  2>«  lUcoiiomUtes  frangais  du  dix-hutUeme  siecle,  by  L^once  de 
Lavergne,  1870  ;  Collection  des  oMvrts  desprindpavx  ^ccnomuies  du  ISQme 
aUcle^  by  Eugene  Daire^  1847. 
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in  reality  paid  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  agricnl- 
torist.  All  taxes,  except  the  land  tax,  should  therefore 
be  abolished  as  being  merely  taxes  exacted  firom  the  agri- 
culturist in  a  circuitous  manner,  which  would  indeed  have 
simplified  the  collection  of  the  taxes;  but  the  fallacy  was 
obvious,  and  was  shown  by  Voltaire  in  his  clever  pamphlet^ 
"L'Homme  aux  quarante  £cus."^  The  propositions  of  the 
physiocrats  did  great  good,  not  only  in  concentrating  the 
attention  of  French  thinkers  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil  and 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  but  in  inducing  them  to  consider 
what  national  wealth  really  was,  and  the  first  result  was  an 
immediate  improvement  in  agriculture. 

Agricultural  societies  were  started  all  over  France  in  every 
little  provincial  capital,^  but  unfortunately,  as  Arthur  Young, 
who  was  an  honorary  member  of  most  of  them,  pointed  out,' 
most  of  the  members  of  these  societies  were  bourgeois  and 
residents  in  towns,  who  did  not  own  a  single  acre  of  land, 
and  who  occupied  themselves  in  discussing  theories  as  to  what 
farmers  ought  to  do.  Only  a  very  few  of  the  great  seigneurs 
acted  upon  the  impulse  given  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
farming  by  the  physiocrats,  notably,  the  Due  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt  and  the  Due  de  Charost-B^thune,  the 
descendant  of  Sully.  These  great  nobles  did  try  to  manage 
their  estates  like  English  noblemen.  They  encouraged  the 
introduction  of  agricultural  machinery,  presented  improved 
ploughs  to  their  neighbours  and  tenants,  and  tried  to  convince 
them  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  their  fields  to  lie  fallow  every 
third  year  in  order  to  produce  an  adequate  crop.  The  members 
of  these  agricultural  societies  did  much  to  spread  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  true  principles  of  farming  through  France,  and  to 
their  influence  may  be  particularly  attributed  the  increased 
popularity  of  sheep  and  the  improvement  of  the  breed  by  the 

\ 

J  *  Vhomme  aiix  quarante  Sais — une  apol^iie,  by  Voltaire.    Paris:  1776. 

'2  '  See,  for  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris,  Lavergne's  Le$  Ecmxomistei 

fran^ais,  pp.  439-475. 

»  Arthur  Young  a  Travels  during  the  Year$  1787, 1788,  and  1789,  voL  i. 
j  pp.  15, 16. 
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introduction  of  the  Spanish  merinocp.  They  also  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  first  planting  of  potatoes,  and  Arthur  Young 
describes  a  curious  visit  which  he  paid,  with  certain  other 
members  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris,  to  some  large 
gardens,  where  Parmentier  was  making  experiments  in  potato- 
growing,  only  the  day  before  the  Oath  of  the  Tennis  Court.^ 
But,  though  the  attempts  to  improve  agriculture  were  the  most 
important  actual  results  of  the  influence  of  the  physiocrats, 
their  primary  aim  was  to  simplify  taxation  by  the  imposition 
of  one  great  land  tax. 

The  founder  of  the  school  of  the  physiocrats  was  Fran9oi8 
Quesnay,  a  man  of  exactly  the  same  age  as  Voltaire,  who 
was  physician  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  had  apartments 
at  Versailles  beneath  those  of  the  royal  mistress,  where  he 
received  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of  his  ideas.  He  did  not 
commence  his  literary  career  until  he  was  more  than  sixty, 
and  then  contributed  the  articles  on  "  farming  "  and  "  gi-ains  " 
to  the  Emcydopedie.  These  articles  attracted  great  attention, 
and  he  followed  them  up  by  two  small  books,  the  "  Tableau 
^jonomique,"  printed  in  the  palace  of  Versailles  in  1758, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the  "  Maximes 
g^ndrales  du  Gouvemement  ^onomique  d*un  Royaume 
agricole,"  in  1760,  in  which  he  insisted  again  that  all  labour 
not  connected  with  agriculture  was  sterile.  Quesnay's  chief 
disciple  was  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  father  of  the  great 
Mirabeau,  who  had  always  paid  great  attention  to  agriculture 
on  his  paternal  estates,  and  threw  himself  with  all-  the  ardour 
of  his  family  into  the  task  of  spreading  the  doctrines  of 
Quesnay,  of  whom  he  termed  himself  the  prophet.  His 
chief  works  were  the  "Ami  des  Hommes  ou  Traits  de  la 
Population,"  the  "  Thferie  de  rimp6t,"  which  brought  about 

^  ''  Dined  with  Parmentier  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  After  dinner 
to  Sablon,  to  see  the  society's  potatoes  and  preparations  for  turnips,  of  which 
I  shall  only  say  that  I  wish  my  brethren  would  stick  to  their  scientific 
fanning,  and  leave  the  practice  to  those  who  understand  it.  What  a  sad 
thing  it  is  for  philosophical  husbandmen  that  God  Almighty  created  such  a 
thing  as  couch  {triticum  repens),** — ^Arthur  Young's  Travels,  voL  L  p.  115. 
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his   impnnbniiEnt   at  VtoaxBo  Ear  it**'M"E  t^w  Iknaei*- 

^<4>rr%l.  and  bU  *  ITrikjwophi>  imiale.*  uid  bj  kis  aieigetie 

cLar&f^er and  tbe  doqooMv  of  bn  ■ritiuga  be  win  fliiriiiiiij*ii 

:^'^!atioiis  &iatii»  ihin^liii«l   Earape.     Unfuctnnatelf  the 

f-At\j  phjaiomiM  muted  a  political  witb  tbor  fi 

C^^r^j  weal  ook  of  ' ' 

Cliin&  in  bis  "D«epoCi 

a  i^fe^t  adw&>e  as  Iw  f* 

a>>-''ut«  mon&reJi.  aa 
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From  tbe  teacbing  at 

far    ^Teater    iv<yjaoim^ 

that  all  tmx*A  most 

that   ID  eoftie-^ueoee 

TTi';  aboIitioQ  of  othei 

f)f  fr-*  trailt  was  thi? 

Vinr-*;ni  .le  G^,' 

caij.-^';'!  lyjth  f 
rigour  of  ihe  [ 

Goiimay  was,  after  his  rvtum  to  France,  brousht  into 
official  cijnntction  with  Tur^-i.t.  and  iniliui-1  him  with  many 
of  his  t,-conomical  iJeas.  Turg^t  was  the  one  great  {iractical 
fihysi'Xrrat  ami  the  !,Tt.-aleit  thinker  of  the  whole  school. 
Without  rushin;;^  to  theoretical  extremes,  he  had  in  hi3  ad- 
ministratioQ  of  the  Limousin  clone  all  in  his  power  to  improve 
agriculture  and  to  make  carriage  easier  between  district 
and  district  hy  maintaining  good  roads,  and  when  he  entered 
the  ministry  at  the  eommtncement  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI, 
he  end'  avoured  to  carrj-  into  practice  some  of  the  chief  ideas 
of  Goumay,  notahly  his  scheme  for  the  aljolition  of  int^i-nal 
douanes.  By  this  time  political  economy  had  l)ecome  the 
popular  topic  of  the  .salons  and  the  lecture  halls,  and  just 
as  the  great  ladius  raved  at  difflrent  times  al.Hiut  Rous.eeau 
and  electricity,  they  now  made  the  study  of  political  economy 
the  fashion,  and  every  one  liked  to  talk  upon  the  subject  with 
yreat  glilines,s,  if  without  much  knowledge.     The  physiocrats 


tfaai 
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then  became  very  influential.  They  had  their  regular  organs, 
of  which  the  chief,  the  EphSni^ridea  du  CUoyen,  was  edited 
first  by  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  and  then  by  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  and  they  had  disciples  in  every  land.  One  of  the 
sect,  Rambaud,  was  summoned  to  St  Petersburg  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  to  take  charge  of  Russian  trade ;  Gus- 
tavus  III.  of  Sweden  sent  the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau  the  cross 
of  the  Order  of  Vasa,  and  Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
corresponded  with  him,  and  accepted  the  dedication  of  his 
"Philosophic  rurale."  But  the  most  important  development 
of  the  ideas  of  the  physiocrats  is  to  be  found  in  Adam  Smith's 
"Wealth  of  Nations^"  which  the  Glasgow  professor  had 
intended  to  dedicate  to  Quesnay  if  the  old  French  physician 
had  lived  long  enough.  Of  what  enormous  importance  Adam 
Smith's  work  has  been  to  the  science  of  political  economy 
need  not  here  be  remarked;  but  it  was  from  it  that  the 
younger  Pitt  derived  his  economical  ideas,  and  on  it  he 
based  the  great  economical  improvements  which  he  effected  in 
the  condition  of  England.  To  the  influence  of  the  economists 
may  also  be  attributed  the  commercial  treaty  between  England 
and  France  concluded  in  1786,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
ruin  the  Norman  weavers,  and  to  make  claret  supersede  port 
in  England.  The  general  results  of  the  speculations  of  the 
physiocrats  and  the  propagation  of  their  ideas  was  an  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  French  agriculture,  and  truer 
ideas  regarding  foreign  trade;  but  they  had  no  effect  what- 
soever on  the  collection  of  the  taxes  or  the* regulation  of 
finance,  and  the  influence  of  the  physiocrats,  though  very 
great  in  the  salons,  had  not  much  effect  on  the  French 
financial  administration  previous  to  1789. 

Had  Turgot  remained  in  oflSce,  it  is  possible  that  some 
great  reforms  might  have  been  effected;  but  the  first  con- 
dition that  great  statesman  demanded  was  that  there  should 
be  a  reduction  in  useless  court  expenses,  and  real  harmony 
between  the  king  and  himsel£  The  poor  king,  indeed, 
remarked  to  his  minister,  "You  and  I,  M.  Turgot,  are  the 
only  two  Frenchmen  who  really  love  France ; "  but  the  queen 
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<]id  not  at  all  approve  of  the  stern  minister  who  wished  to 
curtail  her  cxtrav^aoce,  and  insisted  on  his  dismissal  After 
Turgot'a  fall,  financial  ministers  took  charg*  of  the  treasury, 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  economical  iiieas  in  -vogue, 
and  who  carried  on  the  financial  management  of  France  very 

much  on  the  old  hasea,     '^^~ *~8t  of  them  was  Jacqaes 

Ncckcr,  and  his  career  as  character  made  him  look 

upon  the  finances  of  the  am  a  banker'is  point  nf 

view,  and  not  an    economi  ia  business  capacity  he 

had  shown  every  quality  i  >r  a  aucceasfut  banker — 

courage   in  s[>eculatioii,  a  and   a  real  knowledge 

that  money  was  not  to  I  ipon  as  so  much  actual 

gold  and  silver,  hut  that  ituating  value  according 

to  circumstances.     He  trie  on  the  adairs  of  France 

like  a  banker,  and  his  groai.  to  issue  a  good  balance- 

sheet.  To  do  this  he  harl  to  i..eec  the  same  difficulties  as 
Turgot;  but  he  was  far  too  prudent  to  openly  attack  the 
([ueen'a  extravagance,  and  contented  himself  with  trying  to 
arrange  the  system  on  which  loans  wei^e  raised.  This  he 
did  a<lmirably.  His  personal  acquaintance  with  the  chief 
French  and  English  hankers  enabled  him  to  raise  money 
at  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  had  been  possible  before,  and 
he  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  fund  the  floating  debt. 
Hut  however  he  might  try  to  steer  clear  of  unpalatable 
truths  which  might  hurt  the  royal  ears,  he  had  to  insist  on 
some  retroHcliuients,  and,  like  Turgot,  was  dismis.scd  by  the 
infiucnce  of  Marie  Antoinette.  When  out  of  office  he  em- 
ployed hiiii.'yU'  in  drawing  up  and  publishing  his  famous 
"  C'jmpte  Kendu."  This  was  simply  the  balance-sheet  of 
P'rance,  and  however  much  he  may  have  falsified  many  items, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  gave  a  very  correct  description 
on  the  whole  of  the  amount  of  the  revenue  of  France,  and  of 
how  utterly  it  must  necessarily  fail  to  meet  the  expenses. 
Calonne,  who  succeeded  Necker  after  an  interval,  was  a  very 
pleasant  financial  minister  for  the  court.  His  idea  was  above 
all  things  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  thus  get  plenty  of 
cradit.     He  did   keep  up  appeaiauces,  much   to  the  delight 
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of  the  queen  and  courtiers,  and  when  he  had  exceeded  his 
credit  he  left  France  with  a  much  larger  yearly  deficit  than 
Necker  had  bequeathed  to  him.  Brienne  continued,  with 
less  ability  and  smaller  knowledge,  to  imitate  Calonne ;  but 
eventually,  like  Necker  and  Turgot,  he  had  to  insist  on 
retrenchment.  When  Necker  returned  to  office  in  1788,  the 
States-General  had  been  universally  demanded,  and  he  hoped 
he  would  be  able  to  secure  from  the  States-General  means 
for  setting  the  balance-sheet  of  France  right  What  political 
ideas  he  might  have  entertained  have  been  noticed,  but  his 
desire  for  the  States-General  was  directed  rather  by  a  wish 
to  prove  himself  a  miraculous  financier  than  a  great  political 
reformer.  He  convinced  the  king  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  an  appearance  of  retrenchment  in  order  to  give  an 
appearance  of  economy,  and  the  king  agreed,  on  March  24,^ 
1789,  in  the  midst  of  the  elections,  to  abolish  the  post  of 
grand-falconer  of  France,  and  to  discharge  forty-two  valets. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  on  May  6,  Necker 
had  declared  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  States-General 
had  been  called  was  to  relieve  the  existing  financial  distress, 
and  he  horrified  the  members  of  the  Assembly  by  informing 
them  to  what  an  extent  the  deficit  had  grown.  In  1786  the 
income  of  the  State  had  been  computed  at  357  millions  of 
livres,  and  its  expenditure  at  442  millions,  to  which  must  be 
added  twenty-seven  millions  of  pensions  and  seventy-two 
millions  of  arrears  from  the  year  before,  making  a  total 
discrepancy  of  184  millions,  or,  in  other  words,  showing  that 
the  income  for  that  year  only  met  two-thirds  of  the  expensea 
The  administration  of  Brienne  had  not  improved  matters,  and 
Necker  had  to  announce  a  yearly  deficit  of  125  millions  of 
livres  without  calculating  arrears,  in  spite  of  Brienne's  procla- 
mation of  partial  bankruptcy  on  August  16,  1788,  by  which 
all  debts  of  the  State,  pensions  and  pay,  were  to  be  paid  only 
three-fifths  in  money,  and  two-fifths  in  notes  of  the  Caisse 
d'Escompte.  The  most  striking  point  in  Necker's  speech 
is  the  complacent  manner,  in  which  he  looks  upon  the  deficitb 

»  B.M.— Tracts,  28  d.  2,  No.  1, 


He  ^nitTi^  to  h&ve  tboc^t  thai  it  eoold  be  tmaUy  aiet  wifl 
aoj  p&nicuUr  effurt  on  aoy  tmc't  part.     Tbe  priTifeged  n 
vrT':  td  pay  tiie  tailte  for  the  ^itare.  tbe  kinx  wu  tit  i}~ 
a  ft-w  itiore  valetH.  «&•!  »1]  vroald  b«  w<di     BfloasB  the  £ 
.-r&l  acted  in  hannooy  with  the  kioz.  ibe  n»ti>]aml  4 


wouM  ti«  iBbtorcd.  and 
the  »i<J  onea  liqaittatad. 
the  a^fMlote  refatal  of 
with  n-^anl  to  th«  finaa 
Xi.-cker,   inste^'l  oC   imp 
cre-lit  and  Necker's  ho\ 
France  were    far  too  b> 
p'rlitlcal  stm^le  betwee 
tioQ  t/i  tbe  tinaiKuU  em 
Baatille  had  definitely 
Tlie  fi-i7rees  of  Aiii^tisi  t 
the  ol'i  means  of  revenu€ 


I  oottVl  be  «a>-ilT  raised  i 
enta  of  Hay  and  Jane,  i 
■GeoenJ  to  pai«  any  c 
lay  any  attention  to 
jnite  destroyed  th«  Sti 
Aasemhiy  anil  the  peopta  4M 
ged  in  walcbii^  the  graal^l 
rve  onleis  to  pay  any  bUoim 
H  nntil  the  captore  of  tJiu 
the  atatos  of  the  ABaemfa^n 
liKi  cir^^tually  destr\ved  m-iist  of 
Tlie  alH)liiion  of  tithca,  as   has 


Ijeen  sai'l,  only  beni;fite<l  the  landed  proprietors,  but  did 
not  htip  the  State,  thou^'h  the  Abl>^  Sieves  had  advocated 
that  tlie  titlies  should  l>e  rdleemcl  by  the  landowners.  On 
Au;rust  4  not  only  Were  tithes  abolished,  but  pretty  nearly  all 
the  cu-toiriH  duties  on  which  the  State  had  depended  were 
also  abolished.  The  gabelie  and  the  system  of  the  intem&l 
custoici-houses  were  bound  to  go,  and  something  had  to  be 
done  iniuiedialely  if  any  money  was  to  be  raised  for  the 
current  expenses  of  government  On  August  7  Necker 
informed  the  Assembly  that  hardly  any  taxes  had  been 
paid  for  the  last  three  months.  In  the  month  of  June,  in  the 
heat  of  till;  strujrgle  between  the  ordei-s,  the  A.ssenibly  had 
'leelared  that  all  taxes  should  Ije  paid  provisionally  until 
the  A^.seulbly  had  time  tu  legislate  upon  them.  But  the 
people  dimply  refuseil  to  pay  taxes  which  had  no  longer  the 
weiglit  of  law  in  tliuir  favour  and  which  were  no  longer 
ctillccteil  by  main  force,  and  the  state  of  the  treasury  was 
worse  than  ever.  Xeeker,  theicforc,  proposed  that  the 
AsHcmbly  should  allow  him  to  raise  a  loan  of  thirty  niillions 
of  livrey  at  five  per  cent.     The  Assembly  changed  the  rate  to 
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four  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  the  loan  was  taken  up.  Three 
weeks  afterwards,  on  August  29,  Necker  asked  for  a  loan  of 
eighty  millions  at  five  per  cent,  but  only  thirty-three  millions 
were  subscribed.  It  \«  as  obvious  that  the  credit  of  the  State  had  ' 
entirely  disappeared,  and  that  the  system  of  loans  had  failed. 
Necker  then,  knowing  it  was  impossible  to  raise  taxes, 
practically  gave  up  taking  any  trouble,  and  as  the  enthusiasm 
which  greeted  his  return  had  entirely  evaporated,  he  did 
nothing  for  some  time.  During  the  month  of  September  the 
State  subsisted  chiefly  on  patriotic  gifts,  which  included  not 
only  the  magnificent  present  of  100,000  livres  from  the  Due 
de  Charost-B^thune  and  of  the  royal  plate,  but  also  the 
jewellery  of  many  great  ladies  of  Paris,  down  to  the  very 
smallest  gifts  of  little  silver  ornaments.  The  members  of 
the  Assembly  gave  up  their  silver  shoe-buckles,  and  deter- 
mined for  the  future  they  would  only  wear  paste:  But  the 
goveiimient  of  the  State  could  not  be  carried  on  by  such 
means,  and  on  September  29  Necker  came  dt^wn  to  the 
Assembly  and  demanded  a  grant  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  or 
one  quarter  of  all  incomes,  which,  if  it  could  have  been  collected 
at  once  on  a  proper  valuation,  would,  though  an  extreme 
measure,  have  given  a  sufiicient  sum  to  the  State  to  have 
carried  on  the  government.  But  Necker  added  to  his  pro- 
position that  the  tax  should  be  pa3'able  any  time  within 
three  years  on  the  taxpayer's  own  valuation,  clauses  which 
effectually  destroyed  the  chances  of  any  considerable  sum 
being  collected  at  once.  Ridiculous  as  the  scheme  was  with 
these  additions,  Mirabeau  supported  it,  and  when  other  deputies 
were  loud  in  their  opposition,  he  rose  and  said,  "  The  case 
is  desperate,  and  something  must  be  done.  Nobody  has 
proposed  any  other  measura  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
a  good  one,  but  since  there  is  no  better  in  the  field  I  will 
support  it."  After  this  speech  the  motion  was  carried,  but 
such  a  tax  naturally  produced  next  to  nothing ;  and  in  October, 
1789,  the  expedient  of  taking  possession  of  the  estates  of  the 
clergy  was  proposed  by  Talleyrand.  The  excited  debates 
which  preceded  the  carrying  of  the  motion  on  November  2 
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have  been  described,  and  it  was  then  decided  that  the  propert; 
of  the  Church  belonged  to  the  nation.  These  abstract  motion 
would  not  produce  money,  and  Necker  continued  to  borro\ 
from  the  Caisse  d'Eseompte,  which  he  had  himself  establishes 
and  which  had  lent  money  to  theState  during  the  last  yeai 
and  as  his  sole  idea  of  " 
proposed  in  "' 


raa  to  raise  loans,  the  ministe 
)  whole  collection  of  the  taxe 
<he  CaLsse  d'Eseompte  in  con 
Mirabeau  opposed  this  pre 
simply  hand  over  the  govern 
liase  d'Eseompte,  and  propose* 
Id  be  issued  on  th«  security  c 
cer's  motion  should  be  rejectee 
idea  of  amg'wiXs,  and  the  ide 
'st  suggested  to  Mirabeau  V 
frifn.h,  who  had  a  thnroud 


slioulil  be  handiKl  o^ 
sideration  of  an  annu 
position,  which  he  sa 

ment  of  the  country  lo 
instead  that  paper  mo'' 
the  Cliurch  lands,  and 
In  this  speech  appear 
of  paper  money  bad  . 
Clavii^re,*  one  of  his  d 
knowledge  of  banking,  and  more  original  financial  geniu 
than  Necker.  Alirabeau  warmly  supported  the  idea  of  pape 
money,  and  believed  it  to  be  a  far  more  efRcaeious  means  o 
relieving  the  distress  of  the  State  than  perpetual  loans.  Ii 
the  beginning  of  December  the  Marquis  de  Uontesquiou,  wh 
waa  throughout  the  session  of  the  Assembly  the  reporte 
of  the  financial  committee,  of  which  the  reports  were  clue fl; 
drawn  up  byDupont  de  Nemours,  the  last  of  the  physiocrats 
brought  up  a  report  from  that  committee,  that  four  hundrec 
millions  of  livres  should  be  raised  on  the  lands  of  the  clergy 
and  on  December  19  the  sale  of  Church  lands  to  that  amoun 
wa.s  dfcreed. 

Such  was  the  Iiistory  of  the  financial  measures  of  th' 
A.sscnibly  in  ITSi),  and  naturally  the  economic  state  of  Frane 
in  ihe  month  of  December  was  far  worse  than  it  had  licen  h 
the  previous  May.  The  fanners,  indeed,  had  received  grea 
and  substantial  benetita;  the  internal  douanes  had  beei 
ahuli>!ie'l,  and  under  a  decree  proiiuscd  by  a  physiocrat 
Heuitiiult  de  Lamerville,  in  17!)i,  absolute  liberty  had  beei 
given  to  them  to  grow  whatever  crops  tlioy  pleased,  insteai 
1  See  vol.  L  cliaj).  iL  p.  C6. 
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of  being  dictated  to  on  the  subject  by  the  intendants ;  ^  but 
very  great  damage  on  the  other  hand  had  been  done  by  the 
anarchy  which  had  existed  ever  since  the  month  of  July.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  the  armed  peasants  to  bum  chateaux, 
but  they  further  did  serious  harm  to  the  agricultural  interest 
by  destroying  the  lords'  cattle  wherever  they  found  them. 
The  cattle  were  houghed  and  horses  destroyed  because  they 
were  the  lords',  and  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  if  they  had  been  simply  appropriated. 
The  political  excitement,  further,  had  affected  men's  liking 
for  work,  and  the  peasant  found  it  more  agreeable  to  bum 
chateaux  or  attend  political  meetings  than  to  work  in  the 
fields.  A  similar  state  of  things  existed  in  the  towns.  There 
the  workmen  had  received  great  theoretical  advantages,  but 
there  was  no  work  for  them  to  do.  In  the  present  state  of  in- 
security, no  manufacturer  or  employer  of  labour  would  spend 
his  capital  in  starting  fresh  works,  but  was  ready  to  terminate 
all  his  contracts  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  difficulty  was 
partially  met  in  Paris  and  the  larger  tovms  by  the  establish- 
ment of  State  workshops,  where  a  fixed  amount  of  wages  was 
paid ;  but  the  workmen,  naturally,  only  appeared  at  the  work- 
shops on  pay-day.  The  state  of  insecurity  was  paralyzing 
capital,  as  Mirabeau  perceived,  and  it  made  him  wish  to 
establish  as  soon  as  possible  some  order  in  the  French  finances. 
Another  difficulty  was,  even  at  this  early  date,  beginning  to 
appear ;  the  6migr63  took  with  them  out  of  the  country  all  the 
money  they  could  get  hold  of  in  specie,  and  even  the  bour- 
ixcois  and  bankers,  who  did  not  emigrate,  felt  it  safer  to  have 
their  valuables  in  foreign  banks,  and  especially  in  London. 
The  smaller  bourgeois,  too,  began  to  show  a  tendency  to  bury 
their  money  instead  of  lending  it  to  the  State,  or  extending 
their  operations  with  it,  and  a  serious  difficulty  was  fore- 
shadowed at  this  early  date.  It  was  this  scarcity  of  specie  which 
Mii-abeau,  on  the  advice  of  Clavifere,  proposed  to  meet  by  the 
issue  of  paper  money. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  additional  expense 

^  Lavergne,  Xe«  jSeonomistcM  fran^is,  pp.  87, 88. 
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incurred  1^  the  goTemment,  when  it  ia  mentioned  that  Paris 
t>|)ent  360,0(10  livres  a  month  upon  her  public  wort-nhops,  and 
tlu-re  had  to  be  lent,  in  the  months  of  January  and  Fvbniary, 
17i)0,  no  lefts  than  17,000.000  livres  with  which  to  btiy  ewn. 
Fiona  a  financial  point  of  view,  lending  money  for  the  pur- 
c!i!\«  of  cot-Q  was  sir  lately  unjii.st,  for  it  prscti- 

Gilly  made  the  hunes  iport  the  working  classes: 

but,  for  political  rea  itry  and  the  Assembly  did 

not  dare  to  refuse  to  s  much  com  as  she  asked 

for.     This  necessity  fc  Iwl  Paris  had  been  recog- 

nized ever  since  Ju'"  y,  the  new  mayor,  declared 

it  impossible  to  prei  as  from  rising  in  inaarrec- 

tion  unless  he  was  at  hem  with  cheap  bread,  and 

a  committee  was  app'  6tel  de  Ville,  the  sole  duties 

of  which  wfie  to  pi  I  sell  it  to  the  bakers  at  a 

li>w  rate.  When  it  is  reraemhercd  that  this  conmnittee  con- 
sistfil. not  of  expoiienced  men,  but  principally  of  politicans  like 
Bailly.  who  six  months  bnforo  never  dreamed  of  public  duties, 
ilitTo  can  lit;  no  wonder  that  the  money  which  they  obtained, 
with  great  dilHenlty,  from  Ner-ker  was  wasted.  They  purchased 
wh'-at  bv  mean.t  of  corn-brokers  in  Engiaml  and  Germany,  and 
in  the  re.st  of  France,  and  the  natural  result  of  their  doing  so 
was  to  send  up  the  price  of  wheat  considerably.  Sometimes 
the  provincial  town."!,  which  were  capitals  of  large  agricultural 
districts,  oliji-'cted  to  part  with  their  corn,  and  thus  reduce 
themsflves  to  famine,  anil  the  populace  of  Provins,  for  instance,' 
with  the  help  of  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  arrested  two  electors 
of  Paris,  who  had  come  to  buy  their  com,  in  August,  1789,  and 
only  released  them  on  the  approach  of  eight  hundred  national 
guards  from  Paris.  Tlie  result  of  this  policy  was  that  the 
provincial  cities  were  not  likely  to  try  to  provide  for  them- 
selves when  they  saw  how  easily  Paris  could  get  assistance  by 
the  threat  of  riots,  and  it  became  rather  an  advantage  for  a 
town  to  have  a  lan^e  number  of  rioters  and  starving  work- 
people. The  State  lia.l  to  pay  for  ail  this;  the  State  had 
to  compensate  the  nobility  for  the  feudal  rights  which  had 
>  IliiOtnre  lU  Proviii*,  by  FJlii  Bour-iutlol,  voL  u.  p.  320.    Provins :  1839. 
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been  abolished;  the  State  had  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
court,  and  also  enoimous  interest  on  all  its  loans;  and  the 
State  was  applied  to  for  money  in  every  difficulty.  How, 
then,  was  the  State  to  get  money  ? 

The  sale  of  the  Church  lands  was  the  solution  proposed  by 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly.  Elaborate  calculations  were 
made  that  the  whole  debt  of  France  could  be  paid  if  this 
proposition  was  at  once  adopted.  But  errors  abounded  in 
these  calculations.  The  property  of  the  Church  was  computed 
to  yield  70  millions  of  livres  a  year,  and  this,  at  thirty-three 
years'  purchase,  was  calculated  to  produce  a  lump  sum  of 
2310  millions  of  livres.  The  deputies  then  went  on  to  discuss 
what  should  be  done  with  the  2310  millions,  and  particularly 
with  the  surplus,  after  paying  otf  the  national  debt  The 
most  important  errors  in  this  calculation  were,  that  of  the 
70  millions  of  annual  income,  20  millions  belonged  to  schools 
and  hospitals,  which  it  had  been  unanimously  agreed  must  be 
maintained,  and  that  even  the  other  50  millions  were  not 
worth  anything  like  thirty-three  years'  purchasa  The  Church 
property  was  not  all  land ;  much  of  it  was  in  State  paper, 
debts,  mortgages,  and  similar  kinds  of  property,  which  were 
now  of  very  little  value,  and  even  the  value  of  what  lands 
there  were  could  not  be  kept  to  such  a  price  when  a  very 
large  amount  was  at  once  thrown  into  the  market.  But  the 
ordinary  laws  of  political  economy  were  quite  unknown  to  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly,  which  was  quite  prepared  to  vote  a 
yearly  budget  of  134  millions  of  livres  for  maintaining  the 
Church,  in  addition  to  16  millions  as  compensation  to  monks 
nuns,  Jesuits,  and  members  of  other  religious  corj)orations,  and 
yet  believed  it  was  making  a  good  bargain.  On  March  6 
Necker  came  down  to  the  Assembly,  and  stated  that  he  would 
need  250  millions  for  the  coming  year's  expenses,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  revenue,  and  also  told  the  Assembly  that  the 
Church  lands  were  not  selling  at  all  well.  In  fact,  every  one 
who  wanted  to  purchase  land  hoped  that  by  waiting  he  would 
get  it  much  cheaper,  if  not  have  it  granted  to  him  for  nothing 
at  alL    Mmnwhilo  the  peasants  and  small  farmers  were  squat- 


tin^  on  the  lands  of  the  Church  and  of  the  noblesse,  and  t&ktaj 
pu^sc^ion  of  them  without  any  title,  or  p&ying  any  renL 

On  March  10  Bailly  came  down  to  the  Assembly,  and  said 
that  the  city  of  Paris  was  willing  to  purchase  the  CTiurcb 
{jroperty  within  its  walls,  estimated  at  14U  millions  of  li%Tes 


aining40u]iltioDs  wuuld  build 
l&l  Assembly.    This  waa  rattiei 

of  the  Assembly;  but  it  V&t 
>f  Paris  should  be  allowed  tc 
h  property,  and  should  receive 

the  sale  for  its  own  use.  Thif 
jtting  rid  of  the  Church  prO- 
"esi'lved  that  the  400  million^ 
1  to  be  sold  in  the   previoui 

in  the  same  manner,  and  that 
worth  of  paper  mnncv,  to  hi 


for  100  millions,  and  " 
a  beautiful  pal&c<!  for 
too  much  even  for  the 
decreed  that  the  mun. 
undertake  the  sale  of 
one-sixteenth  of  the  p 
suL-mcd  a  convenient 
l«rty,  and  on  March 
worth  which  had  bei 
December  should  be  i 
at  tile  same  time  400  miiiio 

redeuiiiui  \>y  llii-s  sali>,  sliouM  Ix'  \^>m-d  uu<W  tli^^  title 
asKiguats.  'i'liuy  were  int*;ndtjJ  by  Mirabeau  and  Claviure  tc 
act  as  bankii'ites,  and  none  were  to  be  of  less  value  tlinn 
fitly  livres.  In  April  tlie  .tVssciiibly  further  agreed  to  take  ovci 
tiie  debts  of  the  Church,  amounting  to  14!)  uiillions  of  livres, 
and  it  became  obvious  that,  as  the  Cliurch  was  also  to  have  a 
Imdgut  of  I'ii  millions,  it  would  make  a  good  profit  by  getting 
rid  of  its  pruperty.  In  Apiil  the  as,siguata  were  acci>rdinglji 
issued,  and  tliu  stipulated  portion  of  Church  property  handed 
over  to  the  muiiicipalitita,  and  it  was  soon  perceived  tha* 
they  <Ud  not  intend  to  sell  the  Church  lands  at  the  best  vaiut 
lor  tlie  ytate,  but  in  tlie  inost  profitable  manner  for  themselves 
Tliey  sold  the  lands  which  they  had  taken  over,  and  it  is  t( 
be  noticeil  tliat  tlie  first  400  millions'  worth  of  Church  propertj 
dispused  of  cousi.steJ  entirely  of  land,  at  a  very  low  price,  and 
gave  possession  as  soon  as  one  small  instalment  had  been  paid 
ruyinent  was  al«o  allowed  to  be  nia<le  to  the  municipalities  ir 
a.'isi'juats,  whicli  were  received  at  tlieir  nominal  value,  aiie 
every  reason  was  tlicrelbi-e  given  for  speculators  to  try  U 
dupitciate  them,  and  to  such  etieet  did  they  work,  that  by  thi 
mouth  of  May,  I7tl0,  assignatii  were  alreatly  depreciated  ter 
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per  cent  By  the  month  of  August,  1790,  there  was  again  no 
more  money  in  the  treasury,  but  plenty  of  municipal  obliga- 
tions ;  for  the  municipalities  did  not  pay  the  treasury  in  cash 
for  the  Church  lands  they  received,  but  in  bonds  issued  by 
themselves,  which  they  did  not  intend  to  pay.  The  Church 
property  which  had  been  sold  was  itself  speedily  depreciated 
in  value ;  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the  purchaser,  as  soon  as  ho 
had  paid  his  first  instalment,  either  in  assignats  or  some  old 
depreciated  State  paper,  to  cut  down  the  timber  on  his  new 
estate  and  get  as  much  immediate  profit  out  of  it  as  possible 
before  the  second  instalment  became  due,  at  which  time  he 
disappeared  and  went  to  buy  more  Church  property  in  a  distant 
province.  To  such  an  extent  had  this  spirit  extended,  that  it 
was  a  common  thing  for  the  purchasers  of  houses  belonging  to 
the  Church,  in  towns,  to  pull  them  down  immediately  and  sell 
the  material  for  building  purposes,  by  which  they  made  a 
good  profit  before  the  second  instalment  became  due.  During 
the  summer  of  1790  many  large  fortunes  were  made  by  skilful 
speculations  in  Church  property,  and  the  French  became  a 
nation  of  gamblers. 

When  Necker  informed  the  Assembly  of  the  condition  of 
the  treasury  in  August,  he  announced  the  fact  in  his  usual 
calm  manner,  and  stated  that  the  sale  of  the  Church  lands  had 
produced  next  to  nothing,  but  that  he  hoped  it  would  finally 
produce  a  great  deal,  and  made  no  suggestion  as  to  the  future. 
Mirabeau,  instigated  as  usual  by  Claviere,  came  to  the  rescue. 
He  said  that  in  such  an  extremity  recourse  must  be  had  to 
Herculean  expedients.  There  was  no  advantage  in  getting 
small  sums  of  money  and  spending  them,  and  allowing  the 
national  debt  to  increase  unchecked.  Something  must  be 
done  at  once,  and  he  proposed  that  eight  hundred  millions- 
worth  more  of  assignats  should  be  immediately  issued  under 
certain  regulations.  A  decree  must  first  be  passed  that  there 
shall  never  be  more  than  twelve  hundred  millions  of  livres  in 
assignats  in  circulation  at  once,  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
reduce  that  amount  as  quickly  as  possible.  Such  a  decree  of 
the  Assembly  was  necessary,  according  to  Mirabeau,  in  order  to 
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N,!y  e^taMishcd. 

croiitiun  of  new  a->si;^nats  w.is  opj>f)seiI  liy  Talleyrand,  who  was 
afrai'l  of  tlie  efTi-ct  of  sucli  a  swt.-e|iin^'  meaMire,  by  ttie  Ablie 
.Maury  a-i  a  matter  of  cuiii-su,  aii'l  by  Dup^-rit  de  Ni-inours,  who 
iidlil'iri;'!  the  Assemljly  to  rujeet  his  iirojiosition  ami  to  try 
to  iiialte  U]j  the  delieit  in  the  revenue  by  increased  taxation 
on  hinil.  Mirabuau  clahorati'ly  explains  and  defends  liia 
jirojeet,  and  Mii^'^'ests  how  it  might  be  carrii'd  out  in  his 
twenty-first  note  for  the  court,'  dated  September  1,  17itO. 
"We  cannot  l*e  too  tenitieil,"  lie  writes,  "at  the  prosspect  of 
banhrupt<;y.  The  iiio\t  powerful  drKjiotism  cannot  sustain  its 
shock.  .  .  .  Specie  will  not  reappear  until  the  horizon  clearB. 
To  prevent  bankrujitcy,  order  must  lie  restored  to  the  finances, 
and  [lerfect  liannony  established  between  the  Assembly  and 
tlio  fin:iTicu  ministry."  I!y  this  he  meant  that  such  an  under- 
titnndini;  should  lie  estahlislieil  between  the  minister  of  finance 
and  the  financial  committee  of  the  National  Assembly  iis  had 
been  establisheil  Ijetween  the  minister  fur  foi-eign  afl'airs  and 
himself  as  reporter  of  the  diplomatic  committee.  "  Necker," 
he  continued,  "  will  never  direct  the  great  operation  of  issuing 
I  Carrc»iii>iuiin<x  etitre  Mimbtan  et  La  Monk,  vcL  i.  pp.  397-401. 
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assignats  as  it  ought  to  be  directed.  He  did  not  conceive  the 
idea  of  them ;  he  is  determined  to  oppose  them,  and  he  is  no 
longer  acting  in  harmony  with  the  Assembly.  He  no  longer 
governs  public  opinion.  He  was  expected  to  do  miracles,  but 
he  could  not  break  away  from  routine;  his  pride  and  his 
prejudices  have  led  him  astray.  His  foresight  never  extends 
beyond  a  single  month."  Necker,  therefore,  he  tells  the  king, 
must  resign,  and  a  new  arrangement  must  be  entered  into  at 
the  finance  ministry.  Then  he  passes  to  the  general  question, 
and  asks,  "  Is  it  possible  to  answer  for  the  success  of  assig- 
nats ?  One  can  answer  for  nothing  in  a  country  like  France, 
a  prey  to  many  conflicting  passions  and  prejudices.  .  .  .  An 
administrator  must  be  found  who  will  devote  himself  to  the 
expedient  of  assignats  so  entirely  as  to  be  ready  to  expose 
himself  to  the  danger  of  failure.  I  only  know  one  man  who 
would  do  this,  the  author  of  assignats — Clavifere."  Clavifere, 
he  suggested,  should  become  director  of  assignats ;  for  he  be- 
lieved in  them,  and  would  certainly  do  his  best  to  make  them 
a  financial  success.  Mirabeau's  motion,  in  spite  of  much  open 
opposition  and  the  secret  opposition  of  Necker,  was  eventually 
carried,  mainly  through  the  hearty  support  of  the  Marquis  de 
Montesquieu,  the  reporter  of  the  financial  committee. 

The  natural  result  was  that  Necker  resigned  on  September 
10,  and  left  France  unregretted.  He  is  a  strange  instance 
of  the  sort  of  man  who  gains  popularity  in  quiet  times  and 
loses  it  in  times  of  revolution.  In  the  July  of  1789  there 
was  no  more  popular  man  in  France  than  Jacques  Necker ; 
the  news  of  his  dismissal  caused  the  capture  of  the  Bastille. 
He  was  venerated  throughout  the  country,  and  believed  to  be 
the  only  man  who  could  make  good  the  deficit  which  he  had  been 
the  first  to  reveal  to  the  people  of  France.  Now,  in  September, 
1790,  he  left  France  without  a  word  of  regret  from  a  single 
person.  He  had  shown  himself  unable  to  rise  to  the  situation, 
unable  to  devise  expedients  in  an  emergency,  and  quite  devoid 
of  any  original  genius  as  a  financier.  Again  and  again  Mirabeau 
had  shown  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  it  was  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  arrange  the  finances ;  but  Necker  was  too  puffed  up  with 
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conceifc  and  too  utterly  devoid  of  any  eapadty  to  perceive  tbs 
greatness  of  Mirabeau.  He  was  succeeded,  not,  as  MJrat<eai| 
liad  suggeflted,  by  Clavitire,  but  by  Lambert,  who  did  notbls^ 
in  particular,  and  reeigned  after  a  month  in  office. 

Besides  discussing  the  great  finaneia3  crises  of  September 
and  Decemlwr,  176"  — ''  *' — ""  "nd  August,  1700,  it  is  ne 
sary  to  examine  bi  rees  of  the  Assembly  vhick 

affected  the  finance!:  tant  of  all.  the  hated  gabell^ 

and  the  vvinc  and  s  ^re  aboli^ed  on  the  inotiM 

of  Dupont  de  Nome  ;  on  behalf  of  the  &uuiciaL 

committee,  and  excii  leral  were  attacked.   Strang) 

to  say,  the  system  ol  laiotained,  and  in  Septembei; 

1790,  one  for  ten  n  a  was  drawn.     It  can  banlly 

be  wondered  at,  hon  is  remembered  that  a  spirtt 

of  universal  gamblii  i  upon  Francei.     The  dniil 

which  the  city  of  Pann  mime  upon  the  troasui-y  still  con- 
tinued, and  it  has  been  estimated  that  no  less  than  seventy-five 
millions  of  livres  were  lent  to  Paris  by  the  State  and  spent 
on  the  parcha.se  of  com  ;  but  the  people  of  Paris  were  never 
satisfied,  and  the  provinces  were  extremely  jealous  of  the 
assistance  given  to  the  capital.  Another  mistake  of  the 
As.'icinbly,  or  perhaps  of  the  treasury,  was  in  issuing  five-franc 
assiguatn,  in  spite  of  the  decree  that  they  should  never  be  under 
fifty  livres  in  value.  This  measure  was  quite  eficctive  in 
depriving  France  of  small  silver  and  even  copper  coins,  just  as 
the  isaue  of  the  larger  a.ssignats  had  driven  away  gold,  but  had 
given  very  little  assistance  to  the  treasui-y.  The  result  was 
that  even  the  workmen  were  now  paid  for  their  daily  laltour 
in  paper  money,  and  that  specie  was  more  than  ever  hidden 
away  or  buried  until  as.sigiiats  should  be  still  further  depre- 
ciated. On  the  whole,  the  year  1790  closed  very  glooiuily  from 
a  financial  point  of  view,  and  there  was  every  probability  that 
17II1  would  be  signalized  by  a  further  issue  of  a-ssignats,  in 
s[iite  of  all  the  arguments  of  Mirabeau  in  the  previous  August, 

The  economical  condition  of  France  alter  these  violent 
measures  was  not  much  worse  at  the  eud  of  1700  than  it  had 
been  in  1789,  for  however  much  the  State  had  eutlered.  indi- 
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viduals  in  the  country  had  distinctly  profited.  A  large  amount 
of  land  had  changed  hands,  and  there  was  the  inevitable 
appearance  of  an  increase  in  trade,  which  is  always  perceptible 
after  a  large  issue  of  paper  money.  But  the  appearance  was 
only  factitious,  for  when  it  is  felt  that  the  value  of  paper 
varies  from  day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour,  business  must 
take  a  more  or  less  speculative  character.  Paper  money  only 
maintains  its  value  when  there  is  a  general  belief  that  it  can 
be  exchanged  readily  at  a  moment's  notice  for  specia  The 
moment  it  ceases  to  be  so  exchangeable  it  ceases  in  value. 
The  example  in  England  of  the  forced  currency  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
proves  that  it  is  possible  for  paper  money  to  maintain 
ninety  per  cent,  of  its  nominal  value  even  when  specie  cannot 
be  obtained  on  demand.  But  then  there  must  be,  as  there  was 
in  England,  a  firm  conviction  that  even  if  the  specie  cannot 
be  obtained  on  demand,  there  is  good  security  in  the  policy  of 
the  government  that  full  value  will  ultimately  be  obtained ; 
and  such  security  was  not  felt  by  the  people  of  France.  The 
abolition  of  feudal  dues  and  of  the  internal  custom-houses 
had  had  a  great  economical  effect  on  the  northern  part  of 
France,  and  especially  on  Paris.  Much  land  had  hitherto  been 
kept  in  pasture  to  escape  the  heavy  duties  on  wheat;  but 
now  that  the  price  of  wheat  was  high,  and  the  douanes 
abolished,  every  peasant  and  small  farmer  had  his  plot  of  arablo 
land.  Such  arable  land  could  not  be  expected  to  yield  a  good 
crop,  even  after  a  large  amount  of  labour,  in  the  first  year,  and 
the  result  was  that  numbers  of  the  peasants  sincerely  regretted 
that  they  had  exchanged  their  good  cattle  for  weak  wheat. 
In  the  south  of  France  it  was  rather  the  abolition  of  the  wine 
tax  which  had  afiectcd  the  peasant.  Every  peasant  had  a 
mania  for  growing  vines,  as  he  has  to  the  present  day,  be- 
cause they  are  not  difficult  to  keep  in  oider,  and  extremely 
profitable  in  a  good  year.  The  south  of  France  therefore  came 
nearly  entirely  under  vines  towards  the  end  of  1790,  and  such 
vines  grown  on  bad  soil,  planted  at  the  wrong  season,  and 
ignorantly  managed,  naturaJly  produced  but  little  profit  to  the 


peaaanfc  for  the  fii-st  year.  Theae  are  but  iiwtanoes  of  thegqij 
eciiiioraic  changes  produced  in  the  country  by  the  aboUtioo^^ 
iiitoi-naJ  customs  duties,  and  though,  of  course,  they  weat|| 
far,  yet  they  wure  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  peaaij 
thought  it  was  better  to  grow  poor  wheat  or  cultivate  po 
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He  was  a  man  of  fifty  in  1780  ;  a  manVhal  i 
c<imp  in  the  army,  though  he  had  not  served  in  America;  i 
academician,  though  no  great  phUusopher ;  a  playwright  ai 
a  favourite  in  the  salons  of  I'aria;  and,  above  all,  he  filli 
the  office  of  first  equerry  to  Monsieur,  the  Comte  de  Provenf 
and  was  one  of  that  prince's  most  trusted  friends,  and  supposi 
to  advocate  his  views  in  the  Assembly.  He  came  of  a  fami 
of  old  noblesse  in  the  Purigord,  which  must  not  be  confoundi 
with  that  of  the  great  philosopher  Montesquieu,  who  belong! 
to  a  parliamentary  family  of  Bordeaux,  and  he  was  horn 
Paris  in  1739.  He  was  brought  up  at  court  with  the  roy 
chiklren,  ami,  after  a  few  years'  service  in  the  household  trooj 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Regiment  du  Vai^seau  at  the  aj 
of  twenty-two,  and  in  1771  first  equerry  to  Monsieur.  Th 
situation  at  court  gave  him  position,  and  he  soon  niarle  hims( 
a  leputation  in  the  salons  of  Paris  as  a  society  poet,  and  pr 
duced  a  comedy,  "  Le  Minutioux,"  at  the  Comi^die  Fran9aif 
in  1777.  In  1780  he  was  promoted  niarechal  de  camp,  and 
1784  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ohoi 
and  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  Fran<,'aise,  In  1789  1 
began  to  take  a  part  in  politics,  made  himself  conspicuous 
the  electoral  assembly  of  the  noblesse  of  the  bailliage  of  l^leau 
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where  he  proposed  that  the  noblesse  should  surrender  its 
privileges  in  matters  of  taxation.^  He  was,  however,  beaten 
there  by  D'Aguesseau,  but  was  eventually  elected  a  deputy  by 
the  noblesse  of  Paris,  when  his  brother,  the  Abb^  de  Montes- 
quiou-F&ensac,  was  elected  by  the  clergy  of  the  capital.  From 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  States-Qeneral  he  showed 
the  liberal  principles  he  had  learnt  at  the  court  of  Monsieur, 
and  as  a  fluent  speaker  he  soon  won  the  ear  of  the  Assembly 
after  the  union  of  the  three  orders.  He  did  not  know 
anything  at  all  about  political  econoniy,  but  was  so  ready 
to  speak  on  financial  subjects  that  he  was  at  once  elected  on 
the  financial  committee  of  the  Assembly,  when  it  was  insti- 
tuted in  July,  1789,  and  by  it  he  was  for  the  same  reason 
soon  appointed  its  reporter.  Without  any  fixed  opinions  of  his 
own,  he  was  ready  to  expound  the  ideas  of  the  committee  in 
well-chosen  words,  and  soon  acquired  a  great  reputation  as  a 
financier.  That  a  grand-seigneur  of  liberal  ideas,  indeed,  and 
a  cultivated  mind,  should  be  chosen  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
Assembly  on  the  great  question  of  finance  is  yet  another  proof 
of  the  straits  to  which  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  reduced 
by  the  fact  that  the  special  qualifications  of  the  deputies  were 
not  known  by  previous  experience.  The  Marquis  de  Montes- 
quieu's success  made  him  ambitious,  and,  after  the  fiight  to 
Varennes,  he  resigned  his  equerryship  and  threw  in  his  lot 
with  the  popular  party.  He  received  his  reward,  and,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  was  appointed  general  com- 
manding at  Lyons,  and  in  that  capacity  he  invaded  and 
conquered  Savoy  in  September,  1792. 

Pierre  Samuel  Dupont,  generally  known  as  Dupont  de 
N  emours,  was  a  man  of  the  same  age  as  the  Marquis  de  Mon- 
tesquiou,  but  he  made  his  reputation  as  a  political  economist 
and  a  physiocrat  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  had  written  his  first  economical  articles  in  1765, 
and  had  edited  the  EphimSi^idea  du  Citoyeny  the  organ  of  the 
physiocrats,  from  1768  to  1772.     He  had  been  in  ofiice  with 

^  Histoire  de  Mtawc  et  du  pays  MddaU,  by  A.  CanO|  pp.  394^  395. 
Meaux:  1865. 


his  friend  Turgot  in  177+,  and  had  been  disgraced  with  hir 
and  had  then  lived  by  bis  pen  until  Vergcnnea,  who  knew  h 
Value  and  his  groat  reputation  as  a  political  economist  abrow 
Buli.-cted  him  to  draw  up  the  hasea  of  the  commercial  treat 
with  England  with  Dr.  Button,  the  English  representativ 
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embly  when  parties  bc^an  t 
,wo  chambers  and  the  suspei 
E])eaklng  on  political  questioa 
;,  on  which  he  was  recognize 
ght«d  with  the  opportunity  < 
9  into  practice,  and  eloquentl 
uio  abolition  of  the  gabi^lle  ;  bii 
:t,  Dupimt  was  no  statesman,  and  h 


violently  opposed  Mirabeau's  schemes  in  August,  171)0,  wliic 
bo  looked  upon  with  the  eyes  of  a  physiocrat  and  not  of 
politician.  Hia  subsequent  career  was  long  and  eventfu 
After  becoming  a  royalist  journalist,  be  was  hidden  during  th 
Teri'or  in  the  Observatoiy  of  Paris  by  the  great  astronome 
Lalande ;  he  then  sat  in  the  Council  of  Ancients,  and  narrowl; 
escaped  deportation ;  after  a  sojourn  in  America,  where  h 
became  the  friend  of  Jefl'erson,  he  acted  as  president  of  th 
Chamber  of  Commerce  under  Napoleon;  and  on  the  Restoratioi 
be  again  retired  to  America,  and  died  at  Delaware  in  1817. 

Such  were  the  men  who,  with  Neckcr,  shared  the  reputa 
tionof  being  the  three  cliii;ftinancicrs  of  France.  BothDupon 
and  Montesquiou  were  decidedly  abler  men  than  Necker;  bu 
there  was  one  abler  than  any  of  them — Klirabeau  himsell 
Not  only  was  he  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  Revolution,  bu 
he  was  also  its  greatest  financier,  and  many  of  the  measure 
by  which  in  after  years  Clavifei-e  and  Cambon  gained  cretli 
are  suggested  in  Mirabeau's  notes  to  the  court.  Great  he  was 
because  he  saw  that  finance,  to  be  successful,  must  be  based  01 
the  right  understanding  of  the  coui'so  of  politics  ia  times  0 
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Hevolution.  Finance  cannot  be  separated  from  politics,  and 
for  Necker  to  attempt  to  cany  on  his  little  plans  without 
regard  to  broad  considerations  of  political  expediency  was 
utterly  ridiculoua  Mirabeau  was  unfortunately  too  occupied 
in  the  management  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  to  be 
able  to  interfere  much  with  the  finances ;  for,  great  man  as  he 
was,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  manage  every  department  of 
the  Stata  Yet  his  financial  speeches,  and  his  notes  to  the 
court  on  the  subject  of  the  finances,  will  remain  a  testimony 
that  if  he  had  not  been  the  greatest  statesman  of  his  age  he 
would  have  been  its  greatest  financier. 


THiB  f: 


JCT  jUTD   it  AVT. 


DtsafTectlon  in  the  arm) 
—The  household  , 
Tcgimcnts — The  inii 
and  the  colonial  r^ii 
of  ihe  republic  and  O 


Disproportionate  number  ofgenenS 
jroprietary  regiments — The  forei^ 
utillery — The  cavalry — The  miliiii 
g«  proportion  of  the  great  general 
either  officers  or  soldiers  in  the  oli 
royal  army — The  military  committee  of  the  Assembly— Dubois 
CranciJ  proposes  conscription — Dubois- Craned — The  new  militar 
constiliition,  its  mistakes  and  its  results — The  Marquis  de  Bouill^ 
The  affair  of  Nancy — Opinions  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the  club 
alxiut  it^DisorRanizalion  and  want  of  discipline  continue  in  th 
army — The  French  royal  navy  in  1789 — Riots  at  Toulon  and  Brest- 
Thc  naval  committee  of  the  Assembly  and  the  new  naval  constilulioi 
— Disaffection  conliiiues — The  old  royal  army  and  navy  dcstroyec 
and  the  new  schemes  abortive. 

MiRAnEAU,  a.s  haa  heon  seen,  knew  the  importanoe  for  tK 
succeaa  of  his  great  plan  of  the  co-operation  of  the  army,  bu 
he  ha*l  to  recognize  at  last,  in  September,  1790,  that  th 
Frencli  Boldicrs  could  not  be  depended  upon,  and  that,  if  th 
king  wa3  to  have  any  protection  whatever,  the  Swiss  troop 
miiist  be  formed  into  a  corps  d'annie,  ami  collected  rnutu 
the  royal  person  under  the  command  of  La  Marck.  This  wa 
practically  a  confession  on  Miralieaii's  jmrt  that  the  whole  0 
the  French  soldiery  had  ceased  to  be  loj'al,  and  had  bccom 
attached  to  the  new  principles  of  the  Revolution  instead  of  t 
the  |)erson  of  the  king.  The  di.iatfection  of  both  the  officer 
and  the  men  of  the  French  army  towards  Lonia  XVI.  datei 
Lack  to  the  administration  of  the  Comto  de  Saint-Germair 
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who  was  Minister  for  War  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign, 
from  1775  to  1777.  Saint-Germain  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
and  understood  that  if  the  French  army  was  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  armies  of  Prussia  or  Austria,  the  rigid  discipline 
which  Frederick  the  Great  had  introduced  into  Europe  must 
be  imitated  in  France.  For  this  reason  he  had  issued  an 
elaborate  system  of  field-manceuvres,  and  instituted  a  new 
drill,  which  was  extremely  oppressive  to  the  men  and  utterly 
hateful  to  the  officers,  who  had  hitherto  had  plenty  of  leisure 
in  time  of  peace ;  and  had  attempted  to  reform  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides  and  the  military  schools.  He  had  further  discontented 
the  soldiers  by  giving  their  officers  the  power  of  beating  them 
with  the  flats  of  their  swords,  and  offended  the  court  noblesse 
by  abolishing  the  Mousquetaires.and  other  bodies  of  the 
ceremonial  household  troops;  and  one  of  his  successors,  the 
Mar^chal  de  S^gur,  had  also  disgusted  the  new  noblesse  by 
an  edict  published  in  1781,  that  no  one  who  did  not  count 
sixteen  quarters  of  nobility,  or  was  not  son  of  a  knight  of 
St.  Louis,  could  hold  a  commission  in  the  army.  The  most 
distinguished  and  accomplished  young  officers,  who  might  under 
other  circumstances  have  warmly  welcomed  the  reforms  of  the 
Comte  de  Saint-Gennain,  soon  had  their  loyalty  affected  by  their 
service  in  America  during  the  War  of  Independenca  After 
serving  side  by  side  with  the  American  colonists,  who  were 
fighting  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  a  king,  they  lost  respect 
for  their  own  monarch,  and  brought  home  to  France  very 
advanced  ideas  as  to  the  obedience  they  owed  him.  This  feel- 
ing may  be  seen,  not  only  in  the  behaviour  and  attitude  of 
Lafayette,  but  in  that  of  Bochambeau,  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles, 
the  Lameths,  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  Custines,  and  all  the  officers 
who  had  served  in  America,  except  the  Vicomte  de  Mirabeau, 
In  1787  another  viijorous  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the 
new  drill  into  the  Fi  ench  army  by  the  Oomte  de  Brienne  as 
War  Minister,  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  Due  de  Guines, 
the  Comte  de  Guibert,  and  the  Comte  de  la  Marck,  who  was 
then  inspector-general  of  infantry,  and  had  carefully  studied 
the  reforms  introduced  into  the  Austrian  army  by  Marshal 

VOL.  L  2  B 
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Lacy.  These  reforms  proved  a^in  to  be  raoat  diatasteful  to 
the  ofBcei-s,  and  still  more  so  to  the  men.  In  17.SS  two  great 
camps  uf  exercise  were  formed  at  Saint-Ouier  and  at  Metz,' 
under  the  cumiiiaiid  respectively  of  the  Prince  de  Conde  and 
the  Mar^chal  de  Bntglie,  in  which  an  attempt  waa  made  to 

develop  tte  new  system  —  ■  ' acale.      In  these  camps 

the  most   mutinous  Ian  Id  by  both  officers  and 

men.     The  young  office:  the  Comte  Charles  de 

Lameth,   colonel   of   t  du   Roi,   declared    that 

Brienne,  who  waa  then  i  led  to  overthrow  French 

liberty  by  Prussian  disc  !  Comte  de  Guibert  was 

held  up  to  universal  l^he  cbief  author  of  the 

reforms.     The   men  \  itinous,   for  Frenchmen 

cannot  staml  the  aaii  veary  drill  and  minute 

regulations  afi  the  mo..  .  kns,  and  they  were  miidv 

disgusted  by  the  perpeiuai  prawe  bestowed  on  the  Swiss 
regiments  of  Sails  Samade  and  Diesbach,  which  were  the  tirst 
to  master  the  new  drill.  The  Comte  de  Guibert  felt  the  eti'ect 
of  his  unpopularity  in  the  electoral  assembly  of  the  noblesse 
at  Boui^'es,^  while  the  officers,  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves hy  their  opposition  to  the  new  military  organization, 
were  everywhere  elected  to  the  States-General. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  last  new  regulations  only  em- 
pha-sizcd  the  general  discontent  of  the  army  with  Louis  XVL, 
which  foreshadowed  the  probability  that  it  would  never 
heartily  obey  him ;  but  there  were  far  more  deep-seated  reasons 
for  its  disaffection  towards  him.  As  in  the  Chui-ch,  the  higlier 
ranks  in  the  army  were  overpaid  aud  tilled  entirely  by  the 
court  noblesse,  who  regarded  the  army  as  a  second  convenient 
institution  for  providing  incomes  for  their  younger  sous.  The 
regulation  of  the  Mar^clial  de  Segur  had  greatly  increased 
the  general  discontent  of  the  new  nobility;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  even  before  its  promulgation  mcudicrs  of 
the  poorer  nobksse,  unless  they  could  somehow  obtain  court 
iuiluence,  never  did  rise  above  the  rank  of  captain,  anil  had  to 

>  Miot  de  Melito,  Mc'.noim,  vol.  L  jip.  2-6. 

•  S«e  vol  i.  chap.  i.  p.  31. 
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retire,  after  twenty-five  years'  service,  with  the  cross  of  Saint- 
Louis  and  a  very  small  pension.  Such  a  practice  effectually 
prevented  the  promotion  of  the  officers  best  fitted  to  command 
both  regiments  and  armies,  and  if  it  had  been  pursued  under 
Louis  XIV.,  Gatinat,  to  mention  no  others  of  his  great  generals, 
would  never  have  been  a  marshal  of  France.  The  greedy 
desire  of  the  court  noblesse  to  draw  high  pay  had  brought  about 
a  ridiculous  disproportion  between  the  number  of  the  superior 
officers  and  of  the  men.  When  the  Comte  de  Saint-Qermain 
came  into  office,  there  were  no  less  than  1295  general  officers 
in  the  army,  and  though  by  1789  this  number  had  been  re^ 
duced  to  976,  there  was  even  then  no  less  than  one  general  for 
every  157  men,  and  very  few  of  these  generals  had  ever  seen 
service.  They  were  extremely  well  paid,  while  the  men  were 
only  supposed  to  receive  ten  sous  a  day,  of  which  the  greater 
part  never  reached  them.  The  French  army  in  1789  was 
divided  into  three  broad  categories,  each  managed  after  a 
different  fashion — the  household  troops,  the  proprietary  regi- 
ments, and  the  ordinary  regiments  of  the  line. 

The  Maison  du  Boi,  or  household  troops,  a  magnificent 
body  of  men,  well  paid  and  splendidly  attired,  which  had  in 
former  days  done  good  service  in  the  field,  especially  at  Det- 
tingen  and  Fontenoy,  had  become  long  before  1789  the  most 
costly  support  of  the  royal  dignity.  Louis  XVI.  had  none  of 
the  love  of  display  which  had  characterized  his  two  immediate 
predecessors,  and  had  allowed  the  reforming  war  ministers, 
the  Comte  de  Saint-Qermain  and  the  Comte  de  Brienne,  to 
suppress  four  of  the  corps,  which  had  formed  part  of  what 
were  called  the  household  troops  of  the  palace,  as  opposed  to 
the  Gardes  Franjaises  and  the  Qardes  Suisses.  The  four  sup- 
pressed corps  were  the  Mousquetaires,  divided  into  two  com- 
panies, the  grey  and  the  black,  each  consisting  of  seventeen 
officers  and  198  privates  of  noble  birth;*  the  Chevau-legers, 
commanded  by  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  with  their  gorgeous 
uniforms  of  red,  white,  and  gold,  who  used  to  accompany  the 
king's  carriage  on  ceremonial  occasions ;  the  Gendarmes  de  la 
Dubois- Craiiciy  by  Th.  liuig,  voL  L  p.  6G  note.    Paris  :  1884. 
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Gai'de,  conamimded  by  the  Prince  de  Soubise ;  and  tbe  Gardes 
de  la  Porte,  who  had  had  to  do  duty  at  the  palace  gates  during 
the  day,  commanded  by  the  Cointe  de  Vergennea.  There 
remained  only  of  the  household  troops  of  tbe  palace,  aft«r 
these  sweeping  reforms,  the  Qardes  du  Corps,  tlie  Cent  Siiisses, 
and  tbe  police  of  the  paii  ""        )lice  of  the  palace  were  an 

unpretentious  body  of  number,  commau<l<>d  by 

tbe  Marquis  de  Sourche=  rovost  of  the  palace;  and 

the  Cent  Suisses  were  moniol  corps,  comutEUided 

by  the  Due  de  Cosafi  onding  to  the  beef-eaters 

or  yeomen  of  tbe  guai  which  derived  its  origin 

from  the  Helectioa  m  XL  of  a  hundred  trusty 

Swiss  from  his  Swiss  v^  o  special  protection  of  bis 

person,  and  whose  uoifo  a    ncient  blue,  red,  and  gold 

costume  of  that  periot  arms   the   old-lashitmed 

halberta  and  partisans.  Far  more  miportint  wurv  the  Gardes 
du  Corps,  or  body-guards  of  the  king,  who  had  to  do  duty  in 
the  palace  anil  defend  the  person  of  the  king,  and  who  showed 
how  well  thuy  understood  that  duty  in  the  terrible  night  of 
October  5.  They  were  thirteen  hundred  in  number,  and  every 
private  had  to  jjrove  sixteen  quartei-s  of  nobility,  that  is,  four 
genfrations  without  a  mf^salliance,  while  the  officers  were 
chosen  from  the  most  famous  families  of  France.  The  privates 
rankled  as  sub-lieutenants  and  lieutenants  in  the  army,  and  the 
Cf)''|)(jrals  as  captains,  while  the  officers  were  all  generals. 
They  were  divided  into  four  companies,  the  Scotch,*  the  Ville- 
roy,  the  Luxembourg,  and  the  Noailies,  and  were  commanded 
in  1789  by  the  Due  d'Ayen,  the  Due  de  Guiehe,  the  Due  de 
LusenilM)urg,  and  the  Prince  de  Poix.  However  devoted  they 
might  be,  the  Gardes  du  Corps  wei'e  very  insubordinate  to  their 
officers,  and,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  Ke^■oIution,  demanded  the 
restoi'ation  toi'auk  of  a  cojjioral  who  had  been  degraded  for  pre- 
senting a  seditious  memoir.^  The  household  tronp.s  of  the  palace 
also  included  the  two  companies  of  the  Gardes  tlu  Corps  of 

>  Tht  SeoU  3feii-al-Arms<iml  [,i/e-l!vir,h  in  Frinirc.  from  their  fornui. 
ti'oii  to  tUir  final  difMlnliini,  by  W.  Forbes-T^eith.     Eiiinbiirj^h  :  1882 
'  D'Hezccijues,  Struveiiira  (fu»  I'a^i  ie  la  Cinw  de  Liruii  XVI, 
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Monsieur,  consisting  of  a  hundred  gentlemen  each,  in  a 
blue  and  i^d  uniform,  commanded  by  the  Due  de  L^vis  and 
the  Comte  de  Chabrillant;  and  the  two  companies  of  the 
Gkirdes  du  Corps  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  in  green,  commanded 
by  the  Prince  d'Hennin  and  the  Chevalier  de  Crussol,  to  which 
Jean  Paul  Marat  had  been  physician  from  1782  to  1786,  who 
did  duty  in  the  apartments  of  their  princes,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  accompany  them  out  of  doors.  Quite  distinct  from 
these  corps  of  gentlemen,  though  included  among  the  household 
troops,  were  the  two  regiments  of  the  Qardes  Fran^aises  and 
the  Qardes  Suisses.  The  Qai-des  Frangaises  had  their  barracks 
in  Paris,  and  only  sent  a  detachment  to  mount  guard  outside  the 
palace  walls  at  Versailles.  Their  chief  duty  was  to  maintain 
order  in  Paris ;  but  discipline  had  been  almost  entirely  neg- 
lected during  the  colonelcy  of  the  Mardchal  de  Biron,  who  had 
commanded  the  r^ment  ever  since  the  battle  of  Fontenoy 
in  1745.  The  officers  hardly  ever  saw  their  men,  and  had  no 
sympathy  with  them,  while  the  men  lived  as  they  liked ;  and 
Hoche,  for  instance,  was  enabled  to  eke  out  his  slender  pay 
by  drawing  water  for  the  market  gardeners,  which  he  found 
so  profitable  that  he  used  to  pay  a  comrade  to  mount  guard  in 
his  place.^  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  remedy  this  state 
of  things  by  the  Due  du  Ch&telet,  who  had  succeeded  the 
Mar^chal  de  Biron  as  colonel  of  the  regiment  in  1788 ;  but  his 
stem  and  capricious  measures  only  drove  the  men  to  mutiny, 
and  prepared  their  minds  to  play  the  great  and  important 
part  they  did  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution.^  The 
Gardes  Suisses  had  been  carefully  preserved  from  the  con- 
tamination of  life  in  Paris  by  having  their  barracks  placed 
at  Courbevoie  and  Rueil,  and  they  too  only  deserved  the  title 
of  household  troops  because  they  sent  a  detachment  to  do 
external  duty  at  the  palace  of  Versailles.  The  privates  were 
all  of  Swiss  birth,  and  were  recruited  in  Switzerland  by  the 
Swiss  officers,  who  were  descended  from  families  which  had 
been  for  generations  in  the  service  of  France,  and  who  were 

^  Rousselin  de  Saint-Albin,  Vie  de  Hoche,  p.  13 
*  See  chap.  Iy.  p.  126,  and  chap.  y.  p.  132. 
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not  permitted  to  marry  a  French  subject  without  the  royal 
pormission.  They  were  not,  however,  so  efficient  in  1789  as 
tliey  used  to  be ;  for  their  colonel,  the  General  Louis  d'ASVy, 
waa  an  old  man  in  his  seventy-sisth  year,  who  had  indeed 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Itali&n  campaign  of  1735,  in  the 
War  of  the  Au^triaa  S  *  'in  the  Seven  Yeare'  War, 

but  who  during  his  lo  of  the  regiment,  lasting 

over  twenty-two  years,  many  abuses,  especially 

with  regard  to  the  p"'  to  grow  up,  and  left  the 

active  duties  of  his  ]  tenant-colunul,  the  Baron 

de  Besenval. 

Next  to  the  hons  niatworthinesa,  and  gene- 

rally in  efficiency,  wen  iren  proprietary  regiments 

sixteen  of  infantry,  \  'ally,  five  of  hussars,  and 

four  of  dragoons,     luusf:  i^ere  some  of  those  which 

had  been  raised  by  foreign  pnncea  or  great  French  noblemen 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  had  been  bequeathed  by 
them  as  personal  property ;  but  the  tendency  in  the  eighteenth 
century  had  been  to  reduce  their  number.  The  colonels  were, 
in  the  case  of  the  foreign  regiments,  appointed  t/  the  foreign 
monarchs  who  owned  the  regiments,  or  else  were  the  proprie- 
tors themselves,  and  these  colonels  presented  a  list  of  officers 
to  the  War  OHiee  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
appointed  to  the  other  ranks  whoever  they  pleased.  The 
colonels  were  paid  a  fixed  sum  per  annum  with  which  to 
clothe  and  arm  their  men  and  obtain  recruit^  and  the  owner- 
ship of  a  regiment  was  a  very  valuable  source  of  inc<;>me, 
when  the  commissions  were  sold  and  every  possible  profit 
made.  Occasicmaliy,  however,  the  proprietors,  as  in  the  case 
of  tiie  Conite  de  la  Marck,  took  gi'oat  jiride  in  their  regiments, 
and  sj>cnt  much  money  on  them  in  obtaining  the  best  i-ecruits 
and  best  possible  equipment,  and  these  regiments  were  the 
very  best  in  France.  The  chief  proprietjirj'  ri'giments  belom;- 
ing  to  foreign  princes  were  the  Royal  Suetlois  (of  which  the 
Oomte  de  Ferson  waa  colonel),  Royal  Baviere,  Royal  Deux- 
Ponts,  Darmstadt,  and  Nassau,  and  the  most  important  of 
those    belonging    to    French    or    foreign    noblemen    were    tlie 
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Esterhazy,  Lauzun,  and  Berchiny  hussars,  the  Montmorency 
and  La  Rochefoacauld  dragoons,  and  the  infantry  regiments 
of  La  Marck,  Bouillon,  Rohan,  Dillon,  and  Noailles. 

The  household  troops  and  the  proprietary  regiments 
only  formed  a  small  portion  of  the  French  army ;  the  bulk 
of  the  infantry  and  cavalry  and  the  whole  of  the  artillery 
were  under  the  entire  control  of  the  War  Office,  and  it  is  by 
examining  them  and  their  administration  that  the  willingness 
of  the  soldiery  to  assist  and  not  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  the  Revolution  can  be  best  understood.  First  of  all,  it 
must  be  noticed  that  there  were  many  foreign  r^ments 
in  French  pay  which  were  not  proprietary  regiments,  and 
which  must  be  excepted  from  the  general  rule  that  the  army 
was  disaffected  to  the  king.  There  were  among  them  several 
German  regiments,  such  as  the  Royal  Allemand  cavalry,  and 
the  Alsace  and  Salm-Salm  infantry,  which  were  recruited 
entirely  from  Germans,  though  their  officers  were  French  and 
appointed  by  the  War  Office,  and  the  difference  of  the  language 
they  spoke  to  that  of  the  people  among  whom  they  were 
quartered  kept  them  from  joining  in  any  insurrection  against 
the  royal  authority.  The  same  argument  hardly  applies  to 
the  Swiss  regiments  of  Ch&teau-Vieux,  Diesbach,  Salis 
Samade,  Reinach,  Gastella,  and  the  rest;  but  even  amongst 
them  the  difference  of  nationality  inclined  them  to  obey 
their  officers,  and  to  take  no  part  in  politics  as  long  as  they 
were  well  treated. 

The  whole  infantry  consisted  in  1789,^  including  both 
proprietary  regiments  and  regiments  of  the  line,  but  excluding 
the  Gardes  Fran9aise8  and  Gardes  Suisses  as  forming  part  of 
the  Maison  du  Roi,  of  seventy-nine  French  and  twenty-three 
foreign  regiments,  together  with  twelve  battalions  of  light 
infantry,  under  the  name  of  Chasseurs  &  Pied,  instituted  by 
the  Comte  de  Saint-Germain.  Each  regiment  consisted  of 
two  battalions,  except  the  Regiment  du  Roi,  which  contained 
four ;  and  the  infantry,  on  a  peace  footing,  was  estimated  at 

^  Histoire  de  VIn/anterie  /nin^we,  by  0.  A.  Y.  Suaaiie.    5  YoLk 
1876,  1877. 
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about  138,000  men.  The  foreign  regiments  w«t«  eleven  Swiss 
(in  which,  however,  Germans,  Poles,  Swedes,  and  Danes  were 
allowed  to  ejiliat),  eight  German,  three  Irish,  and  one  Italian, 
and  their  attitude  towards  the  people  amoni;  whom  they  <lwelt 
haa  been  noticed.  The  seventy-nine  French  re^mente  fomied 
the  real  hulk  of  th  '  "  '  '  "*  e  French  anny.  The  titles 
of  all,  except  the  pi  menta  and  those  which  had 

such  special  oamea  i  ts  du  Roi,  de  la  Eeine,  de  la 

Couronne,  Koyal  Mai  J  de  Vaisseau,  showed  their 

local  origin,  such  as  i  de  Touraine,  de  Saintonge, 

de  Gujenne,  or  Itojiii  though  they  were  no  looger 

specially  recruited  frv«  oeea  fnim  which  they  had 

originally  been  raised.  ich  regiments  were  enUrely  ' 

kept  up  by  volanti  but  irregular  pay  and  bad 

administration  can  g  sergeants  to  pick  up  Uie 

very  dregs  of  the  peopK-  num  me  urimps  who  thrived  in  every 
large  town  and  especially  in  Paris,'  and  the  soldiers  were,  in 
the  emphatic  word^i  of  such  ditferent  men  as  Saint-Germain, 
Mirabeau,  and  Dubois  de  Cranc«S,  little  better  than  brigands. 
Yet  among  these  brigands  were  many  men  of  a  higher  grade  iu 
society,  whom  the  fascination  of  a  military  life  drew  into  the 
ranks,  such  as  Moncey  and  BernaJotto,  the  future  marshals 
of  France,  who  were  the  sons  of  lawyers  at  Besan^on  and 
Pau,  and  who  ran  away  from  their  law  stiidies  to  enlist  in 
the  i-anks.  The  internal  arrangements  of  each  regiment 
were  entiruiy  in  the  hands  of  the  colonel  and  officers,  who 
eiiiliezzled  the  men's  pay  and  made  money  out  of  them  if 
they  were  avaricious,  who  tyrannized  over  them  if  they  were 
cruel,  and  who  neglected  them  if  they  did  nothing  worse.  The 
coniuiissartat  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of  the  "  adminis- 
tration of  the  army,"  a  department  as  badly  managed  as  the 
rest;  the  men  had  to  sleep  three  in  a  bed,  they  were  allowed 
a  few  sous  occasiuniilly  instead  of  food,  and  the  barracks  were 
left  utterly  uncared  for.     The  wonder  is,  not  that  the  soldiers 

'  For  a  ciiriiiUB  account  of  the  crimjiB  of  Paris,  tliuir  various  Btratagems 
for  uiiBnuring  rucruits,  and  tliiiir  haiicita  neur  the  Pont  Nuuf,  see  Mercier's 
TuUeau  de  I'aria,  part  L  pp.  51-53  in  the  London  edition  of  1781. 
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were  brigands,  but  that  so  many  of  them  were  capable  of 
learning  in  such  an  army  the  elements  of  true  military  educa- 
tion, and  that,  instead  of  being  utterly  degraded,  they  were 
able  to  retain  the  elements  of  the  military  efficiency  which  made 
them  the  nucleus  of  the  splendid  armies  of  the  Republic  and 
Napoleon.  It  has  been  noticed  how  that,  in  June,  1789,  the 
soldiers  of  the  French  regiments  had  eyerywhere  fraternized 
with  the  people,  and  that  in  July  the  Mar^chal  de  Broglie  had 
had  to  recognize  that  not  even  the  foreign  regiments  could  be 
relied  upon.  This  feeling  of  disaffection  steadily  increased 
during  1790,  and  even  Mirabeau  had  to  acknowledge  that,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  the  army  could  not  be  counted 
an  element  of  strength,  but  of  weakness,  to  the  royal  cause. 
^Maladministration  was  not  so  rife  in  the  artillery^  and 
engineers,  but  the  greater  degree  of  knowledge  required  by 
both  officers  and  men  in  these  scientific  corps,  while  it  made 
their  pay  higher,  yet  made  them  think  more  about  the  de- 
graded state  into  which  the  army  had  sunk,  and  made  them 
support  with  the  ardour  of  thinking  men,  not  with  the  senti- 
mental enthusiasm  of  the  infantry,  the  cause  of  the  Bevolution. 
At  a  very  early  date  it  was  observed  that  the  gunners  of  the 
National  Quard,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  the  provincial  cities, 
who  were  nearly  always  old  artillerymen,  were  the  most 
advanced  republicans  in  the  country,  and  their  comrades  of 
the  artillery  of  the  line  shared  their  sentiments.  The  artillery 
of  the  line  consisted  of  seven  regiments  of  two  battalions 
each,  and  the  sappers  and  miners  of  fifbeen  companies,  forming 
a  force  of  eleven  thousand  men,  with  nine  hundred  officers, 
under  the  command  or  rather  the  inspector-generalship,  of 
the  Comte  de  Qribeauval,  in  which  the  men  and  officers  were 
in  complete  sympathy  with  each  other.  The  officers  had 
received  a  more  thorough  education  than  in  the  cavalry  and 
infantry,  and  were  generally  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the 
poorer  nobles8e,  for  the  cadets  of  the  wealthier  families  did 
not  care  for  the  hard  work  and  simple  uniform ;  and  therefore 
these  officers  in  a  body  had  to  look  to  their  profession  alone 
^  Histoire  de  VArtHkrie/ranqaUe^  by  0.  A.  Y.  Suaane.    ParLi :  1874. 
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for  advancement,  and  enthusiastically  supported  schemes  and 
ideas  of  reform  which  would  give  them  a  fair  chance  of 
promotion,  and  not  confine  the  higher  ranks  of  the  aimy  to 
the  court  noblesse.  To  mention  but  a  few  of  the  artillery- 
men and  engineers  who  afterwards  gained  fame,  not  only 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  Law  of  Lauriston,  Senarmont^  and 
Montrichard,  were  all  lieutenants  in  the  artillery  in  1789; 
Pichegru  was  adjutant-sous-officier,  and  Claude  Perrin,  after- 
wards Marshal  Victor,  Joubert,  and  Yerdier,  had  served  in  its 
ranks ;  while  Meusnier  de  la  Place  was  a  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  Marescot)  Caffarelli  du  Falga,  Camot,  and  C.  A.  Frieur- 
Duvemois  all  lieutenants  in  the  royal  engineers. 

The  cavalry  regiments^  showed  exactly  the  opposite  spirit ; 
for  it  is  a  peculiar  fact,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  that  cavalry  soldiers  have  at  all  times  and  in  fdl  countries 
been  attached  to  monarchy  and  even  tyranny.  The  French 
cavalry  consisted,  in  1789,  of  twenty-six  regiments  of  cavalry 
proper  (who  were  all  cuirassiers,  or  heavy  cavalry,  except  the 
two  battalions  of  carbineers),  eighteen  of  dragoons,  twelve  of 
chasseurs  h,  cheval,  and  six  of  hussars,  and  amounted  in  all  to 
two  hundred  and  six  squadrons,  or  about  twenty-six  thousand 
men.  Eleven  of  these  regiments  were  proprietary,  and  a 
source  of  great  pride  to  their  owners ;  but,  even  in  those  which 
were  under  the  direct  control  of  the  War  Office,  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  had  made  but  slight  progress,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that,  when  the  spirit  of  emigration  spread,  whole  cavalry 
regiments  deserted  and  showed  their  willingness  to  fight 
against  France. 

This  French  regular  army  was  recruited  by  voluntary  en- 
listment, that  is,  by  means  of  crimps ;  but  it  was  otherwise 
with  the  militia,  consisting  of  thirteen  regiments  of  I'oyal 
grenadiers,  sixteen  provincial  regiments,  and  seventy-eight 
garrison  battalions,  55,000  men  in  all,  which  was  recruited  by 
conscription  in  the  country  districts.  This  conscription,  from 
which  Paris  was  free  by  old  pr^cription,  was  a  terrible  burden 

^  Histoirt  de  la  Cavalerie  frcm^aUe^  by  0.  A.  Y.  Suaane.    3  vols.  Paris : 
1874. 
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upon  the  poorest  class  of  agriculturists,  for  not  Only  were  the 
noble  free  from  it,  but  any  one  with  a  little  money  could  bribe 
the  municipal  or  the  village  ofHcers,  or  come  under  one  of  the 
thirty-nine  classes  of  exemption/  and  then  the  lot  would  not 
fall  upon  their  sons.  They  had  only  to  serve  for  seven  years, 
but  during  those  years  they  were  treated  far  worse  even  than  the 
ordinary  infantry  regiments.  Worst  of  all,  however,  was  the 
condition  of  the  colonial  regiments.  To  fill  their  ranks  men 
were  kidnapped  and  carried  off  by  force,  and  suspected  crimi- 
nals were  generally  sent  off  to  San  Domingo,  the  Mauritius, 
or  Pondicherry,  as  recruita  The  Marquis  de  Sillery  used  very 
strong  language  on  this  subject  in  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
''  The  recruiting  for  the  colonial  regiments  is  managed,"  he 
said,  "with  the  concurrence  of  the  lieutenant  of  police  of 
Paris.  The  citizens  themselves  assist  in  this  vicious  arrange- 
ment, for  they  request  him  to  enrol  for  the  colonies  any 
children  of  whose  conduct  they  may  have  to  complain.  These 
young  exiles,  after  serving  their  time,  dare  not  return  to  the 
country  which  has  rejected  them,  and  form  that  parasite  class 
called  the  mean  whites,  which  has  become  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  plagues  of  the  colonies."  *  The  words  of  Sillery 
were  but  too  true,  as  the  whole  history  of  the  French  Revo-' 
lution  in  the  colonies  too  plainly  showed. 

It  is  curious,  after  this  examination  of  the  state  of  the 
French  army  in  1789,  to  see  how  many  of  the  future  great 
generals  of  the  Republic  and  of  Napoleon  were  serving,  or  had 
served,  in  the  army  of  the  ancien  rdgima  Napoleon  himself 
was  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  artillery  regiment  of  La  Fere, 
and  was  hard  at  work  on  his  history  of  Corsica,  with  his  eyes 
turned  rather  upon  the  destinies  of  that  little  island  than  of 
the  great  kingdom  he  was  so  soon  to  rule;  and  of  the  four 
greatest  generals  of  the  Republic,  Dumouriez  was  marechal  de 
camp,  a  grade  corresponding  to  that  of  an  English  major- 
general,  commanding  at  Cherbourg;  Pichegru  was  adjutant-sous- 

1  See  these  classes  in  La,  France  en  1789,  by  Alfred  Pizard,  pp.  238-240. 
Paris:  1882. 

*  Bonaparte  et  ton  temps^  by  Th.  lung,  voL  L  p.  132.    Paris  :  1880. 
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Mjumoot,  who  if«A 

1  Obtttn*  m  17  b  enJhaq^  nto  Ae  w- 

r,.,i»rry:  anl  M"nc»rr,  wbo.  uws-  ««-rin?  id  the  nnks  of  tfw 
ii/r/iii.t:t.X  -Ih  O-r.t;,  lii^   CuamjAi'De  infaDtrT,  Ai>d  ihe  Gen- 

Vr/iAfit,  not  in  t:.*;  r'::.ii!ar  army,  but  io  t?rt-  lee^^n  of  volonteera 
'>!  Nartiau-.S)'::.":n  «:,>;:,,  afi*r  th^  faUan:  of  the  attempt  cm 
.i'-j-f-y  iij  M-tZ.  )i'^».^ii';  the  Ci-ai^ars  Cantabres.  The  Vox 
luM  A-iA:  of  Nai^'li^jij  -Kti'j  vi~h  fr.'in  the  rank?  of  the  aocient 
ami.j-  uerlu'l';'!  iK';  vijn'  ^T^at'^t  of  hi.a  ^■rn'rral^  and  iwokinga. 
hJvi!  ',f  t)i':ifi  ha/]  rfctirt'J  lx:!'-rfr  IT*!':  and  owed  their  sab- 
W;'j'i':iit  j.n-ni'ition  in  tht-  armies  of  the  Republic  to  their 
'iVi-X\>,u  t/.  th':  '^/.niroand  of  v-Iunn-er  IjatialioiL^,  and  live  were 
kIjII  in  t))':  larlk■^,  An^'i-roau,  afu-r  serving,  according  to  some 
atit)j'.rit.i-r-,  in  tb'-  I>jiir;/iijnif;  cavalry,  and,  according  to  otheis, 
in  ih';  'Jarbini:'  rh  or  in  the  draffoon-s  of  Artois,  had  entered  the 
>''a[ci)itan  ainiyas  wrrg<^nt-in^tructor,  and  afterwards  estab- 
iidli';'!  iiiinM:lf  ana  r<^ncing-inasteratNaj>le3;JourfJan, after  serv- 
int'  in  tilt;  ranicK  tbrifUgh  the  American  War  of  Independence 
in  tilt:  Jti'^'inii'nt  d'Anxerrfjis,  bad  Wcome  a  draper  at  Limoges; 
Ma«M<na  bad  i<;tin.d  from  the  R.-giment  Royal  Italien  as 
adjiitant^wjiis-oflici'.-r  in  17S>s ;  Oudinot  had  retired  as  a  cor- 
poral af  U;r  w.-rvin;^  in  the  R'.-gimtnt  de  Medoc ;  and  Claude 
I'<:ri'i[i,  afterwards   Marshal   Victor,  abio  quitted   the  service 
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after  attaining  the  same  rank  in  the  4th  or  Orenoble  regiment 
of  artillery  in  1788.^  The  five  future  marshals  still  in  the 
ranks  in  1789  were  Murat,  private  in  the  Chasseurs  des  Ar- 
dennes; Bernadotte,  sergeant-major  in  the  Regiment  Royal 
Marine ;  Lefebvre,  senior  sergeant  in  the  Gardes  Fran^aises ; 
Soult,  corporal  in  the  Royal  Infanterie ;  and  Ney,  private  in 
the  Colonel-General  hussara  The  proportion  of  former  officers 
and  soldiers  appears  still  more  markedly  among  the  great 
generals  of  the  Republic.  Besides  Dumouriez  and  Bonaparte, 
Montesquiou,  Custines,  Menou,  Houchard,  Dugommier,  Dam- 
pierre,  Anselme,  Barbentane,  Canclaux,  Sch^rer,  Dumerbion, 
Kilmaine,  Aubert-Dubayet,  Latour-Maubourg,  Desaix,  Grouchy, 
Baraguay  d'ELilliers,  Montbrun,  and  Dupont  had  all  held  com- 
missions before  1789 ;  while  Marceau,  Moreaux,  Joubert, 
Souham,  Lecourbe,  Vandamme,  Bonet,  Friant,  Rapp,  Doppet, 
Rey,  Richepanse,  Verdier,  Grenier,  and  Lapisse  had  all  served, 
or  were  still  serving,  in  the  ranks.  The  only  important  gene- 
rals, always  with  the  great  exception  of  Moreau,  who  did  not 
learn  their  military  education  in  the  army  of  the  monarchy, 
were  Kleber  and  Laharpe,  who  had  held  commissions  in  the 
Austrian  and  Swiss  armies  respectively ;  and  such  young  men 
as  Bessi&res,  Suchet,  and  Lannes,  who  were  not  twenty  years 
of  age  in  1789,  but  whose  military  tastes  would  certainly  have 
made  them  volunteer  whenever  a  war  broke  out.  Further  excep- 
tion might  have  been  with  regard  both  to  Brune  and  Gouvion 
Saint  Cyr,  who  became  marshals  of  Napoleon,  but  even  in  their 
case  the  same  argument  of  youth  holds  good,  and  admirers  of 
the  ancien  regime  may  fairly  boast  that  the  old  French  army 
could  not  have  been  of  such  bad  quality  as  has  been  com- 
monly believed,  and  that  if  republican  France  produced  the 
soldiers,  which  defended  her  against  the  combined  armies  of 
£uro{)e,  it  was  monarchical  France  which  had  trained  and 
disciplined  the  great  generals,  without  whose  skill  aU  the 
valour  of  the  soldiers  would  have  been  useless.    And  it  was 

*  According  to  the  £iai»  de  tervice^  published  in  Gavard'a  Oalerie  des 
marScha'iix  de  France^  1839,  however,  Mass^na  did  not  quit  the  army  until 
September  30,  1789,  and  Victor  not  till  March  1, 1791. 


3S2     Sympat}^<  of  the  Soldiers  with  the  People. 


not  only  generah  bat  »<lminUtratora  slao  that  the  old  army 
«iil>pliM  to  repiiMican  Fra»i»  and  to  Napoleon.  Not  only 
were  Caniot  and  Prieur-Duvcrnnig,  the  two  military  mcmben 
of  the  Great  Oommittoe  of  Public  Safety,  oSici^rs  in  tlie  royal 
army ;  but  the  members  of  the  topographical  committee  which 


9t.s.<idt«d  them,  dArpon,  ' 
the  gr«at  war  miaistei 
lA>tiis  de   Narbonn* 
Olarkft,  and  Lacu^  in: 
been  a  comniissaiy,  aiw 
Army  Dubois  de  Craned 
Such   was   tlie  coi 
ci^ntaining  many  gre 
was  to   btcome  evide 
utterly  wortliless  bot 
of  peace   at  home    from    iia  ' 


"rt,  and  Laflittc-CIav^,  and 
'ded  and  succeeded  them, 
:hotte,  Milet  de  Mureoo, 
Ul  officers,  while  Fetiethad 
rganizer  of  the  republican 
in  the  Mousquetaircs. 
e  French  army  in  1789^ 
jeat  soldiers,  whose  vaia« 
!  world,  but  for  the  time 
war  and  the  maintenance 
1113    or;:janizjition.     The    di(^ 


inclination  of  the  soldiers  to  obey  their  othcers,  and  their 
disposition  to  fraternize  with  the  people,  hail  shown  itself  in 
the  summer  of  17sy.  The  Gardes  Fran^aises  could  not  be 
tnist<'d.  even  in  May,  to  put  down  the  Reveillon  riot,'  and  had, 
aft*sr  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  been  suppressed  as  a  corps  of  the 
household  troops,  and  had  become  the  paid  battalion  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris;*  the  Roginient  d'Artois  had  in  July 
rcfiistnl  to  tire  on  the  people  of  Ronnes,'  and  had  mounted  the 
tricolour  cockade;  the  Rt'giment  de  Bretagnc*  refused  to 
interfere  with  the  rioters  who  attacked  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
at  Strasbourg;  and  in  August  the  Royal  Dragoons  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  Troves  for  fear  that  they  would  come  to 
blows  with  the  infantry  regiment  there,  which  had  fraternized 
with  the  people.''  It  wa,s  necessary  that  the  Assembly  should 
at  once  take  some  step  to  put  down  this  state  of  anarchy  in 
the  army,  and  on  Septeml^r  30,  I7Si),  it  was  decided  to  elect 
a  military  committee  of  twelve,  which  should  draw  up,  with 
the  Minister  of  War,  the  Maniuis  de  la  Tour-du-Pin  Gouvemet, 
s  new  military  constitution.  On  October  3  the  couunittee 
1  Cliap.  iv.  p.  124.  >  Clmp,  t.  p.  15G.  '  Chiip.  vi.  p.  170. 

«  liM.,  p.  186.  '  lUd.,  p.  183. 
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was  elected,  and  consisted  of  eleven  officers  or  ex-officers  in 
the  army,  and  one  avocat,  Emmery,  deputy  for  Metz.  The 
eleven  officers  were  the  Comte  d'Egmont,  lieutenant-general ; 
the  Yicomte  de  Panat ;  the  Marquis  de  Bostai^ig ;  the  Baron  de 
Wimpfen ;  the  Baron  de  Flachslanden ;  the  Comte  de  Qomer 
and  tlie  Marquis  de  Bouthillier,  marechaux  de  camp,  or  major- 
generals,  who  had  all  served  in  the  Seven  Years'  War;  the 
Yicomte  de  Noailles  and  the  Baron  de  Menou,  colonels  and 
comrades  of  Lafayette  in  America ;  Mirabeau,  who  had  served 
with  the  Regiment  Boyal  Comtois  in  the  subjugation  of 
Corsica,  and  been  made  an  unattached  captain  of  dragoons ; 
and  Dubois  de  Craned,  who  had  belonged  to  the  Mousquetaires 
before  their  suppression.  To  them  were  afterwards  added  the 
Marquis  d'Ambly  and  the  Marquis  de  Crillon,  marechaux  de 
camp ;  Colonel  the  Chevalier  Alexandre  de  Lameth  ;  and  Bu- 
reaux de  Busy,  captain  in  the  engineei:a  From  a  committee  in 
which  the  majority  were  general  officers  of  rank  great  schemes 
of  reform  could  not  be  expected,  and  on  November  19  the 
Marquis  de  Bouthillier,  as  reporter  of  the  newly  formed  military 
committee,  read  a  report  confirming  the  system  of  voluntary 
enlistment  for  the  army,  and  the  Minister  of  War  agreed 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  report  on  December  12. 

It  was  then  that  Dubois  de  Craned  rose,  and  protested  against 
this  conclusion  in  a  vigorous  speech,  in  which  he  laid  down 
the  principle  of  conscription  as  the  only  possible  means  to 
maintain  a  truly  national  army.  "  I  tell  you,"  he  said,  "  that 
in  a  nation  which  desires  to  be  free,  which  is  surrounded  by 
powerful  neighbours  and  harassed  by  factions,  every  citizen 
ought  to  be  a  soldier,  and  every  soldier  a  citizen,  if  France 
is  not  to  be  utterly  annihilated.  .  .  .  How  is  it  possible  to 
make  a  man  march  forth  to  battle  whose  indolence  has 
driven  him  into  the  ranks,  who  has  in  many  cases  become  a 
soldier  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  law,  who  in  fact  has  sold 
his  libei-ty  for  a  price,  side  by  side  with  the  man  who  has 
taken  up  arms  to  defend  his  liberty  ?  ...  It  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  truly  national  conscription,  which  should  include 
every  one  from  the  second  man  in  the  empire  in  rank  down  to 
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the  third  entered  the  administration  of  the  army  and  became 
a  commissary,  and  spent  two  years  in  England  as  a  prisoner  of 
war ;  while  the  fourth  entered  the  engineers.  Edmond  Louis 
Alexis  was  naturally  also  destined  for  the  army,  and  in  1765, 
before  completing  his  fifteenth  year,  he  entered  the  Grey 
Mousquetaires,  one  of  the  noble  corps  in  the  Maison  du  Roi, 
through  the  influence  of  his  uncle  Dubois  de  Loisy,  who  held 
the  important  court  position  of  esquire  to  the  Dauphine.  He 
remained  in  the  Mousquetaires  until  their  suppression  in  1775, 
and  had  among  his  companions  in  the  company  Alexandre  de 
Beauharnais;  the  Marquis  de  Rostaing,  who  was  to  be  his 
colleague  on  the  military  committee  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly ;  Jacques  Coustard,  the  future  member  of  the  Con- 
vention; and  De  Grave,  who  was  to  hold  office  for  a  few 
months  as  war  minister.  His  early  years  at  coui*t  were  made 
uncomfortable  by  a  process,  instituted  by  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Chalons,  to  prove  that  the  Dubois  de  Crancds  had  no 
right  to  the  letters  of  noblesse  which  had  been  taken  out 
in  1739.  The  case  was  tried,  and  in  1765  the  sieurs  Dubois 
de  Craned  were  forbidden  to  assume  the  title  of  noble,  esquire, 
or  chevalier.  This  decree,  however,  did  no  harm  to  the  young 
mousquetaire,  for  from  the  services  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father he  was  noble  for  military  service,  while  it  enabled  him 
in  after  years  to  take  his  seat  in  the  States-General  as  a  deputy 
of  the  tiers  etat.  The  troubles  of  this  lawsuit  had  caused  the 
death  of  the  old  intendant  of  the  army,  and  in  1764?  Edmond 
LouLs  Dubois  de  Craned  inherited  the  fine  estate  of  Balham- 
sur-Aisne  from  his  father,  with  80,000  livres.  This  fortune 
enabled  him  to  cut  a  good  figure  among  his  comrades  at 
court;  but  he  avoided  excesses,  and  spent  his  leisure  in  reading 
and  dreaming.  In  1772  he  married  an  heiress.  Mademoiselle 
Marie  Catherine  de  Montmeau,  and  on  the  suppression  of  the 
Mousquetaires  he  retired  to  Balham  and  began  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  country  gentleman.  His  wealth  made  him  able  to  do 
good  and  his  manners  made  him  popular,  and  he  was  at  once 
elected  a  deputy  to  the  States-General  by  the  tiers  .^tat  of  the 
bailliage  of  Vitry-le-Franpais.     At  Versailles  he  soon  made  his 
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mark ;  he  warmly  supported  the  vote  "  par  tf^te ; "  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  tinancial  and  military  committees,  and  on 
Novemher  24  secretary  of  the  Assembly  ;  so  that  it  was  no 
unknown  man  who,  on  December  12,  demanded  a  national 
ciinHcription  for  the  array.  But  Dubois  de  Cranee  was  before 
Ids  time ;  tlia  Constituent  Ast  ' '  f  wore  afraid  to  a<lopt  his 
grand  schemes,  and  it  was  not  uhe  days  of  the  Convention, 

when  France  had  bocoma  a  >c,  that  he  could  carry  out 

his  great  ideas. 

The  military  committee  ?  Assembly  did  a  great  work 

in  laying  down  the  basis  01  new  French  army,  but  the 
Assembly  itself,  by  dwelling  upon  its  favourite  theories  of 
social  equality  and  the  rights  of  man,  effectually  destroyed 
whatever  respect  for  discipline  was  left,  and  entirely  overthrew 
the  eflSciency  of  the  old  army  while  laying  the  basis  of  the 
new  one.  It  was  decreed  that  th.-  Maisoii  ilu  Roi  .should  bo 
abolished  and  replaced  by  a  "  Garde  Constitutiunelle,"  con- 
sisting of  twelve  hundred  foot  and  six  hundred  horse,  cliosen 
in  the  departments  from  among  the  sons  of  the  active  citizens,  to 
guard  the  king's  person  ;  that  the  Gjirdes  Suisses  should  remain 
a  separate  corps,  under  tiie  command  of  an  insi>ector-general ; 
antl  that  the  former  Gai-des  Fran^-aises  shoidd  be  split  up  into 
three  regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  two  battalions  of 
cha.sseurs,  and  two  of  gendarmerie.  Further,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Marquis  de  Bouthillier,  it  was  decreed  that  the  French 
amiy  should  consist  of  150,000  men  with  the  colours  recruited 
by  voluntary  enlistment  and  receiving  a  fixed  rate  of  pay ;  that 
one-fourth  of  the  sub- lieu  ton  ancies  should  be  filled  by  promo- 
tion from  the  ranks,  and  the  otlier  tluree- fourths  by  examination 
after  a  course  in  a  military  college ;  that  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  and  captain  should  go  by  seniority  in  the  regiment 
and  to  the  higher  ranks  by  seniority  in  the  army  and  selection, 
and  that  there  should  be  only  ninety-four  general  otficers  in  the 
army  instead  of  nearly  a  thousand.  The  militia  was  abolished 
and  replaced  by  a  new  gendarmerie  to  maintain  order,  and  the 
regiments  of  the  regular  anny  were  to  lose  their  old  titles  and 
he   known  by  numbers  alone     So  far  all  was  good,  but  ajj 
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power  of  maintaining  discipline  in  this  new  army  was  ex- 
tinguished by  the  Assembly's  mistaken  determination  to  look 
upon  a  soldier  as  a  citizen,  possessing  all  the  privil^es  of 
citizenship.      It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  deputies  were 
prevented  from  allowing  the  soldiers  votes,  and  it  was  univer- 
sally agreed  that  they  should  be  amenable  to  the  civil  courts, 
except  in  regard  to  strictly  military  offences.     The  majority 
in  the  Assembly  was  also  greatly  afraid  of  the  necessary  power 
which  must  be  possessed  by  the  officers  over  their  men ;  the 
regimental  treasury  was  to  be  under  the  direct  control  of  a 
board  consisting  of  two  officers  and  three  men  elected  by  their 
comrades,  and  soldiers  were  always  to  be  allowed  to  appeal 
to  the  nearest  magistrate  against  their  commanding  officer. 
Finally,  the  regiments  were  to  be  always  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  district  or  city  in  which 
they  were  stationed,  and  the  men  were  to  be  allowed  to  form 
associations  and  clubs,  and  send  petitions  up  to  the  Assembly. 
In  vain  did  Mirabeau  protest  that  a  soldier  ceased  for  the  time 
being  to  be  a  citizen.     In  vain  did  he  argue  that  for  an  army 
to  be  efficient  it  must  be  disciplined,  and  that  power  must  be 
given  to  the  officers  to  enforce  discipline ;  for  the  Assembly, 
under  the  influence  of  their  sentimental  feelings,  insisted  on 
the  annihilation  of  all  military  subordination.     The  result  of 
this  policy,  added  to  the  former  feelings  of  discontent  in  the 
ranks  which  had  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1789,  was  to 
weaken  the  army  tremendously  and  make  it  utterly  mutinous, 
as  numerous  military  riots  and  mutinies  proved  up  to  the  time  of 
the  affair  at  Nancy,  which  at  last  opened  the  eyes  of  the  radical 
deputies  to  the  complete  disorganization  of  the  army.   Desertion 
increased  to  an  incredible  extent,  for  not  only  were  deserters 
not  punished,  but  they  were  warmly  received  either  as  sergeant- 
instructors  or  as  simple  sergeants  by  the  National  Guards  of 
different  cities,  and  protected  by  the  municipal  authoritiea 
To  such  an  extent  had  desertion  increased,  that  it  was  estimated 
that   thirty  thousand  soldiers   left  their  regiments  between 
July  and  October,  1789.    The  municipality  of  Paris  took  three 
hundred  artillerymen  of  the  Regiment  de  Toul  into  its  pay 
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as  pwd  gunners  of  the  National  Guard.  Even  officers  took 
advantage  of  the  general  laxity,  and  Lietitenaot  Napoleon 
Bonapart,e  ext<.'nded  bia  three  motiths'  sick  leave  to  a  jear, 
while  he  jiliiniiLvl  attaclrs  npon  the  citafle!  of  Ajaccia  At  Lille, 
the  regirnpnts  Royal  de  Vaisseau  and  de  la  Coiimnne  came 
to  blows  with  the  chasa  Jormaudie  and  the  hussara 

Colonel-CJuncral ; '    at  1  soldiers  of   the   R*'ginient 

de  Guyennt!  tore  off  mi  n  cockades;  the  Ri^giment  de 

Poitou  aiTtsted  its  colone  \     ;itQent  de  Langue<toc  refused 

to  leave  Montauhan;  thp  lent  de  Salm-Salm  demanded 

its  chest  at  Metzj  and  fi^  of  the  Royal  Champagne 

cavalry  mutinied  at  I  tw      ise  the  officers  did  not  ask- 

them  to  dinner  1     All  <      irreneea   showed  how  things 

were  going ;  hut  far  m  irt"Tit  in  itself  and  in  ita  results. 

was  the  affair  of  Nanc  v  lich  all  eyes  were  turned  to ' 

the  Manjuis  (!.■  Bnuilli!,  the  court  with  fntluisiastic  hi.(H^,  thp 
Jacobins  with  distrust  and  even  terror,  and  the  lovers  of  order 
with  satisfaction  tunipored  with  doubt. 

Francois  Claude  Amour,  Marquis  de  BoiiilM,*  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  distinnjui shed  generals  in  the  service  of  France, 
and  had  wdn  great  fame  in  the  West  Indies  during  the 
American  War  of  Indi'pernlence,  and  his  strong  royalist  prin- 
ciples  were  so  well  known  that  it  was  universally  expected 
that  if  the  army  declared  for  the  king,  he  woidd  be  the  general 
chosen  to  command  it  He  was  born  at  Cluzol,  in  Auvergne, 
in  17;ii>,  and  fought  his  way  up  from  a  ca])taiiicy  to  a  colonelcy 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  17l>S  he  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  the  island  of  Guadeloujie,  and  in  1777  goveraor- 
general  of  the  Windward  Islands,  with  his  head-quarters  at 
Martinique.  As  snon  as  France  decided  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  Anierjcau  War  of  Independence,  Bouillii  began  to  dis- 
tinguish himself.  He  took  the  island  of  Dominica,  and  was 
promoted  marechal  de  camp  in  1778,     He  captured  from  the 

'  Histoire  de  LUU  et  de  la  Flajidre  waUoime,  by  Victor  Derode,  voL  iiL 
pp.  28-31.     Lille  :  1848. 

'  Essai  Bur  la  vik  du  Marquii  de  Boutite,  by  Lis  grandson,  IUn6  de 
Bnuille.     Poria  :  1833. 
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English  during  the  following  years  Tobago,  St  Eustache,  St. 
Kitt's,  Nevis,  and  Montserrat,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
in  1784  by  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  and  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  had  then  been  appointed  governor  of  Metz 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  in  the  Messin,  one  of  the 
most  important  commands  in  France,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
eastern  frontier.  He  had  shown  his  attachment  to  the  ancien 
regime  in  the  Assembly  of  Notables,  and  was  warmly  attached 
to  the  king  personally,  and  had  been  known  to  express  a 
very  strong  opinion  in  condemnation  of  the  events  of  October 
5  and  6.  Lafayette  knew  his  power  and  importance,  and  had 
done  all  he  could  to  make  friends  with  him  both  in  Paris  and  by 
a  special  journey  to  Metz ;  but  Bouill6*s  firm  loyalty  kept  him 
from  having  any  confidence  in  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Paris  National  Guard.  Mirabeau  strongly  believed  in  Bouill6, 
and  that  he  would  be  ready  to  help  the  king  if  called  upon, 
and  the  Jacobins  distrusted  him  because  they  held  the  same 
opinion ;  but  whatever  his  political  ideas  were,  he  was  too 
thorough  a  soldier  and  too  good  a  general  to  allow  any  relaxation 
of  discipline.  His  firmness  was  severely  tried  by  the  conduct 
of  certain  of  the  regiments  of  his  garrison ;  he  had  to  punish 
che  Regiment  de  Picardie,  and  to  meet  a  yet  more  formidable 
mutiny  in  the  Regiment  de  Salm-Salm,  which  demanded  its 
military  chest,  on  which  occasion  the  dragoons  of  Cond6  had 
refused  to  charge,  and  he  had  crushed  both  mutinies  by  firmness 
alone.  Bouille  had,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  been 
hated  by  all  classes  in  Metz ;  but  he  had  ended  by  becoming 
very  popular  after  taking  the  oath  to  the  Constitution  and 
saving  the  life  of  a  citizen  from  a  burning  house,  and  had  been 
elected  commander-in-chief  of  the  National  Guard  of  Metz,  a 
post  which  he  refused.  It  was  necessary  that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  restore  discipline  to  the  army.  The  War 
Minister,  the  Marquis  de  la  Tour-du-Pin  Gouvernet,  read  a 
report  to  this  effect  on  August  6.  "  In  the  last  few  weeks 
want  of  divscipline  has  made  threatening  progress.  Every  day 
deputations  of  soldiers  bring  petitions  to  the  ministry  Mdthout 
the  permission  of  their  superior  officers,  containing  the  results 
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m.  The  danger  is  close  at  banil 
ly  united  anil  formed  a  military 
AsBtiinbly,  frightened  at  thii 
wing  soldiers  to  furiu  clubs  ani 
?riou3  mutiny  at  Nancy  causei 
lillt^  to  see  what  he  would  d>: 
wonder  if  it  would  sanctioi 
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of  tha  deliberations  of  their  comrades,  whom  they  call  thoi 
constituents.  Everj-where  the  soldiers  wish  to  carry  off  tin 
regimt-ntal  treasure  in  order  to  divide  it,  and  I  have  no  doub 
that  the  evil  will  not  stop  there;  if  they  unite  with  thi 
populace  the  soldiers  will  soon  make  every  city  tremble,  aot 
porhafis  a  portion  of  th. 
lor  seven  regiments 
congress."*  The  Co 
picture,  revoked  the  n 
doUbcmte,  and  the  nei 
every  one  to  look  tow 
and  towards  the  Asa^ 
vigorous  measures  on 

The  city  of  N(» 
garrisoned  by  the 
the  service  with  four  battalions,  the  Swiss  refrimcnt  o' 
ChaU'au-Vieux,  so  called  froiu  the  name  of  its  contmandin; 
ulHcer,  nnil  the  cavjilry  regiuicnt  of  Mestre  de  Camp.'  Thi 
soldiers  of  all  the  rejiiments  had  been  on  very  friendly  terras 
with  the  people  of  Nancy,  and  had  cordially  co-operated  u 
two  great  federative  cei-emonies  on  April  19  and  July  14 
but  great  discontent  existed  among  the  soldieit)  of  thi 
llej,'imcnt  du  Roi,  which  had  been  commanded  up  to  17SS  bj 
the  line  du  Cliiitelet,  whose  occasional  tits  of  ill-timed  severity 
produced  the  same  feoiiiig  of  disaffection  among  his  men  ai 
Nancy  as  they  afterwards  did  among  the  Gardes  Frangaises 
By  Jul)',  after  the  ceremony  of  the  federation,  this  disaflectior 
had  reached  its  height,  and  thirty  soldiers  were  expelled  tht 
ri'^'inieiit,  and  on  August  2  the  grenadier  company  mutinied 
oii^belialf  of  a  comrade,  but  were  soon  persuaded  to  return  tc 
their  duty  by  the  Maivchal  do  Camp  de  Noue,  governor  am] 

'  VArmh  ti  lit  Giirde  N;lit,i,.ile,  by  Hai.m  Charles  P.iiasim,  vol.  l 
p.  247.     I'jLria  :  1858. 

5  For  t)iu  alKiir  ot  Nnnoy,  hco  Ilintnire  de  l'<iff<iirf  -h  Nancy,  by  X. 
Miiire,  Niinoy  and  I'aris,  IHtil  ;  I',.Usoi.'s  UAnn-'i:  rt  la  Ourdt  y^tioiude, 
vol,  i.  cha]i.  viii.  pp.  24l-'270 ;  Rviii  lloiiilK-'s  Ei^<ii  ..irr  ta  Vk  <hi  Af<,s</„u 
de  DonilU ;  IlUloire  (U  A\ii,r,j,  by  J«m  CayuD,  pp.  318-326.    Nancy  :  1840. 
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commandant  at  Nancy.  On  August  9,  when  the  regiment 
was  on  parade,  two  men  from  each  company  stepped  out 
of  the  ranks  and  demanded  the  accounts  of  the  regiment 
from  1767,  when  the  Due  du  Chatelet  had  assumed  the 
command.  The  oflScers  agreed  to  hand  over  170,000  francs, 
and  the  regiment  accepted  it,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Paris 
to  explain  the  circumstances.  The  Swiss  of  Chateau-Vieux 
at  once  followed  the  example  set  to  them;  but  the  officers 
were  not  so  lenient,  and  had  two  men  severely  flogged.  Then 
the  other  regiments,  the  populace  of  Nancy,  and  even  the 
municipality,  raised  an  outcry;  all  the  officers  werei  im- 
prisoned, and  eventually  the  two  punished  soldiers  were 
rewarded  with  one  hundred  louis  each,  and  the  officers  paid 
over  47,000  francs  to  their  men,  and  the  officers  of  Mestre  de 
Camp  also  paid  over  24,000  francs.  This  money  was  at  once 
squandered  in  drink  and  debauchery,  and  all  the  dregs  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  came  in  to  help  to  spend  it ;  and  it  is 
noteworthy,  as  showing  the  character  of  the  ringleaders,  that 
Pomier,  the  chief  of  them,  who  became  a  commissary,  was 
years  afterwards  tried  and  shot  in  twenty-four  hours  by  General 
Serrurier  for  pillaging.^  The  Assembly  had  heard  with 
c(][uanimity  of  many  similar  disturbances,  but  even  the 
theorists  there  felt  that  this  affair  could  not  be  passed 
over.  The  eight  delegates  of  the  mutinous  regiments  were 
imprisoned ;  the  Marshal  de  Camp  de  Malseigne,  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Carbineers,  stationed  at  Luneville,  an  officer 
of  stem  and  unbending  disposition,  was  sent  with  full  powers 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  things  at  Nancy ;  Bouille  received 
the  command  of  Champagne,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Franche 
Corate,  as  well  as  of  the  Messin  and  the  bishoprics,  with 
orders  to  use  force  to  repress  the  mutineers;  and  Lafayette 
sent  a  circular  to  the  National  Guards  of  the  Meurthe,  the 
Moselle,  and  the  Meuse,  begging  them  to  assist  Bouille.  On 
August  25  M.  de  Malseigne  reached  Nancy,  and  on  the 
following  day  had  to  cut  his  way  through  the  mutinous 
soldiery,  and  galloped  to  Lun6ville,  where  his  own  regiment, 

1  Cayon*s  Uistoire  de  Nancy,  p.  319. 
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the  Carbineers,  was  quartered.  Outside  Lun^ville  a  free  fight 
took  place  between  his  men  and  some  troopers  of  the 
rer;iment  of  Meatre  de  Camp  which  had  followed  him,  and 
sixty  of  the  latter  were  taken  prisoners.  The  news  of  this 
skirmish  greatly  excited  the  riotous  soldiery  at  Nancy,  and  oil 
the  morning  of  August  25     '  nousand  of  them  encamped 

in  front  of   Lun^ville   ant  id  the  surrender  of  Mal- 

seigne.     The   mayor  of  tha  in   terror   at   their   threats, 

beffged  Malseigne   to  sacr  mself,  and    he  accordingly 

gave  himself  up  to  the  r  r«     On    the  way  to    Nancy 

he  escaped,  liowever,  a  rev  sd  to  Luneville;  hut  the 
Carbineers  had  been  infeci  "itu  the  same  mutinous  spirit, 
aud  during  the  night  of  j  t      I  his  own  soldiers  carried 

him    to   Nancy,  where   1  i   imprisoned  with    the    com- 

mandant, De  Noue.  Meauwmle  Bouille  had  not  been  idle. 
He  cullectcd  a  force  of  four  foroi;:rn  battallnn.s  of  the  regiments 
of  Custflla,  Vii,'ier,  Diesljach,  an.l  Royal-Deux-Ponts,  with 
the  hus.sars  of  Borehiny  and  Lauzim  and  eight  guns,  on 
August  2S,  tuid,  aftiT  adding  six  hundred  grenadiers  and  six 
hundred  national  guaivls  at  Toid,  appeared  before  Nancy 
with  three  thousand  infantry  and  fourteen  hundred  cavalry 
on  the  ;ilst.  The  nintineiirs  sent  out  delegates,  who  were 
informed  that  the  three  regiments  must  release  the  generals 
at  once,  march  out  within  one  hour,  and  surrender  four 
ringlviu lei's  from  each  eorjis  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Assemlily.  The  hour  passed,  and  at  frmr  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  liouille  advaneed  to  within  fifty  paces  of  the 
Stainville  gate.'  There  he  was  jnined  by  the  released 
<,'enerals.  Do  Nolle  and  Malseigne,  with  the  news  that  the 
mutineers  were  leaving  the  city  by  another  gate.  Otticers 
were  then  ap]jijiiited  to  enter  the  city  aud  arrange  for  the 
billeting  of  the  troops,  and  all  was  lielieved  to  be  over.  But 
nnlbrtuimtely  the  com|)aiiy  on  guard  at  the  Stuinville  gate 
had   not  UTidei-Mtuod   the  surrender,  and  loaded  their  artillery. 

1  For  ii  plan  of  Nnncy  in  I78fl,  iritli  ita  g.il.^s  junl  stivots,  seo  /'mi,t,. 
luuhi  hUttiruiiiei  d  traven  let  nui  de  Nancy,  by  0.  Courbe.  Nancy  : 
1883. 
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In  vain  did  the  young  Chevalier  de  Desilles,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Regiment  du  Roi,  rush  in  front  of  the  guns  and  try  to  dissuade 
the  men  from  firing;  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  sixty  of 
Bouille  s  soldiers  as  well,  at  the  first  discharge.  With  a  cry  of 
"  Treachery ! "  Bouille's  soldiers  stormed  the  gate,  and  engaged 
for  three  hours  in  a  murderous  street  fight  with  the  Regiment 
de  Chateau- Vieux,  six  hundred  of  the  Regiment  du  Roi  and 
the  rabble,  who  had  flocked  to  Nancy  to  help  the  mutineers 
to  spend  their  money,  and  had  pillaged  the  arsenal,  and  who 
now  fired  down  upon  the  soldiers  from  the  windows.  By 
half-past  seven  Bouill^  reached  the  Place  Royale,  where  the 
barracks  were  situated ;  he  had  lost  forty  officers  and  four 
hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,^  and  had  taken  five 
hundred  prisoners.  His  loss  would  have  been  greater  still,  if 
the  bulk  of  the  Regiment  du  Roi,  which  had  returned  to  Nancy 
at  the  sound  of  the  firing,  had  not  been  kept  drawn  up  on 
parade  and  prevented  from  engaging  by  its  officers.  The 
Regiment  du  Roi  was  at  once  escorted  out  of  the  city  by 
Bouiil^'s  son  with  thirty  hussars,  and  encamped  until  the 
Assembly  should  decide  upon  its  fate;  but  a  court  martial, 
composed,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Swiss 
regiments  in  the  French  service,  of  Swiss  officers  alone, 
tried  the  mutineers  of  the  regiment  of  Chateau-Vieux  by 
their  own  military  code,  and  condemned  the  chief  ringleader, 
Soret,  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  twenty-two  others  to  be 
hanged,  and  forty-one  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys  for  thirty  years. 
The  vigorous  action  of  Bouill6  was  received  with  delight 
by  all  the  partisans  of  order  in  Paris,  and  his  refusal  of  the 
baton  of  a  marshal  for  a  victory  over  his  fellow-citizens  was 
loudly  applauded.  The  National  Assembly  decreed,  after  an 
eloquent  speech  from  Mirabeau,  that  the  national  guards  had 
done  their  duty  nobly  as  well  as  the  troops,  voted  thanks  to 
Bouille,  and  sent  two  commissioners,  Cahier  de  Gerville  and 
Duveyrier,  to  Nancy,  on  whose  report  the  regiments  of  Mestre 

^  Among  the  wounded  was  the  Marquis  de  MacMahon,  uncle  of 
Marshal  MacMahon,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Lauzun  Huasara. 
Maire's  Histoire  de  Vaffaire  de  Nancy,  p.  159. 
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de  Camp  and  Du  Roi  were  cashiered.  Special  interest  was 
excited  by  tlie  conduct  of  the  national  guards  of  Metz  and 
Toul,  who  had  shared  in  the  street  battle  of  Nancy,  and  many 
of  whom  had  fallen,  and  still  more  by  the  heroic  deed  of 
young  Desilltis.  A  grand  funeral  f^te  in  honour  of  the  slain 
national  guards  was  held   on  the  Champ   do   Mars   by   the 


National  Guard  of  Paris  on 
of  Desilles  from  hi3  worn 
was  perpetuated  in  poetr 
characteristically,  in  two 
d'-'ld.-jaa,  prefcented  at  the 
J(i»t6ea«.  <ie  De^illef,  at  tht 
1790.'     But  the  tiuthusiaso 
vigorous  action  was  receivi 
the  Asaembiy,   and   thi 
Jacobin  Club  and  theik  i< 


r  20 ;  and  after  the  death 
<ober  17i  his  gallant  act 
and  sculpture,  and,  most 
the  stage,  Le  NotiveoM 
ilien  in  October,  and  Le 
la  Nation,  in  Novemberp 
icli  the  news  of  Bouille's 
:  court,  the  greater  part  of 
was  not  shared  by  the 
,  wno  had  long  perceived  the 
advantaj^e  afforded  to  their  cause  by  the  mutiaons  condition 
of  the  soldiery,  and  who  now  began  to  fear  that  the  troopa 
would  be  coerced  into  acting  against  the  ])Cople.  Marat  in 
particular  was  very  violent,  and  declared  in  the  Ami  du 
Pvuph  that  the  suldiera  of  the  reginH'Ut  of  Cliuteau-Vieux 
were  martyrs,  and  tliat  the  eiyht  hundred  deputies,  who  had 
supported  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Buuille,  ought  to  be  hanged 
on  eiyht  hundred  gallows-trees,  and  Mirabeau  upon  one  higher 
than  the  rest.  Loustallot,  the  young  editor  of  the  Re'votiUivna 
de  Paris,  believed  that  the  violent  auppres.sion  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  at  hand,  and  that  the  king  would  be  able  to  restore 
the  ancient  despotism  by  means  of  the  aniiy.  Tlie  shock  was 
so  great  to  his  enthusiastic  nature  that  he  died  almost  of  a 
broken  heart  on  September  20,  the  very  day  on  which  the 
grand  funeral  fete  in  honour  of  the  national  guards  killed  at 
Nancy  took  place  on  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

Loustallot  need  not  have  fearedl     Tiie  soldiers  wore  far 
too  much  imbued  with  the  prineijiles  of  the  Revolution  to  be 
reduced  to  obedience,  and  were  exasperateii  rather  than  terri- 
fied by  Bouille's  vigorous  conduct;  and  the  chief  result  of  tlie 
1  Poiseoa's  L'Armie  ei  la  Garde  A'ationale.  yiA.  i.  p.  203. 
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action  at  Nancy  was  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  troops 
the  great  fact  that  the  national  guards  would  never  object 
to  fight  them,  and  accordingly  they  fraternized  more  and 
more  with  the  populace,  who  hated  the  bourgeois  and  feared 
their  militaiy  organization.  The  actual  results  of  Bouill6*s 
victory  were  very  slight ;  the  Assembly  forbade  the  formation 
of  clubs  in  the  regiments,  but  refused  to  allow  Bouill6's  French 
prisoners  to  be  prosecuted ;  the  Jacobins  commenced  a  steady 
and  eventually  successful  agitation  for  the  release  of  the  forty- 
one  Swiss  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  to  the  galleys ;  Danton 
presented  a  petition  from  the  forty-eight  sections  of  Paris,  and 
himself  thundered  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  against  the 
War  Minister,  De  la  Tour-du-Pin,  who  at  once  resigned ;  the 
populace  b^an  to  associate  the  name  of  Bouill6,  as  they 
formerly  had  that  of  Broglie,  with  the  idea  of  cruelty  and 
tyranny,  and  the  court,  especially  the  queen,  began  to  look  to 
him  as  her  sole  hope  of  safety.  It  was  only  in  Nancy  itself 
and  its  neighbourhood  that  BouilI6*s  action  was  followed  by 
any  symptoms  of  a  reaction  in  favour  of  royalty.  At  Nancy 
the  local  National  Guard  was  temporai'ily  suppressed,  and  tlie 
tricolour  superseded  by  the  white  cockade ;  and  at  Belfort  the 
soldiers  and  officers  of  the  latest  raised  foreign  regiment, 
the  Royal  Liegeois,  and  of  the  Lauzun  hussars  paraded  the 
streets  with  cries  of  "  Vive  le  Roi !  au  diable  la  nation."  Dis- 
organization increased  instead  of  diminishing  in  the  army 
itself  after  the  affitir  of  Nancy,  and  all  military  discipline, 
except  within  the  actual  region  commanded  by  Bouill6,  was  at 
an  end.  Not  only  had  more  than  30,000  men,  but  more  than 
that  proportion  of  officers,  left  their  duty.  Many  officers  had 
already  emigrated,  and  were  either  assembling  round  the 
Comte  d'Artois  or  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  or  amusing  themselves 
in  London  or  at  Spa.  Even  if  they  did  not  emigrate,  ambitious 
officers  selected  this  opportunity  as  a  favourable  one  to  get 
furlough,  in  order  to  promote  their  political  aims,  like  Lieu- 
tenant Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who,  after  getting  leave  of  absence 
for  three  months,  spent  more  than  a  year  in  Corsica,  intriguing 
and  plotting  for  the  independence  of  his  native  island ;  and  plea- 
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Bure-loving  officers  calmly  left  tlieir  regiments  "witliout  leave, 
in  order  to  enjay  the  gaieties  of  Paris,  The  officers  who  re- 
mained with  tlioir  rcgimenta  had,  however,  a  most  ungrateful 
task.  If  aa  a  body  they  were  attached  to  the  monarchy,  they 
generally  managed,  as  at  Lille,  Lyons,  and  Perpi^an,  to  insult 
and  offend  their  men,  and  grew  more  and  more  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  thetn,  and  if  one  <  wo  among  them  approved  of 
the  new  princiiiles,  they 
officers.  This  was  the  case 
tenant  in  the  Royal  Champ 
with  great  sevurity  hy  hia 
Hcsdin,  for  being  a  day  lato, 
down  on  his  ix^Uirn  from 
military  committee  there  i< 
But  with  all  this  abs< 
order  and  insubordination 


ted  by  their  brother- 
our  g  Louis  Davout,  sub-Iieu- 
cavalry.  who  was  imprisoned 
e  Marquis  de  Foumks,  at 
[T  u  his  conveyance  breaking 
tcr  taking  a  petition  to  the 
one  soldiers  of  hia  regiment^ 
_jcipliae  and  existence  of  di»- 
the  regular  army,  great  advwD' 
tages  were  being  obtained  by  the  military  efficiency  of  the 
national  guards.  Not  only  in  P;iris,  but  in  every  provincial 
town,  retired  oiKecrs  and  officers  on  leave  were  chosen  to  com- 
mand and  organize  the  new  battalions,  and  retired  soldiers 
gladly  took  up  their  arms  again  and  served  as  privates  or 
sergeant- instructors.  It  was  i'rom  them  that  the  national 
guards  learnt  the  nadinients  of  disei]iline,  and  the  rapidity 
with  wliich  whole  battalions  of  volunteers,  in  the  terrible 
struggle  for  existence,  became  real  soldiers  is  easily  accounted 
for  when  the  number  of  old  soldiers,  and  the  still  greater 
number  of  national  guards,  trained  between  17S9  and  1792 
by  old  soldiers,  is  kept  in  mind. 

The  French  royal  navy  ^  had  distinguished  itself  far  more 
than  the  French  army  during  the  eigliteenth  century,  and  had 
a  greater  reputation  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  revolution 
in  ITyy.  It  had,  during  the  American  War  of  Independence, 
proved  itself  more  than  a  m;itoli  fnr  the  EiiL^'Iish  navy.  The 
Comte  d'Orviiliera  had  fouglit  at  least  a  drawn  battle  with 

'  Tung's  DiibiAs-CTaiice,  vul.  i.  p.  170. 

'  llis>-i!rf.  marilime  de  ia  France,  by  Ldon  Guifriii,  new  edit.,  to],  t. 
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Admiral  Keppel ;  the  Comte  de  Grasse  had  safely  covered  the 
passage  and  disembarkation  of  Rochambeau's  corps  d'arm^e 
in  America,  and  co-operated  with  the  Comte  de  Guichen  in 
Bouiil6's  conquests  in  the  West  Indies ;  the  Bailli  de  Sufiren 
had  fought  a  series  of  drawn  but  desperate  battles  with 
Rear- Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes  off  the  coast  of  India ; 
Laperouse  ^  had  ravaged  the  English  settlements  in  Hudson's 
Bay;  and  these  glories  were  enough  to  make  the  French 
people  proud  of  their  navy,  despite  of  the  utter  defeat 
inflicted  on  it  by  Admiral  Rodney  on  April  12,  1782,  off  the 
island  of  St.  Eustatia.  Louis  XVI.  had  always  been  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  naval  service,  and  had  shown  the  most 
marked  favour  to  naval  of&cers.  He  was  also  passionately 
fond  of  geography,  and  took  the  keenest  interest  in  explora- 
tion— so  much  so  that  he  issued  orders,  during  the  War.  of 
American  Independence,  that  if  any  of  his  captains  came  across 
Captain  Cook  they  were  not  to  treat  his  vessels  as  belligerent. 
This  encouragement  and  hearty  interest  produced  not  only 
great  admimls  such  as  the  Comte  d'Orvilliers,  the  Comte  de 
Guichen,  the  Comte  d'Estaing,  and  the  Bailli  de  Suflren ;  and 
brave  captains  like  Lamothe  Picquet  and  Latouche-Trdville, 
Kersaint,  Kergariou-Loemaria,  and  De  Couedic,  but  learned 
hydrographers  in  Borda  and  Fleurieu,  and  famous  navigators 
and  surveyors  in  Bougainville  and  Laperouse,  D'Entrecasteaux, 
Rosily,  and  Bruix.  This  taste  of  the  king's  led  him  to 
spend  large  sums  upon  his  ports,  including  nearly  twenty 
million  livres  on  Le  Havre,  and  far  more  upon  the  new  harbour 
of  Cherbourg,  which  had  been  commenced  by  his  ordere,  and 
which  he  visited  in  great  state  in  June,  1786.  He  was  well 
supported  by  his  Ministers  of  the  Marine,  De  Sartine,  tlie 
Mar^chal  de  Castries,  and  the  Comte  de  la  Luzerne,  who  were 
all  men  of  ability,  and  in  1789  he  might  well  have  boasted 
of  his  fleet,  consisting  of  81  ships  of  the  line,  carrying  from 
64  to  118  guns,  69  frigates  of  from  28  to  44  guns,  and 
141    smaller   ships    of  war,    making   a   total  of   291    ships; 

^  So  spelt  by  M.  Gudrin,  who  stateB  it  as  the  navigator's  own  spelling 
though  he  is  generally  called  "  Lapeyrouse." 
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while  England  herself,  the  great  naval  power,  only  possessed 
135  ships  of  the  line,  102  frigates,  and  133  smaller  ahips, 
making  a  total  of  370.  With  regard  to  the  naval  service. 
however,  matters  were  no  better  than  in  the  army,  and  even 
a  succession  of  ahle  ministers  could  not  reverse  the  fatal  prac- 
tice, which  had  been  followed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV, 
of  making  merit  give  v  1.     Tlie  number  of  officers 

was  out  of  all  propo  lw    number  of   sailors,   there 

being   do    less  than   1  rs   to  90,878   sailors;    and 

these    officers   were  seii  boys   who   bad   served  a 

certain  period  on  board  ovices.  and  in  time  of  war 

from   offia^i's   in   the  avy,   who   seldom   if   ever 

attained  to  the  rank  while  the  captaincies  and 

ail  higher  ranks  were  om  the  royal  corps  of  the 

Gardes  de  la  Marine,  Led  entirely  of  members  of 

noble  and  wealthy  fan  no  were  quickly  promoted.    The 

sailors  were  i-ecruited,  either  by  lot  or  the  press-gang,  out  of 
tliii  inhal)itants  of  the  sea  coast,  under  an  old  regulation  of 
tlio  Maniius  do  Colbeit-Seigneliiy  isKued  in  l(i79.  Indeed, 
the  whole  navy  was  governed  by  the  regulations  of  this  son 
of  the  great  (Colbert  for  more  than  one  tuindied  yeai-s,  until 
in  17f^4  the  Marechal  de  Castries  di'teniiined  to  issue  a  new 
naval  code  and  a  seheiue  of  reorganizatinn.  By  this  scheme  it 
■was  decreed  that  the  ofHccrs  of  the  French  navy  should  be 
divided  into  nine  squadrons,  and  should  consist  of  some  60 
generals,  of  100  captains,  100  majors  de  vaisscau  (a  rank 
corresponding  to  the  English  commanders,  R.N.),  CSO  lieu- 
tenants, and  840  sub-lieutenants.  Under  the  same  scheme  the 
ranks  of  enseignes  de  vaisseau  and  of  lieutenants  de  friigate 
were  abolished,  as  well  as  the  Gardes  de  la  Marine,  and 
all  young  noblemen  who  wished  to  enter  the  navy  had  to 
pass  through  one  of  two  royal  naval  colleges,  which  were 
estal.iliwhed  at  Alais  and  Vanues  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  admitted  tJiat,  as  in  the  case  of  the  army,  all  the  chief 
naval  captains,  and  all  the  admirals,  who  distinguished  them- 
selves under  the  llepublicand  Napoleon,  had  been  officers  in  the 
navy  of  the  ancicu  regime,  before  the  muiistry  of  Castries, 
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but  it  is  also  noteworfcliy  that  many  of  these  officers,  though 
by  no  means  the  majority,  had  only  entered  the  royal  navy 
after  serving  in  the  merchant  service,  and  had  received  their 
commissions  in  spite  of  their  birth.  Thus,  in  1789,  Trogoff, 
St.  Fdlix,  Rosily,  Pl^ville  le  Peley,  and  Bouvet  were  all 
captains  in  the  royal  navy,  though  the  two  latter  had  been 
originally  captains  of  merchantmen ;  Truguet  was  a  major  de 
vaisseau  ;  Bruix,  Decr&,  Brueys,  Villeneuve,  Villaret-Joyeuse, 
Allemand,  Lacrosse,  Latouche  -  Tr^ville,  Missiessy,  Nielly 
Linois,  Emeriau,  and  Dupetit-Thouars,  were  all  lieutenants, 
Bompard  and  Renaudin  were  sub-lieutenants;  Ganteaume 
had  returned  to  the  East  India  Company's  service  after  serving 
in  the  American  war ;  and  Willaumez  alone  of  all  the  chief 
captains  had  never  held  a  commission,  and  was  in  1 789  on  board 
a  merchantman.  This  long  list  of  names  bears  witness  to  the 
excellence  of  the  sailors  of  the  old  French  monarchy,  their 
great  deeds  in  the  American  war  prove  their  efficiency,  and 
it  must  now  be  shown  how  the  slumbering  discontent  which 
was  felt  by  the  men  against  their  officers  for  not  feeding 
and  paying  them  well  and  regularly,  by  the  officers  against 
the  civil  service  of  the  navy,  and  by  the  workmen  in  the 
dockyards,  gradually  rose  to  its  height,  and  how  the  Assembly 
failed  to  do  any  good,  and  pulled  the  old  navy  to  pieces 
without  creating  a  new  one,  in  order  to  see  by  what  steps 
that  French  navy  which  had  made  so  good  a  stand  against 
Keppel  and  Rodney  became  so  weak  as  to  be  thoroughly 
beaten  by  Howe  and  Nelson. 

The  riots  at  Toulon  and  Brest,  though  a  year  elapsed 
between  them,  and  though  one  was  essentially  a  riot  of 
dockyard  men  and  the  other  of  sailors,  may  be  noticed 
together,  because  they  exactly  show  the  different  attitude  of 
the  riotera  towards  the  executive  government,  and  also  that, 
if  words  had  become  more  violent,  men  had  not  yet  become 
accustomed  to  murder,  and  were  more  inclined  to  spare  human 
life,  when  they  had  the  power  of  a  universally  recognized 
Assembly  to  appeal  to,  than  before.  Toulon  was  one  of  the 
two  most  important  naval  cities  in  France ;  it  was  the  head- 
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■  liiarten)  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  as  Brest  waa  of  the 
Atlantic  fleet,  but  contained  a  much  lai^r  dockyard  and 
iirHenal,  for  evtr  since  the  destruction  of  the  old  arsonal  of 
the  galleys  at  Marseilles,  on  the  recomnieutlation  of  MiUouet, 
in  1786,  Toulon  arsenal  was  the  only  one  on  the  south-eaat 
coast  of  France.  It  waa  beaidBS,  purely  the  town  of  the 
dockyard  aiid  arsenal,  for  ^sscd  but  little  facility  for 

commerce  and  shippioj  went  to  the  fi-ee  port  of 

Marseilles.     The  Touloi  le    lOtcd  even  in  Provence  for 

tli.:ir  riotous  disposition,  early  as  March,  17S9,  during 

tJic  electiouM  to  the  Sta  general,  they  had  pillaged  their 
town-hall  and  the  his  ,  and  nearly  murdered  the 

bishop,   Mgr.   de   Cast.  With   their   whole  bouIs 

the  Toulonese  had  foL    i\  rogress  of  eventa  in  Paris, 

and  after  the  news  ot  sey  all  wore  the  tricolour 

cockade,  elected  a  muniei|ituiiy,  and  formed  a  National  Guard. 
Buth  Conito  d'All,ui-t  du  RiniiR,  a  inn.,t  ,Ii..tiii-iiisl„,d  n.ival 
ollicer.  who  hinl  coriimandud  the  Plutun  in  the  battle  of 
April  12,  I7.S2,  and  the  sqiiadroa  at  Clu-rbinirg  on  the 
occasion  of  the  roj-.il  visit  there,  and  who  was  in  17Si) 
the  director  of  the  port  of  Toulon  and  commandant  of  the 
arsunal  there,  and  the  Cumte  de  Bethisy,  commanding  the 
Kcgiment  de  Dau|ihini5.  wliich  formed  the  garrison,  ineun-ed 
the  greatest  sus|iicion  and  dislike  among  the  people  for 
refusing  to  wear  the  tricolour  cockade,  though  they  at  first 
permitted  the  workmen  and  soldiers  to  do  as  they  pleased. 
However,  on  November  27,  17S!t,  Comte  d'AUiert  de  Rions 
thought  proper  to  forbid  any  workmen '  to  wear  the  tricolour 
cockade  or  enter  tlie  local  ^National  Guard  under  pain  of 
instant  dismissal,  and  on  November  30  ho  summarily  dis- 
missed two  t'oreoien,  Caiisse  and  Gavinet,  for  disobeying  liim. 
The  result  wa.•^  a  riot,  and  on  the  next  day  he  closed  the 
aisi^nal,  and  when  he  himself  left  it  he  found  himsflf  in 
tlie  niidfit  of  u  raging  mob,  from  which  he  was  with  ditliculty 

•  Gu^rin,  l/Uloire  maritime  de  la  Frourr,  vol.  v.  pp.  221-232;  and 
Giierrea  marilimtf  de  la  France  .■  I'ort  di:  Tinitvii  dqmis  «■)  tiri'jitiea  JMiqu'i 
i.o»  Jiiuri,  by  V.  Bilui,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141-151.     I'arU :  laoi. 
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extricated  by  some  naval  officers.  The  mob  then  collected 
round  his  house,  and  at  last,  to  ^ave  his  life,  he  consented, 
at  the  request  of  the  municipality,  to  go  to  prison  for  a  time, 
where  at  least  he  would  be  safe.  The  news  of  this  riot  created 
much  excitement  among  the  deputies  of  the  right  in  the 
Assembly,  and  Malouet  spoke  so  energetically  and  persistently 
on  the  subject  that  D'Andr^  was  sent  as  special  commis- 
sioner to  Toulon.  On  his  recommendation  the  Assembly 
decided,  on  January  16,  1790,  that  there  was  no  necessity  to 
prosecute  anybody,  and  M.  de  Glandfeves  was  appointed  director 
of  the  port. 

This  riot  at  Toulon  was,  it  will  have  been  perceived,  purely 
political,  and  only  important  from  the  naval  point  of  view  as 
illustrating  the  uncompromising  firmness  of  the  commandant, 
the  devotion  of  his  officers  to  him,and  the  disposition  of  the  work- 
men of  the  chief  dockyard  and  arsenal  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  riots  at  Brest  in  September  and  October,  1790,  were  purely 
professional,  and  therefore  far  more  important.^  Great  dis- 
content had  been  caused  in  that  port  by  the  issue  of  a  new 
penal  code  for  the  navy,  sanctioned  by  the  Assembly,  on 
August  22,  1790,  which,  while  it  abolished  flogging,  confirmed 
various  other  punishments,  which  the  sailors  disliked  much 
more.  This  discontent  was  brought  to  a  head  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Leopard  from  San  Domingo  on  September  14,  with  certain 
factious  individuals  on  board.  The  sailors  of  the  Leopard  had 
played  an  important  political  part  in  the  colony,  and  had 
l>ecome,  from  the  attention  they  had  received  there  and  the 
welcome  they  met  with  from  the  popular  society  of  Brest, 
extremely  arrogant  and  insubordinate.  The  mutiny  on  board 
the  fleet  commenced  with  an  insult  given  to  Major  Huon  de 
Kermadec  on  his  ship  the  Patriote,  commanded  by  the  great 
navigator  D'Entrecasteaux,  by  a  drunken  sailor  of  the  Leopard. 
The  Comte  d' Albert  de  Rions,  who  had  been  most  injudiciously 
transferred  to  the  command  of  the  squadron  at  Brest,  ordered 

^  Gudrin's  Hi sUnre  maritime  de  la  France,  vol.  v.  pp.  209-274  ;  Histoirt 
de  la  ville  et  du  port  de  Breat^  by  Prosper  Jean  Levot,  vol.  iii  chap,  iv, 
pp.  229-249.    Brest :  1860. 
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the  sailor  to  leave  the  ship ;  on  which  the  crew  of  the  Patrwte, 
iiiiitinied,  and  forced  both  D' Albert  de  Rions  and  their  captaJD, 
D'Entrecaateaiix,  to  go  on  shore.  Tlie  mutiny  quickly  spread 
to  the  crews  uf  the  Entreprenant,  Tourviil^,  ApoUon,  Majea- 
tiieux,  and  La  Fenw.  and  dninken  sailors  ashore,  workmen  at 
the  arsenal,  anil  the  rabble  insulted  not  only  D'Albert  de  Rions, 


but  Comte   d'Kector, 
Bernard  de  Maiigny, 
of  the  popular  chib  ahi 
these  disorders,  and  threv 
the   new   code   and  agi 
petitions  to  the  Aasem 
also  interfered,  and  foi 
Fi'rme  out  of  f>ort  ui 
in(|iiired  into.     The  ^ 
Curt,  member  of  the  cu 


iir&\  of  thn  arsenal,  and 
"  the  port.  The  members 
acobins  gla<lly  fomented 
ints  of  the  sailors  against 
ficers  into  the  form  of 
le  municipality  of  Brest 
■ny  to  send  the  brig  La 
a  of  the  sailors  had  been 
on  the  report  of  M.  de 
cuiuiiiittee,  decreed   that   the 


niutiiiocrs  should  b(^  piinisheil,  that  the  crew  of  the  Le'nprtrd 
should  Ik!  iliwcliarged,  and  tliat  two  eonimissionei-s  -should  lie 
sent  to  Bri'st  to  restore  order.  The  efforts  of  the  commis- 
sioners were  vnin  ;  the  sailors  became  more  anil  more  uictiiicing 
in  their  <lei(iands,  anil  were  powerfully  supporte.l  by  the 
popular  club.  (.lonite  d'Albert  de  Rions  resigned,  and  vr&n 
succeeded  by  the  Couiuiodore  de  Souillac  ;  but  the  mutiny  and 
dLsorder  still  continued.  At  last  the  Baron  de  Menou  brought 
up  an  absurd  report,  on  behalf  of  the  combined  diplomatic, 
colonial,  military,  and  naval  committees,  that  the  disturbances 
at  Brest  were  entirely  caused  by  the  policy  of  the  Comte  de 
la  Liizerno,  Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies,  and  hy  the 
fact  that  the  navy  hail  not  adopted  the  tricolour  Hag.  Such  a 
i-eport  was,  as  Miralicau  wrote  to  La  Slarck,  altsiird  ;  but  the 
vote  against  the  minister  wat^  only  lost  by  thirty-seven  votes, 
and  on  October  24  the  ('oiiite  de  la  Luzerne  wa.s  .succeeded  by 
the  Coiute  de  (!laret<le  Kleurieu,  a  learned  hydrogra])her  but 
weak  statesman.  As  to  the  adoption  of  the  triclnur,  it  had 
only  been  deferred  in  the  navy  for  fear  of  u]isetting  the  whole 
systeu)  of  siynals.  and  because  the  eoloui's  red,  white,  and  blue 
were  used  in  different  coiiibi  nations,  as  in  the  Englisli  service. 
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to  designate  the  rank  of  the  flag  officers  on  board  However, 
it  was  decreed  by  the  Assembly  on  October  24!,  that  a  national 
flag  with  the  tricolour  in  the  comer  should  be  adoj5ted  in 
the  navy,  and  that  for  the  future  the  sailors  at  niglit  and 
morning,  instead  of  shouting  "  Vive  le  Roi,"  should  shout 
"  Vivent  la  nation,  la  loi,  et  le  Roi ! "  Such  p>aerile  decrees  were 
not  likely  to  have  much  effect  in  putting  down  mutiny,  and 
on  October  27  the  Assembly  had  to  submit,  and  both  abrogated 
the  clauses  in  the  new  penal  code  to  which  the  sailors  objected, 
and  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  popular  club  of  Brest  for 
its  conduct.  It  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that,  after  these 
decrees,  the  fleet. at  Brest  remained  in  a  state  of  chronic  dis- 
order, for  no  officer  dared  to  interfere  with  it,  or  act  as  Bouill6 
had  done  at  Nancy.  Souillac,  and  Bougainville  his  successor, 
resigned  one  after  another,  and  the  sailors  were  left  to  do  pretty 
much  as  they  liked.  The  Assembly  ordered  its  naval  committee 
to  prepare  a  plan  of  a  new  naval  constitution,  and  then  calmly 
left  things  alona  Such  neglect  and  want  of  support  naturally 
incensed  those  naval  officers  who  loved  their  service ;  if  they 
did  not  emigrate,  they  left  their  ships  without  leave,  and 
when  Vice- Admiral  Thevenard,  the  successor  of  Flcurieu,.  had 
a  call  of  officers  made  on  July  1,  1791,  it  was  found  that 
more  than  three-quarters  of  them  were  absent.  Thus  the 
ancient  royal  navy  of  France,  which  had  won  such  glory  in 
the  American  War  of  Independence,  gradually  dissolved  like 
the  monarchical  army,  and  when  war  broke  out  once  more 
with  England,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  navy  of  France  was 
found  to  be  no  longer  able  to  rival  the  English,  as  it  had  dona 
The  new  naval  organization  had  not  time  to  be  put  into  force 
any  more  than  the  new  military  organization,  and  if  it  had 
been  it  would  have  been  found  to  have  abounded  in  as  many 
defects  and  as  many  unpractical  recommendations;  and  the 
new  national  fleet,  according  to  the  naval  constitution,  would 
no  doubt  have  been  quite  as  unable  to  make  any  stand  against 
Howe  and  Nelson  as  the  republican  fleet  which  Jean  Bon 
Saint- Andre  hastily  patched  up  out  of  the  remnants  of  the  old 
royal  navy. 
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Tlie  Naval  CotHtmtiet. 


It  was  not  uDti]  after  the  riot  &t  Brest  that  the  Assembly 
fici-i')usly  b^au  to  think  of  naval  atfium,  ihuu'rli  it  bad 
G:iUUi»hed  a  naval  aod  culonuU  couimtttec  whm  it  constituted 
itsulf  in  Junt,  17»'J,  and  had  siiparated  the  two  bruicbes  and 
in.'itituted  two  sejjarate  committtus  in  Itarvli,  1790.  T1i«re 
Will;  not  many  Daval  offi~"*  -""■"•»  the  deputies,  not  indt^ 


jiioru  than  ten,  if  such  gra.'-- 
any  experience,  are  excl' 
of  the  fleet,  the  Marquis 
pliiiiente*!  fo^  his  gallantry 
the  defeat  of  1>g  Grasse  on 
Vei'trieux;  CapliiinsLatoL 
itor  de  la  Touoiie,  who  cs 


Duke  of  Orleans,  without 

\y,  the  lieutenant-general 

ouil,  who  had  been  com- 

I  court  of  inquiry  held  after 

1782 ;  Commodore  Lapoype- 

le,  then  know  n  a&  Le  Vas- 

lamous  naval  familv,  and  hod 


had  a  great  part  in  drawing  up  the  naval  regulations  of  1780, 
and  who  wae  now  chancellor  to  the  I>uke  of  Orleans,  and 
deputy  for  tlie  noble«>se  of  Montargis,  De  Rochegude,  and  La 

(Jalir.><.iilcre;  .\Iaj..r.s  Noniperc  dy  C'liiunpasny,  ibj.uty  for  the 
noljlL'.-.s(;  ul'  tliu  Fonz,  and  de  VilJi;ljlanchi; ;  and  Lieutenants  De 
Perri^'iiy.lJuUailii^rt.  and  La  Ooudrayc'  Besides  these  olHcers, 
Malifiiet  cliLlnieil  tu  bu  an  authmity  on  naval  matters  fi-omhls 
Ifjnj^  teniiit;  ol'  tlie  utiicu  of  intumiant  of  the  marine  at  Toulon, 
Imt  tiju  lAA  I'cud  lietwoen  the  naval  and  civil  olKcers  of  the 
serviue  pievented  him  from  exercising  any  real  iiiiluence  u|Hin 
them,  Uf  the  naval  oliicers,  only  two  showed  any  marked 
aliility  in  the  Assi.-mhly  ;  L'ljaiiipaj,'ny,  wlm  was  afterwards  to 
hecunie  Due  de  C.niore,  and  one  of  Isapoleon's  ministers,  and 
who  was  the  mii^t  assiihiuus  worker  in  the  naval  committee, 
thi)u;,'li  preveiiteii  from  iijjikiny  a  fiyui-e  in  the  Assemlily  by  his 
weak  voice;  and  La  Cuudraye,  who  was  an  ottieer  of  great 
t^xjierience,  ability,  and  eloquence,  and  who,  with  a  little  more 
c.(ura;^e  and  genius,  might  ijave  played  the  jMirt  which  Dubois- 
Craneo  did  in  the  reoijiJinization  of  the  army,  with  reiJiaitl  to 
the  navy.  Ijut  the  tiniimitteo  had  the  power  of  calling  in 
otlieers  to  consuit  with  them,  one  of  whom,  (!iii  Pierre  de 
(:ci;;tiieiii|ire»,  (.■omti;  rie  Kcrsaint.  the  wm  nf  the  rapfnin  De 
KoRiaint  who  had  been  killed  on  board  tlie  r/"wi(.s  in  Hawke's 
1  (I'uf'iiii'it  Hialvirc  tuarULiir  dt-  Id  I-'raact,  vl.1,  v,  p.  a75. 
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battle  with  Conflans  in  Quiberon  Bay,  and  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  last  war  by  his  capture  of  Demerara, 
Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  wrote  much  on  naval  matters,  and 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  the  committee.     In  the  early 
days  of  the  session  of  the  Assembly,  long  before  the  troul>lcs 
at  Brest  began,  Kersaint  had  advocated  the  complete  abolition 
of  the  system  of  specially  educating  officers  for  the  royal  navy, 
and  argued  that  officers  should  be  taken  when  wanted  from  the 
merchant  service,  and  he  had  written  a  pamphlet, "  What  is 
the  royal  navy  ? "  to  which  question  he  answered,  "  An  army," 
and  Malouet,  "An  administration."  Meanwhile  Champagny  had 
been  quietly  working  out  the  new  naval  penal  code,  which  was 
promulgated  in  August,  1790,  and  had  been  the  primary  cause 
of  the  disturbances  at  Brest.     These  disturbances  drew  general 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  navy,  and  on  December  29,  1790, 
the  *'  Conseil  de  la  Marine  ^  was  suppressed,  and  the  separation 
of  the  departments  of  the  marine  and  of  the  colonies  was  pro- 
posed, with  the  approval  of  the  minister  Fleurieu,  who  neither 
understood  nor  liked  the  administration  of  the  colonies,  but 
rejected  after  a  speech  of  Moreau  de  Saint  M^ry,  deputy  for 
Martinique,  who  argued  that  the  very  existence  of  the  colonies 
and  their  union  with  France  depended  upon  the  state  of  the 
navy,  and  that  the  two  departments  ought,  therefore,  to  be  in 
the  same  hands.     In  April,  1791,  the  Marquis  de  Sillery,  the 
friend  of  Orleans,  who,  since  the  abolition  of  titles,  was  known 
as  M.  Brulart  de  Sillery,  brought  up  the  report  of  the  naval  com- 
mittee of  a  plan  for  a  new  constitution  of  the  navy.  •  By  it  the 
maritime  conscription,  devised  by  Colbert  de  Seignelay  and 
confirmed   by  De  Castries,  was  to   be   maintained,   and   all 
merchant  seamen,  fishermen,  and  others  connected  with  the 
sea,  were  to  remain  liable  to  be  pressed  into  the  royal  navy  it 
they  were  wanted.     As  to  officers,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
naval  colleges  should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  inferior  officers 
in  the  royal  service  should   be  selected  from  the  merchant 
service ;  but  that,  when  once  an  officer  had  accepted  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,   he   should   be  regarded  as   having  definitely 
entered  the  service,  and  should  be  eligible  for  promotion^  by 
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a  mixed  system  of  seniority  and  selection,  to  the  grades  of 
captain  and  then  of  admiral.  By  this  scheme  the  committee 
believed  they  had  proposed  a  fair  compromise  between  the 
extreme  viewa  hold  by  different  naval  authorities,  and  that 
tliey  had  flattered  the  new  ideas  of  e(\uality  by  making  il 
possible  for  any  cabin-boy  on  board  a  merchant  ship  to  become 
a  French  admiral.  i  the  seherae  were  very 

Biiirited,     Ricard  anu  ineron,  deputy  for  Pondi- 

chtjiTy,  who  repreaentt  )f  Kei-Baint,  declared  that 

there  should  Ije  no  ivjya.  ,  ,  only  royal  ships  of  war, 

which  could  be  manned  isary  by  merchant  officers 

and  Hcamen,  and  they  po  instaaces  of  t)te  famous 

ca])tain8  of  the  reign  c  .,  Jean  Bart  and  Duguay- 

Tiouin,  as  a  proof  tha  nt  service  would  readily 

res])ond  to  the  call  i  Oalbert  and  Lieutenant 

de  la  Condraye  defender  uj  :cr    of  a  royal  navy,  manned 

l»y  seamen  and  commanded  by  officers  bred  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  fighting  at  sea.  "You  demand  too  much!  "cried 
La  Coudraye,  in  an  eloquent  and  convincingspeech.  "  Do  you 
think  that  ofiicei-H  of  merchant  ships,  who  do  not  need  such 
knowletlge,  will  take  the  trouble  to  master  the  principles  of 
commanding  fleets  and  directing  naval  battles  in  order  that 
they  may  be  efficient  in  ease  of  war  ? "  He  then  went  on  to  point 
out  that  the  merchant  service  had  altered  in  character  since 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV. ;  that  in  his  time  every  merchant  ship 
was  an  armed  vessel,  and  indeed  a  corsair,  which  miijht  have 
to  tight  pirates  and  corsaii-sat  any  moment,  and  that,  therefore, 
both  ca|itninsnnd  men  were  all  trained  to  war, and  there  wa.s  no 
difficulty  iu  finding  Jean  Barts  and  Duguay-Trouins,  but  that 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  condition  of  the 
sea  was  dili'erent;  that  merchant  ships  were  si'iijily  ships  laden 
with  merchandise  and  quite  unarmed,  and  that,  tliereftire,  the 
officers  and  men  could  not  be  siiddcnly  expected  to  become 
efficient  for  naval  warfare,  whieh  was,  moreover,  far  more 
comjilicated  than  it  used  to  be.  The  Assembly,  however,  could 
not  or  would  not  aiipreeiate  La  Coudmye's  arguments,  and 
accepted  the  principle  of  tlie  scheme  pro[)osed  by  the  naval 
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committee.  On  April  29  it  voted  the  continuance  of  the 
maritime  conscription,  and  that  officers  should  be  selected  from 
the  merchant  service  by  examination.  The  rank  of  enseigne 
de  vai88eau  was  made  indefinitely  large,  and  all  who  were  not 
actually  employed  in  the  service  were  permitted  to  command 
merchant  ships,  but  without  receiving  any  pay  from  the 
government.  Any  ensign  who  chose  to  pass  the  further 
examination,  and  received  the  commission  of  lieutenant,  was, 
however,  not  allowed  to  command  merchantmen,  and  had  to 
confine  himself  to  the  royal  navy.  An  establishment  was 
then  voted  of  three  admirals,  nine  vice-admirals,  eighteen  rear- 
admirals,  one  hundred  and  eighty  captains,  eight  himdred 
lieutenants,  two  hundred  paid  ensigns,  fifty  masters,  and  sixty 
master-gunners,  and  the  old  post  of  Admiral  of  France,  then 
held  by  the  Due  de  Penthifevre,  with  its  costly  and  useless 
establishment,  was  abolished.  The  Assembly  was  then  satisfied 
that  it  had  effectually  disposed  of  the  naval  question,  in  spite 
of  the  want  of  officers  and  the  riotous  insubordination  of  the 
sailors. 

Before,  however,  concluding  this  account  of  the  naval  policy 
of  the  Assembly,  it  must  be  recognized  that  it  did  not  show 
itself  wanting  in  respect  for  the  greatest  navigator  France  has 
ever  produced,  Laperouse  de  Galaup.  He  had  sailed  from 
Brest,  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  in  the  South  Seas  under  special 
instructions  drawn  up  by  the  king  himself  on  August  1,  1785, 
with  two  ships,  the  Bouaaole  and  the  Astrolabe,  and  had  sent 
home  the  journal  of  his  discoveries  from  different  places.  On 
February  7, 1788,  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  his  friend  Fleurieu 
from  Botany  Bay,  and  had  never  been  heard  of  since.  In 
December,  1790,  Milet  de  Mureau,  the  future  Minister,  for  War, 
who  had  succeeded  Commodore  Lapoype-Vertrieux  as  deputy 
for  the  noblesse  of  Toulon  in  October,  1789,  proposed  that  the 
journals  of  Laperouse  should  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
State ;  and  in  1791  a  special  expedition  of  two  ships  was  voted, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Rear-AdmiraJ  d'Entrecas- 
teaux,  and  ordered  to  go  in  search  of  the  missing  explorer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  both  in  the  army  and  the  navy  the 
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spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  king  was  manifesting  iUelf  in  1790, 
in  spite  of  the  ardently  expressed  attachment  of  the  bulk  of 
the  offictrs  of  hoth  services,  and  that  the  executive  had  been 
so  weakened  that  it  was  unable  to  deal  with  the  difHctilties 
■which  had  arisen.  The  Assembly  bad  not  imjtroved  mattcra 
— istitutions;  and,  by  not  sup- 


by  their  new  military  ar-" 

jKii'ting  the  officers,  for 
restoration  of  the  royftl 
the  deputies  had  utter 
of  order.  The  old  ai 
practically  destroyed, 
not  created.  Withr 
ence  to  the  mutinies  i 
shown  how  much  gre&i 
of  the  Assembly.  Ht 
regular  army  and  theregu 


luld  use  their  power  for  the 
nd  not  piiniahing  mutineers, 
my  chance  of  the  restoration 

of  the  ancien  regime  were 
^rvices,  though  decreed,  wer© 
imy  and  navy,  and  in  refer- 

Brest,  Mirabeau  had  agaia 
^n  he  was  than  the  majority 
i]ized  the  fact  that  if  the 
whether  as  royal  or  national 


services,  wt^re  to  be  maintained  at  all,  soldiers  and  sailors  must 
be  governed  by  a  ditierent  code  of  laws,  in  order  to  keep  up 
discipline,  from  ordinary  citizen.s.  Since  this  truth  was  not 
recognized,  the  French  army  and  the  French  navy  had  both 
become  disorganized,  and  would  continue  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  disorganization  until  a  great  need  fur  their  services  should 
arise,  when  all  theories  about  the  eiiuality  of  man  would  dis- 
api>ear  before  tlio  necessities  of  creating  a  disciplined  army 
and  navy,  and  when  the  men  of  the  old  monarchical  services 
would  show  that  it  was  not  because  they  were  bad  soldiers  or 
Ijjid  sailors  that  they  had  become  insubordinate,  and  that  theii 
valour  remained  if  their  discipline  was  temporarily  disturbed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  DEATH  OF  MTR.ABEAXJ. 

Mirabeau  declares  himself  the  advocate  of  the  restoration  of  order,  but 
not  of  the  old  order — His  second  great  scheme — Duquesnoy's  report 
of  the  topography  of  the  Assembly — The  oath  of  the  clergy — Mira- 
beau*s  advice  about  the  woman  Lamotte — Chances  of  foreign  inter- 
ference— The  diplomatic  committee — The  affairs  of  Avignon  and  the 
princes  of  the  empire  in  Alsace — Mirabeau  President  of  the  Assembly 
and  Director  of  the  department  of  the  Seine — ^The  1789,  Monarchic, 
and  Jacobin  Clubs — ^The  question  of  emigration — Departure  of 
Mesdames  of  France — La  Marck's  visit  to  Bouilld — ^Affair  of  Vin- 
cennes,  and  of  the  chevaliers  du  poignard — Debate  on  the  regency — 
Mirabeau*s  illness — Mirabeau's  Death — Mirabeau  as  a  statesman,  as 
an  orator,  and  as  a  man. 

By  the  winter  of  1790  Mirabeau  became  convinced  that  the 
court  would  never  adopt  his  great  plan  for  an  appeal  to  the 
provinces,  or  trust  him  in  any  way,^  and  the  delight  which 
he  had  felt  on  first  receiving  the  power  of  being  of  use  to  the 
queen  by  the  secret  communications  through  La  Marck  had 
been  greatly  diminished  by  the  persistent  manner  in  which 
the  queen  refused  to  take  advice,  and  by  his  discovery  of  her 
correspondence  with  Bergasse.  His  plan  for  the  formation  of 
a  Jacobin  ministry,  which  should  overthrow  Lafayette  and 
learn  moderation  by  incurring  responsibility,  had  also  failed, 
and  the  new  ministers  who  had  succeeded  Necker  were  all 
nominees  of  Lafayette  himself,  or  as  complete  nonentities  as 
their  predecessors.  Yet  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to 
save  the  monarchy  from  its  perilous  position,  and  worked  out 

^  Bertrand  de  MoUeville's  Jf^motref. 
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yet  another  scheme  by  which  the  court  might  regain  ib 
aiitliority.  A  proof  of  bis  exact  position  is  to  be  foimd  in  a 
letter  to  La  Marck,  dated  October  22,  1790.>  "  What  thenl 
these  stupid  rascals,  intoxicated  with  a  chance  success,  tdl 
you  that  they  hope  to  carry  out  a  couuter-re volution,  and 
believe  that  I  would  tint  thumlpr  mrainat  them.     In  truth,  my 


friend,  I  have  no  wia^ 
my  head  to  the  cour 
say, '  I  ought  to  mak 
servant,  I  should  sa; 
am  a  good  citizi'U,  v 
everything,  and  moi 
will  tind  me  always  i 
my  voice.  Yesterda 
massacred,  and  if  th 
to  wish  for  this  isauu, 
houest  men  aimmg  tht'm 
the  res  to  rat  inn  of  order 
old  onU-r."     TJie  new  jila 


y  honour  to  any  c 
ere  politician,  I  should 
ax  me.'  If  I  was  Umr 
ight  to  fear  me.'  But  { 
lour,  and  liberty,  before 
rcactiouary  gentlciueit 
.'m  with  the  tliunder  of 
power  to  have  them  ^ 
line  they  would  force  me 
ly  desire  to  save  the  few 


In  a  word,  I  .' 
,  but  not  for  the  restoration  of  the 
II  had  taken  a  long  time  to  develop, 
but  was  at  ktst  worked  out  and  presented  tu  the  court  in  a 
very  lengthy  coiiimnnication,  dated  December  23,  171)0.^ 

The  key-note  of  this  plan  rested  on  Mirabeau's  absolute 
conlidcnce  in  lion tni win,  who  was  to  have  entii-e  charge  of 
the  whole  aH'air,  nud  Mirabcau  even  goes  so  far  as  to  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  to  spend  each  day.  In  fact,  he 
recognized  that  Montniorin,  from  his  well-known  weakness 
of  character,  would  become  but  a  mere  shadow  of  himself  and 
report  to  him.  The  plan  consisted  of  four  distinct  parts,  all 
conducted  by  ditierent  people,  who  were  to  report  weekly  to 
Montniorin,  and  tluis  to  himself.  The  two  most  important 
sections  referred  to  his  old  idea  of  restoring  the  rcputatiun  of 
the  monarchy  in  the  provinces.  There  was  to  be  established, 
firstly,  a  bureau  of  corrospondence,  which  was  to  .send  agents 
paid  by  the  king  into  all  the  provinces,  with  printed  instruc- 

'  OiWTfs/'iMirfuiicf  tnin  Mii-alnm  ct  La  Miml-,  vol.  ii.  p,  29. 

'  ("'i.ij.,s;^jijnnee,  voL  iL  pp.  1^0-177,  numbtji-ud  "47tli  Mote  for  the 
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tions  what  to  do.  They  were  everywhere  to  impress  upon 
the  people  of  the  provinces  that  the  Assembly  was  neglecting 
their  true  interests,  was  encouraging  disorder,  and  hurrying 
France  to  utter  destruction.  They  were  also  to  declare  that 
the  king  was  longing  to  restore  order,  and  only  desired  their 
assistance ;  and,  further,  that  the  first  thing  the  departments 
should  do  was  to  send  up  imiversal  petitions  requesting  that 
the  present  Assembly  should  immediately  dissolve  itsel£ 
Mirabeau  told  La  Marck  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  departments  would  be  ready  to  send 
up  such  petitions,  and  that  the  agents  were  to  examine  the  local 
governments  of  the  different  departments,  and  report  to 
Montmorin  both  the  personal  opinions  and  the  characteristics 
of  the  local  leaders,  and  the  views  with  which  they  were 
regarded  by  the  bulk  of  the  populace.  The  agents  were 
then  to  become  intimate  with  the  leaders,  and  report  to  the 
minister  on  whom  he  could  depend  in  each  department.  They 
were  to  mingle  with  all  classes,  the  country  noblesse,  the 
clergy,  the  bourgeois,  the  ouvriers,  and  the  peasants,  and  were 
in  every  department  to  examine  the  influence  of  these  difierent 
classes ;  and  they  were  also  to  send  to  him  a  short  biography 
and  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  every  influential  man,  de« 
scribing  his  influence,  his  hopes,  and  his  needs.  After  these 
"^eports  Mirabeau  believed  that  the  minister  would  possess  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  opinion  in  the 
departments.  Secondly,  there  was  to  be  established  a  publishing 
committee,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Comte  de  Clermont- 
Tonnerre,  which  was  to  buy  up  as  many  authors  as  possible, 
and  to  pay  them  to  write  books  and  pamphlets  in  favour  of 
the  restoration  of  order  and  of  the  power  of  the  king.  These 
works  were  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  provinces,  and 
carefully  arranged  to  suit  the  disposition  of  difierent  classes. 
Thirdly,  a  system  was  to  be  established  by  which  the  leaders 
of  the  Assouibly  should  be  won  over  and  prepared  to  support 
the  motion  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly  itself.  Once 
dissolved,  the  king  could  infiuence  the  elections  to  the  second 
^Lssembly  by  means  of  his  agents  in  the  departments,  and  by 
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the  works  issued  by  the  puMiehirg  committee.  The  task  of 
inducing  the  present  Assembly  to  consent  to  its  own  dis- 
solution was  extremely  difficult,  and  it  would  therefore  be 
neces.sary  to  take  several  of  the  leading  politicians  into  the 
confidence  of  the  court  He  selected  eleven  influeotial 
deputies  as  best  fitted  f''~  se,  chosen  from  different 

aoctions — from  the  rij  lentre,  and  even  the  left 

centre.^     No  group  of  j  were  to  be  employed  by 

the  minister,  in  order  *^  idual  might  think  himself 

the  sole  confidant  of  ilana.     The  agent-in-chief 

of  this  prominent  par*  e  was  to  be  Duquesnoy, 

whose  ability  for  int  perceived,  and  who  had 

shown  himself  ready  i  a  party  as  was  contem- 

platud.     Duquesnoy  nlitnitcd  powers,  and  to 

report  on  t^e  state  of  'ery  Friday  to  Montmorin 

and  Mirabeau  together,  Tne  other  members  to  bt>  taken  into 
confidence  were,  for  the  right  and  right  eentr'e,  the  Man^uis 
de  Bonnay,  the  Abbii  de  Montesquiou,  Cazal6s  the  great  orator, 
the  Comte  de  Ciermont-Tonnerre,  and  D'Andi-^,  who  were  not 
to  hear  any  mention  of  Mir'abeau's  own  name,  or  those  of  the 
other  coadjutors.  The  members  of  the  left  who  were  to  be 
similarly  trusted  were,  of  course,  Talleyrand,  whose  power  of 
intrigue  was  too  formidable  to  allow  him  to  be  omitted; 
Emmery,  the  influential  member  of  the  military  committee; 
and  Le  Chapelier  and  Thouret,  as  important  members  of  the 
constitutional  cnmmittea  But  Le  Chapulier  and  Thouret  had 
some  scruplesi,  and  therefore  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  know 
that  Mirabeau  was  in  the  scheme.  The  last  individual  to  be 
won  over  was  Barnave,  the  young  deputy  for  Dauphind,  who 
was  afraid  he  was  going  too  far,  and  was  getting  dissatisfied 
with  the  position  of  mere  spokesman  for  Duport  and  the 
Lameths.  He  had  just  the  enthusiastic  nature  which  would 
induce  him  to  assist  the  court;  but  he  was  not  to  be  tjvken 
into  full  confidence,  and  above  all  not  to  know  that  he  would 
be  acting  under  Mirabeau's  inspiration.  Dmiuesnoy  was 
further  to  carefully  examine  the  AssemVUy  from  week  to  week, 
•  CurrM('tmtfanCT,  vul.  ii.  \\,  luG. 
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and  report  to  Montmorin  the  names  of  any  other  deputies  who 
might  be  won  over  to  the  cause  of  order,  and  consent  not  only 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  but  to  use  their  influence 
in  the  elections  to  a  new  Assembly  which  must  follow.  The 
last  and  most  expensive  part  of  the  scheme  referred  to  Paris. 
Paris  had  always  had  an  immense  attraction  for  Mirabeau, 
and  he  once  said  to  Frochot,  ''Paris  is  the  sphinx  of  the 
Revolution,  but  I  will  drag  her  secret  from  her."  ^  Talon  and 
Semonville,  who  had  formerly  organized  an  ef&cient  police 
system  for  Lafayette,  and  had  kept  him  acquainted  with  the 
varying  opinions  of  the  city,  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
duty  of  ^watching  Paris  and  reporting  upon  it  They  were  to 
establish  a  powerful  police  organization,  which  should  watch 
every  man,  and  report  not  only  upon  the  state  of  feeling  in 
the  clubs,  but  on  every  subject  discussed  in  the  most  insignifi- 
cant caf6.  They  were  also  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Guard  and  to  the  joumfidists.  The 
National  Guard  was  to  be  led,  as  far  as  possible,  to  distrust 
Lafayette,  and  the  journalists  were  to  be  bought  without 
compunction.  Talon  and  S6monville  were  to  have  two 
interviews  with  Montmorin  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays,  and 
Montmorin  was  at  once  to  report  to  Mirabeau. 

Such  was  Mirabeau's  last  great  scheme ;  and  as  it  was 
deep-laid  and  complete  in  every  detail,  it  was  perfectly  possible 
that  it  might  have  been  carried  out,  had  only  the  court  decided 
to  trust  its  contriver  wholly.  But  the  queen  would  do  nothing 
of  the  kind.  She  was  ready  to  establish  all  the  committees 
which  Mirabeau  suggested,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  she  would  take 
no  decided  step.  The  committees  were  accordingly  formed 
and  the  reports  sent  in ;  had  they  survived  they  would  have 
been  the  best  indication  of  the  condition  of  France  at  the 
beginning  of  1791.  All  of  the  reports  of  Duquesnoy  would 
have  been  particularly  interesting,  but  unfortunately  only 
one  is  extant,  which  deserves  some  further  attention.^  That 
report  is  dated  February  9,  and  begins  by  examining  what 

1  Paasy's  Frochot,  p.  72. 

'  Carreitpoiukmcef  voL  iL  p.  22L 
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Duquesnoy  calls  the  topography  of  the  Assembly.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  this  report  he  analyzes  the  topography  only  of 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  rest  was  pro- 
bably reported  on  former  and  subsequent  days.  He  begins 
by  describing  the  position  of  D'Andr^,  who,  he  says,  "  lias  great 
talent,  and  that  sort  of  mf  ^ry  for  the  new  party ; 

for,  like  ua,  he  hates  the  J.  ikeus,he  wishes  to  mm 

them  and  restiire  a  bettei-  fairs.     It  is  impossible, 

and  would  be  dangerous  o  him  the  whole  of  the 

great  plan ;  but  much  coi  d  to  him,  and,  above  all, 

little  matters  of  daily  de  )  stranger  to  ambition, 

and  has  great  credit  on  hes,  and  he  rarely  fails 

in  any  motion  made  b  clock.     Success   brings 

success,  and  the  part  of  a  which  he  sits  has  the 

greatest  confidence  in  hi,  1,  ;re  remark  that  it  is  of 

great  importance  to  have  men  wen  aistributed  in  the  Assembly. 
D'Andr^  sits  close  to  the  tribune,  and  is  always  surrounded  l>y 
the  deputies  for  Paris.  M.  Desmeuniei-a  aits  a  little  further 
off,  and  shares  much  the  same  degree  of  favour.  Then  comes 
a  group  without  a  leader,  but  not  friendly  to  the  Jacobins. 
Towards  the  Palais-Royal  begins  the  enthusiasm  of  the  As- 
sembly, and  there  exaggerated  views  reign ;  but  the  particu- 
lar benches  near  the  gallery  where  my  friends  sit  are  quiet 
enough.  Then  come  the  members  of  the  Club  of  17S9,  who  are 
without  energy  or  extended  views,  but  of  whom  the  majority 
are  honest  and  wish  to  do  good.  They  have  perhaps  no  less 
ambition  than  the  Jacobins,  but  their  ambition  is  of  a  milder 
cast,  if  one  may  say  so,  and  is  less  active  and  less  perverse. 
They  cannot  be  counted  upon  for  action,  but  are  full  of  pru- 
dence and  good  will.  Next  to  the  members  of  the  1789  Club 
comes  a  party  in  the  Assembly  almost  without  a  leader,  but 
in  which  sits  M.  Merlin,  who  is  a  thorough  Jacobin,  though 
not  sold  to  the  Jacobins.  After  him  comes  M.  Bcaumetz,  who, 
without  being  a  power,  can  help  a  power,  because  be  has  the 
reputation  of  being  an  honest  man."  Further  on,  Duquesnoy 
declares  that  the  new  party  rather  neglecta  men  of  pei-sonal 
influence,   such  as  D' Andre,  of  whom   he   has  just   spoken 
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Emmery,  Le  Chapelier,  above  all  Thouret  and  Beaumetz,  who 
all  have  very  great  talents.  The  substance  of  this  report  of 
Duquesnoy  shows  in  what  manner  Mirabeau  hoped  to  obtain 
an  ascendancy  over  the  Assembly,  and  what  class  of  men  he 
hoped  to  attract  into  the  new  party  of  order. 

It  was  Mirabeau's  great  aim  to  make  the  Assembly  lose  its 
prestige,  and  this  it  was  which  made  him  support  the  un- 
practical motion,  that  all  the  clergy  should  be  obliged  to  take 
the  oath  to  the  constitution  or  else  be  prosecuted ;  ^  but  his 
conduct  in  the  debate,  which  ended  on  November  29,  was 
much  blamed  by  the  court,  and  raised  anew  the  old  feeling  of 
distrust  felt  towards  him  by  both  the  king  and  queen.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  imposition  of  this  oath  was  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  civU  constitution  of  the  clergy, 
and  was  only  carried  after  an  animated  debate.  The  king 
did  not  give  his  consent  to  the  measure  until  December  26, 
and  then  only  after  much  pressure.  The  effect  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  oath  was,  as  Mirabeau  had  expected,  the  outbreak 
of  what  was  practically  civil  war  in  France  between  the  con- 
stitutional and  the  unconstitutional  clergy,  or,  in  other  words, 
between  the  priests  insermerrdeB  and  oaa^rmen^^,  and  had  he 
lived  he  might  have  drawn  very  great  advantages  for  the 
cause  of  order  from  it ;  but,  owing  to  his  death,  the  king 
gained  no  advantage  from  this  mistake  of  the  Assembly. 

The  new  year  opened  disastrously  enough  for  the  king  and 
queen.  It  was  well  known  that  the  woman  Lamotte,  who 
had  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  scandal  of  the  diamond 
necklace,*  was  again  in  Paris,  and  it  was  believed  that,  under 
the  influence  of  Orleans,  she  would  appeal  to  the  Assembly,  and 
would  make  the  queen  still  more  unpopular  by  creating  fresh 
belief  in  her  immorality.  But  it  seems  that  Orleans  was  not 
the  real  supporter  of  Lamotte,  but  rather  Lafayette ;  for  though 
the  commandant  of  the  National  Quard  of  Paris  knew  well 
where  the  woman,  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  law  courts 

*  See  chap.  x.  p.  302. 

2  See  Lt  Prods  du  CcUier,  by  imile  de  Oampardon,  Paxifl,  1877 ;  and 
Oarlyle's  The  Story  o/the  Diamond  Necklace. 
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of  France,  was,  instead  of  immediately  arresting  her,  he  asked 
for  the  direct  authorization  of  the  king,  in  order  to  make  her 
arrest  appear  an  act  of  private  vengeance.  In  order  to  destroy 
any  had  effect  she  might  exercise  over  pul>lic  iipinion,  Mira- 
beau  recommended '  that  communications  should  be  opened 
with  Fr^teau  de  Saint  Ju  deputy  of  the  lefl^  who 

had  been  paMicularly  e  famous  trial  before  the 

Farlement  of  Paris,  and  \  sideration  might  under- 

take to  destroy  her  cause  ■  >ly,  or  else,  with  D' Ailly, 

the  doyen  of  the  As.sera  respected  for  his  white 

hairs  and  his  taciturnity  tb  &  little  management 

might  be   induced  to  aan   of    such    inl'amous 

character. 

Yet  the  king,  and  al  ten,  had  no  idea  of  trust- 

ing Mirabeau,  and  the  i  motion  for  demanding 

the  oath  from  the  clergy  had  made  the  king  turn  more  and 
more  towards  the  exj>edient  of  foreign  assistance.  With 
regard  to  war,  Louis  XVI.  held  diametrically  opposite  opinions 
to  Mirabeau.  The  king  regarded  civil  war  as  the  greatest  of 
evils,  but  foreign  war  as  a  means  by  which  he  might  regain  a 
portion  of  his  authority  and  ensure  his  own  personal  safety, 
and  liberty  to  hunt  in  peace.  Mirabeau,  on  the  contrary,  knew 
that  while  a  foreign  war  would  establish  in  the  minds  of 
Frenchmen  the  idea  that  the  king  and  queen  were  in  league 
with  the  Germans  against  their  own  people,  and  would 
alienate  all  patriotic  men  from  them,  in  case  of  a  civil  war  a 
great  portion  of  the  nation  would  declare  itself  on  the  side  of 
the  monarchical  system.  The  king  had  hitherto  discouraged 
all  conununieations  with  the  eniigrfe,  and  particularly  with 
the  Conite  d'Artois,  who  was  breathing  fire  and  murder  at 
Turin.  Ho  now  endeavoured  to  discover  what  was  the  dis- 
position of  foreign  courts  towards  himself.  The  queen  had  a 
personal  reason  for  not  desiring  to  trust  herself  to  the  emigres, 
for  the  Comte  d'Artois  had  taken  into  his  confidence  Calonne, 
the  former  prime  minister,  who  spoke  of  nothing  but  restoring 
the  ancient  order  of  things,  which  even  the  queen  knew  to  bo 
*  Correapondance,  voL  ii.  p.  C3. 
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impossible,  and  was  seriously  compromising  the  position  of 
the  royal  family  at  Paris  by  his  unpatriotic  declarations. 
With  the  Prince  de  Cond6,  at  Brunswick,  sHe  also  refused  to 
hold  any  communication,  for  she  knew  that  no  strength  was 
to  be  found  in  the  petty  states  of  Western  Germany.  It  was 
rather  to  her  brother  Leopold  that  she  turned,  and  through 
the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  the  three  days'  premier  of  July,  1789, 
she  attempted  to  find  out  what  reliance  could  be  placed  on 
Austrian  help.  It  was  in  vain  for  Mirabeau  to  point  out 
that  no  assistance  could  be  expected  from  foreign  powers. 
England  looked  with  favour  on  the  progress  of  affairs  in 
France,  and  Pitt  desired  nothing  better  than  peace  with 
France  in  order  to  keep  his  hands  free  for  dealing  with 
Russian  aggrandizement  The  Emperor  Leopold  was  busily 
engaged  in  quieting  the  discontent  which  had  been  aroused 
by  the  reforms  of  his  brother  Joseph,  and  had  at  that  moment 
too  much  on  his  hands,  with  the  pacification  of  Belgium  and 
Hungary,  to  attempt  to  interfere  with  affairs  in  Franca  The 
Spaniards  could  do  nothing,  even  if  they  wished ;  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  too  occupied  with  his  own  love  afiairs  to 
do  more  than  watch  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  with  some 
uneasiness,  and  a  hope  that  the  weakness  of  France  might 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  Prussia. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mirabeau  was  still  practically 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  through  his  influence  over  Mont- 
morin.  That  influence  had  greatly  increased  since  the  previous 
September,  and  throughout  the  months  of  December,  January, 
and  February,  Mirabeau  communicated  more  with  Montmorin 
even  than  with  La  Marck.  He  did  not  care  for  the  Foreign 
Minister,  and  rather  despised  him,  but  he  gave  him  credit  for 
sincerity  and  attachment  to  the  king's  person.  Mirabciu's 
management  of  foreign  affairs  was  the  more  anxious  and  har^iss- 
ing,  as  he  was  now  occasionally  opposed  in  the  diplomatic  com- 
mittee itself  by  Fr^teau,  who  seems  to  have  become  pai-ticularly 
active  during  these  months.^  Nevertheless,  from  his  extended 
knowledge  of  international  law,  he  was  regarded  as  an  authority 

^  CofTttfpQfndiincA^  vol.  ii  p.  59. 
VOL.  L  2   B 
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on  foreign  afiaira,  and  his  attention  was  particularly  directed 
to  the  two  great  opportunities  for  a  pretext  for  war  with 
France  afforded  by  the  affairs  of  Avignon  and  of  the  princes  of 
the  Em[)irein  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  Assembly  had,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  declared  that  Avignon  belonged  to  France, 

because  its  inhabitants  8p~'-~  ^*- '-jjguage,  and  the  people 

of  the  principality  were  oi  &     Such  a  declaration 

was  a  direct  infringemeai.  rnational  law,  for  the 

French  people  could  not  d  ion  had  belonged  to  the 

popes  f'jF  very  many  centi  mere  declaiation  might 

have  been  passed  ovorht  local  revolution  broken 

out  at  Avignon  itBolf,  :   necessary  tliat  some 

decision  should  be  come  i  ibly.     It  was  therefore 

moved,  on  November  1(  on  de  Villeneuve,  that 

Avignon  really  belonged  i  that  Franca  waa  only 

resuming  her  rights  in  tamng  ptiHaession  of  it,  Pt!tion  en- 
deavoured to  prove  this  by  a  long  historical  disquisition  which, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  had  no  historical  value.  Miralieau 
recognized  the  necessity  for  some  interference  with  the  afi'airs 
of  Avignon,'  and  moved,  on  November  20,  that  French  troops 
should  be  marched  into  the  principality  to  restore  order,  but 
that  no  claim  to  tho  possession  of  Avignon  should  be  inserted 
in  the  decree.  His  motion  was  carried,  and  thus  Avignon 
nominally  remained  the  territory  of  the  pope  for  ten  months 
more.  In  this  affair  Ikfirabeau  managed  to  save  appearances, 
and  to  keep  the  Constituent  Assembly  from  openly  declaring  its 
disregard  for  international  law  and  treaty  obligations.  The 
matter  of  the  German  princes  in  Alsace  was  far  more  difficult, 
because  the  interests  involved  were  so  numerous  and  so  various ; 
but  Mii-abeau  managed  to  prevent  a  pretext  being  given  for  an 
appeal  to  the  emjiire.  He  knew  that  Leopold  was  too  much 
engaged  in  his  own  affairs  tf)  make  actual  war  on  France  at  the 
present  time ;  but  he  feared  that  the  Diet  of  the  empire  might 
take  up  the  case,  and  that  the  emperor  would  be  obliged  to 
declare  war  as  Emperor  of  Germany,  however  much  he  disliked 
it  as  an  independent  sovereign.  The  only  way  to  prevent  such  a 
•  Correspmulatice,  vol.  ii.  p.  86, 
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course  of  events  was  to  allow  no  actual  breach  of  treaties  to  be 
committed,  and  to  delay  the  question  as  long  as  possible,  until 
either  the  king  regained  his  power  and  could  act  of  his  own 
will  or  until  by  lapse  of  time  the  matter  should  lose  its  im- 
portance. Mirabeau  also  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  uncer- 
tainty caused  by  this  affair  of  the  German  princes  might  be 
used  as  yet  another  incentive  to  thinking  men  to  support  a 
restoration  of  the  royal  authority. 

But  though  incessantly  occupied  in  the  combination  of  his 
great  plan  and  in  his  communications  with  Montmorin  and 
Duquesnoy,  Talon  and  La  Marck,  Mirabeau  had  yet  sufficient 
energy,  though  his  health  was  fast  failing,  to  attend  daily  the  two 
sessions  of  the  Assembly  and  to  speak  on  nearly  every  subject. 
He  had,  ever  since  the  National  Assembly  had  constituted 
itself,  earnestly  wished  to  be  for  one  fortnight  its  president  and 
spokesman,  and  it  was  with  the  deepest  cliagrin  that  he  saw 
fortnight  after  fortnight  pass  without  his  election.  For  a  long 
time  the  presidency  was  conferred  alternately  on  deputies  of 
the  right  and  left  by  an  agreement  between  their  leaders, 
and  both  sides  had  agreed  to  reject  Mirabeau.  He  had  seen 
without  much  envy  such  men  as  Target  and  Thou  ret,  Talley- 
rand and  Treilhanl,  occupy  the  chair  of  the  Assembly ;  but  he 
felt  hurt  when  he  saw  men  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  inferiors, 
and  who  but  seldom  raised  their  voices  in  the  Assembly,  such 
as  the  Baron  de  Je&s6  and  Bureaux  de  Pusy,  who  had  no  claims 
beyond  their  faithful  adherence  to  Lafayette,  preferred  before 
him.  There  are  numerous  allusions  in  his  correspondence^ 
with  La  Marck,  during  the  latter  months  of  1790,  to  his  hopes 
of  obtaining  the  presidency.  But  it  was  only  on  January  80 
that  he  was  actually  elected,  chiefly  by  the  votes  of  the  party 
he  had  been  forming  through  Duquesnoy's  agency,  and  partly 
through  the  votes  of  the  deputies  of  the  right,  who  had  been 
indirectly  asked  to  vote  for  him.  He  was  immensely  proud  of 
his  position,  and  proved  himself  an  excellent  president.    He 

*  CkfTTtgpoyidwnMy  voL  ii.  pp.  13,  195,  213 ;  and  Passy's  Frachoi^  pp. 
51-54.  Mirabeau  was  suffering  from  ophthalmia  during  his  presidency, 
and  Frochot  helped  him  in  every  possible  way. 
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answered  deputations  with  diguity  and  without  passion,  and 
presided  with  cummendable  impartiality  over  the  Assembly, 
But  the  result  of  hia  presidency  only  proves  what  a  mistake 
the  Aasenilily  had  made  in  not  electing  a  permanent  presi- 
dent and  permanent  secretaries,  instead  of  changing  them 
every  fortnight  and  t"  ing  the  (lervicea  of  the  best 

Besides  attendi  t  the   Assembly,  the  great 

statesman  took  a  '■  u  watching  the  progress  of 

the  new  system  of  it  which  tlie  Assembly  had 

established  under  rtion.     He  perceived  clearly 

enough,  from  tlie  nd,  that  it  was  a  very  good 

training  for  a  states'"  d  some  experience  of  local 

government  befom  '  m  to  discuss  nationi^  atlairs, 

and,  like  many  c  t     ties  in  the  Assembly  who 

desired  the  success  of  the  new  local  institutions,  he  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  new  offices  created  hy  the  constitution. 
He  had  been  in  December,  1790,  elected  an  administrator  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  which  was  by  far  the  moat  important 
department  in  France  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  contained  Paris ; 
and,  to  his  delight,  he  was  on  January  4  elected  one  of  the  eight 
directors  of  the  department  who  really  governed,  and  who  had 
only  to  repoit  to  the  ad«iinistrat«)rs  at  their  monthly  meetings. 
The  directory  of  the  department  had  the  complete  charge  of 
the  police  of  Paris,  and  was  intended  to  cheek  the  growing 
strength  and  the  radical  principles  of  the  municipality  or 
commune  of  Paris.  Mirabeau  then  offered  himself  for  the 
office  of  procureur-general- syndic  of  the  de[iartraent,  the  most 
important  post  in  the  local  government.  Lafayette  used  all  hia 
influence  to  oppose  Mirabeau,  whose  rivalry  he  feared;  and 
his  nominee,  Pastoret,  was  elected.  Mirabeau  was  not  even 
elected  a  substitute,  though  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he 
would  have  accepted  ttie  inferior  office  which  was  filled  by 
Danton  and  Gamier.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  administrators 
he  was  proposed  for  the  presidency,  a  post  which  conferred 
little  actual  power,  but  which  was  one  of  great  dignity;  but 
here  again  Lafayette  interfered,  and  the  Due  de  la  Eochefou- 
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cauld  was  elected,  by  twenty-three  votes  to  Mirabeau's  eight^ 
In  spite  of  these  cheeks  Mirabeau  was  constant  in  his  attendance, 
and  did  good  service  on  many  occasions  during  the  month  of 
January.  Mirabeau  also  had  the  gratification  of  being  elected 
commandant  of  the  battalion'  of  national  guards  of  his  district, 
of  which  he  had  been  a  member  ever  since  1789.  For  this  post, 
too,  he  was  opposed  by  Lafayette,  who  spent  much  money  to 
secure  the  election  of  his  own  candidate ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
many  signs  of  Lafayette's  decreasing  influence  with  the  National 
Guard  that  Mirabeau  was  elected  in  spite  of  all  his  eSbrta 
Mirabeau  did  not  care  for  this  proof  of  his  fellow-citizens'  favour 
in  itself,  but  thought  only  of  its  advantages  in  enabling  him 
better  to  serve  the  court  He  wrote  to  the  court  in  his  forty- 
ninth  Note,  '*  I  have  learned  '  that  the  commandants  have  often 
the  advantage  of  accompanying  M.  le  Dauphin  in  his  walks ; 
for,  after  learning  the  duties  of  my  new  position,  I  wished  also 
to  learn  its  honoura  Would  not  this  occasion  be  very  favour- 
able for  making  appointments  to  meet,  and  giving  those  in- 
stnictions  which  cannot  be  given  in  any  other  way,  and  which 
will  now  become  so  necessary  ? "  Mirabeau  was  also  very 
interested  in  the  extraordinary  power  that  the  clubs  of  Paris 
were  obtaining.  These  unique  institutions  had  greatly  de« 
veloped  during  the  year  1790,  and  the  Jacobins  were  now  an 
important  force  in  public  affairs.  The  growth  and  origin  of 
the  Jacobin  Club,  and  how  thoroughly  it  had  come  under 
the  domination  of  Duport  and  the  Lameths,  has  been  noticed, 
and  the  various  attempts  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Jacobins 
by  the  establishment  of  other  clubs  deserves  some  attention. 

The  most  important  of  these  attempts  was  ^  the  establish* 
ment  of  the  "  Club  of  1789,"  in  the  May  of  1790.  This  club 
was  joined  by  all  the  chief  deputies  of  the  left  centre,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  deputies  of  the  extreme  left,  who  ruled  the 

*  Tableaux  de  la  H^volution  frangaise,  jntUi^  mr  les  papiers  irUdits  du 
dfpartctnent  et  de  la  police  $€cri(e  de  Paris,  by  A.  Schmidt,  voL  L  pp.  IMS. 
Leipzig:  1867. 

•  Correspoiidance,  voL  IL  p.  199L  •  Hid.,  p.  200, 

♦  Pasay'a  Frochot,  pp.  48-50, 
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Jacobins.  It  was  supported  out  of  the  royal  exchefjuer,  and 
was  joined  by  Bailly,  Lafayette,  Mii-abeau,  Talleyrand,  Si^yfes, 
Le  Cliapelier,  and  Paatoret,  who,  however,  had  not  the  energy 
to  make  it  a  really  dangerous  opponent  of  the  Jaeobina,  Its 
first  president,  in  the  May  of  1790,  was  Bailly,  elected  in  order 


to  recall   his    famous   prean 
adherence  of  the  new 
by  bim.     In  Jnne  the  l-i. 
and  in  July  Mirabcaii 
political   importance, 
maintained  as  a  very  ci 
declined  into  an  ordin 
deputies  of  the  left  ct 
Whatever  political  pow 
ilirabeau's  becoming  p 


the  Assembly,  end  the 
rinciples  then  expressed 
lefoucauid  was  president, 
the  club,  as  a  factor  of 
erated,  and  was  only 
6  of  meeting.  It  rapidly 
or  cei-cle,  where  the  chief 
ijoy  themselves  together. 
?e  hod  was  destroyed  by 
e  Jacobins  in  December, 


1790.  He  became  a  candidate  for  this  office,  after  he  had 
drawn  up  his  plan  of  selecting  a  niinistvy  from  the  Jacobin 
leaders,  and  it  was  one  of  his  pet  Rclit-mes  that  the  Jacornns 
should  be  recalled  to  a  sense  of  the  ncccs-sity  of  order  by 
becoming  infu.sed  with  the  principles  of  the  more  moderate 
deputies  in  the  Assembly.  Side  by  side  with  the  "  (Jlub  of 
17811 "  had  existed,  though  withcmt  much  I'eal  power,  the 
"Club  des  Impartiaux"'  and  the  "Club  Monarchiiiuo."  The 
"  Club  des  Impai'tiaux "  had  arisen  out  of  what  had  been 
called  the  moderate  central  committee,  which  had  been 
established  on  July  14,  1789.  Its  leadei-s  were  then  Mounier, 
Lally-Tollendal,  and  Bergasse.  After  their  resignation,  in 
October,  17»!>,  the  club  fell  under  the  leadership  of  Malouet, 
Mgr.  de  la  Luzerne,  Bishop  of  Langres,  and  the  Comte  de 
Virieu.  It  had  some  importance  in  the  October  and  November 
of  1789,  and  it  was  then  declared  that  it  could  intluence  four 
hundred  votes,  though  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  could 
really  influence  more  than  fifty.  The  "  Club  des  luijiartiaux  "  ■ 
had,  in  the  course  of  1790,  become  the  "  Club  Monarchique," 
and  the  chief  meeting-place  of  the  right  centre,  but  its 
political  importance  had  entirely  disappeared.  Clermont- 
>  See  chap.  vii.  p.  208  ;  and  Malouet'a  Mimoires,  vol.  ii.  pp.  28-60. 
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Tonnerre  was  the  chief  interpreter  of  its  views  in  the 
Assembly,  but  as  he  always  failed  it  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  them  minutely.  The  cause  of  its  failure  and 
ultimate  closing  is,  however,  very  curious.  The  club  con- 
tained many  very  wealthy  members,  and  during  the  famine 
which  reigned  in  Paris  in  the  winter  of  1790,  it  was  decided 
to  raise  a  fund  by  which  bread  should  be  bought  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  peopla  The  Jacobins,  and  still  more  the 
deputies  of  the  extreme  left  in  the  Assembly,  became  very 
jealous  of  the  amount  of  popularity  which  the  ''Club 
Monarchique ''  thus  obtained,  and  spread  the  report  that 
the  bread  which  was  given  away  was  poisoned.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  this 
report,  but  it  caused  serious  riots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
club  premises,  which  were  definitely  dosed  in  the  March  of 
1791.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jacobins  had  not  been  idle  in 
extending  their  power.  Clubs  were  established  in  every 
important  town  and  afiiliated  to  them,^  and  by  maintaining 
a  voluminous  correspondence  the  mother  club  in  Paris 
educated  the  provinces  up  to  its  ideaa 

In  the  month  of  Februarj',  1791,  arose  for  the  first  time  the 
important  question,  which  confirmed  the  French  people  in 
the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  brought  about  the  outbreak 
of  foreign  war.  This  was  the  treatment  of  the  6migr6s. 
Besides  the  two  great  emigrations  which  had  followed  the 
days  of  July  14  and  October  5  and  6,  a  large  number  of 
the  courtiers  and  the  nobility  had  left  the  country  during 
the  year  1790.^  This  emigration  deserves  to  be  called  the 
"  joyeuse  Emigration,"  for  the  Emigres  all  left  France  in  very 
high  spirits,  and  assembled  at  Turin  and  London,  Brussels 
and  Spa,  where  they  danced  and  discussed  how  soon  the  Revo- 
lution would  be  over,  and  how  quickly  they  would  all  return. 

^  See,  for  instance,  for  the  club  at  Lorient  and  its  affiliation,  C7ii5«  ti 
Clubistes  du  Morhihan^  by  Philippe  Muller,  in  the  Reva^  de  la  lUvolution 
for  April,  1885. 

*  Histoire  g6nirdle  de$  Smigr^  pendant  la  B^vdutionf  by  H.  Fomeron 
Paris :  1884. 
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This  joyous  emigration  of  1790  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
blindness  of  the  nobility  and  courtiers,  who  looked  upon  their 
absence  frotn  France  as  a  pleasant  tour,  which  would  soon 
be  terminated  by  the  king's  victory  over  the  Assembly.  Each 
riot  in  Paris  sent  more  oJ"  the  nobility  on  tour,  and  the  pillage 


ince,  was  followed  by  the 
hundred  individuals,  and 
ive  berlhiea,  or  travelling 
y  day.'  It  was  doubtful 
lien  to  put  an  end  to  this 
e  bad  a  perfect  right  to 
ion  if  they  liked,  and  also 
However,  Le  Chapelier,  on 
al  from  the  constitutional 
ihree  should  be  appointed 


by  the  king,  without  whose  leave  fio  one  should  be  allowed  to 
leave  Fi-aiice.  The  question  had  arisen  because  Mesdames 
Adelaide  and  Victorine,  the  aunts  of  the  kiii'ir,  had  attempted 
to  leave  France.  They  had  left  Paris  on  Fi-bniary  It),  and 
it  was  reported  to  the  Assembly  that  they  bml  l>een  stJjpped, 
first  at  Moret,  near  Fontainebleau,  and  finally  by  the  muni- 
cipality of  Amay-lc-Duc*  Even  Barnave  admitted  that 
these  ladies  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  Rome  if  they  wished ; 
but  he  hinted  that  some  one  else  was  wishing  to  leave  France 
who  certainly  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go,  and  this  remark 
was  pointed  at  Monsieur,  the  Comte  de  Provence.  The 
Assembly,  therefore,  passed  a  decree,  ordering  the  municipality 
to  allow  the  princesses  to  continue  their  journey;  and  the 
populace  suiToundcd  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  where 
Monsieur  lived,  and  forced  him  to  go  to  the  Tuileries.  where 
they  thought  he  would  be  in  greater  safety,  and  where  be  was 
a  very  uiiwelwnic  guest.  The  propos<al  of  Le  Chapelier,  which 
he  himself  acknowledged  was  contrary  to  all  pvinci|)les  of 
justice  and  libci'ty,  was  warmly  opposed  by  Mirabeau  and 
Robespierre.     Mirabeau  declared  that   he   would  never  obey 

1  F-imeron,  vfl.  i.  p,  213. 

'  CorresfKmdatite,  vol.  ii.  p,  230 ;  Barthflemy's  Mexlamei  dt  France. 
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such  a  la'w,  and  Robespierre  argued  that  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  liberty  to  pass  any  such  measure,  though 
it  would  in  his  opinion  be  advisable  to  pass  a  decree  showing 
the  intending  ^migi-^s  the  danger  of  such  a  proceeding  to 
the  country.  The  proposal  was  not  carried,  and  the  question 
was  referred  once  more  to  the  various  committees. 

Notwithstanding  his  new  scheme  of  December  23,  Mirabeau 
had  not  forgotten  his  old  idea  of  the  king's  leaving  Paris  and 
appealing  to  the  provinces,  and  on  hearing  that  La  Marck  was 
about  to  escort  his  sister,  the  Princesse  de  Stahremberg,  to  the 
frontier,  he  pointed  out  that  he  might  advantageously  take 
a  letter  from  the  king  to  Bouill^^  who  still  commanded  the 
troops  on  the  eastern  frontier  with  his  head-quarters  at 
Metz,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  Bouille's  disposition 
to  help  in  a  plan  of  escape.  La  Marck  reached  Metz  on 
February  10,  and  at  once  sought  an  interview  with  BouiU^. 
£ouill6  was  at  lirat  very  unwilling  to  open  himself  to  La 
Marck,  but,  on  reading  the  king's  secret  recommendation  of 
the  comte,  he  declared  that  he  had  never  really  ti-usted  La- 
fayette, and  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  his  Majesty 
if  be  left  Paris.^  La  Marck,  on  his  return,  acquainted  both  the 
court  and  Mirabeau  with  the  disposition  of  Bouillo,  and  it  will 
be  seen  what  advantage  the  king  took  of  Bouill6's  loyal 
declarations.  Mirabeau  was  also  pleased  with  the  result,  but 
could  not  see  what  advantage  could  be  taken  of  Bouill6's  offer 
at  once,  for  he  hoped  that  his  plan  of  December  23  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  resort  to  flight  and 
force.  He  was  particularly  pleased  with  Bouilles  recom- 
mendation that  the  king  should  not  try  to  escape  from  Paris 
secretly,  but  should  leave  it  openly,  escorted  if  necessary  by 
his  Swiss  Guards. 

The  minds  of  the  populace  of  Paris  had  long  been  exercised 
by  the  existence  of  the  fortress  of  Vincennes,  and  they  had 
more  than  once  declared  that  it  must  be  utterly  destroyed  like 
the  Bastille.  The  fortress  was  still  used  as  a  state  prison,  and 
a  rumour  got  abroad  that  the  friends  of  the  people  were  to  be 

^  CotmBpondanct^  voL  L  pp.  167-172, 
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imprisoaed  in  it.  The  left  of  the  Assembly  had  proposed  by  the 
mouth  of  Bamave  tliat  the  fortress  should  be  demolished,  and 
the  prisoners  sent  to  Orleans,  where  it  was  already  arranged 
that  the  high  court  for  the  trial  of  prisonera  for  high  treason 
was  to  sit;  but  matters  advanced  quickly,  and  on  Februaiy  2a, 
the  very  day  un  which  e,  the  populace  marchtKi  out 

to  Vincenntta,     Lafa;  with  a  body  of  national 

guards,  but  )iia  inHus  have  been  able  to  disperse 

the  mob  had  not  Ss  ewer  of  the  Faubourg  St 

Antoine  and  the  a  le  populace,  begged   tiiem 

to  desbt,  and  pledgi  liich  had  far  more  weight 

than  Iiafayette's,  tha  the  people  were  imprisoned 

there.      When  the  i  d  for  Vincennes,  a  report 

was  spread  in  Paris  3g  to  attack  the  Tuileries, 

and  more  than  three  blemen  who  were  living  in 

Paris  immediaieiy  made  their  way  to  the  patace,  and  prepared 
to  defend  the  king's  life.  For  many  months  past  gentlemen  from 
the  provinces,  and  especially  from  La  Vendee,  had  come  to 
Paris  with  the  express  purpose  of  defending  the  royal  person, 
though  they  had  as  yet  no  opjiortunity  of  showing  their  valour 
and  devotion.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Marie  Antoinette 
and  her  immediate  suite  declared  that  they  recognized  few  faces 
among  them ;  for  the  court  noblesse  had  emigrated,  and  had 
left  the  dutie.s  of  loyalty  to  the  poorer  gentlemen  and  the  rich 
bourgeois  who  had  remained  in  France  throughout  the  pro- 
gress of  the  llevolution.  The  king  at  once  declaivd  that  he  had 
no  need  of  their  assistance,  and  onlered  them  to  give  up  their 
arms.  These  anus  were  principally  daggers,  from  which  arose 
the  report  that  there  were  in  Paris  many  thousands  of  "  cheva- 
liers du  poignard,"  who  were  giung  to  a-isjis.sinate  the  leading 
revolutionists.  When  Lafayette  returned  to  Paris  he  took 
possession  of  the  weapons,  which  the  king  had  ordered  to  be 
surrendered,  and  distributed  them  to  his  own  national  guards, 
an  act  not  likely  to  enci'urnge  the  confidence  of  the  royal 
family  in  himself.  But  a  far  more  serious  blow  w»s  threatened 
'  Ciirro'a  Fm  dt  SauUm,  pp.  70-74,  and  iu  li.M.— F-  834  (2),  *«5  (li;, 
and  837  (5). 
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to  the  royal  cause  by  a  motion  of  the  Abb6  Si6y^,  on  March 
22.  The  abb6  still  believed  in  the  idea  of  weakening  and 
minimizing  the  royal  power,  and  moved  that  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  king  the  regent  should  be  elected  by  the  Assembly. 
This  abandonment  of  the  hereditary  principle  disgusted  Mira- 
beau,  who  resisted  the  motion  with  all  his  might,  and  supported 
the  old  French  custom  that  the  nearest  relative  of  the  king 
should  necessarily  be  regent  during  his  minority.  Mirabeau 
wrote  to  La  Marck  ^  that  ''  nothing  else  was  really  intended 
than  the  utter  destruction  of  the  hereditary  principle,  that  is,  of 
the  monarchy,"  and  he  concluded  with  a  declaration  in  precisely 
the  same  words  that  Marat  so  firequently  used  in  his  journal, 
"  O  frivolous  and  thrice  frivolous  nation  1  *'  Yet  Mirabeau 
managed  to  carry  the  question,  not  because  the  Assembly  did 
not  approve  of  the  motion  of  Si6y^,  but  because  there  was 
much  jealousy  felt  against  the  abb^  himself. 

During  the  whole  debate  on  the  regency  Mirabeau's  health 
was  declining,  but  he  did  not  aUow  himself  any  relaxation, 
and  determined  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  on  the  question 
of  the  rights  of  property  in  mines  which  was  now  being 
debated.  The  question  was  whether  mines  belonged  of  right 
to  the  state,  or  were  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil.  It 
was  a  very  important  question  for  La  Marck,  who  through  his 
wife  was  the  owner  of  many  mines  near  Valenciennes,  and 
Mirabeau  declared  that  he  would  win  the  battle  for  him.  On 
March  27  ^  he  reached  La  Marck's  house  in  a  prostrate  condition, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  his  friend's  entreaties  to  remain,  insisted  on 
going  to  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  to  support  his  cause.  He 
then  took  two  glasses  of  Tokay,  and,  collecting  all  his  strength, 
spoke  with  such  eloquence  and  effect  upon  the  subject  that  his 
motion  was  nearly  unanimously  carried.  But  it  must  not  be 
believed  that  he  sacrificed  his  principles  to  his  friendship,  for 
he  said,^  "If  I  do  not  join  in  the  debate  to  defend  true 
principles,  without  doubt  there  vdll  be  no  more  mines  in 
France,  and  you  as  well  will  lose  a  principal  part  of  your 

^  (kvTtsp<yndafty»^  voL  ii.  p.  252.  '  J&ui,  p.  246. 

»  Ibid,,  p.  245. 
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foi-tone."  At  three  o'clock  he  returned  from  the  Assembly, 
and  threw  himself  on  a  Bofa  with  the  words,  "  Your  cause  is 
wan,  but  I  have  got  my  death-blow."  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  tlmt,  •luring  all  liis  elfurts  in  1700,  Mii^beau'a  heallli 
was  very  l.iaJ  ioiteed.  He  menttuns  a  severe  attack  of  jaundice 
in  October,  170O,  at  the  illnesa  which  was  now 

growing  on  iiim  w  Oo  March   2S  the  famous 

CiiUanis,  »lio  was  a  friend  of  Mirabeau,  declared 

that  he  was  almost  lecausc  during  the  previous 

night  hia  patient's  ly  ceased  to  beat,  although 

the  voice  was  still  eau  was  slightly  better  on 

the  following  day  w  well  that  he  would  never 

recover.     Cabaiiis  >est  medical  asiiistance,  and 

after  his  death  pi  iting  pamphlet '  on  hia  laai 

clays.     The  first  sij  his  approaching  dissolution, ' 

which  mniu"  people  eshilntod,  was  a  ilL-siru  tlial  Mii-jiLraii's 
papers  should  be  taken  care  of,  and  both  Dutpiesnoy  and 
Montniorin  in  particular  were  very  desirous  that  the  public 
should  not  be  able  to  get  any  glimpse  of  the  communications 
■which  had  been  going  on  with  the  court,  Mirabeau  understood 
this  as  well  as  they  did,  and,  summoning  La  Marck,  a^kcd  him 
to  go  through  his  papers  with  Pellenc  They  did  so,  and  after 
burning  a  large  number  took  the  rest  to  a  place  of  safety  in 
the  charge  of  La  Morck,  and  they  have  since  been  arranged 
and  publi.'ihed. 

Mirabeau  know  perfectly  well  that  he  was  dying,  but  he  did 
not  grieve  for  his  own  dissolution,  but  for  the  ruin  which  his 
death  would  bring  upon  the  royal  cause,  and  in  stiiking  woitls 
he  said  on  the  last  day  of  his  life, "  I  carry  with  rae  the  ruin  of 
the  monarchy.  After  my  death  factions  will  dispute  about 
its  fragments."  On  the  last  day  of  his  lift;,  however,  April  1, 
his  thoughts  were  rather  of  his  own  condition  than  of  the 
great  political  plans  he  was  leaving  unaccomplished.  As  he 
looked  upon  the  sun,  lie  declared,  with  a  feeling  which  is  oldtr 
'  Les  del  liters  joiirs  tl  ta  niorf  de  Mirabeatt,  by  Cabania.  Paris : 
1791;  reprinted  in  La  RecolutUin /ran^ake  for  April,  Uay,  and  June, 
1662. 
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than  any  living  religion,  "  If  that  is  not  Qod,  it  is  at  least  His 
cousin."  He  looked  upon  his  approaching  death  with  perfect 
calmness  and  even  liveliness,  and  when  La  Marck,  who  was 
fond  of  expressing  his  admiration  of  what  he  called  beautiful 
deaths,  came  to  see  him,  he  remarked,  "  Well,  my  dear  con- 
noisseur in  the  art  of  dying,  are  you  contented  with  me  ? "  * 
He  then  set  to  work  with  perfect  resignation  to  draw  up  his 
will  He  told  La  Marck  that  he  did  not  know  what  fortune 
he  left  behind  him,  for  his  family  were  all  engaged  in  law- 
suits with  him,  but  he  said  that  he  hoped  some  one  would 
pay  certain  legacies  which  he  wished  to  bequeath.  La  Mai-ck 
at  once  said  that  he  would  take  their  payment  on  himself, 
and  was  named,  with  Frochot,  one  of  his  executors.  In  these 
last  days  his  bedside  was  surrounded  by  the  friends  whom  he 
had  made  during  the  last  two  years.  Not  only  was  La  lilarck 
by  his  side,  but  Frochot,  who  had  been  his  chief  lieutenant  in 
the  Assembly  ever  since  October,  1780,  never  left  him.  Pellenc 
and,  above  nil,  Cabanis  were  with  him  night  and  day ;  but  not 
oven  the  care  of  one  of  the  greatest  chemists  and  physicians 
who  ever  lived  could  prolong  the  span  of  that  suffering  life, 
and  at  half-past  eight  on  the  morning  of  April  2,  on  a  lovely 
spring  day,  after  a  terrible  night  of  agony,  during  which  he 
wrote,  when  he  could  not  speak,  upon  a  slate,  "Sleep — I 
only  wish  to  sleep,"  he  died  in  La  Marck's  arms,  and  his 
death  was  indeed  as  the  death  of  Achilles.  Far  more  extraordi- 
nary than  the  devotion  of  his  personal  friends  w&s  the  intense 
adoration  which  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  of  Paris  felt  for 
him  while  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  The  populace  no  longer 
remembered  "la  grande  trahison  du  Comte  de  Mirabeau;" 
they  thought  only  of  his  great  8ervice&  At  each  end  of  the 
street  in  which  he  lay  dying  they  posted  their  sentries.  No 
carriage  was  allowed  to  pass  the  door  to  disturb  his  last 
slumbers,  and  every  one  who  was  allowed  to  pass  down  the 
street  was  obliged  to  doff  his  hat  as  he  passed  the  house  of  the 
great  tribune.  The  sentiment  of  the  populace  was  right ;  for 
however  much  he  may  have  striven  for  the  establisLment  of 

^  Corrupondance^  vol.  i.  p.  182. 
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the  royal  authority,  it  was  only  because  through  the  esistenc« 
of  royalty  alone  he  believed  order  could  be  maintained,  and 
he  knew  that  for  a  people  to  be  happy  and  prosperous  thera 
must  be  onier  in  every  department  of  the  state.  With  bini, 
indeed,  died  the  cause  of  the  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
something  more  than  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution 

of  the  dan^ura  and  i  ,  were  threatening  France, 

The  character  of  us  in  his  actions  far  more 

than  in  liis  written  articles.     Though  certain 

passages  in  his  lett  d  notes  for  the  court  are 

full  of  keenness  of  lioh  reveal  the  wonderful 

insight  of  the  man,  at  to  his  political  s^igacity. 

He  was  essentially  ktesman,  and   that   js   the 

reason  why  bis  cl  le  appreciated  by  French- 

men.    Believers  ii  is  cannot  pardon  the  man 

who  struck  such  heavy  blows  at  it,  in  the  Juno  and  July  of 
17S'J;  beliu'vcrs  in  the  constitution  of  17!)1  cannot  see  any 
merit  in  the  orator  who  mocked  at  the  constitution  and 
laughed  at  its  franiu'i-a;  and  republicans  who  know  of  his 
communications  with  tiie  court  regard  him  as  a  traitor  to  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  ever  a  French  habit  to  judge 
statesmen  by  their  sentiments  and  not  by  their  acts.  The 
practical  statesman  never  has  any  attraction  for  the  enthu.si- 
astic  mind.  Had  Mirabeau  lived  in  the  ninetcceth  century  he 
would  have  been  called,  like  Ganibetta,  an  opportunist,  and  have 
been  attacked  accordingly  by  men  whose  political  ideas  are 
based  on  theories,  and  who  cannot  under.stanj  that  there  are 
very  few  theories,  if  any,  which  can  ever  be  completely  realized. 
He  was  a  practical  statesman  both  by  education  and  by 
nature.  He  had  learnt  by  experience  that  nothing  in  politics, 
or  in  anything  else,  can  ever  be  absolutely  jKirfcct,  and  tliat 
the  secret  of  true  statesmanship  is  to  make  such  compromises 
betwceu  conflicting  ideas  and  conflicting  principles  as  will  best 
secure  the  cause  of  good  government.  Government  ex  ists  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  people,  and  not  for  the  puriiosc  of  realizing 
any  particular  ideals.  Theories  and  idoab  were  alike  hateful  to 
him,  oa  obscuring  the  true  reason  for  the  existence  of  govern- 
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ment  at  all  To  bis  mind  the  one  aim  of  government  was  to 
maintain  order.  The  only  element  of  strength  which  he  could 
perceive  in  France  at  that  time  was  the  royal  power,  and  hi 
therefore  desired  to  restore  it ;  but  the  royal  power  could  have 
no  strength  unless  it  rested  on  the  will  of  the  people,  and  he 
may  therefore  be  termed  an  adherent  of  democratic  monarchy. 
This  paradox  would  have  seemed  no  paradox  to  him,  for  in 
paradoxes  often  lies  the  secret  of  good  government  To 
examine  minutely  his  views  as  a  statesman  and  politician  here 
would  be  but  to  rewrite  the  whole  hbtory  of  the  first  years 
of  the  Revolution,  but  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  his  character  as  an  orator  and  a  man. 

The  secret  of  the  marvellous  influence  of  his  oratory  rested 
on  the  enthasiasm  of  his  nature.  Whatever  he  touched  he 
made  his  own,  for  he  threw  his  ardent  spirit  into  it  Much 
has  been  aheady  said  of  the  writera  and  thinkers  who 
assisted  him,  and  appear  to  have  really  done  much  of  his 
work  for  him,  but  a  remark  which  ho  made  on  Pellenc  in 
a  letter  to  La  Marck  indicates  the  originality  of  his  views 
on  every  subject,  whoever  may  have  worked  out  the  details 
for  him.  On  March  19,  1791,  he  wrote,  "The  illustrious 
Pellenc,  whose  advice  I  have  had  the  stupid  weakness  to 
accept  for  the  first  time  without  examining  it,  makes  me 
loudly  cry, '  Mea  culpa^'  and  I  declare  that  it  shall  never  occur 
again.'' ^  The  labour  of  other  men  was  therefore  really 
transformed  by  him  into  his  own  work,  and  his  speeches  can 
be  read  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  written  by  various 
comparatively  unknown  writers,  and  yet  be  felt  to  be  the 
real  productions  of  Mirabeau.  As  a  man  of  letters  he  was 
similarly  always  making  use  of  other  men's  labour,  but 
always  so  infused  it  with  his  own  individuality  as  to  make 
it  really  his  own.  As  an  orator  he  stands  in  quite  a  difierent 
category  to  the  great  teachers  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
and  to  the  speakers  in  the  Convention.  He  had  neither  the 
exquisite  style  and  polished^  smoothness  of  Bossuet  and 
F16chier,  nor  the  extraordinary  burets  of  eloquence  which 

^  Correi^ydxMvcCi  voL  iL  p.  216. 
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distingnish  the  finest  Bpeeches  of  Vergniaud.  His  oratory 
resembles  ratlier  that  of  Danton  in  France,  and  Charles  James 
Fox  in  Englami  His  eloquence  arose  from  his  glowing 
powers  of  duscription,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
advocated  his  cause.  He  seemed  to  throw  his  whole  heart 
into  every  subject,  ,  on  which  he  had  formed 

an  opinion ;  and  as  rmed  an  opinion  on  every 

subject,  he  made  ai  later,     He  was,  indeed,  the 

oidy  real  debater  ii  'onstituent    Assembly,  and 

in  his  facility  far  the  great  English  pariia- 

inentaiy  speakers  t  uJied  orators  of  the  pulpit 

an<I  the  bar. 

As  a  man,  Mirsi  ys  giving  evidence  of  the 

same   enthusiastic  made  him  an  orator.     He 

felt  very  keunly, »  ime  possessed  a  marvellous 

insight  into  men  and  things.  His  power  of  prognosticating 
the  future  sctims  to  bo  perfectly  wondurful,  but  it  was  really 
based  upon  the  results  of  his  wide  experience  and  bis  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  His  faults  arose  from  this  same 
impetuosity  of  temperament.  With  the  most  turbulent 
passions,  he  never  did  anything  small  or  mean;  and  though 
he  sinned  often,  and,  as  he  himself  said,  broke  every  com- 
mandment in  the  Decalogue,  he  was  nevertheless  a  good  as 
well  as  a  great  man.  The  Iwst  proof  of  greatness  in  a  man 
is  the  number  of  enthusiastic  ailmirers  and  disciples  he  has, 
and  the  best  proof  of  real  goodness  tlie  numher  of  his 
devo:ed  friends;  and  no  man  ever  had  more  admirera  and 
more  friends  than  Honor4  Gabriel  Riqueti.  His  admirers 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  not  only  time,  lal>our,  and  money,  but 
far  more,  their  fame  and  glorj',  like  Reybaz,  and  were  ready 
to  literallj'  spend  their  lives  in  his  service,  while  the  fi'iends 
who  loved  him  never  deserted  hirn,  and  were  so  absorbed 
in  their  fricinlship  for  him  that  they  had  room  for  no  other 
intimates  except  those  who  also  loved  Mirabeau.  His 
domestic  relations  were  not  happy.  His  father  was  jealous 
iif  his  powers,  and  preferred  his  younger  brother,  Mirabeau- 
Tonneaii,  to  him;  while  his  wife  also  liiitcd  him  while  he  was 
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alive,  though  she  worshipped  him  after  his  death.  He  had 
all  the  qualities  which  might  have  made  him  a  good  and 
devoted  son  and  husband.  The  tenderness  with  which  he 
treated  Madame  de  Nehra,  who  was  merely  a  temporary  com- 
panion, shows  the  capacity  for  love  which  he  possessed,  and 
could  have  bestowed,  had  he  met  with  a  woman  worthy  and 
willing  to  be  his  helpmate  through  life.  It  can  never  be  too 
strongly  asserted  that  Mirabeau  was  no  Alcibiades,  proud  of 
his  immoralities  and  his  sins,  but  a  man  who  repented 
bitterly  when  he  perceived  how  greatly  his  evil  deeds  had 
injured  his  chance  of  doing  France  good  service.  The  great 
moral  to  be  derived  from  the  life  of  the  great  statesman  and 
orator  is  that  immorality  of  life  will  affect  success  in  politics 
as  in  everything  else — ^a  truth  which  no  career  ever  illustrated 
better  than  that  of  Honor^  Gabriel  Biqueti,  Comte  de 
Mirabeau* 
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leaves  I'aris  on  June  21,  is  sl'ippcil  at  \"arcniH's,  and  r( 
The  sf^iie  of  Taris  ami  ihc  As=i:mlily  during'  ihc  kini^'s  absence — The 
succi.---.fiil  escape  of  Mun-.ii'iir— KrVtcl  of  the  kin-'s  lli-ht  on  the  As- 
soinlily,  L.if  lycite,  and  iht  ]ie<>])lc  of  Paris— The  club  of  he  Cordeliers 
draiv  lip  a  pciilioii  for  the  ki}i|:'s  delhroncment — The  massacre  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars  on  July  17— KlTct  Is  of  the  massacre  — Revision  of  the 
Constitiiliim- Le  Chapclicr's  motion  ajjainst  the  clubs— Close  of  the 
Consliliicnt  Assembly  —  The  great  work  done  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  spite  of  their  mistakes. 

The  death  of  Miral«?an  destroyed  the  Inst  chance  of  the 
establish  11  it'i it  of  a  iiuw  coustitiittunal  inonarcliy  in  France 
under  tho  Bunrhims,  but  to  con  tempo  vanes  tlie  event  seeine<I 
i-ather  the  removal  of  an  extreiiu'Iy  auibitious  iiitriguor.  Ko 
(me  of  his  intimate  friends  really  understood  how  great  a  work 
Alirabeau  had  undertaken,  and  how  ably  lie  had  cari-ied  it  on, 
still  less  that  no  one  oxi.stud  in  Franee  who  could  a<lennafely 
succeed  liiiii.  Louis  XVI.  a!une  semis  to  have  had  some  con- 
ception of  the  real  greatness  of  the  statcsnian  whom  he  had 
lost,  for  he  said  to  the  queen,  who,  from  the  very  terms  of  his 
rejoinder,  had  been  rejoicing  over  the  death  of  the  great  man, 
whom  alie  could  not  for^^ive  even  in  his  grave,  "  Do  not  rejoice 
over  tho  death  of  Mirabcau;  we  have  sulfered  a  greater  loss 
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than  you  imagine."  *  The  court,  and  especially  the  queen,  were 
not,  indeed,  sorry  to  be  freed  from  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
one  whom  they  both  distrusted  and  feared,  and  when  he  was 
gone  they  turned  themselves  to  counsels  which  pleased  them 
better.  There  was  sufficient  similarity  between  the  advice 
offered  by  some  of  the  queen's  most  trusted  friends  and  that 
of  Mirabeau  to  make  her  think  that  she  would  be  doing  a 
very  statesmanlike  thing  in  deciding  to  leave  Paris  and  to 
summon  a  new  Assembly ;  but  without  Mirabeau  such  a  de- 
parture from  Paris  could  only  bring  the  entire  nation  into  arms 
against  the  king,  for  without  some  guarantee  that  the  king 
would  be  faithful  to  the  constitution,  and  would  not  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  Austrians,  not  a  Frenchman,  except  the 
minority  of  the  noblesse,  would  be  found  to  support  him,  and 
as  Mirabeau  truly  said,  "  A  body  of  noblesse  is  not  an  army 
which  can  fight."  *  Nevertheless,  with  the  duplicity  which  is  so 
often  found  in  the  wilful,  Marie  Antoinette  continued  to  carry 
out  her  plan  through  two  distinct  channels  of  communication. 
As  early  as  October,  1790,  she  had,  by  means  of  Mgr.  d'Agoult, 
Bishop  of  Pamiers,  consulted  Bouill^  on  the  expediency  of  the 
king's  going  to  Metz,®  and  had  again  in  February,  1791,  sent 
La  Marck  with  a  message  to  the  general  without  divulging  to 
him  what  had  been  done  before,  and  she  now  continued  side 
by  side  her  negotiations  through  La  Marck  and  the  bishop  with 
Bouilld  But  the  death  of  Mirabeau  had  deprived  La  Marck 
of  the  one  supporter  whose  advice  could  have  been  of  value 
to  the  court,  and  he  found  his  own  power  of  doing  good 
greatly  curtailed.  He  at  first  took  Pellenc,  Mirabeau's  former 
secretary,  to  his  own  house ;  but  PeDenc  was  quite  unable  to 
bear  on  his  shoulders  the  mantle  of  Mirabeau.^  La  Marck  also 
consulted  Cabanis,    the  great   chemist,  who  had    attended 

^  Mhnmrti  de  la  Duchesse  de  Towrzd,  edited  by  the  Duo  dM  Can,  voL  L 
p.  247.    Paria  :  1883. 

*  Correspondance,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

'  LmiisXVI.y  le  Marquis  de  BouilU  et  Forefinef,  by  the  Abb6  Gkibriel, 
p.  15.    Verdun  :  1874. 

^  CorrespondatuXi  voL  i  p.  183;  and  voL  IL  pp.  dOO-dl& 
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Mirabeau  in  his  last  illneas,  and  he  too  wrote  a  few  notes  foi 
the  court;  but  however  great  he  may  have  been  in  bis  labora- 
tory, he  did  Dot  shine  as  a  statesman,  and  his  only  expedient 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  king  should  summon  all  the  chief 
Bpcakers  in  the  Assembly  to  the  court,  and  ask  thorn  frankly 


to  help  him.^     Kven  more  i 
MontiHorin  injured  by  the 
for  him  to  attempt  to  hold 
himself,  and  vain  for  him  1 
Si^monville  auil  Duqueanoy 
were  serving  him  as  they 
were  all  plotting  how  the 
Meanwhile   the   queen   a 
Bouill^,  and  still  hoped 
from  Paris;  but  there  wi 


hiarck  was  the  Comte  de 
Mirabeau.  It  was  vain 
ids  of  the  great  plan  by 
iterviews  with  Talon  and 
It  that  none  of  these  men 
Mirabeau,  and  that  they 
best  get  out  of  the  affair, 
er  communications  with 
:  of  the  king  and  herself 
xt  no  wish  for  that  con- 


stitutional rule  which  Mirabeau  had  longed  for,  and  only  a 
desire  to  ho  revenged  on  the  whole  of  the  Assembly  which  had 
brought  down  upon  her  so  many  insults. 

In  the  Assembly  the  death  of  Mirabeau  had  left  a  gap 
which  could  never  be  filk'd,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  parties  wen- 
becoming  more  and  more  marked.  The  closing  of  the  Clul> 
Moiiarchii|ue  bad,  indeed,  deprived  the  deputii-s  of  the  right 
of  their  meetbig-place ;  but  they  were  now  far  bettor  organizeil 
than  they  liad  been  in  1789,  and  although  they  knew  what  had 
been  done  could  not  be  undone,  they  yet  hoped  that  eventually 
the  majority  of  the  Assembly  would  assist  them  in  establishing 
the  king's  power  more  firmly.  There  were,  indeed,  a  few 
nieinhers  of  the  extreme  right,  such  as  Mirabeau -Ton  neau, 
who  had  no  such  statesmanlike  conceptions  in  their  niimla; 
Ijut  the  bulk  of  the  party,  which  still  numbered  nearly  three 
hundred  deputies,  and  which  was  led  on  the  one  side  by 
CaziLli5s  and  Foucauld,  and  on  the  other  by  Montlosier  and 
Maloiiet,  really  did  not  desire  to  overthrow  the  whole  of  the 
constitution,  but  rather  to  strengthen  the  royal  prerogative. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  left  of  the  Assembly  the  dirt'crence  between 
the  chief  groups  had  become  accentuated.  The  great  party, 
'  Correspojuiaitee,  vol,  ii.  pp.  2C8-276. 
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which  may  be  called  the  left  centre,  and  which  had  really 
made  the  new  constitution,  was  still  wrapped  up  in  its  ideas 
of  the  good  which  could  be  done  for  France,  and  was  still 
ready  to  vote  for  any  measure  which  promised  logical  con- 
sistency, and  was  still  unable  to  perceive  the  need  of  adminis- 
trative efficiency.  It  is  impossible  to  attribute  leaders  to  this 
large  party  any  more  than  to  say  that  it  had  many  chiefs,  as 
in  1789.  It  abounded  in  little  groups  and  cliques,  all  sitting 
round  and  admiring  their  own  particular  favourite,  but  none 
of  them,  such  as  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt  or 
D'Andr^,  Target,  Le  Chapelier,  or  DurjuesSnoy,  were  practical 
statesmen.  The  party  which  had  been  led,  ever  since  1789,  by 
the  triumvirate  of  Bamave,  Duport,  and  the  Lameths,  was  still 
the  best  organized  of  all.  It  had  not  yet  perceived  that  the 
Assembly  had  gone  too  far  on  the  road  to  anarchy,  and  its 
leaders  were  still  afraid  of  the  return  of  despotism.  The 
power  of  the  triumvirate  mainly  rested  throughout  the  year 
1790  in  their  complete  command  of  the  Jacobin  Club  and  its 
auxiliary  societies,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Jacobins  they  had 
been  able  to  make  Lafayette  extremely  unpopular  all  over 
France,  if  not  with  his  own  Parisian  national  guards.  The 
death  of  Mirabeau  had  but  little  effect  on  these  different 
parties.  The  thinking  deputies  of  the  right  felt,  indeed,  that 
they  had  lost  a  powerful,  though  secret  colleague  ;  the  deputies 
of  the  centre,  who  had  so  often  been  under  the  sway  of  his 
eloquence,  knew  that  his  equal  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Assembly ;  and  the  triumvirate  recognized  that  after  Mirabeau's 
death,  they  could  hardly  define  why,  a  more  powerful  adversary 
even  than  he  would  arise  againsrt)  them.  And  it  was  so.  The 
"thirty  voices"  of  February  28,^  who  had  been  silenced  by 
Mirabeau  on  many  an  occasion,  and  defeated,  owing  to  his 
eloquence,  on  many  a  division,  was  the  party  which  gained 
most  by  his  death.  Though  few  in  number,  the  members  of 
the  extreme  left  had  been  winning  the  affections  not  only  of  the 
Jacobin  Club,  but  of  the  people  of  Paris,  away  from  the  trium- 
virate, and  hardly  was  Mirabeau  dead,  ere  the  leaders  of  the 

^  Correspondance^  voL  L  p.  165. 
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^xtr'fTne  left  V'^Arae  the  chief  speskers  »siA  the  ibcmC  taftnential 

(i'^f.'jtiw  in  ■'  V  -Aify.  Biotac«niien«  had  fr enuaitly  ■pofceg, 
an]  ;(ainecl]  :i^rity«iid  rappftiopip  tbft  J^eobin  Clab 

'I'lrin^'  the  ^  ^i.  bat  it  wu  not  ontil  after  the  death  of 

MiraV)«aa  tiiat  be  made  his  Bufc  as  in  imlepeodcnt  nfm- 

liitionary  leader.     M(    ~  ""^ '  important  motions  which 

w(;rf;  DOW  Csirierl  in  to-  «  mored  by  Robespierre, 

ari'I  he  and  hli  frieni}  t  Aasembly  wag  di^olred, 

the  most  popular  ^  ikras  in  France.     It  waa 

a;rain<it  Bobotpiem  ow  had  to  oontend,  and 

tlj':r<;  was  more  tba.  y  between  the  twa     By 

the  Hide  of  Kijlx-Jipierrc  toy  other  deputies,  wboao 

p'i[iiilarity  nntl  Jnfliiepo  iferior  to  hi^  own,  notably, 

IVtion,  deputy   for    '  ot   depnty   for   ^fev-renx; 

Ilii:<lcrer, deputy  foi  lepoty  for  Colmar ;  Prieor, 

(li|.Nty   for   ntiilonft-m.. ,        tibois-Oanc^,  deputy   for 

Vitry  ;  (,(ir':v<-lli;-r<;  Li;[iaiix, duputy  for  Anjou;  Vailii.T, deputy 
Air  till'  I'oix;  ISan'  :■l^li<.■pllty  fVn-the  Bigorre  ;  and  MiTlin,  doputy 
I'.r  Doiiiii.  'I'hc.si;  wi;ii;  the  iiniii  who  jirolitud  by  Miral.ioau's 
di'iith,  tiiid  thfsi!  Mrn;  tho  k-adi.Ts  of  Fi-ance  who  wito  to 
nniTied  iiirii.  It  wa--!  Kolijspii.rrc  who  iiiove'l.  on  April  7, 17!)!. 
tliiit  Cur  foiii"  yeais  al'trr  tho  di.ssi.liition  of  the  Constituent 
A.tsi'inlily  iiihh;  of  it?;  uK-iiibei-s  could  bocoine  iiiinistei-s;  it  was 
ltnl,r>.^|.l.>ni;  wli.)  tii.^il  to  df.stioy,  on  Ajiril  29,  the  powor 
(if  Liiliiyotto  by  alio. ling  all  cla-sscs  of  citi^ons  to  enter  the 
Njif.ioiml  (iiiard  ;  ami  he  it  wa,"  also  who,  on  Slay  9,  eloquontly 
drIViidcd  tJiu  ii,i,dit  <jf  tho  people  to  petition,  and  finally,  on 
May  II),  canird  tliu  motion  that  no  member  of  tho  Constituent 
A^si'hilily  eoidil  bo  elected  to  the  forthcoming  Lejjislative 
As-.eijiMy.  lie  met  his  reward,  and  received  proofs  of  bis  popu- 
hiiily  ill  i'ari.i  liy  Iieiii^'  elected,  on  June  9,  public  prosecutor  to 
Ihi'  new  criminal  tillninal  of  the  Seine.  Duport,  who  had  been 
el.^edd  president  of  llii.s  new  t.ril'ii:inl,  at  onco  rewipied,  and 
I'.-tinii  wan  elrebd  in  bin  place.  Hot  in  the  Jacobin  Club,  still 
nioie  than  in  the  Assenil)ly,  did  tho  power  of  Robespierre 
inere;ise.  Ni,;;ht  after  ni;fht  the  triumvirate  found  the  majority 
of  tliia  pupiilar  club  louving  them,  oud  that  it  was  fulling 
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under  the  sway  of  the  deputies  of  the  extreme  left.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  the  Assembly,  such  was  the  advance  made 
by  the  extreme  left,  when  the  king  at  last,  after  much  hesi- 
tation, resolved  to  leave  Paris,  and  to  throw  himself,  contrary 
to  Mirabeau's  advice,  upon  the  assistance  of  the  army. 

The  idea  of  appealing  from  Paris  to  the  provinces  has  been 
noticed  as  early  as  July  14,  1789,  and  the  king  had  afterwards 
remarked  that  that  would  have  been  the  right  time  for  joining 
his  loyal  subjects  in  the  provinces  before  Paris  had  got  pos- 
session of  his  person,  and  while  the  Revolution  was  yet  in  its 
infancy;  and  he  said,  further,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
advice  of  Necker,  and  still  more  of  his  brother.  Monsieur,  the 
Comte  de  Provence,  he  would  then  have  gone  to  Fontainebleau. 
On  the  night  of  October  5  it  has  been  noticed  that  the  king's 
carriage  was  brought  out,  and  that  he  was  only  prevented 
from  leaving  Versailles  by  some  national  guards  of  that  city 
insisting  on  the  horses  being  unharnessed.^     Mirabeau  had 
urged  flight  ever  since  he  had  been  permitted  to  advise  the 
court,  but  had  always  failed,  partly  because  the  king  would 
not  believe  the  people  of  Paris  were  so  badly  disposed  towards 
him  as  was  stated,  partly  from  his  fear  of  bringing  on  a 
civil  war,  and  partly  from^  his  inborn  indecision  and  inability 
to  come  to  a  determination.     That  the  famous  flight,  which 
is  known  as  the  flight  to  Varennes,  was  not  undertaken  in 
accordance  with  Mirabeau*s  plans,  is  best  proved  by  its  being 
kept  a  secret  from  La  Marck,  whose  importance  had  indeed 
entirely  disappeared,  and  who  was  distrusted  by  the  queen,  in 
spite  of  his  connection  with  the  Comte  de  Mercy- Argenteau, 
because  of  his  past  intimacy  with  Mirabeau.     But  the  attempt 
would  probably  never  have  taken  place  at  all  had  it  not  been 
for  the  riot  of  April  18,  which  forced  the  king  to  come  to  an 
immediate  decision,  and  illustrates  the  condition  of  Paris,  and 
especially  the  decreasing  power  of  Lafayette  at  this   time. 
The  flight  could  hardly  have  been  successful  in  any  case,  even 
without  the  curious  train  of  events  which  brought  about  its 
failure,  because  the  mass  of  the  people  were  in  1791   pro« 

^  See  chap.  viL  p.  224 
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i\<:v^  £stm*tfal  of  Uw  ktng;  «im1  atifl  aiare  of  the  qneeo, 
trills  the  armv  was  anvh  too  diiioysl  to  afiird  ai^  coonl^ 
I-  Lt^  to  the  •l^ad'Mdan  ef  the  people.  TVr  ffigbt^  if  putnDy 
c^:  .-ceaBfiil,  maat  hsTe  eadsd  n  s  wfixtA  to  Gemaa  aotl,  aod 
t^-r  eveniB  of  1814  «ad  ISIS,  vhen  fcceign  annM  imposed  A 
i>  ^irboB  king  ■{UB  FkeaoBL  miiHit  have  be«fi  entictf  twl 
^V'^Qty-thm  j«sn  bdM 

On  Apri)  IS,  1/91  D  Pasnoa  Veek,  the  kinff 

hi  1  wished  to  Wra  iMtcr  fixtnigfat  sod  go  te 

S^iat-dood^  as  be  In  ptenoos  mumoer,  in  onkr 

t .'  hear  his  Etsto-  ■  uwlawl  his  eatxiages  to 

\t  :^A  Rftdj-.     He  had  i  Pfporition  wovld  be  made 

10   his  departure,  and  ■  id  beoi  ■miiiiiI  that  Ia- 

fayette  voaLj  i>>;nnit  it ;  anpriae  and  disgast,  wh«n 

h^^  ukd  bis  funilj  had  tejal  caniaees.  ttot  only 

: :  r!  popolace  of  Puia  ■iMi  ii  e  f;ard«ts  of  the  Tulierics, 

.  It  the  nati'jnal  ^mar'U  tf-mstlves.  who  were  on  dutv, 
,■  -..luttly  r-Sn—A  to  a!!',w  the  carria^-^^  to  >tart.  The  chief 
r..:,-..n  of  thi.s  tiian[,'(:  in  the  niin-is  of  the  people,  ami  of 
-\i-t  iiatr'.ii;il  i.ii;iiiU  l^tween  the  summer  i>f  ITlK)  and  thiS 
-priii;.'  i/f  171*1.  i.f  to  Ijr;  f-jund  in  the  kind's  adherence  to  the 
wiiL-^/of  t!,.;  cl-r-y  who  had  rr.-fu>..-d  to  take  the  oath.  His 
fi-ri.vii'-ii':'^  would  not  ].':noit  him  X:>  li-ten  to  the  ministrations 
.,f  a  pri'  -.t  wlio  had  taken  the  oath,  for  he  n-j,'arded  them  all 
iis  s(;lii-iiiatif:s,  jind  tliis  r.;fii-ai  liad  Wen  interpreted  by  [wpijlar 
.j],it]i..n  into  a  belief  tljat  he  would  not  obey  the  other  chief 
ji'iiiitH  of  thi:  constitution.  The  jioj-ular  mind,  which  was 
.■tilir''ly  i^-.lri.ii;,'eil  fi-<,i[j  tlje  Roman  Catliolic  Chuj-ch,  cuuld  not 
iitiil'-istand  the  kin^^'s  conscientinus  sciiiples  as  a  man,  and 
had  thn.u;;lioiit  tlie  spring  of  1791  become  more  and  more 
i'\a^pi-iated  u;,'!iiiist  litiii.  llunioui's  had  also  got  abroad  of 
.\liiab..aiis  Hcheijie  that  the  kin^r  shoidd  escape  from  Paris 
ami  thiM  may  the  more  have  inrluced  the  people  not  to  allo^v 
hitji  lo  t;o  iWfw  as  far  as  Saiiit-Cloud.  Whatever  the  reasons 
w>ii-,  a  l;[r;^e  mob  surrounded  the  royal  carria^^es.  In  vain 
ilid  ]{;iilly  come  down  to  the  Tuileries  and  beg  the  people  to 
allow  the  king  to  proceed.     In  vain  did  Lafayette  ajipcal  to 
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his  ''children,"  as  he  called  the  national  guards,  and  threaten 
to  resign  his  commission  if  his  wishes  were  not  obeyed.  In 
vain  did  the  directory  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  send 
deputations  to  the  Assembly  and  deputations  to  the  people. 
They  still  refused  to  permit  the  king  to  start.  The  mob  even 
pressed  so  closely  on  the  royal  carriages,  that  Francois  Joseph 
Lcfebvre,  then  first  sergeant  of  the  garde  8old6e,  as  the  old 
Gardes  Fran^aises  were  termed,  and  who  became  afterwards 
a  marshal  of  France  and  Duke  of  Dantzic,  was  badly  hurt  in 
keeping  the  mob  back.  For  more  than  twelve  hours  the  king 
and  his  family  remained  in  their  carriages,  alternately  com- 
manding and  imploring  Lafayette  to  make  a  way  for  them. 
But  the  general's  power  seemed  to  have  gone,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate king  had  to  return  once  more  to  his  palace-prison,  where 
he  determined  that  he  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  restraint 
which  was  imposed  on  him,  and  that,  if  he  were  not  allowed 
to  leave  Paris  openly,,  he  would  escape  secretly.  On  April  19 
he  came  down  to  the  Assembly  and  complained  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  mob.  The  Assembly  passed  resolutions,  but  did 
nothing  more.  Lafayette  withdrew  his  resignation,  and  the 
directory  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  which  had  met  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  directory,  suggested  that  the  sections 
of  Paris  ^  should  be  assembled,  and  should  each  be  separately 
consulted  as  to  whether  the  king  should  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Saint-Cloud,  or  whether  he  should  be  thanked  for  remaining 
in  Paris.  This  appeal  to  the  sections  did  not  help  the  king's 
cause,  for  Danton,  who  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  section 
of  the  Th^tre  Fran9ais, carried  a  motion  that  it  was  not  a  subject 
for  the  sections  to  deliberate  upon,  and  six  sections  followed 
the  lead  thus  given  them.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  events  of  April  18.  The  king  had  hitherto 
been  practically  a  prisoner,  but  had  been  respected  in  his  im- 
prisonment, imtil  he  now  had  conclusive  proof  how  little  real 
respect  his  position  inspired. 

The  individuals  chiefly  concerned  in  concocting  the  plan 
for  the  king's  escape  from  Paris  were  the  Baron  de  Breteuil, 
^  Schmidt,  TohUayut  de  la  BSvUuUon/rangaviet  voL  i  p.  17« 
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Commi  Fentm.                          [chaf.       1 

roantJ«nAx.!.i^FeTwii.»dtI»JC«nniBdeB«iiBA>    Th^       1 

..I-l  mtrigner,  the  Bar-m  de  BreteniL  had  eaugaied  mAbt  the       \ 

(-aptorerfthe  Bi'till*-,  «mi 

was  n- 

w  Fesdine  at  BrmeelB,  from        1 

which  place   te  <-cretly  communieatoci  with   the   king  and        | 

4ut*n,  and  waa  tni-t«*i  by 

them 

to  undo  the  bad  elKKrUi  of 

the   iobrigoes  of   L'aloone. 

who  1 

na  Hring  with  the    Cotnte 

d  Anoia,  at  the   nt 

Oenoaiiy.      He   stronjity 

residence  at  Brussels  was 

able,  aa  will  he  seen,  U 

gnstanoe  to  Boaillp's  plan. 

Count  Jean  Ajcel  de  Ff. 

idsorae  Sweile,*  who.  after 

serving  in  Anserita 

onel  of  the  Royal  Soo-iois 

r.giment  in  17»4. 

that  lived  a  great   deal 

in    Paria.  an-i    had 

-oolite   with    the    que<;n.        i 

The  voice  of  scand* 

ociatfid  their  names,  but       J 

Count  FeneD  wa^ 

period  of  the  American       1 

»  aflerwards  married  the      " 

war,  engaged 

to  a 

fourth  Earl  Dolawarr,  and  was  suhseqiiontly  enamourod  of 
a  certain  ifrs.  Sullivan,  who  hail  grtat  vo^ue  Iwth  in  Paris 
and  Lonilon  at  this  poriod.  Nevertheless,  thouirli  almost 
cii-tiiinly  not  in  li.ve  with  the  queen  hiin-«lf,  he  was  ileeply 
interfst<;d  in  hur  falling  fyrtuncs,  and  showud  a  chivalrous 


*  The  best  authnritiea  on  the  flight  to  Vareimes  are  "Mhrunr^s  du 
Ti/fiU  de  Zii.x.V.V,  with  a  v.-Juable  ajipendix  in  Burville  and  B;irriire's 
■ti.AI.;.i«t  -Ui  M.--m.nn»,  182^  ;  IlUUiirt  de  r/i.T»iiKn(  J«  Vart„„.:s,  l.y 
G.iiitc  de  S  Zf,  I'iiria,  1643;  B,lati„n  fidile  sur  la  j'uiU  du  Ii<^ 
ti>  XVI.  a  V.,r.,„.c4.  by  E.  Bimbtnet,  18S4  ;  E>»ii  mr  la  rU  Ju 
r.,""  d-.  r.omlU;  hj  his  grandsi.n  li^nd  de  Buuill^,  Paris,  1853;  La 
-,/./  sTir  la  /uik  H  r«rrtj(<i(ion  de  Loiia  XVI.  a  Var^ma,  by  E.  A. 
ctlon,  Far!»,  ISIiG  ;  the  iicc<junt  in  the  M^moira  de  la  IhtfhiMe  de 
<ir=^l,  i.ubliahtd  by  the  Due  des  Cars,  Paris,  1883,  vol.  i.  cliap.  xii.  n* 
-:i>0;  /.wiu  AT/.,  k  Af-irqMis  de  lU.niUi  tt  I'urt.if.M,  bytho  Abbu 
l.ritl,  Vt-rciiin,  1K74  ;  L*  C'm,U  de  Fers.n  ft  la  Cour  de  Fnnire,  by  the 
r..ii  K.  M.  du  KliiKkr.wstrnm,  1^78  ;  and  the  Secret  Histury  of  the 
1^'  of  PVanco,  and  his  eaca]ie  from  Paris  in  June,  17'J1,  by  Quclitin 
KiFiird,  |>iib]Ulii*i)  in  tliv  Bland  Bur<ju  VajKn,  edited  by  Jaiiics  Uuttun, 

;i(ll-;i73,  lyindon,  IKW. 

'  See  Le  t'mnle  de  h'-^rxin  et  la  CoJir  de  Frnnc,  erlraiU  ('.-»  /lapieri  dv 
md  Miirirli.d  dn  iVm'./r,  Ji'im  Axel  de  Fersrn,  piihlifs  par  tiMi>elit-iievat 
n,mm  H.  M.  de  KUtKkt/Kttr'im.    2  vols.    Pari*  :  1877. 
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attachment  for  her,  which  Marie  Antoinette  herself  returned.* 
He  had  been,  during  the  year  1789  and  the  beginning  of  1790* 
quartered  at  Valenciennes,  and  had  there  seen  how  impossible 
it  was  to  trust  in  the  French  soldiers ;  but  in  July,  1791,  he  had 
come  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  took  various  journeys  to  Brussels, 
where  he  had  many  discussions  with  BreteuiL  He  it  was 
who  planned  the  manner  of  the  king's  escape  from  his  capital 
In  December,  1790,  a  Russian  friend  of  his  and  Mrs.  Sullivan's, 
the  Baroness  Eorff,  had  ordered  a  large  new  berline,  or 
travelling  carriage,  holding  six  persons,  to  be  built  for  her  in 
Paris,  and  this  carriage  was  now  destined  for  the  royal  family. 
As  it  was  impossible  to  complete  the  scheme  without  a  more 
thorough  understanding  with  the  Marquis  de  Bouill6,  the 
general  sent  his  eldest  son,  Comte  Louis  de  Bouill6,  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  with  young  friends  of  his  own  age,  who  were 
violent  revolutionists,*  and  at  the  same  time  communicated  with 
the  court.  He  had  brought  with  him  instructions  from  his 
father  to  advise  the  king  as  to  his  plans.  The  three  cities 
suggested  as  cities  of  refuge  were  Besan9on,  Valenciennes,  and 
Montm^dy ;  but  in  Besan9on  there  existed  a  strong  revolu- 
tionary element  which  might  imperil  the  success  of  the  plan, 
and  Valenciennes  was  wiihin  the  command  of  Rochambeau  and 
not  that  of  Bouill6.  Montmedy  was  therefore  agreed  upon. 
To  Montm6dy  there  were  two  principal  routes,  one  by 
Rheims,  the  shortest  and  most  direct,  the  other  by  Ch&lons, 
Sainte  Menehould,  and  Clermont-en-Argonna  The  two  routes 
met  at  Sedan,  which  was  within  easy  distance  of  Montmedy. 
Bouill(5  pressed  for  the  route  vifi,  Rheims ;  but  the  king  would 
not  go  that  way,  because  he  believed  that  his  face  would  be 
recognized  from  his  having  been  crowned  there,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  in  the  humiliation  of  a  flight,  he  did  not  care  to 

^  On  the  other  side  Bee,  however,  the  rumour  in  Lord  Holland's 

Souvenirs  J  that  Count  Fersen  was  in  the  queen^s  bedchamber  on  the  night 

of  October  5,  1789 ;  and  the  note  of  Mr.  Graufurd  in  his  account,  that 

Fersen  '*  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  father  of  the  present  dauphin," 

n  the  BUiiid  B^Myes  Papers,  p.  364^ 

«  Abb^  Gabriel,  p.  26. 
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will,  t!,..-  i.,jp.,rtarit 
at  till;  'litfiTonl  sUj 
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Through  the  Baroness  Korff  it  became  known  to  some  other 
Russians,  and  the  great  preparation  of  travelling-dresses  which 
the  queen  had  insisted  upon  ordering  before  she  would  leave 
Paris  made  it  obvious  to  the  ladies  about  the  court  that  some- 
thing was  about  to  happen.  One  of  these  ladies  was  attached 
to  M.  Gouvion,  aide-de-camp  to  Lafayette,  who  informed  his 
chief  that  a  flight  was  being  arranged  in  the  Tuileriea 
Many  other  contrivances  were  necessary;  for  the  national 
guards  not  only  kept  watch  in  the  exterior  of  the  palace,  but 
also  within,  at  the  doors  of  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  royal 
family,  and  to  enable  them  to  unite  in  secrecy  private  doors 
had  to  be  made  between  the  different  apartments. 

Bouille's  task  was  more  diflBcult  than  that  of  Fersen,  for  the 
new  Minister  for  War,  Duportail,  had  cut  down  his  command 
to  the  province  of  Lorraine  and  the  three  bishoprics,  and  had 
ordered  away  some  of  his  most  trusted  regiments.  Bouillo 
foimd  it,  further,  very  difficult  to  decide  what  troops  he  could 
rely  upon,  and  determined  to  make  use  both  of  French  and 
foreign  soldiers.  His  best  regiments  were  the  cavalry,  and  he 
calculated  that  he  could  concentrate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montm6(ly  some  six  thousand  infantry  arid  three  thousand 
cavalry.  As  a  pretext  for  such  concentration,  he  begged 
Breteuil  to  ask  the  emperor  to  make  a  movement  of  Austrian 
troops  towards  the  Flemish  frontier ;  and  he  himself  spread  the 
report  with  such  assiduity  that  he  was  publicly  thanked  by 
the  Minister  for  War  for  his  able  arrangements,  and  for  getting 
in  hand  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  upon  the  frontier  to  resist 
the  Austrians  if  necessary.  So  far  BouiU^'s  difficulties  had 
not  been  great ;  but  even  to  make  these  changes  he  needed 
money,  and  the  king  advanced  him  a  million  livres.  A  far 
more  difficult  undertaking  was  to  fulfil  the  king's  desire  that 
posts,  of  cavalry  should  be  established  in  readiness  to  escort 
him  in  all  the  towns  between  Sainte  Menehould  and  Montm^dy. 
Bouille  in  vain  argued  that  the  cavalry  would  cause  great 
suspicion ;  but  the  king  insisted,  and  the  general  accordingly 
took  several  cavalry  officers,  notably  the  Due  de  Choiseul- 
Stainville,  colonel  of  the  Royal  Dragoons,  and  Comte  Charles 
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4k  Dudm^  fr^'lon^  of  the  Miii»A.iif  Dngoon^  into  his  coufi- 
•i'-nce.  He  ^Im  spread  »  r^KKt  tfaat  ■■  iapactuit  eoavoj  of 
tr:i.'.aiK  waft  caauag  dovn  ban  ^rii^  wiiicb  needai  atraag 
i-.^y-tTXa.    Ab  BciftilU  had  timtmrnu,  these  carafay  detiaduDeiiii^ 

wlilch  were  pooied  m  ■stoi  feewss  and  Tillages  m  the  road. 
cn^wd  math  diaeoMMM :  and  still  aiora  did  the  anival  of  the 
Dtjc  de  Chtriaenls  ban  bi  at  VarDiines,  for  it  bad 

V^jcn  decided  that,  sia  d  post-house  at  Varetmes, 

the  dake  sboald  have  there  which  shoald  aerve 

as  a  relaj  for  the  to 

At  midnight,  OQ  OH)  uid  roval  &mily  managed, 

with  moch  d'ifhcTiltj,  aileries  onobserved.     Ia- 

fay<:tt«,who  bad  Home  >>at  wa^  g^uig  on,  followed 

by  liailly,*  passed  jral  children,  aft«-  being 

\iri!Ht:nb  at  ^e  couc  asd  it  might  have  beea 

Kii;.'^>!Htcd  that  he  ki  oontemplation,  and  hoped 

that  if  th-!  kin:.'  i-^ciijiv.!,  ami  he  l.a.l  thufi'.;.lit  r,n.)in-iii-  him 
hiick  to  i'ariH,  lie  nit;;lit,  as  after  Octi>bcr  5  and  G,  ohtain  fresh 
iiifiuenci;.  If  lie  <ii'!  kii()W  lie  did  nut  interfere,  and  Count 
FiTHcri  drove  the  royal  family  safely  in  a  hack  cab  to  the 
hini'ier,  wliiiOi  they  parsed  in  Hafety.  and  tlioy  then  got  inti) 
tlie  i;iw  ^^nat  travelling  carriage  which  had  just  been  built, 
TIji'  (Jiiiint  CMCDrteil  thetn  in  liis  own  carriage  as  far  as  Bondy, 
where  he  timk  a  ri'sjjectful  farewell,  and  then  afterwards 
travcOlcil  witliuiit  any  dirtieulty  to  Bru.s.'iels,  His  taat  wonls 
were  to  lii'g  that  he  miglit  remain  with  them;  and  had  be 
dime  Hch,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  his  assistance  would 
biive  si'eurcil  llie  escape  of  the  king  and  ([uoen.  On  the  even- 
ing of  June  20,  after  a  last  interview  with  the  king,  the  Due 
de  Choisful  went  forward  to  Pout  do  Somiae-Vesle.  with 
l.iM.niii'il,  the  i|iieen's  hair-ilresscr,  who  was  ontnisted  with  a 
ensket.  of  her  jewels,  llo  reached  Pont  de  Somme-Vesle  in 
siifrty.  'J'here  he  f^iiuid  that  a  great  danger  hail  arisen  from 
I  ill'  pn-sence  of  the  hu-isars  in  that  villago,  for  the  ]>easants 
were  inipivssed  wilh  the  i.iea  that  the  soldiers  had  come 
to  punish  tlu-ni,  and  they,  therefore,  had  asseml'Ied  in  large 
>  M,i,hi.u-  ,lo  Touriel-s  .V.^moires,  vol.  i.p.  30C 
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numbers  and  were  threatening  the  troops.  The  progress 
of  the  royal  carriage  was  so  slow  that  Choisenl  believed  it 
was  never  coming,  and  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  21st  he  sent  off  Leonard  with  one  of  his  own  servants 
to  tell  the  officers  stationed  in  the  different  towns  that  the 
treasure  was  not  coming  that  day.  Leonard,  who  was  not 
possessed  of  a  large  portion  of  courage  or  brains,  inspired 
each  of  the  officers  at  the  different  posts  with  a  belief  that  all 
was  over,  and  further  drew  great  attention  by  his  passage ;  for 
he  was  a  well-known  character,  and  the  passage  of  the  royal 
hairdresser  with  one  of  Choiseul's  servants  seemed  to  be  a 
proof  to  all  the  gossips  in  the  different  towns  that  something 
was  on  foot.  At  each  town  his  arrival  created  much  excite- 
ment. At  Sainte  Menehould,  Captain  d'Andoins  of  the  Royal 
Dragoons,  who  had  been  much  harassed  by  the  populace,  gave 
orders  for  his  men  to  unsaddle ;  at  Clermont-en-Argonne,  the 
Comte  de  Damas  of  the  Monsieur  Dragoons  did  the  same 
thing;  while  at  Varennes,  where  a  mere  boy  of  eighteen, 
Lieutenant  Rohrig,  was  in  command,  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  affair,  the  soldiers  were  dismissed  and  went  to  bed.  At 
half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  Choiseul  ordered  his  men  to 
saddle,  and  led  them  from  Pont  de  Somme-Vesle  at  a  gallop 
over  the  fields,  thus  exciting  the  natural  disgust  of  the  farmers 
and  peasants  by  riding  down  their  crops,  and  at  the  same  time 
leaving  the  other  posts  without  certain  knowledge  as  to  whether 
the  king  was  coming  or  not.  The  royal  carriage  had  gone 
extremely  slowly,  and  had  broken  down  in  spite  of  its  being 
quite  new,  and  it  did  not  reach  Chilons  till  five  in  the  after- 
noon. Here  horses  were  changed  without  difficulty,  though  it 
has  been  asserted  that  the  king  was  recognized  by  many 
individuals  who  took  no  notice  of  him.  When  they  left 
ChsLlons,  the  royal  fugitives  believed  they  were  at  last  safe, 
but  on  arriving  at  Pont  de  Somme-Vesle  iJiey  found  no  escort 
awaiting  them.  Nevertheless  they  moved  on  as  quickly  as  the 
cumbrous  carriage  would  go,  and  reached  Sainte  Menehould  at 
eight  o'clock,  after  a  journey  of  twenty  hours.  They  had  been 
preceded  by  M.  de  Valory,  one  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  who 
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&ct«da»co[irier,byoa);'sfewiiuQDt«s.  Captain  d*AD<loins  hail 
no  time  tooommanil  his  men  to  sa>ldie  and  get  into  order.  On  the 
kin^s  arrival  at  the  post-hooae  f^  Saiote  Ueoebould,  therefore, 
li^  foond  die  dragoons  loitering  aboat,  and  Captain  d'Andoios 
wa.-i  afraid  of  attractii^  attention  by  speaking  to  the  fngitivee. 
I'-ut  a  still  greater  danger  waa  met  with  at  Sainte  Menebould. 
Thf  postmaater  there,  Je_  Drouet.  waa  an  ex-drajjoon, 

aii'Isoeubed  that  some)  leair.    He  was  paid  by  Mlde 

Valrjry  for  the  new  posi  b  a  newlj  struck  fiftj-franc 

as><i<rnat,  and  when  th<  is  impatience,  looked  out  of 

thi^  carri^e  window,  ir  at  once  recognized  his  re- 

.si;inblance  to  the  portr  apoQ  the  assignat.     In  the 

presence  of  the  dragoot  t  have  charged  the  people, 

Druuet  kept  silence,  .s  the  carriage  had  left  the 

town,  he  spread  th  t  contained  tie  king,  who 

wa.s  escaping,  and  \,..  viup^^iion,  Quillaume,  alao  an  ex- 

(lraf,'oon,  at  once  mounted  his  horse  and  galloped  along  to  raise 
tlic  alariu  tlirou;,r|iiiut  the  country-side.  The  national  guards  and 
|mpulace  kept  tlie  dragoons  at  Sainte  Mfnehould  from  saddling, 
and  liy  <iHi;rs  of  fo<id  and  drink  enticed  the  tired  men  from 
llicir  duty.  NevertlielesH,  as  if  to  show  what  a  single  man  of 
(ri)in-age  and  resolution  could  do,  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the 
l^iyal  IJiai^iion.s,  named  Lagaehe,  alone  charged  the  confused 
mass  of  national  guards  and  people,  by  himself  fired  his 
(listid  when  he  waa  o])posed  upon  the  bridge,  and  galloped 
safely  through  in  pursuit  of  the  king.  The  action  of  this 
brave  soldier  proves  how  much  could  have  been  done  by 
D'AiiiloiTis'  thirty  dragoons  at  Sainte  Slenehould,  or  Choiseui's 
forty  liussjUH  at  Pont  de  Soninie-Vesle.  The  later  life  of  La- 
gai'he  was  in  keeping  with  this  brave  action  ;  he  served  through- 
out the  wars  of  Napoleon  under  the  name  of  "  General  Henry," 
and  was  created  in  1SI2  a  baron  of  the  empire  for  his  military 
services.'  Sleanwliiio  t!ie  royal  carriage  moved  slowly  on,  and 
r.-iu'lieil  I'leiuinnt-on-Argonne  at  half-past  nine.  At  Clermont 
111-'  ('■imte  de  Damas  had  dismounted  his  ItiO  dragoons  some 
liours  li,.ture,  and  was  sUrtled  when  the  tii-st  news  of  the  king's 
arrival  was  the  presence  of  Valory,  who  again  only  preceded 
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the  king  by  a  few  minutea.  It  was,  of  course,  as  impossible  for 
Damas  to  saddle  in  a  moment  as  it  was  for  D'Andoins ;  but  the 
king  again  managed  to  get  his  horses  safely  changed,  and  to 
start  away  at  once.  Unfortunately,  when  the^  new  horses  were 
put  to  the  carriage,  the  postboy  shouted,  "  A  Varennes ! "  and 
thus  showed  Drouet,  who  was  just  behind,  that  the  royal  family 
were  not  going  through  Verdun,  at  which  place  he  was  hoping 
to  stop  them.  So  far,  despite  innumerable  mistakes  and  mis- 
adventures, the  royal  family  had  got  safely  within  reach  of 
Bouill^  and  his  army,  and  the  great  carriage  rolled  cumbrously 
along  the  by-road  to  Varennes.  There  were  only  sixty  hussars 
stationed  there,  who,  as  has  been  said,  were  under  the  command 
of  a  boy-lieutenant;  but  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^,in  his  uneasiness, 
ha^l  sent  his  second  son,  the  Chevalier  de  Bouill^,  and  the  Comte 
de  Raigecourt  to  the  little  town  to  see  that  all  went  well 
there.  These  young  officers  were  thoroughly  disgusted  at  the 
arrival  of  Leonard,  and  absolutely  refused  to  let  him  have  any 
of  Choiseul's  horses ;  but  he  managed  to  get  some  in  the  town, 
and  pursued  his  craven  flight  across  the  frontier.  At  Varennes 
a  very  serious  mistake  had  been  made  by  the  Baron  de  Goguelat, 
an  officer  of  engineers,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  king 
and  BouilI6  to  survey  the  route.  ChoiseuUs  horses  had  been 
stabled  in  a  little  inn  called  the  Bras  d'Or,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  where  a  change  of  horses  might  have  been  eflected 
without  much  notice,  but  Goguelat  had  ordered  them  to  be 
taken  to  the  H6tel  du  Grand  Monarque,  which  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  little  **  place  "  of  Varennes.  The  Chevalier  de  Bouiil^ 
had  been  directed  by  his  father  to  order  the  hoi*ses  to  be  taken 
back  as  fast  as  possible,  but  he  found  there  was  so  much 
curiosity  in  Varennes  as  to  the  use  of  these  horses,  that  he  was 
afraid  to  order  their  removal  for  fear  of  creating  fresh  com- 
motion. The  hour  for  the  king's  arrival  was  now  greatly 
exceeded,  and  the  young  officers  here,  as  elsewhere,  at  last 
allowed  the  soldiers  to  dismiss.  However,  with  as  little 
warning  here  as  at  the  other  towns,  the  royal  carriage  arrived 
at  Varennes  at  11  p.m.,  preceded  by  Valory,  having  spent 
twenty-three  hours  on  the   road.      When  the   carriage  did 
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arrive,  the  Chevalier  de  EouiUe  and  the  Comte  de  Raigecourt 
Imd  already  left  Varennes  for  the  head-ijuartura  of  the  general, 
who  had  advanci^d  from  Montmedy  as  far  as  S^dan,  i 
]>anied    by   the  wliole  Koyal-AUemand  rogiumnt    under   the 
command  of  Colonel  Mandell. 

Rumours  that  the  carriage  contained  the  King  had  already 


reached  Varennes,  foi 
juat  before  the  arrival 
the  faithful  Gardes  dij 
they  were  resisted  i 
numbers  and  declare" 
On  the  news  of  this  ea 
small  grocer  in  the  tow 
came  down  in  his  c 
the  matter.  On  hia 
The  procureiir  ini^iateu 


alloped  into  the  little  towa 
family.  When,  therefore, 
ited  to  hamesa  freah  hoi-aea, 
3,  who  collected  in  large 
ing  should  go  no  further. 
le  little  "  place,"  M.  Sauce,  a 
>  piocureur  of  the  commiine, 
a-sked  the  king  what  was 
'(jrB  cries  of  "  C'est  le  Roi  I** 
yal  fugitives  should  alight 


from  their  etirriage  and  enter  his  house,  while  he  consulted 
with  the  rest  of  the  municipal  oIKccra  as  ti>  what  their  duty 
was  in  this  case.  The  king  indignantly  asked  why  lie  was 
Urns  stojijied,  and  demanded  hoi-ses  to  go  on  to  Hontmedv; 
and  when  they  were  refuseil,  consented  to  leave  his  carriage 
and  rest  at  the  house  of  the  triumphant  grocer  and  procnreirr. 
Meanwhile  the  rumaur  that  the  king  wa.s  at  Varennes  sjiread 
through  all  the  .surnmndiiig  district,  for  Drouet  hail  summoned 
the  national  guards  of  all  the  villages  along  the  road.  TJioso 
national  guards  by  dawn  i-caehed  the  number  of  three  thou- 
sand, who  all  ])laced  themselves  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  tie  Signemont,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  royal  army, 
and  a  knight  of  St  Louis,  who  held  tlie  otiice  of  commandant 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Varennes.  The  national  guards 
raise<l  a  bari'icade  across  the  river  Aire,  in  order  to  block 
the  roa<l  to  Sedan  and  to  prevent  any  attempt  of  Bouilles 
to  rescue  the  king  by  force.  The  only  hope  now  left  to  the 
royal  fiiniily  was  the  I'xpectation  that  Bouille  would  speedily 
come  to  their  help;  but  they  ipiite  understood  that  if  Bouille 
attacked  the  town  from  vvitliout,  they  them.se Ives  would  also  be 
attacked.     The  Due  de  Choiseul,  with  the  Comtc  dc  Dauiaa 
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and  five  other  officers,  who  found  themselves  with  the  king, 
as  well  as  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  made  preparations  to  defend 
the  house.  The  hours  of  the  night  passed  very  slowly  ;  no 
news  of  Bouill6  was  heard ;  but  at  last,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  June  22,  Captain  d'Eslon,  who  had  been  in 
command  of  the  detachment  of  hussars  stationed  at  Dun, 
appeared  by  himself  at  the  house  of  the  procureur.  He  entered 
alone,  for  it  was  impossible  for  his  handful  of  hussars  to 
charge  the  barricade  which  M.  de  Sign^mont  had  erected. 
In  the  morning  also,  at  a  debate  of  the  municipal  body,  it  was 
decided  that  M.  Mangin,  a  surgeon  of  the  town,  should  gallop 
post-haste  to  Paris  with  a  letter  from  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, asking  the  National  Assembly  what  they  should  do. 
When  the  king  was  informed  of  this  result  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  municipal  body  he  knew  that  all  was  lost,  and 
when,  about  an  hour  after  the  departure  of  Mangin,  two 
horsemen  arrived  from  Paris,  he  felt  that  they  must  bring  bad 
news.  They  were  M.  Bayon,  chief  of  a  battalion  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  munici- 
pality along  the  Montm^dy  road  directly  the  news  of  the 
kings  departure  had  become  public,  and  M.  Romoeuf,  an 
aide-de-camp  of  Lafayette's,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
Assembly  for  the  same  purpose.  They  were  followed  by 
Palloy,  who  had  fulfilled  the  contract  for  pulling  down  the 
Bastille,  and  made  himself  a  name  by  sending  models  of  it 
to  all  the  departments.  Bayon  at  once  forced  his  way  into 
the  kings  presence,  and  RomcKuf  was  called  upon  to  read 
the  decree  which  he  had  brought  from  the  Assembly.  This 
decree  was  to  the  effect  that  the  king  had  been  carried  off 
by  traitors,  and  called  upon  every  municipality  and  every 
National  Guard  to  do  their  best  to  bring  him  back  to  Paris. 
But  even  yet  the  king  would  not  give  up  hope.  He  begged 
for  a  few  hours'  rest.  "  Give  me  at  least,"  he  asked, "  till  seven 
o'clock."  The  (jueen  was  not  so  occupied  with  thoughts  of  her 
own  misfortune,  and  her  first  question  was,  "Do  you  know 
if  M.  de  Fersen  is  safe  ? "  The  king  managed  to  linger  yet 
another  hour  at  Varennes  by  sleeping  or  pretending  to  sleep 
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[chap. 


h-3t  St  hslf-put  wm  be  mt  CkA  fap*  m  ak  an  cod,  and  the 
r.val  tarria^  started  on  its  vebna  J0WIM7  b>  Pkria.  BoailU 
I.al  r«eave>J  tL«  aeir*,  Ixnoglit  to  him  hj  Ids  son.  tho 
Ciievalier,  ajiil  I>e  Bs^eootti^  near  Steamy,  and  at  onoe 
ati^mpted  to  get  bis  ttnopi  ia  hand.  Colond  HandeU  vaA 
ordered  to  ndile.     Tbe  "  .  —       —     .    - 

[ri';nta  were    onlered 
Ciia^aears  de  ChuDj 
a  d-jlay  in  marching,  . 
of  Varennes  at  hall 
wh';re  he  was  met  _j 
the    king  was   alreq 
Ar;.'onne,  and  had  L 
escited  Eoanner  Ben 
hii  men  to  follow  hi 

d---ferat«  ;    he   f.-lt  that    il    it    faile-l  all 
galh.j".-d   to«■ar■i■^  th'.-  fr...r.ti-;r,  when 
:  the  kin- 


■d  ftrteBa  in&ntij  ir^- 
•B  two  a^aadroos  of  the 
n  was  a  delaj  in  ^addlinft 
al  anly  mclied  tba  town 
the  laaniing  cf  Jima  SX 
Edon  with  the  news  Uiat 
Bj  lack  to  CleTtnont-es- 
two  hours  before  In  an 
s  general^,  his  officers,  and 
e  king.    The  attempt  was 
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whon  the  nMnuiiLr  i>l"  ttie 
wa:s  th^-  duy  uf  (h--  i\-w 
of  llie  kinj  hail  Ki-'n  suc- 
:-t^:d  in  the  cat!it-dral  of 
it>lial  of  FranM,  suriMunded 
icccs-i,  and  hfarin^r  hiin-fll 
1PL-.  The  aft<-rdik'  ui  the 
gi.n.rral  was  luii-.-h  sad.l-nvd  l,y  tlii.s  failure  ;  he  c.uld  never 
ohtjiin  any  P'JlI  coiuiuand  in  the  aruiv  ol'  iliv  eniii^res,  and  ]i;id 
to  .serve  as  a  vulntjteer.  In  En-land"  lie  wa-s  ..riored  tlie  chi,  f 
gijvenioi>ldii  of  San  I><tJiinL'o,  hut  w.juld  not  return  to  tlie 
BCi-iic  of  Ids  iiievi.iiia  exjiloits  as  a  servant  of  his  former  foes 
and  lie  died  in  tlie  year  IISOO  in  Ijmdoii,  leaving  his  name 
for  ever  associati;il  with  tlie  fnihire  of  Varennes,  and  held  up 
to  tlu;  oxeenition  of  all  French  Uepublieaus  iu  a  well-known 
verbe  of  their  national  antliuiu. 
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Even  up  to  the  last  moment,  when  the  horses'  heads  were 
turned  towards  PariSy  the  king  had  hoped  that  he  might  yet 
be  saved  by  Bouill^,  and  get  to  Montm^dy.     But  at  last  he 
recognized  that  hope  was  gone.    Escorted  by  three  thousand 
national  guards,  under  the  command  of  M.  de  Sign^mont  and 
the  leadership  of  the    now    famous   postmaster,   Drouet^  he 
reached  Clermont-en-Argonne  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  Sainte 
Menehould  at  half-past  one.     There  Drouet  had  not  been  idle, 
and  he  collected  together,  chiefly  from  Verdun,  fifteen  thousand 
men,  who  occupied  themselves  in  hissing  the  royal  family,  and 
could  hardly  be  kept  from  murdering  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  and 
who  did  murder  the  Comte  de  Dampierre  for  trying  to  force 
his  way  through  the  crowd  in  order  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
king.     ChS^lons  was  reached  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and 
there  the  king  was  received  with  much  respectful  sympathy. 
The  girls  of  the  city  presented  him  with  fresh  flowers,  and  M.  • 
Roze,  the  procureur,  who  was  an  ardent  Royalist,  again  offered 
to  save  the  king ;  but  he  could  only  save  him  alone,  and  Louis 
would  not  desert  his  family.^     On  June  23,  the  FSte  Dieu, 
the  king  heard  mass  at  Chalons,  and  might,  as  well  as  Bouill^, 
have  thought  of  the  difference  of  the  actual  scene  to  what 
they  had  both  hoped  for.     He  then  left  for  Epemay,  and  near 
Dormans  the  royal  carriage  was  joined  by  P6tion,  Bamave,  and 
Latour-Maubourg,  three  deputies  who  had  been  sent  to  bring 
the  king  back  to  Paris,  and  Mathieu  Dumas,  one  of  the  staflT- 
ofBcers  of  the  Parisian  National  Guard,  who  had  been  sent  to 
take  command  of  the  various  detachments  of  national  guards 
Of  the  last  stage  of  the  journey  back  to  Paris  there  is  a 
minute  and  detailed  account  extant,  written  by  Potion,  which 
however  gives  a  more  interesting  insight  into  the  character  of 
the  deputy  than  into  the  nature  of  the  journey.     He  thought 
that  the  Princess  Elizabeth  cast  looks  of  love  upon  him,  and 
proudly  plumes  himself  on  his  virtue  in  repulsing  her ;  ^  for 

1  Abb^  Gabriel,  p.  314. 

>  See  bis  account  of  this  journey,  printed  in  M6movrea  inddiU  de  PHion 
et  MSmoirea  de  Buzot  et  de  BarbarouXf  edited  by  0.  A.  Danbanj  pp.  18^ 
204.    Paris :  1860. 
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the  man  waa  at  once  too  vain  and  too  mean  to  perceive  the 
dramatic  side  uf  the  great  misfortune  which  had  happened  to 
this  unfortunate  family.  Baruave  felt  the  sadness  of  the  con- 
trast between  past  greatness  and  pi-esent  humiliation,  and 
though  it  ia  not  likely  that  the  queen  won  him  over  to  her 
nide  during  the  jourm  e  no  douht  that  hia  young 

and  enthusiastic  imi  greatly  impressed  by  the 

sad  spectacle  before  ight  of  June  23  the  royal 

family  slept  at  Dom  :  24th  at  Meaus,^  and  they 

loft  the  latter  city  at  ming  for  the  last  stage  of 

their  return  journey  iration  had  been  made  in 

Paris  that  the  king  iived  without  disturbance. 

Instead  of  entering  *.  road,  the  city  walla  were 

skirted  until  the  0  w^ere  reached,  and  the  car- 

ria^  then  passed  Champs   Elys^es  and    the 

{^aniens  of  the  Tuileries  to  tin'  pal.aee.  On  oviTy  wall  in 
Paris  was  affixed  a  proclaniatiun,  to  the  effect  that  "  whoever 
a|i])lauds  the  king  shall  be  flogged,  and  whoever  insults  him 
BJiall  he  liung;"  but  there  is  no  record  that  any  one  either 
a]i[ilaudcil  or  insulted  him.  He  was  received  in  gloomy  silence, 
and  felt  fi-om  that  moment  he  was  severed  for  ever  i'rom  the 
hearts  of  his  people. 

The  cnn.'^cquences  of  the  disastrous  flight  from  Paris,  which 
was  cheeked  at  Varcnnes,  were  exactly  what  Jliraheau  had 
]>niphesied  from  the  fii'st.  He  had  always  told  the  king  that 
he  must  not  fly  towards  the  frontier,  or  else  he  would  be  sus- 
jicetcd  of  an  alliance  with  foreigners  against  his  own  country ; 
that  he  must  not  dejiend  upon  the  nobility,  who  were  "  an 
army  which  could  not  fight;"  and  that  the  only  means  by 
which  he  could  rouse  the  provinces  in  his  favour  was  by 
freely  promising  that  the  advantages  which  had  been  proeiired 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  by  the  aViolition 
of  the  relics  of  feudalism  should  be  guaranteed  to  them. 
But  the  king,  or  rather  the  queen,  had  neglected  all  these 
neccs.sary  pi'ecautions.     They  did  fly  towards  the  frontier,  and 

■  L«  Patsatjc  dc  Loiiis  XVI.  d  Slennx  nu  retour  de  FarenjtM  ie  24  i.'t(iii, 
1701,  by  Victor  Modeste.    Mc«ux  :  1865. 
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were  suspected  of  an  alliance  with  foreigners;  they  did  find 
how  weak  a  support  the  nobility  of  France,  as  represented  by 
the  officers  of  Bouill^'s  army,  was  ;  and,  instead  of  guaranteeing 
to  France  the  advantages  which  had  been  won,  the  king  left 
behind  him  a  paper  drawn  up  on  that  fatal  evening  of 
June  20,  when  he  had  determined  on  flight,  formally  declaring 
that  all  the  decrees  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  to  which  he 
had  given  his  consent  were  null  and  void,  because  that  consent 
had  been  given  under  pressure  and  when  he  was  not  per- 
sonally free.  The  news  of  his  departure,  together  with  this 
ill-advised  paper,  was  brought  down  to  the  Assembly  on  its 
meeting  at  nine  o'clock,  as  usual,  on  the  morning  of  June  21, 
and  Alexandre  de  Beauhamais,  who  was  at  that  time  president, 
read  it  to  the  Assembly.  Immediately,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille  and  of  October  5,  the  Assembly  declared 
itself  "  en  permanenca"  Measures  were  promptly  taken.  A 
proclamation,  the  one  which  Romoeuf  read  to  the  king  at 
Varennes,  was  issued,  ordering  the  municipality  of  any  town 
into  which  the  king  might  come  to  stop  his  Majesty  until 
further  orders,  and  to  imprison  those  who  had  carried  him  ofE 
Thus  at  this  early  stage  appears  the  first  sign  of  the  aflected 
belief  of  the  Assembly  that  the  king  had  been  carried  off,  atid 
did  not  leave  Paris  of  his  own  free  will  But  the  Assembly 
did  not,  in  1791,  have  to  act  alone,  as  it  had  done  in  1789.  It 
had  relieved  itself  of  its  extraordinary  powers  by  creating  the 
new  local  authorities,  and  it  now  summoned  the  council-general 
of  the  department  of  the  Seine  to  remain  also  "  en  permanence  " 
in  the  next  hall  to  itself,  in  order  that  it  might  advise  with 
the  Assembly  on  the  measures  deemed  necessary  to  secure 
the  safety  of  Paris.  The  municipality  of  Paris  had  at  once 
reported  the  king  s  flight  to  the  directory  of  the  department, 
and  the  council-general  of  the  department  was  summoned  by 
the  directors.*  Three  shots  were  fired  to  announce  to  the  city 
that  something  of  paramount  importance  had  occurred.  The 
sections  requested  leave  to  sit  "en  permanence,"  which  was 

*  Schmidt's  Tcihltavix  de  la  lUvotution  fran^aiae,  vol.  i.  pp.  26-58,  where 
the  prooes  verbal  of  the  permanent  Besaion  of  the  oouncil-general  im  printed. 
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di^'^usttid  thi;  ri-i"CtaMe  •:enil..-iiii:n  v.h'^  wx-re  hi: 
and  thc-y  drew  IJaiUon  into  ^.Ttat  |t-nl  during'  the  fcilMwing 
m'jritliH.  Th';  city  r^-mained  p-rf-^tly  i;uiet,  but  the  p.^ptilace 
gr<;atly  trMui,I(.d  l^jth  the  municipality  and  the  authorities  of 
the  d';[iartiiji.nt  by  demanding  arms.  Some  were  served  out, 
notably  one  tlnju^and  muskets  and  five  hundred  sahrvs  to  the 
iHarki;t-port';rs.  Tlie  actors  of  the  Thi-iilre  Fraiifais,  or  the 
Tliciitre  de  la  Nation,  a.sked  leave  to  reopen  fur  the  u.-ual  per- 
forifjiince,  and  were  told  tliat  they  had  never  been  ordtri-J  to 
close.  A  plac;.rd,  condemning  the  king,  which  had  le<.n  po=ted 
on  all  the  walls  by  the  radical  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  was  con- 
demned as  seditiou,^  and  libellous.  At  last  the  surgeon  Mangin, 
who  had  been  .sent  off  from  Varennes,  reached  Paris,  after  fifteen 
hours'  h;ird  riding,  with  information  that  the  king  was  stopped 
in  his  little  town.  At  this  news  universal  joy  was  expressed, 
and  it  was  i  111  iNi;d lately  sent  round  to  all  the  sections  by  the 
presiiient  of  the  A.ssembly.  The  young  medical  students  of 
tlie  (section  Tbeiitre  I'ran^ais,  which  then  stood  on  the  site  of 
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the  present  Th6&tre  d'Od^n,  and  in  the  Qaartier  Latin,  asked 
leave  to  go  to  Varennes  and  bring  the  king  safely  back.  This 
offer  was  refused,  but  ordered  to  be  put  upon  record  as  an 
instance  of  the  students'  patriotism;  and  the  section  des 
Thermes  de  Julien,  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  asked 
leave  to  examine  all  suspected  houses — a  fact  which  is  of 
importance  when  the  examination  of  August,  1792,  comes 
under  notice.  But  at  this  period  leave  to  search  was  refused. 
The  next  morning  the  authorities  of  the  department  were 
besieged  by  country  people,  who  had  brought  in  provisions  on 
the  previous  day,  and  who  now  begged  to  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  city  and  go  about  their  business ;  which  was  granted,  as 
the  crisis  was  now  believed  to  be  over.  The  Assembly  at  the 
same  time  sent  off  Bamave,  Potion,  and  Latour-Maubourg  to 
escort  the  king  to  Paris,  and  Lafayette  and  Colonel  d'Affry 
of  the  Swiss  Guards  were  ordered  to  arrange  for  the  peaceable 
entrance  of  the  king.  On  June  24  the  Cordeliers  published  a 
placard  openly  declaring  their  horror  of  the  king,  and  demanding 
the  convocation  of  the  primary  assemblies,  and  it  was  finally 
an*anged  that  the  king  should  enter  Paris  by  the  circuitous 
route  of  the  Champs  Elys^ea  On  the  25th,  as  has  been  said, 
the  unfortunate  monarch  did  re-enter  his  capital.  But  he 
found  that  all  the  papers  which  had  been  left  behind  at  the 
Tuileries  had  been  carried  off  and  put  under  seal  in  the 
Archives,  that  they  might  be  examined  in  order  to  find  out 
who  had  been  employed  in  carrying  off  the  king.  On  the 
26  th,  Bailly,  mayor  of  Paris,  reported  that  he  had  discovered 
that  a  plot  had  existed  in  all  the  prisons,  and  that  the  prisoners 
were  to  have  broken  out  on  the  21st  as  soon  as  the  king  had 
departed ;  and  this  is  also  notable,  as  showing  the  firm  belief 
of  the  populace  that  the  departure  of  the  king  was  a  deep- 
laid  plot,  which  had  been  communicated  to  all  the  Royalists. 
On  the  27th  the  permanent  sessions  both  of  the  Assembly  and 
of  the  council-general  of  the  department  of  the  Seine  broke 
up.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  notice  the  conduct  of  Paris 
at  this  juncture,  for  it  was  the  turning-point  of  the  progress  of 
the  Revolution.    After  it  the  word  ''  republic  "  was  first  heard 
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in  the  Htreeta  of  Paris,  and  if  the  king's  dignity  had  gone  o 
April  18,  any  chance  of  his  r^aining  bia  authority  was  los 
by  his  unfortunate  attempt  of  June  21. 

The  successful  escape  of  Monsieur,  tiie  Ck>nite  de  Frovenci 
and  of  his  wife,  who  lefl  Faria  on  the  same  night  as  the  kinf 
and  safely  reached  the  frontier,  proves  how  mnch  could  be  don 
hy  faithful  servants,  and  how  easily,  if  the  king  and  queen  ha 
consented  to  travel  separately,  and  had  not  insisted  upon  th 
useless  parade  of  soldiers  on  their  route,  their  journey  might  hav 
been  accomplished.  Monsieur  had  bravely  insisted  on  remui 
ing  at  Paris  to  share  his  brother's  dangers,  until  Louis  himse 
informed  him  of  his  projected  escape,  and  had  allowed  h: 
mistress,  Madame  de  Baibi,  to  go  without  him ;  but  when  h 
was  told  that  the  king  himself  was  going  to  leave  PoriB,  li 
decided  to  follow  his  example.  He  wisely  left  the  arrangemei 
of  his  escape  to  the  Comte  d'Avaray,  his  chamberlain,'  an 
merely  acted  with  the  obedience  of  a  child.  He  went  to  be 
at  his  usual  hour,  but  when  his  first  valet  de  chambre,  wl 
slept  in  his  room,  lefl  it  for  a  few  minutes,  he  managed  to  sli 
into  the  adjoining  room,  where  d'Avaray  awaited  him,  i 
adroitly  that  when  the  valet  returned  he  had  no  idea  that  tt 
bed-curtains  hod  been  moved,  and  went  to  sleep  as  iisuaJ 
Meanwhile,  d'Avaray,  who  spoke  English  perfectly,  and  pretende 
to  be  an  English  lord  on  hb  way  from  Paris,  taking  with  him 
faithful  English  groom  named  Sayers,  had  dressed  Monsieor  i 
his  other  servant,  and  got  him  safely  out  of  the  palace.  A 
had  been  skilfully  arranged;  but  just  when  the  prince  had  g( 
outside  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  "  I  remembered,"  1: 
says, "  my  cane  and  second  snuff-box,  and  wished  to  return  ft 
them."  But  d'Avaray  stopped  him,  and  with  on  exclamatic 
of  "  Pcste  centre  les  princes  1 "  thrust  him  into  the  carriage.    Tl 

'  Louis  JLVlIL  bimself  wrote  an  account  of  hia  Mcape,  vhicb  w: 
puMisliod  in  Paris  in  1823,  under  the  title  of  Rdatwn  d'^n  voyage 
Bm^Ui  et  A  GoUeniz,  which  is  quoted  in  Fomeron'a  Uiiioire  geii^rale  d 
hni^rU,  vol.  i.  pp.  234-237. 

*  Souvenira  d'vn  xxaghtairt,  by  A.  T.  Arnault  the  dramatist,  and  tb< 
a  gentleman  in  the  household  of  Uonuaur,  voL  i  p.  252,     Paris ;  1S33. 
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journey  was  perfectly  safe,  and  enlivened  only  by  such  interrup- 
tions as  the  breaking  of  a  wheel,  and  the  discovery  that,  as 
bread  had  been  omitted  from  the  store  of  provisions,  they  had 
to  eat  the  pie-crust  with  their  pfi,t6.  They  beguiled  the  way 
with  songs  from  comic  operas,  and  reached  Brussels  on  June  22, 
where  they  heard  of  the  king's  being  stopped  at  Varennes ;  and 
where  Bouill^  handed  Monsieur  seven  hundred  thousand  francs, 
the  balance  of  one  miUion  which  had  been  given  to  him  to 
arrange  for  the  escape  of  the  king.  The  journey  of  the  Comtesse 
de  Provence  was  equally  safe,  and  was  entirely  managed  by  one 
of  her  favourites,  Madame  de  Gourbillon,  wife  of  the  postmaster 
at  Lille.  The  excitement  at  Paris  was  so  great  at  the  flight  of 
the  king  and  queen  that  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  escape 
of  Monsieur  and  Madame,  though  it  afterwards  gave  rise  to 
important  political  complications,  and  the  chief  feeling  inspired 
by  the  account  of  its  success  is  the  proof  afforded  that  the 
king  and  queen  might  have  safely  reached  Montm^dy  had  the 
affair  been  properly  managed,  though  their  arrival  there  would 
have  been  but  of  doubtful  advantage  to  the  king  himself,  and 
would  have  certainly  driven  France  to  civil  war. 

On  the  king's  return  to  Paris,  the  first  question  for  the 
deputies  to  decide  was  the  manner  in  which  to  treat  his  flight 
Should  they  venture  to  depose  or  try  the  king  for  leaving 
his  own  capital,  or  should  they  adopt  the  English  maxim, 
that  the  king  could  do  no  wrong,  and  prosecute  the  men  who 
had  acted  under  his  express  orders  ?  The  latter  was  the  course 
adopted,  and  it  is  an  important  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  that  it  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  trium- 
virate, consisting  of  Duport,  Bamave,  and  the  Lameths,  began 
to  throw  in  their  weight  on  the  side  of  order,  and  determined 
to  strengthen  the  executiva  Three  deputies  of  the  Assembly 
were  elected  to  examine  the  papers  seized  at  the  Tuileries,  and 
their  very  names  show  with  what  intention  they  were  elected, 
and  what  kind  of  report  they  would  draw  up.  These  com- 
missioners were  Adrien  Duport,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been 
regarded  as  the  chief  adviser  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  Tronchet, 
the  famous  jurist,  who  had  had  a  very  great  share  in  drawing 
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Qp  the  new  Constitution,  and  who  now  perceived  Uiat  its  provi- 
sions  had  made  the  position  of  the  king  quite  unbearable;  utd 
D'Andr4,  deputy  for  Aiz,  who  was  mentioaed  in  the  memorable 
I'eport  of  Dnquesnoy  as  one  of  the  most  statesmanlike  members 
of  the  Assemhly.  After  the  nomination  of  these  commissioneis 
appears  the  first  sign  ofa  reaction  in  opinion  among  the  deputies 
of  the  left,  who  had  hitherto  been  known  as  the  leaders  of  the 
Jocubioa.  It  has  been  noticed  that  the  triumvirate  had  been 
becoming  less  powerful  and  less  popular  ever  since  the  death 
of  Mirabeau,  and  tb&t  Robespierre  and  Ptftion  had  succeeded 
the  Lameths  as  the  heroes  of  the  people  of  Paris;  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  change  in  their  opinions  was  dne  not 
only  to  the  conviction  that  they  had  themselves  gone  too  far, 
but  also  to  a  feeling  of  pique  at  losing  the  ascendancy  they 
had  so  long  enjoyed.  Their  defection  from  the  party  of  the 
advanced  revolutionists  hod  a  more  importaat  effect  than 
merely  influencing  the  aspect  in  which  the  king's  flight  was 
regarded ;  it  gave  the  party  of  order  a  real  majority  in  the 
Assembly,  and,  with  the  majority  of  the  AssemHy  on  his  side, 
Lafayette  determined  that  he  would  make  an  attempt  to  check 
the  advanced  party  in  Paris.  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
king's  flight  was  to  prove  to  the  general  that  he  could  not  be 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  hero  of  the  populace  and  the  idol 
of  the  National  Quard ;  for  the  populace  and  the  bourgeois,  who 
formed  the  National  Guard,  had  now  developed  distinctly 
diticrent  tendencies.  The  bourgeois  had  got  all  they  could 
possibly  espoct  to  get.  By  the  new  Constitution  all  power 
was  thrown  into  their  hands,  and  they  were  now  as  a  class 
beginning  to  be  afraid,  with  a  fear  w'.  oh  the  next  few  years 
thoroughly  justified,  that  if  some  retuin  Lowards  good  govern- 
ment were  not  made  soon,  their  property  would  begin  to  sufler. 
This  opposition  between  the  bourgeois,  who  thought  of  their 
property,  and  the  populace,  whose  leaders  dreamt  of  a  far  more 
complete  and  thorough  revolution,  has  been  noticed  as  tacitly 
existing  in  1789,  and  it  was  dwelt  upon  hy  Loustallot  an<i 
Camille  Dcsmoulios  in  their  joumab  when  discussing  tiie 
decrees  of  tiie  "  truis  joum^  de  travail "  and  the  **  marc 
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d'argent;"  but  it  was  not  until  this  time  that  Lafayette  per- 
ceived how  wide  the  schism  really  was,  and  determined  to 
throw  all  his  weight  on  the  side  of  the  bourgeoia  The  lesult 
of  this  detennination  appeared  on  July  17,  when  open  war 
practically  broke  out  between  the  populace  of  Paris  and  the 
bourgeois,  as  represented  by  the  National  Guard. 

The  opposition  between  the  party  which  still  desired  to 
maintain  the  king  at  the  head  of  the  administrative  edifice 
and  the  extreme  revolutionists  appeared  even  more  markedly 
in  the  dubs  than  in  the  National  Assembly.  The  majority  of 
the  Assembly  showed  their  new  policy  in  a  decree  that  Qioi- 
seul,  Damas,  Qoguelat,  and  all  those  concerned  in  the  king's 
flight  should  be  arrested  and  sent  for  trial  before  the  high 
sourt  for  cases  of  high  treason  at  Orleans,  after  a  long  speech 
in  opposition  from  Robespierre,  who  boldly  declared  that  it 
was  unjust  to  attack  the  accomplices  and  not  the  chief  criminalB. 
The  club  of  the  Cordeliers  expressed  the  same  opinion ;  but 
Danton,  who  was  all-powerful  there,  was  not  so  much  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  be  just,  as  by  the  thought  that  the  opportunity 
had  at  last  come  of  establishing  a  new  and  strong  government 
in  the  place  of  one  patched  up  out  of  the  theories  of  unpractical 
idealists  and  the  remains  of  the  old  monarchy.  It  was  from 
this  period  that  Danton  must  be  recognized  as  the  true  successor 
of  Mirabeau,  though  many  of  his  political  ideas  were  entirely 
different  Danton  was  now  the  one  great  man  who  perceived 
the  necessity  for  a  strong  government  to  re-establish  order,  and 
thus  ensure  the  end  of  strife  and  the  happiness  of  France ;  and 
he  saw,  quite  as  clearly  as  Mirabeau  himself,  that  no  strong 
government  could  be  expected  from  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
However,  he  differed  entirely  from  Mirabeau  in  one  most 
material  point.  Instead  of  bolstering  up  and  strengthening 
the  monarchy,  he  wished  entirely  to  wipe  it  out,  and  to 
establish  a  strong  and  efficient  government  by  utterly  destroy- 
ing the  chance  of  any  compromise  with  the  old  order  of  things, 
which  could  only  be  done  by  founding  a  republic.  The  club 
of  the  Cordeliers  readily  agreed  to  the  motion  of  Danton  that 
the  king  should  be  dethroned,  and  regarded  as  having  abdicated. 
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and  ihat  he  shonld  be  tried  like  any  oilier  criminaL  A  petition 
demanding  the  king^s  dethronement  and  trial  was  therefore 
drawn  up  and  laid  for  signature  upon  the  altar  of  the  nation, 
which  had  been  erected  on  the  Oiamp  de  Mars  on  the  occasion 
of  the  federation  of  July  14, 1790.  This  brought  matters  to  a 
crisis.  Lafayette  had  hoped  to  profit  by  the  flight  to  Varennes 
as  he  had  profited  by  the  events  of  October  6  and  6,  and  had 
expected  that  the  bourgeois  would  once  more  turn  to  him  and 
throw  all  power  into  his  hands,  in  order  that  their  property 
might  be  secured  by  the  agency  of  the  National  Guard. 
He  knew  well  that  the  dethronement  of  the  king  would 
inevitably  result  either  in  the  establishment  of  a  powerful 
republic,  which  would  soon  dismiss  him  from  power  and  office, 
or  else  in  the  election  of  a  new  king  in  the  person  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  would  allow  no  mayor  of  the  palace  near  the 
throne,  and  he  therefore  intended  to  suppress  the  movement 
instituted  by  the  Cordeliers  against  the  king.  Bailly,  the  un- 
fortunate mayor  of  Paris,  was  now,  as  ever,  strongly  desirous 
of  maintaining  order  in  the  city,  and  was  completely  subservient 
to  Lafayette,  and  he  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  that  no  crowd 
would  be  allowed  to  assemble  on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  that 
if  one  collected  it  would  be  immediately  dispersed  by  force. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  of  Paris  did  not  for  one  moment 
believe  that  Bailly  would  dare  to  interfere,  or  that  La&yette 
and  his  national  guards  would  dare  to  fire  on  them.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  therefore,  flocked  to  the  Champ  de  Mars 
on  the  morning  of  July  17,  as  they  had  flocked  to  the  feast 
of  the  federation  in  the  previous  year,  joyfully,  and  in  the 
expectation  of  enjoying  the  humours  of  a  Parisian  crowd,  and 
possibly  of  seeing  something  amusing.  For  some  time  the 
work  of  signing  the  petition  went  on  quietly,  until  the  mob 
discovered  a  barber  and  a  retired  soldier  hidden  under  the 
altar  of  the  nation,  with  some  wine  and  provisions,  inspecting 
the  "  well-made  legs  of  tlie  citizenesses."  *     The  cry  arose  that 

^  Grand  rSeit  de  ee  qui  8*est  passi  hier  au  CJiamp  de  Mars  et  dee  cusasH" 
nats  qui  s'y  sont  commie  aoec  le  nombre  du  marU  et  det  bUteSe.  In  Britifih 
Museum.— F.  833  (24). 
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they  had  gunpowder,  and  were  secreted  there  in  order  to 
blow  up  the  altar,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  torn  to  pieces, 
The  mob  then  became  greatly  excited,  and  declared  there  was 
a  great  plot  against  their  lives,  and  several  messengers,  sent 
both  by  Bailly  and  Lafayette  to  direct  them  to  disperse,  were 
hooted  and  stoned.  Bailly  at  this  news  ordered  the  red  flag 
to  be  hoisted  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille  and  waved  in  the  streets,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  martial  law  which  had  been 
decreed  on  October  16,  1789,  after  the  murder  of  the  baker 
Fran(;ois ;  and  Lafayette  ordered  the  battalions  of  the  National 
Guard  on  which  he  could  best  rely  to  assemble  under  arms 
and  support  the  mayor.  These  battalions  then  advanced,  with 
the  mayor  in  their  midst,  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  Bailly 
read  over  three  times  the  proclamation  ordained  by  the  martial 
law,  bidding  the  people  disperse  to  their  homes.  The  pro- 
clamation, it  was  afterwards  asserted,  was  read  in  so  low  a 
voice  that  nobody  could  hear  it,  and  it  may  well  be  believed 
that  the  hapless  astronomer  and  man  of  science  did  not  raise 
his  voice  enough  at  this  critical  juncture.  The  reading  of  the 
proclamation  was  received  with  loud  laughter  by  the  mob^ 
ajid  Lafayette  ordered  his  men  to  fire.  The  national  guards 
then  fired  a  volley  into  the  air,  but^  on  being  pelted  with 
stones,  they  reloaded,  and  at  the  second  discharge  more  than 
twenty  sightseers — for  they  were  little  more — including  several 
women,  fell  killed  or  wounded.  More  than  were  killed  by  the 
actual  discharge  of  the  muskets  of  the  national  guards  were 
injured  or  crushed  to  death  in  the  hurry  with  which  the  people 
attempted  to  get  out  of  range,  and,  as  more  than  three  hundred 
persons  were  either  killed  or  injured  on  that  day,  there  was 
some  excuse  for  the  revolutionary  journalists  to  write  of  it  as 
the  massacre  of  the  Champ  de  Mara  Whether  or  not  Bailly 
and  Lafayette  were  too  hasty,  or  whether  their  action  was 
inevitable  and  due  to  an  honest  endeavour  to  maintain  order, 
must  always  be  disputed ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
effect  of  their  proceedings  on  July  17  was  disastrous,  for  it 
finally  separated  the  bourgeois  and  the  populace  of  Paris,  and 
no  quarter  could  be  afterwards  expected  by  the  bourgeois 


x^uui.s  on  the  Cbaiiii)  de  Mars  wli 
erected  tliere,  and  when  he  was  a 
very  spot    where  he   had   exliibitt 
hisses  and  groans  of  men  who   h 
perhaps  their  wives  on  July  17,  1 
and  gaiety  had  on  that  day  been 
those  who  had  caused  the  change 
their  conduct 

The  massacre  of  the  Champ  de  . 
of  the  flight  to  Varennes,  and  it  wat 
of  the  new  Constitution  that  it  W( 
extreme  revolutionists,  and  would 
the  executive.     But  matters  had  goc 
had  so  weakened  the  monarchy  that 
in  it,  and  nothing  could  ever  restore  t 
under  a  monarch  whose  helplessness 
by  his  ignominious  return  from  Vai 
there  was  an  appearance  of  vigour. 
lated  by  the  Assembly.     The  directo 
the  Seine  made  preparations  to  pro 
himself  perceived  that  his  time  hac 
Paris  for  Arcis-sur-Aube.     Camillo 
his  journal,  and  Marat  decided  to  es 
moment  it  was  believed  that  a  stroi 
established ;  but  it  was  vain  to  expect 
from  the  unpractical  theorists  wV.^  ^ 
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Salle,  a  doctor  at  Nancy  and  deputy  for  that  bailliage,  who  was 
now  a  leader  of  the  moderate  left  and  afterwards  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  Qirondin  party,  proposed  that  the  authors  of 
the  petition  drawn  up  for  signature  on  the  Champ  de  Mars 
should  be  arrested  and  sent  before  the  high  court  of  Orleans, 
with  the  accomplices  in  the  flight  to  Varennes.  His  motion 
gave  rise  to  a  lively  debate.  Robespierre  opposed  it  strongly, 
and  declared  that  if  the  Assembly  kept  taking  individual  cases 
from  the  cognizance  of  the  ordinary  tribimals  and  laws,  it 
would  thereby  destroy  the  authority  and  prestige  of  those  new 
tribimals  and  laws.  Lanjuinais,  the  celebrated  Breton  pro- 
fessor of  law,  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  pointed  out  that 
exceptional  laws,  devised  for  special  occasions,  always  had  the 
effect  of  depreciating  the  influence  of  law  in  general ;  and  after 
his  speech  the  motion  of  SaUe  was  defeated. 

On  August  5  Thouret  brought  up  a  report  of  the  consti- 
tutional committee  that  the  Constitution  was  complete,  and  it 
was  decided  that  it  should  be  read  over  to  the  Assembly,  and 
revised  where  necessary.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  majority 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  alterations  which  were 
made  were  not  of  a  revolutionary  character.  Most  of  the  altera- 
tions were  made  in  mere  details,  but  in  discussing  them  Bar- 
nave  and  the  Lameths  especially  showed  a  desire  to  strengthen 
the  executive.  Only  one  important  subject  was  discussed  at 
great  length.  It  had  been  decreed,  on  the  motion  of  Sifeyfes, 
in  January,  1790,  that  there  should  be  complete  liberty  of  the 
press,  with  the  restriction  only  that  every  book  or  journal 
should  contain  the  names  of  the  printer,  publisher,  and  editor, 
in  order  that  any  aggrieved  individual  might  know  against 
whom  he  could  bring  an  action  for  libel.  This  arrangement 
was  declared  to  be  perfect  by  Robespierre ;  buC  the  majority, 
and  Bamave  in  particular,  thought  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  more  efiicient  control  over  the  press.  In  vain  did  Robes- 
pierre point  out  that,  imder  the  regulations  of  the  decree  of 
Sieyfes,  any  one  who  was  libelled  had  his  remedy  at  law; 
Bamave  insisted  that  the  pimishment  of  an  author,  printer,  or 
publisher  in  damages,  or  even  in  imprisonment,  could  never 

VOL.  I.  2  H 
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i  BuiGciently  compensate  a  man  who  had  been  grossly  libelled. 

Both  Robespierre  and  Bamave  were  right.  No  adequate  com- 
pensation can  be  made  to  an  individual  for  a  ruined  reputation, 
and  no  compensation  to  a  country  for  the  existence  of  a  censor- 
ship over  its  press.  The  work  of  revision  was  soon  over,  and 
on  August  30  the  Assembly  decreed  that,  although  by  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution  a  convention  might  be  summoned  to 
alter  it^  no  change  was  to  be  made  for  thirty  yeara  The 
foresight  of  the  Assembly  was  once  more  at  fault,  and  the 
deputies  lived  to  see  that  no  amount  of  decrees  could  prevent 
the  people  of  France  from  altering  an  inefficient  and  unwork- 
able Constitution.  On  September  3  the  Constitution  was 
declared  to  be  complete,  and  a  deputation  of  sixty  members 
was  elected  to  present  it  to  the  king.  He  received  the  depu- 
tation with  courtesy,  and  promised  to  come  down  to  the 
Assembly  and  swear  fidelity  to  the  new  Constitution  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  deputies.  The  Assembly,  overjoyed  at  his 
ready  acquiescence,  immediately  decreed,  on  the  motion  of 
Lafayette,  that  the  accomplices  in  the  flight  to  Varennes  should 
be  amnestied,  and,  on  the  following  day,  on  the  motion  of 
Beaumetz,  that  all  prisoners  for  political  offences  committed 
during  the  last  two  years  should  be  released  and  amnestied, 
because  they  were  years  of  revolution,  and  that  the  law  against 
the  dmigr^  should  be  repealed.  The  king,  delighted  at  the 
effect  of  his  ready  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  came  down 
to  the  Assembly  on  September  4,  and  swore  solemnly  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Constitution,  and  that  he  accepted  it  wholly 
and  entirely.  Loud  were  the  shouts  of  "  Vive  le  Roi ! "  both 
within  and  without  the  Assembly ;  the  city  was  illuminated  ; 
the  theatres  were  opened  free;  there  was  dancing  in  the 
Champs  Elys^es  and  the  Place  de  la  Bastille ;  and,  amid  salvos 
of  artillery  and  blowing  of  trumpets,  France  was  solemnly 
declared  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  era,  and  the  Revolution 
was  declared  to  be  over  now  that  the  Constitution  was  com- 
pleted and  accepted  by  the  king.  But  on  the  very  day  on 
which  these  rejoicings  took  place,  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
which  had  been  prevented  for  so  long  by  Mirabeau  from 
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neglecting  to  respect  the  rules  of  international  law,  showed  its 
contempt  for  treaties  and  international  obligations  by  decreeing 
the  annexation  of  Avignon  to  France  without  making  any 
compensation  to  its  lawful  sovereign,  the  pope,  or  making  any 
overture  to  obtain  his  consent.  It  was  from  without  that  the 
progress  of  the  Revolution  was  now  being  threatened,  and  had 
the  Constitution  of  1791  been  ever  so  good,  foreign  sovereigns 
must  have  interfered  sooner  or  later  with  a  country  which 
refused  to  recognize  its  obligations  to  other  nations.  In  the 
very  same  month  of  August,  while  the  Constitution  was  being 
revised,  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  King  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia  met  at  Pilnitz,  in  Saxony,  and  solemnly  agreed,  after 
discussing  the  state  of  France,  to  act  in  harmony  if  it  should 
become  necessary  for  foreign  powers  to  interfere  with  the 
course  of  events  in  that  country. 

While  deputies  were  being  elected  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  in  happy  ignorance  that  it  would  be  the  only 
Assembly  chosen  according  to  the  complicated  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Constitution,  the  Constituent  Assembly  sat  for  another 
fortnight,  and  during  that  fortnight  a  very  important  decree 
was  passed,  which  showed  clearly  enough  that  the  majority 
of  the  deputies  understood  from  what  quarter  at  home  danger 
was  threatening  their  beloved  masterpiece.  On  September  29 
Le  Chapelier  moved  that  the  affiliation  of  popular  societies 
and  clubs  should  be  forbidden,  and  that,  if  they  exercised  any 
kifluence  on  elections  or  interfered  with  public  affairs,  they 
should  be  suppressed.^  This  motion  was,  of  course,  aimed  at 
the  Jacobins,  and  was  strenuously  opposed  by  Robespierre, 
Potion,  Prieur,  and  the  other  deputies,  who  were  now  the  heroes 
of  that  great  club;  but  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Le 
Chapelier  two  years  later  had  good  reason  to  repent  his  success, 
for  it  identified  him  and  all  the  deputies  of  the  left,  who  had 
changed  their  opinions  and  become  more  moderate  since  the 
king's  flight,  with  the  deputies  of  the  right,  and  all  alike  were 
held  up  to  execration  as  enemies  of  the  Jacobins  and  of  the 
people.  That  Le  Chapelier  felt  this  is  shown  by  his  answer  to 
^  Sistoire  Parlementaire,  voL  zL  pp.  453,  464 
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;| 

;;|  Duval  d'Espr^mesnil,  who  had  been  consistently  and  Tiolently 

:'i  opposed  to  the  Constitution  and  its  makers,  when  they  were 

both  being  carried  to  the  guillotine  upon  the  same  cart, 
I  "  Which  of  us  is  the  people  hooting  ?  "  asked  D'Espr^esniL 

"  Both  of  us,"  answered  the  Breton  deputy,  tersely.  And  he 
was  right  The  populace  of  Paris  and  of  all  France  only  two 
years  later  hated  and  hooted  the  chief  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  leading  deputies  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
whom  they  had  once  worshipped,  with  as  much  bittemefls  as 
they  did  the  Royalist  deputies  who  had  opposed  them. 

On  September  30,  the  day  after  Le  ChapeUer's  decree  was 
carried,  the  Constituent  Assembly  met  for  its  last  session. 
Thouret,  who  presided,  received  the  congratulations  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  headed  by  Bailly;  of  the  directory  of 
the  department  of  the  Seine,  headed  by  the  Due  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld; and  finally  of  the  king  himself  He  then  made 
a  final  speech,  thanking  the  king  for  his  promised  loyalty 
to  the  Constitution,  and  extolling  the  liberties  just  won  for 
France,  and  at  four  o'clock  he  declared  that  the  Assembly  had 
concluded  its  mission  and  was  dissolved.  Without,  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Feuillants,  an  immense  crowd  had  assembled. 
For  whom  did  they  wait?  Maury  and  the  Royalists  were 
laughed  at ;  Malouet  was  hissed ;  Duport,  Bamave,  and  the 
Lameths  were  received  with  curses;  and,  with  one  accord 
and  great  enthusiasm,  all  the  people  crowned  Robespierre  and 
Potion  with  laurel  as  the  heroes  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
Strange  indeed  had  been  the  fluctuation  of  popular  applause 
during  the  two  years'  session  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
Idols  had  been  cast  down  and  new  idols  had  been  set  up; 
but  there  must  have  been  some  deputies  of  the  Assembly 
itself,  and  some,  even  many,  of  that  cheering,  enthusiastic 
crowd,  who  remembered  the  one  great  man,  who  will  ever 
remain  the  true  hero  as  well  as  the  greatest  statesman  and 
greatest  orator  of  the  Constituent  Assembly — the  great 
Mirabeau. 

The  nature  of  the  new  Constitution,  which  had  been 
completed  after  so  much  labour,  and  which  was  now  regarded 
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with  such  high  hopes,  has  sufficiently  appeared  during  the 
history  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.    The  want  of  practical  ex- 
perience and  the  sad  lack  of  statesmanship  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  deputies  has  again  and  again  been  insisted  upon,  as 
well  as  their  honest  endeavours  to  do  justice  and  to  regenerate 
France,  their  mother  country,  which  all  the  deputies,  whether 
of  the  right,  left^  or  centre,  passionately  loved.     While  the 
results  of  the  labours  of  the  Assembly  may  be  condemned, 
and  the  faults  and  mistakes  of  the  men  who  sat  there  may 
be  clearly  visible  to  modem  eyes,  yet  all  due  credit  must  be 
given  them  for  good  intentions  and  a  real  longing  to  do  what 
seemed  to  them  right  and  just.     Much   that  they  did  has 
never  been  undone.     France  can  never  again  become  a  con- 
glomeration of  provinces,  each  with  its  own  dialect  and  its 
own  laws ;  and  it  was  the  Constituent  Assembly  which  began 
the  great  work  of  making  the  inhabitants  of  France  French- 
men,  and  not  Proven9al8   or   Picards,  which    first  gave   to 
all   France  one    common    system    of    laws,    and    one    just 
repartition  of  taxes,  and,  above  all,  which  guaranteed  to  every 
Frenchman  of  every  class,  as  long  as  he  did  not  break  the 
laws,  the  priceless  boon  of  personal  freedom.     It  is  natural, 
at  the  close  of  the  history  of  such  a  famous  Assembly,  to  look 
at  the  good  it  did  rather  than  at  the  mistakes  it  made.     Great 
good  was  done,  and,  amid  much   condemnation,  there  is  yet 
room  for  much  praise.     Though  to  most  eyes  the  aspect  of  the 
Convention,  which  upheld  France   in  arms  against  Europe, 
and   dauntlesHly  faced  famine   and   want  and  discontent  at 
home  as  well  as  hatred  abroad,  eclipses  that  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  glory,  yet  some  honour  should  be  paid  to  the 
members  of  that  Assembly,  without  which  no   Convention 
could  ever  have  been  called — the  Assembly  which  had  faced 
the  court  in  all  its  seeming  power  at  Versailles.      It  is  true 
that  the  deputies  had  so  weakened  the  executive  power  as  to 
render  it  useless  for  purposes  of  government ;  true  that  they 
were  possessed  by  a  mania  for  election ;  true  that  they  failed  to 
recognize  the  power  of  religion  as  represented  by  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  that  they  had  no  respect  for  international  law ; 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  PROVINCES  Aim  THE  COIiOinES  IN  1790  AND  1791. 

The  condition  of  the  provinces  in  1790— Riots  at  Senlis  and  in  Corsica — 
Gr^goire's  report  on  the  new  "  guerre  aux  ch&teaux  *' — Federations 
of  National  Guards — Mounier*s  failure  to  raise  Dauphin^ — Inevitable 
failure  of  an  appeal  to  the  provinces — Organization  of  the  National 
Guards — Riots  at  Lyons  and  Marseilles — Effect  of  the  Assembly's 
ecclesiastical  policy — Religious  riots  at  Nfmes  and  Montauban — 
Peace  at  La  Rochelle — First  federation  of  Jalhs — Religious  riots  at 
Uz^s — Second  federation  at  Jal^s — ^The  new  local  authorities — 
Local  disputes  as  to  the  new  division  into  departments — Prosperity 
at  the  close  of  1790 — Peasant-rising  in  the  Quercy — Riots  at  Douai 
and  Aix — Disturbances  at  Avignon  and  in  the  county  of  the  Venaissin 
—The  affiliated  Jacobin  Clubs  in  the  provinces — The  French  colonies 
— The  Revolution  in  the  colony  of  San  Domingo,  in  the  island 
of  Martinique,  in  Guadeloupe,  Saint-Lucia,  Tobago,  and  French 
Guiana,  in  the  Isle  de  France  (the  Mauritius),  in  the  Isle  de  Bourbon 
(R^union),and  in  the  French  settlements  inlndia — General  effect  of  the 
policy  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  on  the  provinces  and  the  colonies. 

MiRABEAU  had  depended  for  the  success  of  all  his  great  schemes 
on  the  supposition  that  the  provinces  would  support  the 
cause  of  order  and  of  the  monarchy  against  Paris ;  but  Louis 
XVL  had  never  given  the  conception  of  the  great  statesman 
a  fair  trial,  for  in  escaping  towards  Varennes  he  had  appealed 
rather  to  the  army  than  to  the  departments.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  instructive  here  to  examine  how  far  Mirabeau's  scheme  would 
have  prospered  if  it  had  been  fairly  tried.  Undoubtedly  there 
was  a  period  towards  the  close  of  1789  when  the  provinces 
were  very  discontented  at  the  manner  in  which  Paris  ab?orbed 
a  large  portion  of  the  national  revenue  for  ita  own  use  and  the 
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provincial  deputies,  when  AnRon  kept  reading  out,  in  hia  report 
on  the  finances  in  December,  17811,  item  after  item  of  expenses 
for  the  capital,  cried  out  in  disgust,  "  Encore  Paris  ! " '  hot  the 
histoiy  of  the  year  1790  shows  a  coDsiderable  change  in  the 
fuelii^  of  the  provinces,  and  Mirabeau  himself  recognized,  in 
his  last  great  plan  of  December,  1790,  that  it  was  neceasan-  to 
make  a  great  effort  tc  uinds  of  the  inhabitants  of 

tlie  departments  bef(  be  appealed  to  with  con- 

fidence to  support  general  election.     So  far, 

indeed,  had  hia  dip*"  .  instead  of  recommending 

the  king  to  throw  into  the  provinces  with  his 

Swiss  Guard,  he  fel'  \i  acquiescing,  in  February, 

1791,  in  La  Marck's  ill^,  and  perceived  at  that 

time  that  the  ajipesa  ,■  s  could  not  be  safely  cai-ried 

out  unless  the  king  ty  a  powerful  army.    What, 

then,  was  the  cai  je  in  opinion  ?    It  may  be 

a.-'scrted,  firstly,  that  one  grent  rean'^on  why  the  provinces  woii.- 
not  so  likely  to  assist  the  king  a^'ainst  the  Assembly  at  the 
beginning  of  1791  as  at  the  beginning  of  1790,  was  that  the 
harvest  of  1790  had  been  particidarly  good.  With  their  usual 
want  of  logic,  the  people,  as  a  whole,  attributed  their  line 
harvest  and  the  comparative  cheapness  of  food  to  the  labours  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  were  therefore  more  inclined  io 
HU])port  the  Assembly  than  the  king.  But  other  more  logical 
and  more  deep-rooted  causes  were  also  at  work.  The  sale  of  the 
Church  lands  had  greatly  benefited  both  the  peasant-s  and  small 
fannera  by  enabling  them  to  purchase  land,  and  their  great 
cle.sire,  at  the  end  of  1790,  was  that  their  new  purchases  might 
be  secure<l  to  them.  The  issue  of  a-'isignats  had  also  givi^n  to 
the  towns  and  the  town  populations  an  appearance  of  fictitious 
prosperity,  which,  hml  peace  continued  and  a  strong  goveni- 
iiicnt  been  established,  might  have  been  converted  into  real 
prosi>enty.  An  a])peainnce  of  wealth  always  accompanies  the 
first  introduction  of  a  paper  currency  and  the  commencement 
of  a  rage  for  s]>eculation,  and  was  perceptible  in  Scotland  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Darien  scheme,  in  England  at  the  time 
'  Hiiluin  FarlemeiiU'irf,  vol.  iii.  p.  408. 
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of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  still  more  in  France  when  Law 
first  undertook  to  manage  the  finances  of  France  and  proposed 
his  Mississippi  schemes.  With  this  appearance  of  wealth  there 
co-existed  in  1790  a  great  appearance  of  order  and  internal 
tranquillity,  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  local  authorities 
in  the  towns  and  departments  had  delighted  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  made  them  very  anxious  to  show  that  their  new  powers 
should  at  once  be  exercised  for  the  preservation  of  order.  But 
before  these  causes  had  time  to  operate,  that  is,  in  the  first 
months  of  1790,  disorder  reigned  once  more  in  France  as 
entirely  as  it  had  reigned  in  the  summer  months  of  1789,  before 
the  irregular  establishment  of  self-elected  municipalities  and  oi 
National  Guards  had  produced  an  interval  of  order. 

The  interval  of  peace  in  the  autumn  of  1789  is  the  more 
extraordinary  when  the  violence  of  the  outbreaks  which  it 
preceded  and  succeeded  is  considered.  The  "  war  against  the 
chateaux  '*  commenced  in  July,  1789,  ceased  for  a  time,  and  com- 
parative tranquillity  existed  both  in  towns  and  rural  districts 
for  the  next  six  months.  The  towns  felt  secure  with  their 
new  National  Guards,  and  were  not  again  scared,  as  they 
had  been  in  the  previous  July  and  August,  by  rumours  of 
brigands,  while  by  the  practice  of  federation  various  towns  had 
combined  together  to  unite  their  forces  when  necessary,  and 
thus  recognized  that  union  was  strength.  The  vigorous  action 
of  the  National  Guards,  and  of  the  new,  though  not  yet  legally 
authorized,  municipalities  had  dispersed  most  of  the  bands  of 
peasants,  and  stopped  for  a  time  the  burning  of  chateaux. 
Both  towns  and  country  districts  were  occupied  in  combining 
with  one  another  to  make  some  preparation  for  the  famine 
which  the  bad  harvest  of  1789  was  sure  to  produce.  In 
October,  1789,  the  ministers  had  said,  in  a  memoir  for  the 
Assembly,  "  Roussillon  refuses  to  help  Languedoc,  Upper  Lan- 
guedoc  the  rest  of  the  province,  and  Burgundy  the  Lyonnais, 
while  Dauphin6  isolates  itself,  and  Normandy  keeps  the  com 
specially  bought  for  Paris ; "  ^  but  the  ministers  spoke  falsely, 
and  without  a  correct  knowledge  of  provincial  feeling,  for  in 

^  Hxftoire  Farkmeniaire^  vol.  iiL  p.  240. 
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Bonapartes,  Ramolinis,  and  all  the  more  famons  families  of 
the  native  aristocracy ;  and  the  young  Corsican  party,  of  which 
Christophe  Salicetti,  then  sitting  in  the  National  Assembly  at 
Paris  as  deputy  for  the  tiers  6tat  of  Corsica^  was  the  head,  and 
which,  while  it  desired  local  independence,  yet  saw  the  advan- 
tages of  being  united  to  so  great  a  country  as  France.  Both 
parties  were,  in  1789,  equally  desirous  of  obtaining  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  military  government  then  existing  in  the 
island.  The  chief  men  of  all  parties  united  at  Ajaccio,  and  de- 
manded the  election  of  a  representative  central  committee  and 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Quard.  The  Minister  for  War, 
however,  imder  whose  control  the  government  of  the  island 
was,  refused,  by  the  advice  of  M.  Buttafuoco,  deputy  for  the 
noblesse  of  Corsica^  to  listen  to  these  demands,  and  M.  Gaffori, 
father-in-law  of  Buttafuoco,  marched  into  Ajaccio  with  troops, 
established  a  state  of  siege,  closed  the  popular  club,  and  dis- 
missed the  civic  guard  which  was  being  raised,  and  took  away 
their  arms.  The  leading  men  of  Ajaccio  then  met  secretly 
on  the  night  of  October  31, 1789,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis, 
where  Lieutenant  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was  on  leave, 
read  them  a  protest,  which  he  had  drawn  up,  couched  in 
very  strong  language  and  attacking  Oaffori,  Buttafuoco,  and 
the  Minister  for  War,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  and 
signed  by  all  present.^  This  protest  against  military  govern- 
ment was  followed  by  two  insurrections.  Bartolommeo  Arena^ 
at  the  head  of  some  mountaineers,  seized  on  He  Rousse,  a  post 
occupied  by  birt  few  French  soldiers,  and  established  an  inde- 
pendent commune  there.  At  Bastia  there  was  a  more  serious 
revolt ;  the  populace  rose  under  Achille  Murati,  and,  after  two 
days'  hard  fighting,  stormed  the  arsenal  and  established  a 
National  Guard.  The  Minister  for  War  prepared  to  subdue 
the  island  again  by  military  force,  and  ordered  regiments  to 
concentrate  at  Marseilles.  But  Salicetti  cleverly  prevented 
further  bloodshed.     He  saw  that  the  National  Assembly  and 

^  The  best  account  of  these  troubles  in  Corsica  is  contained  in  Bona* 
parte  et  «>n  tempSf  1769-1799,  by  Th.  lung,  colonel  d'artillerie,  voL  i  pp. 
2ia-237.     Pans ;  1880. 
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not  the  ministry  really  governed  Fran«,  and  he  therefore 
introduced  the  Corsicana,  who  had  come  up  both  from  Bastis  and 
Ajaccio  to  explain  the  discontent  of  the  islandent,  to  Mirabeao 
and  Volney,  as  two  leading  deputies  in  the  Assembly,  and  kft  bi« 
country's  cause  with  conlidencQ  in  their  hands.  They  diaervei 
hia  confidence,  for  on  November  30  Corsica  was  declared,  on 
the  motion  of  V  )vince  of  France,  with  the 

Siime  liberties  am'  other  provinces,  and  not  a 

dependency  ruled  ice  ;  white,  on  the  motion  of 

Mirabeau,  a  law  >assed,  allowing  Paoli,  th^ 

an   exile   in   Lot  jnds  to  return  to    Comes. 

These  decrees  a  ihe  disturbances  ia  Corsica, 

and  peace  was  n  Tew  months. 

This  peacefu.  jice,  broken  only  by  such 

purely  local  and  lOos,  was  not,  however,  long 

maintained,  and  is  of  1790  the  news  csme  to 

the  Aasonlily  that  tiiu  "guerre  aux  clmtcniix"  had  limkon  out 
in  certain  districU  of  Franco  whero  it  had  not  fonni.'rly  e3datei 
It  wa.s  the  Abbe  Grv^oire  who,  on  February  9,  1790.  as  re- 
porter of  the  corresponding  committee  of  the  Assembly, 
reported  that  riots  had  broken  out  in  the  provinces  of  Quercy, 
lV'rij,'i>rd,  the  Bas- Limousin,  and  llouerf,'ae,  and  in  parts  of 
Lower  Brittany,'  and  that  the  pfasants  had  followed  the 
cxaiuplo  set  by  Burgundy  the  year  before,  and  were  burning  the 
lords'  chateanx.  Gregoire  further  reported  that  these  riota 
and  bui'iiin^^s  were  caused  "  (1)  by  ignorance  of  the  French  Ian- 
gunge,  for  the  peasants  understood  the  deci^ees  of  the  Assembly, 
whi'ii  r^ad  to  tliem,  to  be  orders  for  arrest;  (2)  by  fear  that 
the  decrees  of  August  4  would  not  be  carried  out;  (3)  by  false 
inter|iretationa  of  those  decrees;  (4)  by  cn'oneous  ideas  im- 
planted in  the  minds  of  the  peasants  by  those  who  preferred 
slavery  and  anarchy  to  order  and  liberty ;  and  (5)  by  the 
ciiculatinn  of  false  and  forged  dcercea,  purporting  to  restore 
the  old  feudal  customs," '     He  tlien  went  on  to  argue  that  the 

'  Ills'oire  Parhmclairf,  vol.  iv.  p.  31G. 

'  Sui;  Grogoiru's  report  in  the  llUloire  ParUmmtaire,  voL  iv.  pp 
317, 318. 
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only  way  to  induce  the  peasants  to  be  quiet  was  to  teach  them 
what  the  decrees  of  August  4  really  me^int,  because  the  feudal 
regime  still  flourished  in  spite  of  them  in  certain  provinces. 
He  instanced,  as  proofs  of  the  success  of  such  explanations,  the 
tranquillity  produced  by  the  publication  of  a  circular  declaring 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  peasants  which  had  been  issued  at 
Brives,  and  by  the  measures  taken  by  a  committee  formed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Sarlat  for  the  instruction  of  his  flock.  The 
news  shortly  after  arrived  that  the  volunteers  of  the  Quercy 
had  everywhere  defeated  the  rioters  of  that  province.^  The 
report  of  Gregoire  had  much  the  same  effect  upon  the  Assembly 
as  the  report  of  Salomon  had  had  in  the  previous  August. 
The  deputies  at  once  dropped  the  work  of  constitution-making, 
and  began  to  discuss  what  measures  ought  to  be  taken.  It  is 
a  notable  fact  that  in  1790,  as  in  1789,  it  was  again  rather  the 
chd.teaux  than  their  lords  which  were  hated  and  attacked. 
Charles  de  Lamoth  and  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  both  of  whom 
were  among  the  chief  leaders  of  the  left,  declared  that  their 
ch&teaux  in  the  Agenais  had  been  burnt  with  the  rest.*  This 
of  itself  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  peasant-riots  of  1790 
were  identical  in  character  with  those  of  1789,  and  that  the 
peasants  in  the  disturbed  provinces  were  rather  trying  to 
destroy  all  proofs  of  their  former  servitude  than  to  wreak 
vengeance  on  the  persons  of  their  lords.  Owing  to  the  prompt 
measures  both  of  the  Assembly  and  the  new  municipalities, 
this  second  "  guerre  aux  chateaux  "  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  municipalities  everywhere  determined  to  act  by  them- 
( selves  with  their  own  National  Guards,  and  refused  the  assist- 
ance of  the  royal  troops ;  and  the  municipality  of  Nantes,  for 
instance,  would  not  admit  the  authority  of  the  Comte  d'Hervilly, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  king  to  form  a  flying  camp  for  the 
suppression  of  the  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood, — an  example 
which  was  followed  by  the  other  cities  of  Brittany.®  The 
cruel  defeat  of  the  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dole,  in 
Tranche  Comt6,  deserves  particular  notice.*   A  certain  Comtesse 

^  On  February  18.    Eistoire  Farlemmtaire,  vol.  iv.  p.  343. 

•  I6i<i.,  p.  344.  »  iWd,  p.  397.  *  i6ui.,  voL  v.  p.  397. 
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de  Bmn  had  suiDmotied  txoopa  and  national  guards  from  tliat 
city  to  pniiish  her  peasants  for  breaches  of  the  game  Uwe^  and 
these  soldiers  and  bourgeois,  tailing  to  rt-cognize  the  &ct 
tliat  the  ptasantfi  needed  rather  iostrnction  than  supiirotnioo, 
etormed  their  i-illage,  killing  many  and  taking  a  hundred 
prisoners.     It  waa  \%\        '  '     id  ill-advised  measurea  that 

the  feeling  of  host  le  peasants  in  the  coontry 

and  the  bourgeois  la  fostered,  and  the  conduct 

of  the  troops  in  is  of  itself  why  so  many 

hundreds    of    pea8a<i  at    the   little    village   of 

Pont  de  Somnie-Vi  al  of  the  hiiesara  there  on 

June  21,  Irlil.'  for  that  the  9')l'liers  who  were 

uitended  to  escort  itmedy  bad  come  to  punish 

them. 

It  was  by  mea  nal  goarda  that  the  secaod 

series  of  pea^^iint-revmi.')  m  w.c  prvvinc&s  were  5(ippresse<l.  and 
they  everywhere  acted  in  peifect  hannony  with  the  local 
municipalities.  But  the  boTir_'eois  of  the  provinces  weut 
further,  and  knew  that  it  was  necessary,  not  only  for  each 
municipality  to  act  in  concert  with  the  national  guards  of  its 
own  town,  but  for  all  municipalities  and  all  local  national 
guard.i  to  be  united.  One  or  two  instances  of  this  close  union 
have  bein  noticed,  such  as  the  federation  of  the  t<iwn9  of 
Franche  Comte,  and  the  circular  sent  round  the  cities  of 
Burgundy  to  combine  together  for  the  relief  of  Lyons  ;  and  the 
idea  of  federation  developed  still  further  during  the  year  1700 
among  the  national  guards  of  different  districts,  but  among 
the  national  guards,  that  is,  the  bourgeois,  alone.  One  oi  the 
earlie.st  ami  most  important  of  these  fea«ts  of  fedei-ation,  as 
they  were  called,  which  cemented  the  union  of  the  bnurgunis 
of  a  district  or  province,  took  place  on  Xovemlwjr  21>,  17S1>,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  Some  twelve  bundi-cd  national 
guards  assembled  there,  and  swi.re  to  bo  true  to  each  otiier 
and  to  support  the  new  Constitution,  whenever  it  sliuuld  be 
(inished,  and  then  concluded  what  wa.s,  to  all  intents  and 
I  AbW  Gabrifl'a  /."nu  ATX,  U  M<tT^yi»  de  V^uilii  tt  VarcniM, 
p.  122;  cliaii.  xv.  p.  4-16. 
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purposes,  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance.^  The  importance 
of  this  organization  of  the  bourgeois  in  the  provinces  cannot 
be  overrated,  for  the  national  guards  did  more  than  swear 
oaths.  Great  filtes  always  took  phice  at  these  federations,  and 
the  national  guards  of  the  different  towns  became  personal 
friends.  They  continued  at  intervals  throughout  the  first  months 
of  1790,  and  culminated  in  the  great  feast  of  federation  at  Paris 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille.  They  were 
particularly  numerous  and  enthusiastic  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  France.  At  Mont^limart  the  representatives  of  27,600 
soldier-citizens  assembled  on  December  31,  1789 ; '  at  Valence 
9000  men  assembled  on  June  8, 1790;*  at  Nancy,  on  April  19, 
more  than  5000,  representing  every  national  guard  in  the  five 
departments  of  the  Meurthe,  Mouse,  Moselle,  Haute  Mame, 
and  Yosges ;  ^  and  at  Lille  more  than  10,000  on  June  6,  repre- 
senting the  departments  of  the  Nord,  the  Somme^  and  the 
Pas  de  Calais.^  These  federations  appeared  to  indicate  the 
unity  of  action  among  different  groups  of  towns  and  different 
provinces,  and  it  is  possible  that  even  Mirabeau  was  misled 
by  them  into  believing  that  these  different  towns  might  be 
induced  to  unite  against  Paris  and  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
But  in  reality,  as  the  failure  of  Mounier  proved,  there  existed 
among  the  provincial  bourgeois  no  feeling  of  discontent  with 
Paris  at  all,  and  the  federations  of  the  national  guards  were 
only  signs  of  the  ne^d  which  the  bourgeois  felt  of  harmony 
amongst  themselves,  if  they  were  to  undertake  the  suppression 
of  the  peasants  in  the  rural  districts,  and  in  case  that  the 
ouvriers  in  the  towns  themselves  should  attempt  to  become  a 
political  power  and  threaten  their  property. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  failure  of  Mourner's  idea  of 
summoning  the  provincial  Estates  of  Dauphin^  to  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  National  Assembly  is  particularly 
important,  as  it  proves  the  entire  absence  of  that  provincial 
spirit  on  which  Mirabeau  relied.    Immediately  after  the  events 

*  Histoire  ParlemetUaire,  voL  iv.  p.  3.  *  iWd.,  p.  4. 

»  Ibid,,  p.  393.  *  Cayon's  Histoire  de  Nancy,  p.  314 

»  Histoire  de  LUIe  etdela  Flandrt  WaUonne^  by  Victor  Dezode,  voL  iiL 
pp.  39-44.    LiUe :  184a 
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of  October  5  and  6,  in  di^ost  si  the  rejection  of  his  plan  of  ■ 
(Mn-^tituldtm  aA«r  the  EugUsh  fashion  by  the  Asaembly.  Hotmier 
haJ  resignt'ti  his  ee&t,  sod  tnvelled  down  to  Dauiihin^  willt 
tin-  Prince  a'Ht-nnin  and  Lally-TollendaL  On  his  arrival  at 
Givnoble,  till-  Int^^rmediary  CoDuoisnon,  as  it  ws.i  called,  whicit 
I1.11I  been  attting  for  ***-  ™"~*-  -f  watching  the  progress  of 
air:tir3  in  the  A^^sei  e«t  suounoned  the  EstateM 

uf  Uauphine  to  mec  This  action  on  the  part  of 

Mounier  might  h&^  s  difficulty  to  the  Assombly, 

for  it  was  &  direct  ige  its  power  and  damage 

it£  prestige,  and  w  te  prorinciai  Bjiirit  of  inde- 

pendence    But  it  rtw  bourgeois  of  the  towns, 

OD  whom  Klounlei  ,  deelared  their  devotion  to 

the  Assembly ;  ai  ot  cities  of  Grenoble,  Die, 

and  St.  Vallier,  gi  held,  in  which  the  atizens 

signed  a  protest  >edings  of  Mounier.  and  a 

declaration  of  their  adheretico  to  all  the  decrees  of  the  National 
jWi'iiiMy.'  The  rapid  i)nnnulg:itiou  of  the  new  departmental 
organization,  and  tht?  cunsfiiuent  splitting  up  of  Daujihin^  into 
the  depaitineuts  of  the  Isere  and  the  Drome,  destroyed 
Moiinier's  last  hope.  The  unfortunate  statesman  attempted  to 
live  mh  at  Grenuble,  but  the  citizens  no  longer  honoured  and 
respected  him.  They  sjTnpathized  with  the  more  advanced 
mea.sures  of  the  Assembly,  and  elected  Barnave,  the  champion 
of  the  ad\-anced  party,  to  be  their  first  mayor ;  and  at  last,  in 
May.  17D0,  after  lie  had  been  several  times  hissed  and  insulted 
in  the  street.'*,  Monnicr,  the  man  who  had  really  decided  the 
charncttT  of  the  tiers  etat  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and 
who  lia'l  liceii  the  r-'cognized  leader  of  the  Commons  of  France 
during  the  eleetiral  period,  retired  from  his  native  country 
in  disgust,  and,  after  taking  refuge  in  Geneva  for  a  time, 
eventually  became  tut^ir  tu  the  eldest  son  of  the  second  Lord 
Ilawke. 

Tin-  failure  of  Moimier's  attempt  proved  that  the  federa- 
tions of  nati'inal  guards  did   not  indicate  any  desire  of   the 
bourgeois  of  the  ]iniviiice.s  to  combine  tof,'ether  against  Paiis 
'  li'ilvire  PitrUiitiitaire,  Tol.  iii.  p.  279, 
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or  the  National  Assembly  in  the  early  months  of  1790.  The 
idea  of  appealing  to  the  provinces,  which  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  all  Mirabeau's  plans,  which  was  the  favourite 
project  of  the  Feuillants  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and 
which  was  the  last  desperate  card  played  by  the  Girondins, 
was  thus  from  the  first  doomed  to  failure ;  and  the  reason  was 
that  the  towns  had  only  really  combined  against  the  peasants 
and  the  ouvriers,  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  bourgeois  of  the 
towns  suppoi-ted  any  opinion  or  took  up  arms  for  any  party, 
the  opponents  of  that  opinion  or  that  party  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  conquering  them  by  calling  to  their  assistance 
the  more  numerous  classes  of  the  rural  populations  and  of  the 
proletariat  in  the  towns. 

The  hatred  which  the  peasants  felt  against  the  bourgeois 
national  guards,  after  the  cruel  suppression  of  the  peasant 
revolts,  was  at  least  equalled  by  the  bitter  feeling  of  the 
ouvriers  in  the  towns  towards  them.  This  marked  opposition 
between  the  bourgeois  and  the  populace  is  naturally  to  be 
observed  chiefly  in  the  large  cities,  and  especially  in  the 
greatest  manufacturing  and  the  greatest  commercial  cities  of 
France,  in  Lyons  and  in  Marseilles,  because  in  the  smaller 
towns  the  ouvrier  class  did  not  feel  itself  strong  enough  to 
make  an  effort,  while  the  bourgeois  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous,  rich,  and  powerful  to  venture  on  acts  of  insolence 
to  the  populace.  The  National  Guards,  also,  of  the  various 
smaller  towns  which  had  ancient  charters  were  based  upon  the 
old  milices  of  the  respective  towns,  which  included  many  of 
the  working  classes  in  their  ranks.  It  had  also  been  the  policy 
of  the  officers  of  noble  birth,  who  had  in  nearly  every  town 
been  elected  commandants  of  the  local  National  Guard,^  to 
form,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  bourgeois  volunteers,  a  strong 
paid    force,   for  the  young  bourgeois  preferred    playing  at 

*  Vico-Admiral  d'Estaing,  commandant  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Versailles,  the  Comte  de  Hamelin  at  Senlis,  M.  des  ^^herolles  at  Moulins, 
Lieut.-Col.  de  Signtfmont  at  Varennes,  Baron  Charles  de  Weitersheim  at 
Strasbourg,  the  Comte  de  Valence  at  Le  Mans,  the  Marq^uis  de  Chambonas 
at  Sens,  and  the  Due  de  Duias  at  Bordeaux* 
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soldiers  to  the  more  aerious  work  of  patrolling  the  streets  at 
night  and  such  ordinaiy  police  duties,  and  it  was  found  very 
cimvenient  to  have  a  paid  guard,  such  as  Lafayette  had 
funned  in  Pains  out  of  the  Ciardes  Francises,  for  police  "work. 
The  idea  of  playing  at  soldiers,  combined  with  the  love  of 
fine  uniforms,  caused  the  enrolment  of  many  special  corjis  in 


the  different  towns,  % 
bourgeois,  such  as  th 
Toulouse,   the   light 
battalion    of    Eordej 
Mmilar  to  ttie  "  cooc 
loiTued  in  nearly  € 
legal  statuF»,  but  ■ftuu 
consisting,  as  they 
with   military  art 
from   whicli   the 


id  only  of  the  very  richest 
f  Limoges,  the  dragoons  of 
rasbourg,  and  the  marina 
er,  bodies  of  volunteers, 
iastille"  in  Paris,  had  been 
o  had  no  uniform  and  no 
;rly  and  well  trained,  and 
jTwhcrc,  of  young  men  filled 
ceedingly  important  corps, 
iiluntcers,   wliich   did   good 


service  on  tlic  frontier  in  ITDH,  were  chiefly  recruited. 

Events  at  Lyons  in  the  Fubniary  of  1700  showed  this 
opposition  of  the  po[)iilaco  to  the  bourgeois,''  and  also  to  some 
litL^rce  foreshadowed  the  events  which  were  to  desolate  the 
entire  south.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  wealthy  young 
bourgeois  who  hail  foruieil  themselves  into  a  guard,  and  who 
had  heatled  tlie  columns  which  left  Lyons  to  destroy  the  un- 
fortunate peasants  who  were  burning  chateaux  in  l)auphin<5.' 
These  young  muscadins  hail  learnt  thfiir  drill  from  the  German 
sergeants  of  the  H(.'gimeut  de  La  Marck  which  was  quartered 
at  Lyons,  and  were  thus  in  niuch  better  military  condition 
than  the  volunteer  forces  of  other  cities.  Consisting  aa  they 
did  of  wealthy  young  men,  thoy  attached  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  M.  Imbci-t-Colome,s,  tho  premier  eehevin,  or  first 
iiiajiistrate,  of  the  city  of  Lyons.  He,  being  a  vain  man,  prided 
huiisolf  on  his  guard  of  honour,  as  he  called  the  museadina, 

'  2fw(m>«  e-iiipW<:  de  n-r-l-'iitr,  by  tUe  Abbt!  Patrice  John  O'ltuilly, 
I>t.  it.  vol.  i.  p.  45.     B(irJc;iiix  :   1803. 

*  lj;illi?Jilii;r'a  llislviir  I'lJili-inc  ft  mi/Wi!re  ilitpcMple  de  T.'joit  pcttd'tiA 
hi  lihyiiliilliin,  vol.  i.  |ip.  1-1-10  ;  Murin's  Uiiluirt  de  Lijun  dcpuia  la 
/{(■.•.>l«(i<m  '/.;  17811,  vol.  i.  |.p.  !)3-lll. 

*  Soo  vol.  i-cliiiptcr  vi.  pp.  17a  iiii<I  18X 
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and  gave  them  every  advantage  in  his  power ;  not  only  did 

he  feast  them  and  give  them  entertainments,  but  he  also  gave 

them  the  duty  of  guarding  the  arsenal  and  powder  magazine, 

which  had  formerly   been  under   the  charge  of  the  regular 

troopa     The  populace  murmured  much  at  this,  and  declared 

that  the  muscadins  could  not  .form  by  themselves  the  whole 

National  Guard  of  Lyona     So  high  did  this  feeling  rise,  that 

one  day,  when  the  muscadins  were  relieving   guard  at  the 

arsenal,  the  people  attacked  them  and  drove  them  away,  and 

afterwards  went  and  smashed   M.   Imbert's  windows.     The 

muscadins  and  the  whole  bourgeois  class  were  indignant  at 

this  riot,  and  a  distinct  breach  was  observable  between  the 

ouvriers  and  the  bourgeois  of  Lyons.     The  muscadins  even 

pretended  to  think  themselves  superior  to  the  national  guards 

of  other  cities,  and  absolutely  refused  to  go  to  the  great  federation 

at  Valence.     In  all  this  is  perceptible  the  first  sign  of  that 

separation  between  Lyons  and  both  the  neighbouring  cities 

and  the  adjoining  rural    districts,   which   caused    both   the 

peasants  of  the  Lyonnais  and  the  national  guards  of  the 

neighbouring  towns  to  march  cheerfully  in  1793,  at  the  bidding 

of  Couthon,  to  assist  in  destroying  the  proud  city  which  had 

scorned  them,  and  in  shooting  down  its  bourgeois  by  hundreds 

in  the  streets. 

Still  more  violent  was  the  collision  which  took  place  in 

1790,  between  the  bourgeois  National  Guard,  which  had  been 

formed  by  the  Comte  de  Caraman  at  Marseilles  in  July,  1789, 

and  the  populace  of  the  great   Mediterranean  port.^    This 

Garde  Bourgeoise — for  the  Marseillais  would  not  call  it  the  Garde 

Nationale — was  hated  by  the  people  alike  for  its  devotion 

to  its  founder,  the  Comte  de  Caraman,  governor-general  of 

Provence,  and  for  the  close  union  which  it  formed  with  the 

imreformed   and   antiquated  corporation   of   the  city.     This 

feeling  of  opposition  to  the  old  corporation  and  to  the  Bourgeois 

Guard  showed  itself  in  a  popular  riot  as  early  as  August  20, 

1789,  in  which  a  corporal  of  the  Guard,  named  Garcin,  was 

^  Histoire  de  MarseiUe,  by  A.  Fabre,  Paris,  1829 ;  Jiiaioire  dt  Mar" 
BeilUf  by  A  Boudin,  Paris  and  Marseille,  1862. 
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killed.  *  The  ma^itrat^s  then  requested  tha  Comte  d« 
Caraman  to  introdace  more  troops  into  the  city.  He  willingl; 
ciim[ilied,  and  three  of  the  leaJiag  revolutionary  spirits  in 
Jlaraeillea — Rebecqui,  Pascal,  and  Granet — were  irapriajned 
in  the  Chilteau  d'If.     This  blow  did  not  crush  the  spirits  of 

the  popular  party,  or-* ' — '  -uarrels  took  place  between 

the  people  anil  the  le  of  which   Charles  Jean 

BeiTiadotte,   the    fu  Sweden,  who    was    then 

serjeant^major  in  1  Bjal  Marine,  distinguished 

himself,  according  by  holding  the  procureur 

of  the  flomniuno  on  hile  that  official  harangued 

the   mob   and  iu  1  to   murder   the    Marquis 

d'Ambert,  colonel  and  according  to  another 

by  saving  the  co'  F.'    So  high  had  the  spirit    . 

of  disorder  risen,  t  lyAadri,  th«  aUa  d^alv  J 

for  Ais  in  the  tJac  ,  aa  royal  commissioner  to  ^ 

reorganize  the  government  of  the  city.  He  established  a  new 
iminicipality  after  the  fashion  of  the  municipalities  which  had 
arisi'H  all  over  the  country,  and  in  January,  171)0,  Ktienne 
Martin,  surnanieii  the  Just,  was  elected  mayor  of  Marseilles. 
D'Andi-e  al.so  ordered  the  immediate  dis.solution  of  tlie 
Bourgeois  Guard  and  the  formation  of  a  really  popular 
National  Guard ;  but  his  order  was  not  obeyed,  and  the 
Bourgeois  Guard  still  remained  under  arms  and  funned  a 
small  organized  body  in  opposition  to  the  new  National 
Guard.  The  city  was  only  kept  in  subjection  by  fear  of  tliu 
Comte  do  Caraman's  -soMiers ;  but  Mirabeau,  who  did  not 
forget  the  honour  which  Marseilles  had  paid  him  iu  the  time 
of  the  election.'!,  at  la-'^t  procured  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops. 
At  +  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  April  30,  17ifO,  the  soldiers 
mnrelied  out,  ami  iu  the  afternoon  the  people  collected  tog(.>ther 
and  impetuously  stormed  the  Fort  Notm  Dame  de  la  Gaixle, 

'  BiiuUin'a  //;.<f.n"re  de  MorscUle,  p.  485. 

'  Guoriii's  itiiloire  m'iritimc  de  la  Franct,  vol.  v.  p,  232. 

3  Mimoira,!>o>irse>-eirdVhi^l..lre<ltC/<ay^()  XIV.  Jea»,  Rol  de  Srii'h.  ft 
<le  XwiV'/e.,  by  Cuupo  du  Sjiiiit-Duii^it  and  l(.  Itonuuforl,  vol.  i.  i>.  l:.':.'. 
I'aris  :  1820;  aud^/ii(oire  tie  W;niuJui(t,  by  li.  Karrans,  vol.  i.  p.4.   I'arU, 
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the  Citadel  of  St.  Nicolas,  and  the  Fort  St  Jean,  the  three 
strongholds  by  which  the  city  was  commanded.  The  storming 
of  these  forts,  on  April  30,  corresponds  in  the  history  of 
Marseilles  with  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  at  Paris  on  July  14, 
and  was  also  unfortunately  stained  with  bloodshed.  The 
rumour  spread  among  the  people  that  the  major  of  Fort 
St.  Jean,  M.  de  Beausset,  had  intended  to  blow  up  the  fort 
after  its  surrender  and  when  it  was  filled  with  the  populace, 
and  as  the  Parisians  had  murdered  De  Launay,  so  did  the 
Marseillais  on  this  occasion  tear  De  Beausset  in  pieces.^  This 
movement  greatly  resembled  the  capture  of  the  Bastille,  and 
just  as  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille  formed  a  volunteer 
battalion  at  Paris,  so  did  the  conquerors  of  the  Marseilles 
forts  form  themselves  into  a  strong  battalion  in  addition 
to  the  National  Guard.  The  new  National  Quard,  reinforced 
by  these  volunteers,  and  recruited  from  the  poor,  and  not 
the  wealthy  bourgeoisie,  became  extremely  powerful,  and  by  the 
month  of  July,  1790,  when  a  great  feast  of  federation  was  held, 
numbered  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  with  cavalry  and 
artillery ;  and  their  political  tendency  appears  in  their  election 
as  secretary-general  of  Charles  Jean  Marie  Barbaroux,  who 
was  also  editor  of  the  chief  Radical  journal  of  Mai-seilles,  the 
Obsei^vateur  MaraeUlaia.  The  National  Assembly  could  not 
hear  of  the  murder  of  M.  de  Beausset  without  taking  some 
measures  to  punish  the  murderers,  and  sent  the  Due  de  Crillon, 
a  general  officer  and  one  of  their  deputies,  to  the  city.  He, 
however,  did  nothing,  and  for  a  few  months  the  new  National 
Quard  worked  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  new  municipality, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  commandant  Lieutard,  and  the 
secretary  Barbaroux,  was  at  its  height.  Lieutard  was,  how- 
ever, at  heart  a  violent  Royalist,  and  on  August  17, 1790,  after 
a  violent  riot,  he  was  driven  from  the  city.  The  history  of 
his  intrigues  to  form  a  Royalist  party,  and  to  concentrate  the 
power  of  the  wealthy  bourgeois,  is  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  winter  of  1790 ;  but  in  the  spring  of  1791  the  revolu- 
tionary party  believed  themselves  sufficiently  strong  to  arrest 

1  Boudin'f  Histovrt  d€  MarseiUe,  p.  489. 
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their  old  commamilaiit.  He  was  tried  for  I^se-nation,  but  tho 
Judaea  conniveil  at  hb  escape  from  prison,  diaf,'ui.sed  as  a 
peasant,  antl  lie  afterwards  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Body  Guard  at  Paris.  By  tlie  summer  of  1701  tlie  city  was 
entirely  in  the  power  of  the  revolutionary  party  and  was 
perfectly  trajiqiiil ;  but  thia  neaceful  condition  was  due  not 
only  to  the  harmon  the  new  municipality  and 

National  Guanl,  but  i  vement  in  commerce  which 

liad  followed  the  firet  ;nat.i.     The  capture  of  tlie 

forta  roumi  Marseilles  effect  on  the  neighbouring 

cities  of  Provence  ar  the  capture  of  the  Bastille 

had  in  the  neiyhhoi  To  mention  but  a  single 

instam^,  thirty  youi  ontpeilier  made  the  Regi- 

ment de  Brcsse,  at  2  s  to  all  appearances  withont 

opposition,  fiurrendoi  that  famous  city  to  them,* 

and  from  that  time  tur>  ?  guarded  not  by  soldiers 

hut  hy  national  guards. 

The  keen  interest  with  which  the  population  of  the  pro- 
vinces had  followed  the  progress  of  every  delwte  in  the 
National  Assi-nihiy  had  Ijcen  intensified  during  the  deWtes 
on  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and  the  legislation 
of  the  As,seiub]y  with  regard  to  religion  brought  about  in 
many  cities  the  first  symptoms  of  a  religious  war.  Of  all 
civil  wai-s,  Ficnchnicn  wlio  had  any  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  their  country  ought  to  have  known  weil  that  those  caused 
hy  religious  ditl'erences  are  the  most  bitter,  and  the  tear  of 
provoking  a  war  of  ifligion  ought  to  have  made  the  A.ssenilily 
particularly  careful  and  prudent  in  it-i  clerical  legislation. 
But  the  Assembly  was  not  pnident,  and  hurried  on  it.s 
nieaauiHiS  with  extreme  rajiidity.  Religious  riots  broke  out 
during  the  session  of  the  C'lnstituent  Assembly  at  two  dis- 
tinctly different  periods,  the  fii-st  scries  on  the  abolition  of  the 
religious  orders  and  the  assumi>tion  of  Chureh  piojierty  in 
May,  17!H>,  and  the  second  on  the  inijiusition  of  the  oath  to 
the  new  Oc.nstitution  upon  the  clergy  iu  January,  175)1.     The 

'  Afuidjiellier  pendant  la  liimlMtitin,  by  J.  DuvsItJouvo,  vol.  i. 
p.  115. 
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first  riots  were  not  nniversal  or  very  serious.  In  most  of  the 
cities  of  France  and  in  all  the  country  districts,  the  news  that 
the  property  of  the  Church  was  to  be  seized  and  sold  filled 
the  minds  of  bourgeois,  farmers,  and  peasants  alike  with  joy. 
They  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  the  large  amount  of  land  and 
other  property  which  would  come  into  the  market,  and  even 
good  Catholics  could  not  find  it  in  their  heari»  to  blame  the 
Assembly.  But  in  certain  cities  in  which  Protestants  still 
dwelt,  and  the  remembrance  of  past  feuds  had  not  entirely 
died  out,  a  sort  of  religious  war  broke  out  on  the  arrival  of 
these  decreea  It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  in  1786  and  the 
Constituent  Assembly  afterwards  had  granted  the  Protestants 
full  civil  rights.  The  Roman  Catholics  could  not  bear  the  idea 
that  heretics  should  possess  any  political  power,  and  feared 
retaliation  for  persecution  in  the  past.  It  was,  therefore,  to 
be  expected  that  the  cities  in  which  the  most  fervent  Catholics 
existed  would  be  those  which  contained  a  large  proportion  of 
Protestants,  and  that  these  would  be  the  cities  in  which  the  sale 
of  Church  property  would  be  opposed,  and  in  which  yet 
more  open  civil  war  would  break  out  at  the  news  of  the  oath 
imposed  upon  the  clergy. 

The  ancient  Roman  city  of  Nlmes  was  undoubtedly  the 
head-quarters  of  Protestant  France.  All  the  wealthy  bourgeois 
manufacturers  openly  professed  the  faith  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
with  the  more  sturdiness  from  the  memory  of  that  long  war  of 
the  Cevennes,  in  which  so  many  of  their  ancestors  had  braved 
and  conquered  the  soldiers  of  Louis  XIV.  under  the  command 
of  Jean  Cavalier.  Though  no  longer  deprived  of  civil  rights 
since  the  edict  of  1786,  these  wealthy  bourgeois  yet  lay  under 
the  disability  of  being  able  to  fill  no  municipal  office  however 
humble,  and  had  naturally  welcomed  the  summons  of  the  States- 
General.  Their  influence  at  the  period  of  the  elections  had  been 
so  great,  in  spite  of  the  numerical  majority  of  the  Catholics  in 
the  city,  that  not  only  was  Rabaut  de  Saint-Etienne,  the  Pro- 
testant champion,  and  son  of  old  Paul  Rabaut,  the  preacher  of 
the  Cevennes,  elected  at  the  head  of  the  eight  deputies  for  the 
tiers  etat  of  the  s^n^chaussee  of  Nimes^  but  Henri  Youlland, 
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th^  fobiiv  in^mVT  of  &•  Ch^nittM  tt  Graen]  Security,  ebA 
tLree  other  PiuCeataaU  ven  deeCed  ■■  velL  At  Ntmea  er^ 
Ucasoie  iM^Mid  Of  the  NatMoai  AaaemUf  which  tended  to 
proioee  more  per&ei  politicftl  «qnUitf  v-u  receired  with 
•J-.-Iigfat  hf  the  ProtestAat^  who  qm^ly  formed  a  new  munid- 
[•ality  and  a  National  GnanL  and  c^dM  great  iotiuenoe  over 
the  aoldiera  of  the 


the  dtadd.    Th« 

inhalntaiite  of  the. 

lowest  daB5  of  cite 

priestly  ami  by  eerl 

faiailies,  which  hao 

city,  to  resent  the  at 

sale  of  the  Churcli 

excite  them,  and 

white  cockajjes. 

Ijocame  exaiifreratcd  at  tbis,  and< 

ha'l  Ijcen  ftarticularly  turbulent,) 


SiOAUie,  whidi  gaxrisoDed 
irmed  the  majority  of  th« 
1  poor  and  beJongio^  to  the 
•Af  worked  apoa  by  their 
thniien  who  belonged  to  the 
be  municipal  offices  of  the 
rer  by  the  Prot«stants.  The 
ed  as  a  pretext  to  further 
ynt  the  city  wearing  lai^ 
the  R^ment  de  Qaienne 
n  May  2,  when  the  Catholics 
violent  riot  broke  out  in  the 


KtitetH,  which  en-led  in  the  sohliera  being  confined  to  their 
barracks.  This  riot  gave  a  pretext  to  certain  Catholic  gentle- 
men, n'ltably  MM.  Fioment,  De  Folacher,  and  Descombit's,  to 
form  the  Catholics  of  the  city  and  the  poor  but  fanatical 
country  people  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  cubets,  or  onion-eatera,  into  certain  companies  of  the  Cross, 
who  wore  red  pouft  as  white  cockades  were  forbidden  by  the 
Assembly,  and  whose  very  existence  was  certain  to  produce 
civil  war.  The  oeca-sion  wa.s  not  long  coming.  June  13,  I7S'0, 
wiw  the  day  fixed  for  the  election  of  the  administrators  of  the 
rh.-itrict,  and  the  city  wa.s  crowded  in  expectation  of  a  fight 
It  began  by  the  CathoHcs  refusing  to  allow  the  National 
DriLgiions,  who  entirely  consisted  of  wealthy  Protestants,  to 
mount  guard  at  the  bishop's  palace.  At  the  first  discharge 
Hi;ven  men  wore  killed.  The  fight  continued  all  thiit  day,  but 
on  till!  next  the  Protestants  received  reinforcements  fi-om  the 
neighbouring  Protestant  villages,  and  completely  gained  the 
ujiper  han(L  The  convents  of  the  Capucins  and  the  Jacobins 
Were  Backed  as  well  as  M.  Froraent'a  house,  and  during  these 
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two  days,  the  events  of  which  are  known  as  the  "  Bagarre  de 
Ntmes/'  more  than  three  hundred  Catholics  lost  their  lives  at 
the  hands  rather  of  the  wild  Protestant  peasants  of  the  moun- 
tains than  of  the  bourgeois  national  guards  of  the  city.^  Order 
was  at  last  restored  by  the  arrival  of  strong  detachments  of 
national  guards  from  the  neighbouring  cities ;  but  the  flame  of 
religious  war  had  been  set  alight  at  Nimes  as  previously  at  Mon- 
tauban,  and  in  the  sequel  was  to  desolate  the  south  of  France. 

Earlier  in  point  of  date,  but  not  less  markedly  religious  in 
character,  were  the  disturbances  at  Montauban,  which  directly 
followed  the  decree  of  the  National  Ajssembly  ordering  the  sale 
of  Church  property.  In  that  city  the  Protestants  did  not  form 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  population,  but  they  were  a  wealthy 
and  cultivated  minority,  monopolizing  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  city.  As  at  Nimes,  they  welcomed 
the  decrees  of  the  Assembly,  and  when  a  National  Guard  was 
formed,  it  was  filled  with  Protestants,  who  in  particular  entirely 
filled  the  corps  of  National  Dragoons.  They  also  formed  a 
popular  club,  in  which  Jean  Bon  Saint- Andr^,  the  Protestant 
pastor  and  future  member  of  the  great  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  was  the  chief  orator.  At  Montauban,  as  at  Nimes,  there 
were  plenty  of  Catholics  in  the  National  Guard,  and  even  in 
the  popular  club ;  but  these  were  all  Catholic  bourgeois,  who 
were  ready  to  live  at  peace  with  their  Protestant  neighbours, 
and  were  of  too  peaceful  a  nature  to  be  fanatica  As  at  Nimes, 
it  was  only  the  very  lowest  class  of  Catholics  who  were 
fanatics,  and  who  were  ready  to  rush  to  arms  at  the  summons 
of  their  priests,  and  the  fanatical  gentlemen  who  came  of  the 
families  which  had  hitherto  absorbed  municipal  office,  or  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood.  These  Catholic  gentlemen  formed  an 
opposition  club  to  the  popular  society,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Club  des  Noirs,"  of  which  the  guiding  spirit  was  the  young 
Due  de  la  Force,   colonel  of    the  Regiment  de  Languedoc 

1  Histoire  de  NtmeSj  by  P.  L.  Baragnon,  vol.  iv.  pp.  500-630,  Nimes, 
1869;  Mhnoires  of  Froment,  Paris,  1796;  Higtoire  des  Conspirattons 
royalistes  du  Midi  sons  la  E^wduHon  (1790-1793),  by  Emest  Daudet, 
chap.  L   Paris,  1881. 
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c-.irtend  in  the^  city.  asA  OM  of  Ow  gffcatest  fanSs  at  On 
rnvinee.  Vats  c^i»b  at  «nae  p«ueireJ  the  Deeeasity  ol 
M-ming  and  or^snmng  Aaar  poor  bat  derated  ecHicfigianiata 
t.)  manterlMlanee  tb«  powa*  of  ttte  Kstknal  OoanL  TWty 
1*  tiTvi  a  prccext  in  the  peaaioft  vbeVS  in  tbe  nei^baarbood  of 
M  ntaalMn,  bQ.i  th«OuhaEBtmmaAedoat,mmieribBeoaiuautA 
■-■:'  iL  dunnac  &n>l  tiie  Udr,iBd.aeeDidi]^  to  tbetr 

'  rro  aeeoon^  von  w  and  quieted  the  oomitry, 

t'.  >:igb  the  ProCestMiti  .  their aoeeeH  eanaute)!  io 

an-'^ting  ten  druak*i  retam  Cbaimac  s  Caibfilie 

'-:.rion  daims^J  to  be  la  ot^^uimd  fane,  siaular 

I.  ■  the  companies  of  ti  aea.     The  NatitHu]  Gnard 

pfi'tested,  and  the  n  aoned  BntU  the  election  of 

the  new  miinidpa£  lectidn  both  parties  made 

;,Tea.t  prepanviioQs ;  ca,  nndeT  the  direction  of 

thi^ir  priests^  snti  espe  Alibis  lIn]o4  and  Verdier, 

w.;n;  ci)mnlL-t«?ly  suoce^Fal.  and  not  onlv  the  mavor,  Cienrar, 
and  th>f  jirnoiir'^'ir  of  the  Commune,  Dijse;^.  but  all  the  mt-mbers 
i.f  ih--inunicipalit_v  hut  one  vre re  Catholics.  This  miinicijKility 
at  onco  l-^.'an,  urd-r  the  impulse  of  the  Club  des  Nuirs,  to 
persecute  the  National  Guar!  in  every  p';>3sible  manner.  It 
not  only  recoirniz..-J  the  existence  of  the  Catholic  volunteers  of 
Chaunac,  and,  wlien  the  National  Assembly  at  Paris  condeuint-J 
them,  formed  theai  into  independent  eompaniesof  the  National 
Guar*!,  but  it  forl-ade  the  original  national  ^anis  to  hold  a  feast 
of  federation  with  the  wMiers  of  the  Regiment  de  Lantruedoc  for 
fear  of  too  great  an  intimacy  growing  up  between  them,  and 
finally  demanded  and  obtained  the  keys  of  the  arsenal  in  which 
the  arms  of  the  National  GuarJ  were  stored.  Under  these 
pi.'rsecutions  the  commandant  of  the  National  Guard.s  M.  de 
Prei.s.sac,  resigned,  and  a  moilerate  Ctitholic,  the  Baron  de  Puy- 
M^mtbi-un,  a  relation  of  Lafayette  and  the  Noailles,  was  electeii 
in  his  place.  Nevertheless  the  opposition  of  the  niunici]iality 
U>  tlie  Frotestantti  continued  to  exist,  and  after  the  ardour  of 
the  Catholias  had  been  excited  by  the  Easter  celebrations,  the 
municipality  gave  notice  that  on  May  10  it  would  proceed  to 
eairy  out  the  decrees  of  tlie  Asaembly,  and  would  take  an 
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inventory  in  the  convent  of  Cordeliers.  This  notice  was 
unaccompanied  by  any  attempt  to  control  the  rising  of  the 
Catholics  which  was  inevitable,  and  after  a  morning  spent  in 
prayer  and  listening  to  fervid  sermons,  the  Catholic  mob 
refused  to  admit  the  municipal  officers  to  the  Church,  and 
rushed  out  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  Protestants.  The  Baron 
de  Puy-Montbrun  was  murdered  in  the  streets,  and  the  unarmed 
Protestant  national  guards,  and  especially  the  national  dragoons, 
who  had  assembled  in  front  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  were  violently 
attacked.  No  attempt  was  made  to  save  them,  and  indeed 
Disses,  the  procureur,  forbade  the  mar^chauss^e  to  move  to 
their  help  ;  and  at  last,  when  they  had  lost  five  killed  and  fifty- 
five  wounded,  they  surrendered  to  the  mob.  The  prisoners 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  ignominy ;  they  were  stripped  to 
their  shirts  and  dragged,  bound  two  and  two,  to  the  cathedral, 
where  they  were  insulted  and  degraded,  and  were  then  thrown 
into  the  prisons  of  the  Chateau  RoyaL  At  the  news  of  this 
riot,  and  the  indignities  inflicted  on  the  Protestants,  the  popular 
club,  and  especially  the  young  men,  of  the  great  city  of  Bor- 
deaux, in  which  indeed  there  were  but  few  Protestants,  but 
very  many  devoted  adherents  to  the  cause  of -order  and  the 
decrees  of  the  Assembly,  were  greatly  excited,  and  at  the 
summons  of  Jean  Bon  Saint-Andr6,  the  Protestant  pastor,^ 
the  club  decided  it  would  open  a  register  for  the  reception  of 
the  names  of  those  who  would  march  to  the  help  of  the  dis- 
tressed patriots  at  Montauban.  The  register  was  soon  filled,  and 
on  May  17  an  advanced  guard  of  fifteen  thousand  men  advanced 
towards  Montauban.^  The  near  approach  of  the  Bordelais,  and 
the  arrival  in  the  city  of  Mathieu  Dumas,  the  special  commis- 
sioner sent  by  the  Assembly,  frightened  the  Catholics,  and  the 
Protestant  prisoners  were  released  and  order  restored.®    The 

^  Jwn  Bon  St.  AndrS,  ia  me  et  sea  icriUf  by  Michel  Nicolas,  p.  19 
note.    Paris,  1848. 

'  For  the  march  of  the  Bordelais,  see  O'Beilly's  Hidoire  de  Bordeaux^ 
vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  50-52. 

^  For  the  measures  taken  by  Dumas,  see  Sowoemr$  d/a  Lieutenani- 
G6n^cU  ComU  Maihica  Dumas^  1770- 1830,  vol  L  pp.  471-476. 
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lutionary  ideas,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Protestant  capital  of  the  west  At  La  Rochelle  the 
Catholics  were  in  such  a  minority  that  they  never  attempted 
to  interfere  with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  did  not  try  to 
hinder  the  execution  of  the  Assembly's  decreea  Every  stage 
in  the  great  struggle  at  Paris  was  followed  with  warm  interest, 
as  the  alteration  of  the  title  of  the  Place  Barentin  to  the  Place 
Necker  clearly  shows.  A  National  Quard  was  formed  as  in 
other  cities,  and  held  feasts  of  federation  with  the  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  the  Regiment  de  la  SaiTe;  but  the  first  real  victory  of 
the  Protestants  over  old  prejudices  was  the  discontinuance,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
of  the  solemn  religious  procession  which  had  hitherto  been 
held  in  honour  of  that  capture  on  November  1.  This  victory 
of  sentiment  was  followed  by  a  more  material  victory,  in  the 
election  of  two  Protestants  to  the  consulship,  or  chief  magis- 
tracy of  the  city,  for  the  first  time  since  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  The  suppression  of  the  Roman  Catholic  see 
and  seminary  was  a  further  source  of  delight  to  the  people  of 
La  Rochelle,  on  whom  they  had  long  been  a  burden,  and  the 
sale  of  the  property  of  the  Church  in  that  city  not  only  caused 
no  riot,  but  gave  general  satisfaction.^ 

It  has  been  said  that  it  was  in  the  cities,  such  as  Ntmes 
and  Montauban,  which  contained  a  proportion  both  of  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics,  that  the  most  terrible  religious  riots  broke 
out ;  and  the  same  fact  is  true  of  districts.  The  Protestants 
at  Ntmes  had  called  in  the  fierce  Protestant  peasantry  of  the 
Cevennes,  the  descendants  of  the  Camisards,  to  their  help,  and 
it  had  been  these  wild  fanatical  peasants  who  had  perpetrated 
the  massacres  which  stained  the  "  Bagarre  de  Nimes ; "  and  as  a 
counterpoise  the  Catholic  gentlemen  of  the  Ardfeche  summoned 
the  equally  fanatical  Catholic  peasants  of  the  Yivarais  to 
the  famous  camp  and  federation  of  Jal^     This  movement  is 

^  Jowmal  de  Jea/n  Perry,  a  bourgeois  of  La  Rochelle,  in  the  shape  of 
notes  on  a  copy  of  Arc^r^'s  Bistoire  de  la  Bochelle,  published  in  vol.  viii. 
of  the  Archives  histarigues  de  V Aunts  et  SairUonge^  issued  by  the  Sooitft^ 
Academique  of  Saintes  in  18S0,  pp.  316-319. 
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particularly  important,  for  it  clearly  indicatea  the  power  and 
position  of  the  Catholics  of  South-eastorn  France,  and  was  the 
firat  of  an  interesting  aeries  of  movements  and  revolts  in  the 
same  district.  The  first  federation  of  Jaltss  was  distinctly 
due  to  the  "Bagarre  do  Nimea."  After  that  terrible  event 
the  Catholic  companies  of  the  Cross  had  been  disarmed,  the 
municipality  had  been  "  .he  prisons  had  been  filled 

with  Catholics,  and   s  rotestant  national  giiarda 

from  the  villages  of  th  been  formed  at  Boiicoiran, 

on  the  banks  of  the  oppose  this  vigour  on  the 

jiart  of  the  Protestan  lolic  gentlemen  and  priests 

of  the  Vivaraia,  of  ;f  were  Louis  Bastide  de 

Mailtos,  mayor  of  Ben  llier,  prior  of  Chambonas, 

and  the  Abb6  de  la  '.  ilette,  determined  to  hold  a 

grt^^t  federation  of  C  guards,  to  protest  against 

the  imprisonment  of  f  Ntmes  and  to  show  their 

power,  and  summoned  a  preliminary  assembly  of  dL^puties  from 
the  various  coninmnes  which  they  could  depend  upun  to  meet 
at  the  Chateau  of  Bannes,  the  seat  of  the  Comte  du  Iloure,  on 
August  1,  1790.'  At  that  meeting  the  deputies  of  nearly  one 
hundred  communes  wei'e  present,  who  fixed  the  tWIci-ation  for 
August  IS,  on  the  plain  of  Jales,  within  the  commune  of 
Berrias,  and  elected  the  Comte  du  Roure  general  of  the  camp, 
and  M.  de  la  Bastide,  a  knight  of  8t.  Louis  and  an  ex-captjiin 
in  the  RegiTncnt  de  Pentliitvre,  commandant-general.  Accord- 
ingly, on  August  18,  a  body  of  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand  Catholic  national  guards,  representing  one  hundred 
and  eighty  parishes  in  the  depai'tmeuts  of  the  Ardijche,  the 

■  Tlie  mri.'.t  intcn^sting  aco<.iiiit  of  the  viirious  Cjitli.ilic  niovoiiieiita 
conncutiid  witli  tho  fL-iitriitimi  uf  Jalra  ia  Emust  Dtiiiilut'B  HUInire  <lrs 
.■..>,»i>lrutio,.3  rw/'ili.'^la  </i(  ,1/;.//,  Piiris,  1««1,  writton  h.m  a  rev.,liiti>.ii:ii->- 
(Miiiit  'tt  viow,  as  its  title  iuiiiciitus ;  but  tliu  nmat  valiialili'  Listuriciilly  is 
ui III tai  110(1  ill  Simon  Bnigikr»  nrliclea  on  tile  Ciimi^a  ilt  Julia,  jireiitUie 
fiU-nilhm,  .iiid  lU'uOimf  Ji,lnati:,i,  i.iiblisliea  in  tlio  lUtw.  <k  l.i  lidruUt- 
ti;n,  Ni'VunilMsr  and  Dui;unibur,  18S4,  aaA  Muy,  June,  aiiJ  July,  1885, 
ti-ciitii^;  the  nioveiiieiita  frtini  &  niyaliHt  jioint  of  view.  But  aeo  oLio  tho 
(hierrai  'hi  yiuarait,  by  Audifol  Viaceut,  and  the  Camp  dt  Julia,  by 
Klariua  Tuloo. 
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Oard,  the  Loz^re,  and  the  Haute  Loire,  assembled  on  the  plain 
of  Jal^  and  heard  mass,  and  then  sat  down  to  rest  and  eat, 
while  their  chiefs  assembled  at  the  Chateau  of  Jal^,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  valuable  commandery  of  Jal^  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Malta,  which  had  been  held  by  the  famous  Bailli  de 
Sufiren.  This  meeting  of  leaders  was  most  stormy.  The  more 
ardent  spirits  proposed  an  immediate  attack,  first  on  the  camp 
of  Boucoiran^  and  then  on  the  city  of  Ntmes,  the  release  of  the 
Catholic  prisoners,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Protestants ;  but, 
after  a  sharp  debate,  the  more  moderate  proposals  of  Bastide  de 
Mal'bos  were  adopted,  that  petitions  should  be  forwarded  de- 
manding the  release  of  the  Catholic  prisoners  at  Ntmes,  permis- 
sion for  the  Catholics  there  to  arm,  the  removal  of  the  Regiment 
de  Guienne,  and  the  payment  of  compensation  for  damage  done 
to  churches  and  private  property  during  the  troubles  at  Ntmes. 
The  news  of  this  decision  of  their  leaders  disgusted  the 
national  guards,  who  had  at  the  very  least  expected  to  march 
on  Ntmes,  and  it  was  only  through  the  personal  influence  of 
Bastide  de  Malbos  that  the  great  gathering  was  induced  to 
dissolve  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  news  of  the 
federation  of  Jal^s  caused  great  excitement  all  over  France. 
Sabin  Tournal,  the  editor  of  the  Courrier  d' Avignon,  a  journal 
with  a  large  circulation  in  the  south,  used  all  his  imagination 
in  attacking  it,  and  described  the  Abb4  de  la  Bastide  de  la 
Molette  as  riding  up  and  down  the  ranks  urging  the*  national 
guards  to  advance  on  Ntmes.  The  National  Assembly  ordered 
its  Comite  de  Becherches  to  examine  the  matter,  and  on  the 
report  of  the  Marquis  de  Sillery,  who,  since  the  abolition  of 
titles,  had  become  M.  Brulart,  decreed  on  September  7, 1790, 
that  the  deliberations  of  Jales  were  unlawful,  that  the 
Catholic  Federative  Committee  was  unconstitutional,  and 
dissolved,  and  that  the  magistrates  should  take  proceedings 
against  the  authors  of  the  federation.  Nevertheless,  the 
Catholic  Committee  of  Federation  continued  to  meet  in 
secret,  and  no  legal  proceedings  were  taken,  and  the  Catholics 
of  the  Yivarais  felt  the  satisfaction  of  possessing  a  strong 
organization  which  could  at  any  time  combine  them  against 
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the  Protestants,  as  was  done  in  the  second  federation  of  Jalte 

after  the  disturbances  at  Uz^     Finally,  this  first  federation  of 

jj  Jales  was  essentially  a  religious  movement^  and  not  political ; 

•J;  the  political  element  came  in  later.    The  Vivarais  in  many 

respects  resembled  La  Vendue.  It  was  a  province  not 
possessed  by  a  few  great  lords,  but,  like  La  Yend^,  owned 
by  a  number  of  poor  country  gentlemen,  who  lived  like 
peasants  on  their  small  properties,  and,  to  quote  the  words  of 
;   :]  its  last  historian,  "played  bowls  with  the  village  youths  on 

I   ;!i;'  Sundays  on  the  village  green."  ^    The  clergy  were,  like  the 

!1  clergy  of  La  Vendue,  extremely  poor,  and  all  the  more  beloved 

by  their  parishioners.  The  neighbourhood  of  Nfmes  and  of 
the  Protestants  of  the  Cevennes  kept  this  poor  peasantry  and 
poor  nobility  as  fanatical  as  the  vicinity  of  La  Rochelle  kept 
those  of  La  Vendue ;  and  with  such  material  at  his  disposal  it 
was  no  wonder  that  Bastide  de  Malbos  could  assemble  over 
thirty  thousand  national  guards  on  the  plain  of  Jal^,  and 
when  once  the  machinery  was  in  existence,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  Assembly's  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  turned 
these  ardent  Catholics  into  equally  ardent  Royalists  from  sheer 
opposition  to  the  Assembly's  ecclesiastical  policy. 

The  Catholic  Committee  of  Federation,  of  which  the 
leaders  were  still  Bastide  de  Malbos,  mayor  of  Berrias,  Claude 
Allier,  prior  of  Chambonas,  and  the  Abbe  de  la  Bastide  de  la 
Molette,  canon  of  Uz5s,  remained  in  close  communication,  and 
only  hoped  for  a  pretext  to  again  exhibit  the  strength  of  the 
Catholics  of  the  Vivarais  as  the  policy  of  the  Assembly  became 
more  marked,  and  especially  at  the  news  of  the  imposition  of 
the  oath  upon  the  clergy.  These  leaders  had  not  been  idle, 
and  at  this  news  they  assembled,  on  February  13,  1791,  to  the 
number  of  forty,  at  the  Chateau  de  Malbos,  to  discuss  matters,* 
and  to  arrange  for  a  new  federation  and  the  striking  of  a 
decisive  blow.  They  had  been  greatly  encouraged  and  con- 
firmed  in  their  political  and  royalist   ideas   by  a  message, 

^  Simon  Brugal,  in  the  Bevae  dt  la  Rholuiion  for  December,  1884, 
p.  486. 

'  Ernest  Daudet's  CoMpwoiiofM  royalisUs  du  Midiy  p.  53. 
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which  had  reached  them  from  Paris  in  the  previous  October, 
in  spite  of  the  arrest  of  the  bearers,  Charles  de  Polignac  and 
the  Marquis  de  Castehiau,  at  Joyeuse,  that  'Hheir  Majesties 
thanked  the  Fed6res  of  the  Vivarais  for  their  zeal,  and  warned 
them  that  events  would  soon  occur  when  perhaps  their  assist- 
ance would  be  needed."  ^  Such  a  message  greatly  increased 
the  watchful  vigour  of  Louis  Bastide  de  Malbos,  the  chief 
of  the  Catholic  leaders,  and  he  determined  to  make  use  of  the 
feeling  roused  by  the  oath  imposed  on  the  clergy  for  political  as 
well  as  religious  purposes.  The  pretext  he  wanted  was  afforded 
on  the  very  day  of  his  dinner  at  Malbos  by  the  outbreak  of  a  riot 
at  Uz^s.  Uz^  is  a  little  town  about  twenty  miles  north  of 
Nimes,  and  contained,  in  1789,  a  population  of  about  six  thou- 
sand, of  whom  one  third  were  Protestants.  The  revolution  had 
been  at  first  welcomed  there  as  everywhere  else,  and  a  popular 
club  had  been  formed,  which  included  the  Protestants  and  the 
moderate  Catholic  bourgeoisie,  and  a  National  Guard  enrolled 
under  the  command  of  a  Catholic,  M.  Voulland,  a  knight  of 
SL  Louia  The  quietude  was,  however,  disturbed  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  Abb6  de  la  Bastide  de  la  Molette,  canon  of 
the  cathedral  of  Uz^,  who  founded  a  monarchical  club  at  the 
bishop's  palace,  where  the  Ami  du  Roi  was  read  and  plans  of 
counter-revolution  discussed.  The  two  clubs  for  many  months 
remained  in  silent  opposition,  and  while  the  one  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  Catholic  committee  of  Jal^,  the  other  sent  mes- 
sages to  the  Protestant  villages,  which  had  come  to  the  help 
of  the  Protestants  of  Nimes,  to  be  ready  to  help  them.  The 
authorities  also  were  in  opposition  to  each  other,  for  while 
the  municipality  of  the  city  of  Uzfes  was  Catholic  and  re- 
actionary, the  directory  of  the  district  was  distinctly  in  favour 
of  the  Revolution.  The  latter  had  gained  an  important  success 
in  obtaining  the  removal  of  the  R^ment  de  Bresse,*  which 
was  under  the  influence  of  the  municipality,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  squadron  of  the  patriotic  Dragoons  of  Lorraine  in  its 

^  Simon  Bnigal,  Les  Camps  de  JaUij  in  Eevue  de  la  JR6vol%Uion,  May, 
1885,  vol.  V.  p.  412. 

^  Ernest  Daudet,  Le$  C<mspiraii4m8  royalistes  du  Midi,  p.  52. 
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stead.  The  decrees  for  the  sale  of  tte  properly  of  the  Clmreh 
had  been  executed  without  disturbance,  but  the  decree  for  the 
iiiipoaition  of  the  oath,  and  still  more  the  news  of  the  suppres- 
sii>n  of  the  bishopric  of  Uzfes,  the  diocese  of  which,  as  well  as 
that  of  Alaia,  was  merged,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  system 
of  the  Assembly,  into  i^"  """  "linwaq  of  the  department  of  the 
Card,  with  its  seat  "■  i  the  spirit  of  fanaticism. 

A  pretext  was  giv  ly  by  a  tavern  brawl  on 

February  13,  1791,  soldier,   named  Eouflard, 

paraded  the  streets  s  la  nation !  au  diuhle  la 

nation  ! " '      Thia  o\  gh  to  cause  a  riot,  and  the 

company  of  the  N  rhieh  happened  to  be  on 

duty,  and  vhich  w  lost  entirely  of  Catholics, 

filed  on  the  Protests.  Catholic  mob  attacked  in 

thfi  streets  M.  VouU'  it  of  the  National  Guard, 

and  M.  Meyniel,  pre  pular  club,  although  they 

were  both  Catholics.  The  directory  of  the  district  then  ordered 
the  National  Guard  and  the  soldiei-s  under  arms;  hut  the 
CatJmlic  national  guards  formed  and  encamped  round  the 
Bishop's  palace,  and  the  Catholic  mob  refused  to  let  the  dra- 
goons get  at  their  horses.  At  7  p.m.  the  Catholics  rang  the 
tiiC^in,  wliilc  the  directory  sent  oH'  messages  for  help  to  the 
directory  of  the  department  and  to  the  Protestant  villages. 
During  the  night  both  parties  remained  under  arms,  but  on 
the  14th  the  Protest^mt  villagers  arrived,  and  began  to  bum 
and  pillage,  and  the  Catholics  retired  in  a  laxly  to  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Valabrix,  where  they  murdered  a  Protestant 
tanner,  named  Pcllier.  On  the  same  day,  however,  2S0  soldiers 
arrived,  and  on  the  ICth  the  Mare chal-de- Camp  d'Albignae, 
who  commanded  in  the  department  of  the  Card,  made  hi.'j 
appearance  with  300  national  guards  of  Ninies  and  50  more 
soldiers,  and  he  .speedily  restored  order  in  the  little  town. 

This  riot  at  Uzfes  gave  Bastide  de  Malbos  the  excuse  he 
wanted.      The  Catholic  exiles  from  Uzis  arrived  at  Berrias 

*  lUcit  dei  &i'?icuieii(8  arrixia  a  Uzia  Ic  13  et  14  Fci'rifr,  1701,  el  jmirt 
iiHTO.,i  jn).,>i-au  22,  ia  B.M.— F.  833.  (16.),  which  U  iiiorQ  trust w.n-tliy 
thou  the  account  in  DauUet,  founilud  on  the  Minioire*  of  Dajopmartin. 
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on  the  14th,  full  of  wrath  against  the  Protestants,  and  the 
mayor,  relying  on  them  to  rouse  sympathy,  hurried  on  the 
preparations  for  the  federation  which  had  been  fixed  for  that 
day.  Accordingly,  ii^hen  the  deputations  from  the  Catholic 
villages  assembled,  they  found  the  exiles  there,  and  when  they 
had  been  excited  by  the  recital  of  their  woes,  they  agreed  to 
Bastide  de  Malbos'  proposals  to  welcome  and  lodge  the  exiles ; 
to  form  a  cordon  of  national  guards  from  Banne  to  Saint 
Sauveur,  and  from  Saint  Sauveur  to  Chauzon,  to  hold  the  Pro- 
testants in  check,  of  which  MM.  de  Sauveplanne,  de  Chabannes, 
and  Nadal  were  to  be  commandants ;  to  hold  an  assembly  at 
Jal^  on  February  20 ;  to  force  the  Protestants  to  give  up  their 
arms;  and  to  form  a  permanent  camp  of  Catholic  national 
guards  at  Saint  Ambroix.  If  the  first  federation  of  Jal^  caused 
excitement  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  second  roused  all  the 
provinces  of  the  south  and  nearly  brought  about  a  religious 
war.  That  such  a  war  did  not  break  out  was  mainly  due 
to  the  energy  of  one  man,  the  Mar^chal-de-Camp  d'Albigriac, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  directory  of  the  department  of 
the  Gard.  D'Albignac  saw  the  necessity  of  crushing  the  move- 
ment at  Jal^  at  once  and  arresting  its  leaders,  because  every 
day  added  to  the  chances  of  civil  war.  He  drew  up  the  plan  of 
an  advance  upon  the  plain  of  Jal^s  from  three  points  simul- 
taneously— from  Alais,  Pont-Saint-Esprit,  and  Ntmes,  with 
three  columns  of  soldiers  and  national  guards — and  his  plan 
was  accepted  in  a  council  of  war  held  at  Nimes  on  February 
22.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  measures  for  the  formation  of 
the  great  camp  and  of  the  military  cordon  had  not  been  pro- 
ceeding at  all  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Catholic  com- 
mittee. Bastide  de  Malbos,  the  Abb6  de  la  Bastide  de  la 
Molette,  Claude  Allier,  and  the  other  priests  and  gentlemen 
had  not  taken  into  consideration  the  essentially  bourgeois 
character  of  the  national  guards.  These  bourgeois  had  no 
objection  to  meet  for  a  feast  of  federation,  to  sign  petitions 
and  to  enjoy  a  day's  holiday,  but  they  had  no  desire  to  leave 
their  little  shops,  farms,  and  businesses  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  to  abandon  their  homes  for  weeks  to  indulge,  not  in  a  war- 
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like  pastiime,  tut  in  real  fighting.  Their  Catholic  and  religioua 
sentiments  were  strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  receive  the 
exiles  from  TJzes  kindly,  but  not  to  make  them  take  part  in 
proceedings  which  might  put  their  own  lives  and  pro]>ertie3  in 
danger.  Thia  was  first  seen  in  the  little  town  of  St.  Ainbroix, 
whci-e  the  national  guards  of  the  town  of  Largentifere  had  con- 
cuntrated  on  Februi  Jie  21st.  the  day  before  tbo 

council  of  war  hek  j  battalion  of  Largenti&re, 

under  the  guidance  .nt,  M.  Cliastenier  de  Burac, 

a  retired  officer  of  ,  who  rightly  dreaded  the 

outbreak  of  civil  ome.     Their  example  waa 

followed  everywhe  \  Febniary  23,  the  column 

from  Al&is  reached  ey  found  no  Royalist  and 

Catholic  army  to  fi  Loyalist  and  Catholic  army, 

of  which  so  much  1  I  quietly  dispersed.    On  the 

27th  D'Albipiac  re  found  no  enemy  there,  and 

retired,  after  arrestmg  the  neart  and  soul  of  the  whole  enter- 
prise, Bastide  de  Malbos,  The  National  Assembly  was  delij^hted 
to  hear  of  this  speedy  disappearance  of  what  threatened  to 
have  been  the  commencement  of  a  civil  war,  and  ordei'ed  the" 
autliors  of  the  second  federation  of  Jal&s  to  be  prosecuted. 
All,  however,  escaped,  except  the  unfortunate  Louis  Bastide  de 
Malbos,  whose  dead  body  was  found  on  the  rocks  below  the 
citadel  of  Pont-Saint-Esprit,  whore  he  had  been  confined. 
Whether  he  had  fallen  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  or  had  beeo 
murdered  in  \\\^  prison,  will  never  be  known,  but  liis  death 
marks  the  close  of  the  second  federation  of  Jales.^  This  easy 
dispersion  of  the  Catholics  of  Jalfes  proves  entirely  the  peaceful 
disposition  of  the  national  guard.'^,  tliat  is,  of  the  bourgeois  o( 
the  south  of  France,  and  tliat  the  Catholics,  however  much 
they  might  be  incensed  by  the  ecclesiastical  decrees  of  the 
Aasemhly,  were  not  prepared  to  take  up  arms  on  behalf  of 
their  religion ;   and   this   of  itself  is  a  further  proof  of  tlie 

'  Ernest  Diiiulet'B  Cotisj-irnliont  rnyiilista  dw  Mvli ;  Simon  Bnigal's 
firtidds  in  till:  I!i-i-iie  do  ta  Jiin'liition,  on  tiio  "  dfU\iniic  fKili-ration  "  of 
Jiilii  ;  iind  llis''-ire  dii  lii'coluti<Ai4  d'Uiet  et  de  tlimes,  by  Adolphe  do 
toutJcoulant.     I'wis,  1827. 
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real  tranquillity  which  reigned  in  the  provinces  of  France  in 
1791. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  one  very  great  cause  for  the 
peaceful  state  of  France  in  1791  is  to  be  found  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  local  authorities,  which  at  first  worked 
well.  All  the  ablest  men  in  the  country  were  seized  by  a 
passion  for  taking  part  in  public  affairs,  and  there  was  there- 
fore no  difiiculty  in  getting  the  best  men — ^men  really  longing 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  France  free,  contented,  and 
happy — to  hold  public  offices.  The  order  in  which  the  new 
local  institutions  came  into  legal  operation  was  first  the  astab- 
lishment  of  new  municipalities,  then  the  authorities  of  the 
districts  and  departments,  and  lastly  the  new  law  courts. 
As  far  back  as  the  July  and  August  of  1789  temporary  muni- 
cipalities had  sprung  up  everywhere,  under  the  influence  of 
the  "great  fear,"  either  superseding  the  old  close  corporations 
or  in  the  place  of  the  royal  magistrates.  The  task  of  the 
Assembly  in  this  direction  was,  therefore,  not  difficult;  it  had 
merely  to  legalize  and  reduce  to  a  system  the  temporary 
municipalities  already  in  existence.  The  first  legal  and  elected 
municipalities  consisted  nearly  everywhere  of  the  men  who 
had  done  good  service  in  1789,  and  in  very  many  instances 
the  mayors,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  popular  voice  in 
1789,  were,  like  M.  Daniel  de  Kerv6gan,  at  Nantes  for  instance, 
regularly  elected  in  February,  1790.  This  legalization  by  the 
decrees  of  the  National  Assembly,  however,  greatly  increased 
the  real  power  of  the  municipalities,  which  they  exerted  suc- 
cessfully in  putting  down  the  second  series  of  peasant  riots  in 
the  February  and  March  of  1790.  The  delightful  and  novel 
sensation  of  electing  their  authorities  gave  extraordinary 
interest  to  these  first  elections,  and  there  was  as  much  com- 
petition for  the  post  of  substitute  to  the  procureur  of  a  small 
country  town  as  there  was  for  the  election  of  a  deputy  to  a 
National  Assembly  in  after  years.  These  new  municipalities 
invaiiably  included  the  real  notables  of  the  communes,  and 
the  chief  fault  to  be  found  with  them  was  their  over-officious- 
ncss.     The  first  municipal  officers  so  longed  to  display  their 
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newly  acquired  authority  that  they  insisted  on  doing  the  most 
illegal  things,  and  the  Rational  Assembly  had  to  become  a  sort 
of  court  of  appeal,  to  which  complaints  were  perpetually  being 
forwarded.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  arrest  of  the 
king's  aunts  by  the  municipality  of  Amay-le-Duc,  the  offi* 
ciousness  of  the  local  authorities  was  hardly  palatable  to  the 
Assembly,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  arrests  of  the  king  at 
Yarenncs,  of  Bonne-Savardin  at  ChUons-sur-Mame,^  and  of 
Charles  de  Polignac  and  the  Marquis  de  Castelnau  at  Joyeuse,* 
were  acknowledged  with  thanks,  and  occasionally  the  National 
Assembly  had  to  waste  its  time  in  discussing  the  seizure  of  the 
Due  de  Duras*  plate  by  the  municipality  of  Valenciennes,'  and 
the  arrest  of  the  Yicomte  de  Mirabeau  at  Castelnaudary,^  for 
stealing  some  of  the  insignia  of  his  own  regiment  Next  in 
order  to  the  municipalities,  the  councils-generals,  directories, 
procureurs-sjmdic,  and  procureurs-general-syndic  in  the  dis- 
tricts and  departments  were  elected  all  over  France  in  April, 
1790,  and  for  these  places  and  offices  also  the  best  men  were 
generally  chosen  by  the  electors.  Finally,  in  the  December  of 
1790,  the  judges  of  the  new  tribunals  and  the  new  justices  of 
the  peace  were  elected,  and  it  has  already  been  noticed  that 
in  most  instances  the  ablest  lawyers  were  elected  for  the 
important  posts,  and  competent  lawyers  for  those  of  less  im- 
portance.'   It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  this  happy  state  of 

^  Trtidii'Xtfihal  a^A'htnf^q^kt  de  VarreHation  deM.de  Bonne-Savardin  d 
Chalona-mr-Mame  U  28  JuUM,  1790,  in  B.M.— F.  837.  (18.) 

*  Simon  Brugal,  Lts  Camp  de  JaUs,  in  Bevue  de  la  BSvoluiion  for  May, 
1886,  vol.  V.  pp.  408-411, 

*  Histoire  Parlementavre,  vol.  iiL  p.  283.  •  Ibid,,  voL  vL  p.  208. 

*  Chapter  ix.  p.  287.  The  controversy  as  to  the  competency  of  elected 
judges  has  lately  been  very  keen  in  Franco,  where  the  advanced  Radicals 
demand  the  revival  of  the  system.  From  their  point  of  view,  see  De 
Vortfanisiitum  du  pouwir  judiciaire  sous  It  regime  de  la  sotivcrahieti  nationaU 
et  de  la  Rcpuhliqxi^^  by  J.  C.  Colfavru,  Paris,  1882 ;  and  La  Mmjistratnrt — 
La  jxistice  de  pays  par  h  pays,  by  Victor  Jeanvrot,  Paris,  1883,  who  has 
also  contributed  a  valuable  series  of  articles  to  the  magazine  La  RSvcthitinn. 
Fran^isef  in  the  numbers  from  April  to  November,  1883,  examining  the 
com]  otoncy  and  previous  career  of  the  judges  elected  duiing  the  Hevolu* 
tiou  in  certain  departmanta. 
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things  would  not  have  continued ;  for  the  best  lawyera,  when 
once  the  period  of  political  excitement  was  over,  would  prefer 
their  independence,  and  would  practise  at  the  bar  rather  than 
hold  a  judgeship  for  two,  or  even  six,  years  at  the  mercy  of 
an  electoral  assembly.  These  new  judicial  and  administrative 
institutions  had  a  great  effect  in  quieting  France,  and  to  their 
establishment  may  be  largely  attributed  the  fact  that  the  year 
1790  closed  very  quietly,  except  in  certain  cities  and  districts, 
where  special  causes  for  discontent  existed. 

The  new  departments  and  districts  were  not,  however, 
formed  without  a  fresh  outburst  of  local  jealousies.  Every 
city  wished  to  be  the  capital  of  a  district  at  least,  if  not  of  a 
department,  and  to  have  the  advantage  of  being  the  seat  of 
the  departmental  or  district  court  of  law.  In  many  depart- 
ments the  capital  was  selected  without  trouble  by  the  com- 
mittee of  local  deputies  appointed  by  the  Assembly,  but 
occasionally,  where  it  was  difficult  to  choose,  the  question  was 
referred  to  the  electors  of  the  department.  Thus  the  electors 
of  the  department  of  the  Aisne  were  assembled  at  Chauny  to 
decide  between  the  rival  cities  of  Laon  and  Soissons,  and  it 
was  only  after  a  pamphlet  war  and  an  animated  debate,  in  which 
a  yoimg  man  of  twenty-two,  named  Louis  Antoine  de  Saint- 
Just,  first  made  himself  conspicuous,  that  Laon  was  selected.^ 
Still  more  violent  was  the  discussion  in  the  departments  of 
the  Haute  Mame,*  and  the  Puy  de  D6me,'  where  the  cities 
of  Chaumont  and  Langres,  Clermont-Ferrand  and  Riom,  were 
the  rival  candidates,  and  in  both  cases  the  issue  was  settled  in 
the  same  way,  Chaumont  and  Clermont-Ferrand  becoming 
the  administrative  capitals  of  the  respective  departments  and 
the  seats  of  the  departmental  tribunals,  while  Langres  and 

^  Histoire  de  la  B^vohUion  dams  le  D4partement  de  VAisntj  1789,  by 
Alfred  Desmasures,  pp.  105-114,  YerviiiB,  1869  ;  and  Hamers  Histoire  de 
Saint-JMst,  yoL  i.  pp.  78,  79.    Brussels,  1879. 

'  Buitoire  de  la  viUe  de  Chaumont ^  by  !^mile  Jolibois,  p.  269.  Chaumont 
and  Paris,  1856. 

'  Chroniques  et  lUciU  de  la  Revolution  dans  la  d-devant  Basse  Auvergne. 
Formation  et  OrganistUion  du  LSpari&nwiU  du  Fuy  de  Dome^  by  FrinciBqiie 
Mego.    Paris,  1874. 
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]liom  became  the  ecclesiastical  capitals,  aad  the  seat«  of  the 
(Icjiartmeiital  bislioprica.  Sometimes  the  largest  city  in  the  de- 
imrtment  was  selected  as  its  capital,  as  in  the  cases  of  Lyons' 
and  Arraa'  in  the  departments  of  the  Rh6ii<3  et  Loire  anil  the 
Fas  de  Calais,  although  b]r  no  mean»  central  or  convonionl; 
while  in  other  iostancea.  as  in  the  departments  of  the  Nord* 
and  ^Saa  Indre,*  t]  Lille  and  IsBoudiin,  were 

r<!Ject«d,  antl  the  nail  towns  of  Douoi   and 

Chateauroux  chose  r  central  position,     lu  the 

department  of  the  xe  no  less  than  four  cities 

of  nearly  equal  ai  :e  disputed  the  h<n]otir  of 

being  the  capital  shtfort,  Saintes  and  Saint 

Jean  d'Angely.     '.  1  to  solve  the  difficulty  by 

ordering  the  threr  >ital  alternately  ;  but  thia 

scheme  did  not  v  Ttiue  20,  1790,  the  electors 

of  Rochefort  and  ly  combined  together,  and 

out  of  jealoiiKy  for  La  Kochelle  secured  the  selectinn  'if"  S^iiTites 
as  capital  of  the  departTnent,^  K<jiially  violent  were  the  dis- 
putes between  smaller  toivna,  wliieli  desired  to  be  cajiitiiU  of 
districts.  Serious  riots  accompanied  the  election  of  Vcrvins 
over  Guise  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,"  and  tlio  local 
historian  of  Roye  quotes  a  contemporary  account  of  the  i-eooi)- 
tion  of  the  news  in  tliat  town,  that  its  rival,  Montdidicr, 
had  been  selected  as  capital  of  the  district,  whicli  says  that 
"the  citizens  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  their  wives  shared 
their  sorrow,  and  shed  tears,  when  they  looked  upon  their 
children."'      The  new  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  country 

'  Balleydiur's  Ilialoire  dv  jKiij)le  de  Lymx  pcwlaid  la  RiciAutiun,  vol.  L 
p.  19. 

"  Luct-sno's  Arras  tons  In  lih-ohiHim,  vol.  i.  pp.  S7-8!>. 

»  DunKlo'n  llUtmi-c  'Ic  IMU  ,'f  .!,■  hi  l-hiwire  «'<dlu",w.  vol.  iii.  p.  2S. 

*  ilUtiiifv  lU  llevh  ct  r/i!  iJI.,',Uo\iiunx,  by  l-'aucunufau-Dufrcslits  vul.  i. 
pp.  495,  4!Hi.     Chutuiiiiroitx,  187a. 

=  lIUMre  fie  hi  riU,-  <■'  ,l>,  ,.:,l  ,h  HochrM,  by  J.  T.  Viaud  and  E.  J. 
Floury,  vol.  ii.  pp.  27;!-'27il.    Koclicfort,  1845. 

'  DosKiaaiires'  La  ItinihitioH  tliiio  h-<l-'iiiirti!mf)it  ih  Cili'.oM  p.  110. nnd 
Ititfuire  de  la  mU«  tte  Guise,  by  thu  Abbu  I't'olitnr,  vol,  ii.  pp.  278-;*87. 
Vurvina,  IS^-.l. 

'  UUloire  <U  U  vUlt  dt  Ri,ye,  by  Eiiiilu  Coct,  vol.  p.  iM.     rm-is,  1880. 
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was  completed  at  the  same  time  as  the  administrative  division, 
and  the  regulation  that  each  department  was  to  form  a  single 
diocese,  brought  about  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  bishops, 
from  131  to  83,  and  caused  much  discontent  in  many  of  the 
episcopal  cities,  which,  like  Uzfes,  Castres,  and  Boulogne,  lost 
their  bishops.  The  capital  of  the  department  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  seat  of  the  new  constitutional  bishop's  see,  and 
Saint  Omer,  to  quote  but  one  instance,  was  chosen  as  eccle- 
siastical capital  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  instead  of  Arras.  These 
local  disputes  are  well  worth  notice  as  evidences  of  the 
strong  local  feeling  which  animated  the  France  of  1790; 
but  the  new  arrahgements  did  not  succeed  in  permanently 
alienating  the  affections  of  the  people  from  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  as  many  royalists  had  expected,  and  really 
paved  the  way  for  that  substitution  of  national  for  pro- 
vincial patriotism,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important 
results  of  the  Revolution. 

A  second  great  cause  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  provinces  and 
the  peaceful  attitude  of  the  peasants  is  to  be  found  in  the  sale  of 
the  Church  lands.  The  general  financial  and  primary  economical 
results  of  this  measure  have  been  noticed,  but  it  was  rather  the 
social  and  political  advantages  to  the  pe&sant  which  did  so 
much  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  The  same  peasants  who 
had,  in  1789  and  the  beginning  of  1790,  occupied  themselves  in 
burning  their  lords*  chateaux,  and  the  pews  in  the  parish 
churches,  had  in  1791  a  distinct  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
order,  as  owners  of  their  own  little  plots  of  ground,  and  were  far 
too  busy  in  commencing  the  cultivation  of  their  new  purchases 
to  care  to  go  about  burning  other  people's  property.  By  their 
possession,  further,  of  Church  lands  the  peasants  and  farmers 
had  a  distinct  interest  in  the  continuance  of  the  Revolution, 
and  would  not  be  likely  to  take  any  part  in  a  movement  which 
might  restore  the  power  of  the  king  and  the  monks.  The 
issue  of  assignats  did  for  the  ouvriers  in  the  towns  very  much 
what  the  sale  of  the  Church  lands  did  for  the  peasanta  After 
the  issue  of  paper  money,  and  before  it  depreciated  in  value, 
every  capitalist  seemed  to  have  very  much  more  command  of 
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capital  than  ho  had  had  before,  and  great  entcTprises  were 
accordingly  entered  into,  In  every  town  the  bourgeois  hegaa 
to  build  new  houses,  establiah  new  manufactories,  or  enter  into 
new  BpLCulatione ;  and  this  employment  of  capital  meant  in- 
creased employment  of  labour,  and  increaaed  employment  of 


:refore,  though  for  particular 
)tB  still  occurred  in  certain 
he  year  1790  showed  npoQ 
3  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
IS  this  state  of  things  was 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
I  felt  themselves  bound  to 
Constitution,  and  were  very 
)  and  property  on  behalf  of 


labour  meant  a  ri 
and  generally  re! 
towns  and  distrii 
the  'whole  a  mark 
of  both  town  ai 
believed  to  be  dt 
the  inhabitants 
support  the  Asse 
unlikely  in  1791 
the  king. 

The  only  province  in  which  the  poaaants  rose  in  insur- 
rection, and  in  which  chateaux  were  burnt  during  the  winter 
of  1790,  was  the  province  of  Quercy,  where  some  4500  peasants 
assembled,  under  the  leadership  of  one  Josejih  Linard,  and 
burnt  some  thirty  chateaux  in  the  month  of  December.'  Thu 
ringleader,  obviously  a  mau  of  ability  and  no  mere  pi,'asant, 
defeated  the  troops  sent  against  him,  and  occupied  the  town  of 
Gourdon.  He  then  threw  open  the  prison  there,  and  wrote  to 
the  dii-ectory  of  the  department  of  the  Lot  at  Cahors  that  he 
had  constituted  himself  the  jirotector  of  the  people  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  directors  of  the  district  of  Gourdon,  His 
domination  there  did  not  last  long,  for  after  he  had  burnt  the 
chateau  of  Clarac  and  murdered  its  owner,  M.  Escairat,  in 
January,  IT'Jl,  the  authorities  collected  a  force  consisting  of 
the  infantry  rej,'iinents  of  Languedoc  and  Noailles,  and  the 
cavalry  regiment  of  Puitou,  and  completely  supjiresscd  the 
insurrection.^  This  solitary  instance  of  a  peasant  revolt  is  a 
yet  further  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  that  the  measures  of  the 
Assembly  had  eti'ectually  either  cheched  the  "gueiTe  aux  cha- 
teaux" or  prevented  a  third  outbreak  by  ordering  the  sale  of 
the  Church  lands. 

>  nUloiTt  FarUnventain,  vol.  viii.  p.  263.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  35L 
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The  riots  in  towns  were  also  far  fewer  in  number  durincr 
the  winter  of  1790,  and  the  spring  of  1791,  than  before,  and 
only  one  of  them  is  of  much  interest  owing  to  the  eminent 
ability  of  one  of  the  victims  of  the  fury  of  the  populace. 
But  before  describing  the  lamentable  riot  at  Aix,  in  whicli 
Pascalis  lost  his  life,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  a  less 
important  riot  at  Douai,  if  only  to  show  that  the  readiness 
of  the  mob  to  murder  and  riot  was  not  confined  to  the 
south  of  France.  On  March  15,  1791,  the  mob  of  Douai 
attacked  an  unpopular  shopkeeper,  named  Nicollon,  under  the 
pretext  that  he  broke  the  com  laws,  and  dragged  him  to  the 
H6tel  de  Villa  The  mayor  ordered  him  to  be  taken  to  prison 
to  save  his  life,  and  he  was  conducted  there  with  difficulty 
through  the  mob  by  a  detachment  of  national  guards,  com- 
manded by  a  painter  and  advocate,  named  Derbaix.  He  was 
safely  consigned  to  prison,  when  the  anger  of  the  mob,  and 
especially  of  the  soldiers  in  the  town,  one  of  whom  asserted 
that  he  had  been  wounded,  turned  against  Derbaix,  who  was 
hunted  through  the  town,  And  finally  hung  on  the  lamp-iron 
in  front  of  the  guard-house.  Two  days  afterwards,  not  satisfied 
with  the  death  of  Derbaix,  the  rioters  broke  into  the  prison  and 
dragged  out  the  unfortunate  Nicollon,  and  hanged  him  also.^ 
Such  riots  were  obviously  not  due  to  political  causes,  and  do 
not  deserve  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  detail ;  but  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  great  riot  which  took  place  at  Aix,  in  Provence,  near 
Marseilles,  on  December  13,  1790. 

If  the  organization  of  the  new  administrative  authorities 
and  the  sale  of  the  Church  property  had  tranquillized  the 
provinces,  and  attached  the  inhabitants  to  the  Assembly  in 
preference  to  the  king,  there  had  also  been  a  far  more  important 
force  at  work,  which  had  really  converted  the  provincial  towns 
to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  party  of  the  Radical 
deputies  at  Paris,  and  done  the  very  work  which  Mirabeau  had 
intended  his  provincial  agency  to  do,  and  that  was  the  system 
of  the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris  in  afliliating  provincial  clubs  to 

^  Duuai  j}endant  la  BSvoltUion,  by  LouIb  Ddohrist^,  pp.  229, 230.    Paris 
and  Douai,  1880. 
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itj-'At  Tliiii  iilca oT ftffiBAtioa  had  spread  dorin^  the  jvmt  1790 
t/>  ^.iicb  sa  exU-nt,  that  the  JseotiiB  Cbib  ilsaded  to  pablnli  a 
j'.imal  to  circilabe  unoDg  its  bnMdMi  HMlMd  «f  the  Sanaa 
uriMen  c>rr«a|xiodenoe,  and  tb«  fink  mawher  cf  the  Jovntal 
<h^  Ami*  -U  bx  dmaUtvUem  appeared  on  Novembef  30.  ITVQ. 
Till;  first  editor  was   ~  e  of  the  daK  Cboderios  de 

hh.i\im,  tLtu\  in  hu  be  pabUsh«d  a  list  of  no 

TcHcr  than  ISl  aod  il  towns  in  affiUatifm  with 

t)i<;  mother-clnh  in  t  tfaruogh  thi^  Bystt^tii  of 

afiiliation  tliat  the  t  ^  aware  of  the  wi$b«s  of 

th<^  revolutionaiT'  w>d  it  wa^  by  its  means 

tli;it  the  TtiiTor  of  1  organizad  and  maintained, 

aii'l  that  t)i«  \Aan  *  iy  for  raising  the  provincea 

v;w  fmttLiutvd.     I  rased  that  the  rojraltst  and 

ri:)i/.-tioiLary  party  neglected  to  follow  this 

hXiiMiyh:,  iiri'i  th'iii;.'!)  tfiey  naa  no  ;^eat  mutlnr-fl'i^  at  Parl- 
t*!  i;iLal)lisii  a  C'.mii.-cli'jM  with,  thiy  foiiu^iud  th-ir  cluljs  in 
<;vi:ry  ](r')vini'iiil  Viwu,  an'l  alKliated  therii-^i.'lvi.-s  wilh  each 
(it.lii-r.  Til-:  csUljli.stuni.'nt  of  tlieso  royalint  clubs  in  oppositiuii 
to  tlio  po|iiilitr  iiiK-s  had  givtn  rise  to  riots  in  many  townn. 
MNi'li  ftt  MniiUulan,  L'zt';s,  aii-l  I'erpifrnan,'  and  was  the  direct 
aiii'ii:  (jf  tin;  ri'jt  at  Aix.  The  royalist  club  in  that  city  took 
tint  iiJiini!  of  tin;  "  Amis  de  la  Pais,"  and  was  joined  by  all  the 
juil^"rH  of  tin;  ci-devant  Parleincnt  <if  Aix.  and  the  utticcrs  of 
t)icr  ri'^^iiiicrit  ijiiartt;rc']  in  the  city,  the  Kf'ginient  de  Lyonnais. 
It  wiis  a;,'iiinst  these  titiieers  that  the  revolutionary  inol>  was 
iuohI,  iiici'n.ieil,  ami  on  leaving  their  cercle  on  the  evening  of 
DiC'itibiT  1'^,  M'M),  a  party  of  them  were  hooted,  stoni-d,  au<l 
lircil  lit.  'i'hey  heard,  when  they  reached  their  barracks,  tliat 
tlii'tr  tiiajor  anil  mix  other  officers  were  arresteil  and  at  the 
llolrl  di;  Ville.  They  then  forineil  their  men  ami  prepared  to 
ri'.sene  tin-  inipris:iiieil  iiHicem ;  but  the  municipality  forljaile 
till-Ill  til  advance,  and  the  lu^xt  day  the  directoiy  of  the  dejiait- 
inciitof'the  I!ouehes-du-UliiJne  ordered  the  regiment  to  leave  the 


ilcjiaU  dc  III  lliiuU  Sa/ine 
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city.^  The  mob,  furious  at  the  escape  of  their  victims,  and  no 
longer  restrained  by  the  presence  of  the  troops,  seized  Etienne 
Pascalis,  the  great  jurist,  who  had  been  elected  procureur- 
g6n6ral-syndic  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhdne,  and  crying  out  that 
he  was  an  aristocrat,  hung  him  on  one  of  the  trees  in  the  great 
square  of  Aix,  and  afterwards  murdered  two  other  gentlemen, 
M  M.  de  Guiraman  and  La  Roquette.  What  Mirabeau  felt  when 
he  heard  that  the  citizens  of  the  city  for  which  he  sat  as 
deputy  had  hanged  their  greatest  lawyer  may  be  imagined,  and 
he  begged  the  king  to  send  him  as  special  commissioner  to 
restore  order.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  get  his  cong6  from 
the  Assembly  to  go  to  Provence,^  but  the  necessity  of  super- 
intending his  great  scheme  in  Paris  prevented  him  from  start- 
ing, and  the  murderers  of  Pascalis  were  never  punished.  The 
causes  of  this  riot  were  as  distinctly  political  as  those  of  the 
riot  at  Douai  were  not,  and  both  are  typical  of  other  riots 
which  occasionally  occurred,  though  seldom  accompanied  with 
loss  of  life. 

Before  leaving  the  provinces  of  France  to  discuss  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Revolution  in  the  French  colonies,  it  is  necessary 
to  dwell  for  some  time  on  the  events  which  occurred  in  a 
county  and  a  city  in  France,  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
Ntmes,  Marseilles,  and  Aix,  which  did  not  own  the  rule  of  the 
King  of  France,  namely,  the  Venaissin  and  the  ancient  city  of 
Avignon.  The  county  of  the  Venaissin  had  belonged  to  the 
pope  ever  since  1228,  and  it  was  at  Avignon,  which  Pope 
Clement  VLhad  bought  in  1348,  that  the  popes  had  spent  the 
seventy  years  of  exile ;  but  for  many  years  no  pope  had  visited 
France,  and  the  county  and  city  had  been  ruled  by  cardinal 
vice-legates  and  rectors,  who  had  generally  ruled  extremely 
welL  As  in  all  other  territories  belonging  to  the  popes,  there 
was  great  poverty  and  much  misery  in  the  rural  districts,  but 
that  poverty  and  misery  arose  rather  from  ignorance  of 
economical  principles  than  actual  tyranny  or  over-taxation, 

^  Mimoire»  hitioriques  des  h'Snemer^  arrivh  d  Aix  h  12  Dkembrt^  1790^ 
fM>U  par  Us  officiera  du  lUgiment  de  Ly<yivnais,    B.M. — F.  837.  (2.) 
'  Ccrrti^ykLnce  et^e  Mkabea/ik  ei  La  Marek^  yoL  IL  p.  179. 
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ami  waa  balance'!  by  the  prosperity  of  the  city  of  Avignon. 
For  many  years  the  citizens  of  Avignon  had  prided  themaelveB 
on  being  the  subjects  of  the  pope,  but  when  they  heard  of  the 
nwa.t  events  hapijening  in  Paris,  and  of  the  freedom  which  the 
French  people  were  winning  for  themselves,  they  felt  their 

French  hearts  risir-  — :^t-~  n ^j  longed  to  share  the 

advanta^s  of  revo  .     Their  feeiinga  were  so 

well  known,  that  <  gust  4, 1789,  mention  had 

been  made  of  the  liting  Avignon  to  France ; 

but  the  matter  hf  er,  and  Avignon  was  not 

again  mentioned  ii  itU  it  was  known  that  the 

city  was  having  a  i  wn  account  in  imitiLtion  of 

the  great  Prondi  R  ly  as  March  28,  I7«9,  a  food 

riot  had  broken  ov-  i  was  ouly  suppressed  by 

the  firmness  of  th'  and,  as  in  the  other  cities 

of  Frane-',  the  teai  <,.  ^..g^.,..,,  hail  bron:^ht  alwiit  the 
estaljlisluueiit  of  a  National  or  Bourgeois  Gu;ird,  of  which 
tlie  vicc-Iej;ato,  Cardinal  Casoni,  was  elected  general,  and 
the  consuls  lieutenant-generals.  During  the  latter  mouths  of 
17S!J  there  were  f  I'eiiiieiit  riots,  and  the  leaders  of  the  popular,  or, 
as  it  called  itself,  the  French  party,  Lescuyer,  Peyi-e,  Mainvielle, 
Duprat,  and  Sabin  Toumal,  editor  of  the  Coun-ier  d' Avignon, 
begau  to  steadily  jmrsue  their  purpose  of  ohtaining  a  union 
with  France.  Their  attacks  were  at  first  directed  against  the 
old  local  government,  and  on  February  22,  1790,  the  consular 
government,  which  Avignon  had,  like  the  other  cities  of 
southern  France,  preserved  ever  since  the  Roman  period,  was 
so  huuiiliated  by  a  mob  at  the  HAtel  de  Ville,  that  the  consuls 
resigned.  After  an  interregnum  a  general  assembly  was  called, 
which  drew  up  a  scheme  of  municipal  governuient  on  the 
French  model,  and  induced  the  vice-legate  to  consent  to  it. 
(In  April  IS,  I71I0,  the  new  municipal  government  wfus  installed 
with  great  pomii,  but  it  was  not  destined  to  last  long  without 
opposition,  for  on  April  23  a  bull  of  the  pope  waa  issued 
annulling  the  consent  of  the  vicedegate,  and  the  peace  which 
>  llhloire  de  la  iUeoliitvm  d'Avigiuxn  et  du  Comti  Venamiu  m  1789  tt 
aimc€»  tuivatUct,  by  CUarlos  Soullier,  p.  ft. 
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seemed  about  to  be  established  was  again  disturbed,  while  the 
presentation  of  a  magnificent  banner  by  the  National  Guard 
of  Orange  to  the  National  Guard  of  Avignon  seemed  to  show 
from  what  quarter  the  French  party  at  4-vignon  would  receive 
help.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  this  French 
paHy  did  not  exist  in  any  strength  in  the  county  of  the 
Venaissin,  and  that  on  May  27, 1790,  the  assembly  of  the  three 
orders  of  the  province  assembled  at  Carpentras  passed  the 
following  resolution :  "  We,  the  freely  elected  deputies  forming 
the  representative  assembly  of  the  county  of  the  Yenaissin, 
declare  that  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  people  of  this  province 
is  to  remain  under  the  sway  of  the  Holy  See,  and  that  in 
making  this  declaration  we  fulfil  a  sacred  duty.  Therefore  we 
reiterate  our  protests  of  November  23  and  March  12,  and 
appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  nations  against  every  decree  infring- 
ing on  the  rights  of  our  august  monarch,  which  rest  on  the 
firm  foundations  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  long  prescription,  and 
the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  Yenaissin."  ^  This  declaration 
of  the  assembly  of  the  Yenaissin  did  not  at  all  discourage  the 
French  party  at  Avignon,  which  had  been  elected  to  the  chief 
offices  in  the  new  municipality,  and  which  intended  soon  to 
show  its  power.  On  May  27  these  new  rulers^  who,  like  all 
new  rulers,  were  extremely  sensitive  to  ridicule,  were  disgusted 
to  find  that  an  effigy,  in  the  costume  of  a  municipal  officer,  had 
been  hung  in  the  Place  des  Saintes,  and  that  a  proclamation 
attacking  them  had  been  posted  up  all  over  the  city.  They 
at  once  began  arresting  suspected  persons^  and  since  the 
National  Guard  could  not  be  depended  upon  by  them,  the 
worst  of  them,  such  as  Feyre,  introduced  a  body  of  fierce, 
bloodthirsty  peasants  into  the  city  on  the  night  of  June  7, 
under  the  command  of  a  waggoner  named  Jourdan,  who  had 
received  the  surname  of  Coupe-Tete,  from  his  boasts  that  he 
had  cut  off  the  head  of  De  Launay,  the  governor  of  the  Bastille. 
These  peasants  created  such  terror  among  the  bourgeois  national 
guards  that  they  concentrated  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  and  a 
sharp  engagement  took  place  on  J  une  10,  in  which  neither  party 

1  Soullier's  Bistoire  de  la  lUvoliUion  (TAvignariy  voL  L  p.  63. 
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•Ki.^  soeeenAiX  and  the  pessuits  retired  to  thor  qiuut^ra.  1 
ever,  on  JmM  11  they  broke  into  the  prison  wbere  the  ■ 
'/  the  affur  of  May  37  were  eonfiiMd,  and  led  oat  and  baogeA 
th^  Maiqttues  de  R«de^de  and  D'AoUn,  the  Abbe  iTOffiwf, 
and  an  •rtu&n  named  Anbtrt.  Tbe  news  of  tiie  aSair  of  Um 
Htth  had,  however  —-'"-*  '^— ~-,  and  on  the  aTtemooQ  of 
X\:<t  1 1th  the  Katioi  city  matched  into  Avignon, 

and  after  dri^-ing  o  nd  qnieting  the  city,  took 

away  twenty. thre  t  whom  the  popular  pau^ 

Htill  vowed  vengt  ^m  safe  in  the  prisons  of 

Orange,  and   depe  L     On  the  same  day  the 

canlioal  vice-lcgat  f  implored  mercy  for  the 

victims  of  June  I  .rong  castle  of  Carpentiss, 

tlic  capital  of  the  ,  .ssin.     His  retirement  was 

rendered  necesS'ary  tbe  French  party  in  Avig- 

n>jn,  who  caU'^d  a  ^  f  the  citizens  on  Jnne  IS, 

wtiich  solemnly  declan.-d  Avi^iion  united  to  Franco,  and  elocteil 
four  of  th(!  moHt  revolutionary  members  of  the  municipality — - 
Tissot,  I'eyre,  I^uprat,  and  Lcscuyer — deputies  for  the  city  to 
the  National  Assembly.  This  action  was  warmly  applauded 
in  the  city,  and  after  the  performance  of  a  solemn  Te  Deum  in 
the  catliedi-al,  the  mob  proceeded  to  tear  down  the  papal  arms 
cverywliere,  and  Ui  sub;>titute  those  of  France.  Such  was  the 
liintijry  of  the  events  which  Camus  descriljcd  to  the  Assembly  in 
an  elaborate  n'jiort  of  June  17,  and  the  deputies  of  the  extreme 
left  desired  that  the  act  of  union  should  be  at  once  ratified  by 
tlie  king  and  the  Assembly.  Mirabcau,  however,  perceived  the 
ilaiif^er  of  thuH  violating  international  law,  and  compromised 
the  matter  by  securing  the  election  of  an  Avignon  committee, 
which  consisted  of  IJarnave,  Tronchet,  Charles  de  Lameth, 
lioucbi;,  Desiiieiiniers,  and  himself  This  committee,  under 
Mii-abeau's  skilful  management,  took  no  decisive  step,  and  on 
Aui,'ust  it  Tnjnchet  repoiied  that  it  had  received  three 
jietitiims,  one  fnini  Avignon,  beg^'iiig  for  ratification  of  the 
union,  one  fr<im  tho  municipality  of  Orange,  asking  what 
W(W  to  lie  d»me  with  the  prisonora  they  had  taken  from 
Avignon,  and  ouo  from  the  prisoners  themselves.     Mirabeau 
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prevented  the  Assembly   from    coming    to   any  conclusion, 
except  that  the  prisoners  were  to  be  released  from   prison, 
but  confined  to  the   city  of  Orange;   but  on  November  16, 
1790,  P^tion^  enraged  at  the  delay,  ifiade  a  long  speech  on 
his   own    account    on  the    position   of   affairs.     His  speech 
abounded  in  false  history  and  bad  political  philosophy,  and 
any    effect    which   it    might   have  had   was    destroyed    by 
Mirabeau's  tart  declaration  that  its  conclusions  were  by  no 
means  those  of  the  Avignon  committee.     Mirabeau  thus  again 
averted  the  danger  of  sanctioning  the  union ;  but  the  continued 
disturbances  in  Avignon  obliged  him  to  recommend  that  the 
king  should  be  requested  to  send  two  regiments  to  maintain 
order  in  the  city  for  the  pope,  without  assuming  any  rights 
of  sovereignty.     The  people  of  Avignon,  and  especially  the 
revolutionary  party,  were  much  disgusted  at  the  delay  of  the 
Assembly  in  acquiescing  in  the  union;  but  they  were  still 
more  wroth  at  the  persistent  refusal   of  the  people  of  the 
Venaissin  to  send  in  a  petition  to  the  same  effect,  to  which 
they  attributed  the  delay  of  the  Assembly.     Accordingly,  in 
the  April  of  1791,  part  of  the  National  Guard  of  Avignon, 
together  with  some  of  the  mob,  and  some  seventy  soldiers  of 
the  regiments  of  Penthifevre  and  the  Soissonais,  calling  them- 
selves the  army  of  the  Vaucluse,  marched  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  Patrix,  an  ex-officer  of  the  French  army,  who  had 
Jourdan  Coupe-T^te,  Pierre  Mainvielle,  and  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
innkeeper,  who  called  himself  the  Marquis  de  Rovfere,  under 
him  as  lieutenants,  and  laid  siege  to  Carpentras,  the  capital  of 
the  Venaissin,  on  April  6.     The  siege  did  not  last  long,  for  on 
May  6  the  garrison  burst  out  of  the  castle  and  killed  many  of 
the  besiegers,  after  which  defeat  the  army  murdered  its  general 
and  returned  in  confusion  to  Avignon.   Mirabeau  had  been  able 
to  prevent  the  Assembly  from  making  the  great  mistake  which 
he  had  so  consistently  opposed  ;  but  his  successors  in  political 
influence  were  not  so  prudent,  and  on  the  news  of  the  siege  of 
Carpentras  the  Assembly  nominated  three  commissoners,  the 
Abbd  Mulot,  M.  Lescene-Desmaisons,  aiid  M.de  Veminac,  to  go  to 
Avignon  and  report  upon  th6  disposition  of  the  populace.    They 
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were  nfttanllr  inflaenoed  by  the  Frendi  party  and  re] 
i  n  fftToor  of  anioQ,  aod  reoonunCDded  that  French  troops  should 
he  at  once  sent  io  ifae  dty  Xo  pat  an  end  to  the  feveriah  excite- 
ment which  had  reigned  there  so  long,  and  was  sore  to  end  in 
bl'Mdshed.  The  conmissiooets  were  more  than  jnstiGed  in 
their  reeomtDoidat'       *  "  '        A^ngust  21,  1791,  when  the 

tirit  municipality  1  a  it  was  now  too  modeiate 

to  please  the  advai  accession  to  power  and  ex- 

treme opinions  wa  >y  the  selection  of  Jouitha 

Coupe-T^  to  be  <  he  National  Guard.     Ths 

report  was  adopU  ily.  and  on  September  \\, 

not  only  Arignon,  '  the  Tenai^in,  which  wu 

contented  with  tl  pe,  were,  on  the  motion  of 

Bamhve,  declared  irithoat  any  tneation  being 

made  of  compensi  the  lawTol  BOTereign.   This 

decree  wns  receive  cings  at  Avi^on  on  S<?p- 

t.-ml.tT  17,  but  by  the  iinacc^iintalile  and  m.-st  culpable  drhy 
of  Do  Lc-»art  and  lluportail.  the  Ministers  for  the  lutorior  and 
ftir  War,  the  tiwips,  which  were  to  restore  ordur  to  the  city, 
did  not  arrive  until  the  bejiinning  of  November,  after  the 
h<art3  of  the  deputies  to  the  Legislative  A.-seinMy  and  of  all 
Frenchmen  had  been  saddened  by  the  terrible  story  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Glacifere  of  Avignon,^ 

At  Avi^'non,  as  in  everj'  other  city,  town,  r.nd  even  village 
in  France,  the  progress  of  the  local  rev^lutinn  had  been  the 
work  of  the  popular  club.  It  was  in  these  brant^h  societies 
or  cluVjs  "  dcs  amis  de  la  Constitution"  that  the  men  of  encr;xy 
of  an)'  city  who,  either  from  principle,  ambition,  or  mere 
desire  for  change,  hoped  for  yet  more  startling  p'ditical  con- 
vulsions, mot  together,  and  by  union  gained  greater  power 
than  any  class  or  clique  of  their  fellow-citizens.     TJie  leadei-s 

'  For  the  tronblcB  at  Avignon,  see  the  Fltsfoire  de  la  Se'ii Ju'i-m  (TAriij- 
i,-i>  '■I  ■!>,  r,„nlf  v.  „••;...;..  e.,  178^,  f  .ni»rV.i  juirmift",  by  Charles  Sonllier, 
2  V..U..  T^iris  ami  Avi^iion,  J.-4-1-15  ;  IHxtmrt  de  la  E^-^iJutUm  ■iriv*u-»- 
-uV,  by  J.  F.  An.tiv',  2  vi.Is.,  Avi^'ii.,n,  1844;  and  the  iiimn.iorable 
I)!iiiil>lil(;ts  puMisliod  at  the  time,  of  which  tliore  are  over  uinctj  in  the 
Itritish  AIuBuuiii,  in  volumes  F.  i>94  to  F.  COl 
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and  rulers  of  these  provincial  clubs  were  never  artisans, 
ouvriers,  or  members  of  the  very  poorest  class  of  society,  but 
were  lawyers,  bourgeois,  gentlemen,  or  even  priests  and 
ministers,  like  Jean  Bon  Saint- Andr6,  the  Protestant  pastor 
and  president  of  the  popular  society  of  Montauban  ;  but  they 
had  broken  away  from  their  class,  and  felt  that  they  depended 
upon  the  populace  to  support  them  and  give  them  power. 
It  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  in  no  instance  were  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  dubs  ignorant  and  uneducated  workmen ;  they 
were  invariably  men  of  education,  who  often  deliberately 
assumed  the  language  and  manners  of  the  lowest  class  to  gain 
influence  over  them.  Their  power  was  already  great,  as 
appears  in  the  stories  of  the  riots  at  Ntmes,  Montauban, 
PerpKgnan,  XJz^  Aix,  and  now  at  Avignon;  and  as  the  more 
moderate  bourgeois  began  to  tire  of  the  dubs  and  their 
endless  motions,  these  more  ambitious  or  more  enthusiastie 
members  of  their  own  class  assumed  the  leadership  in  them, 
which  eventually  led  to  the  real  government  of  the  towns,  when 
once  they  had  armed  their  poor  partisans  and  were  able  to  set 
them  in  motion  against  tiie  national  guarda  The  leaders 
of  the  Jacobin  Club  in  Paris  at  the  dose  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  Robespierre  and  Potion,  Danton  and  Choderlos  do 
Laclos,  felt  at  that  moment  how  greatly  their  power  depended 
on  their  close  connection  with  their  provincial  branches ;  for 
not  only  did  the  majority  of  the  bourgeois  of  Paris,  as 
represented  by  the  national  guards,  hoot  at  the  Jacobin 
Club  as  they  passed  down  the  Rue  Saint  Honor6  on  their  way 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  but  their  old 
orators,  Duport,  Bamave,  and  the  Lameths,  had  seceded  from 
the  dub  after  that  day,  and,  with  the  majority  of  the  deputies 
of  the  left,  had  founded  anew  club  in  the  neighbouring  con  vent 
of  the  Feuillants.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  new  blood  intro- 
duced by  the  deputies  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  who  camo 
from  their  coimtry  towns  and  viDages  full  of  admiration  and 
respect  for  the  mother-club  and  at  once  flocked  to  it,  the 
Jacobin  Club  at  Paris  might  have  lost  its  pre-eminence.  It 
was  the  provinces  of  France    which  at  this  time  restored 
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vigour  to  the  mother-club  at  Paris — a  vigour  which  was  to 
be  returned  in  double  strength  in  the  course  of  1792.  The 
key-note  of  the  strength  and  the  success  of  the  Jacobin  Club 
ia  to  be  found  in  its  provincial  branch  soeietiea,  and  if  the 
provincial  history  of  1789  is  marked  "by  the  outbreak  of 
chateaux-burning  i  '  "  '  ■  '■  >  n,ent  of  national  guards, 
and   of  1790   by  the   election   of   the   new 

administrative  auth  1791  ia  chiefly  noteworthy 

as  the  year  in  whicl  ib  spread  its  network  over 

France  and  attaini  dominant  strength,  which 

made  it  the  great  vc,  not  only  at  its  head- 

quarters in  Paris,  1  )  country. 

The  history  of  in  the  colonies,  or  ratba 

of  the  influence  oi  a  France  npon  the  French 

colonies,  preseuts  ontrasts    to    that   of   the 

Revolution  in  the  j,.  eserves  somewhat  careful 

attention.  The  unpractical  policy  of  the  Con.stitucnt  As- 
sembly with  regard  to  them  has  already  been  noticed,  as 
an  instance  of  the  absence  of  political  knowledge  which 
characterized  the  deputies,'  but  the  history  of  the  clffct  of 
that  policy  in  the  colonies  themselves  has  now  to  be  seen. 
The  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  were  the  most  wealthy 
which  France  possessed,  and  the  success  of  the  French  in  the 
War  of  American  Indcjiendcnce  had  borne  its  greatest  fruits 
tliere,  and  had  made  Fi-anco  the  moat  powerful  European 
nation  in  that  quarter.  The  Fronch  West  Indies  wore  in  17ti9 
ruled  on  a  dual  system  by  royal  oftieers,  wlio  commanded  the 
troops,  exercised  the  civil  government  and  maintained  order, 
and  by  intondants  who  hatl  complete  control  of  the  finances, 
with  the  natural  result  that  there  were  perpetual  disputes 
between  them.  Thure  w^ere  two  governors-gi.'neral,  one  of  the 
French  portion  of  the  island  of  San  Domingo,  and  the  other 
of  the  islands,  who  resided  in  Martiniijue  and  ruled  over  the 
other  iwlan'Is,  namely,  St.  Lucia,  Tobago,  Mariegalante,  Desirade, 
and  the  Saintcs,  with  the  exci^ption  only  of  Guatleloupe, 
which  had  its  own  independent  governor  and  intendant, 
\  Vol  i.  cliap.  ii.  pp.  27a,  274. 
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There  were,  further,  supreme  colonial  councils  In  each  island, 
which  advised  the  governor  and  formed  a  court  of  appeal. 
The  garrison  of  these   colonies   consisted   of  eight  colonial 
regiments  of  infantry,  recruited  in  Paris  by  the  lieutenant 
of  police  in  the  most  unjustifiable  manner  from  the  criminal 
classes,^  five  brigades  of  the  colonial  regiment  of  artillery,  and 
some  undisciplined  militia,  consisting  partly  of  half-castes, 
partly  of  freed  slaves,  which  force  was  supplemented  when 
necessary  by  sailors  from  the  ships  on  the  West  Indian  station. 
By  far  iJie  wealthiest  and  most  important  of  these  colonies 
was  that  of  San  Domingo,  which  comprised  two-thirds  of  that 
fertile  island,  and  contained  a  population  in  1789  of  55,252 
whites,  31,785  mulattoes  or  half-castes  and  freed  slaves,  and 
405,560  negro  slaves ;  *  and  these  slaves  were  in  every  way 
inferior  to  the  slaves  in  the  English  colonies  of  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes,  of  which  they  were  to  some  extent  the  refuse,  for 
the   Elnglish    merchants,   who   possessed   the    entire   control 
of  the  slave  trade,  only  brought  the  slaves  whom  they  could 
not  sell  elsewhere  to  San  Domingo.     The  white  colonists  were 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes — the  planters,  who   dwelt, 
when  they  were  in  the  colony  and  not  revelling  in  the  gaieties 
of  Paris,  in  feudal  state  on  their  plantations ;  and  the  wealthy 
merchants,  who  exported  sugar  and  rum  to  their  correspondents 
at  Nantes  and  Bordeaux,  and  imported  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  who  dwelt  in  the  two  cities  of  Port-au-Prince  and  Cap 
Fran9ais.     These  two  parties  naturally  opposed  each  other  for 
commercial  reasons,  because,  while  the  planters  wished  for  free 
trade,  so  as  to  get  the  best  price  for  their  produce  and  to  get 
their  European  necessaries  as  cheaply  as  possible,  the  mer- 
chants, from   their   close   connection  with  the  merchants  of 
Nantes  and  Bordeaux,  were  in  favour  of  stringent  protection. 
The  opposition  between  these   parties  had  appeared  in  the 
elected  colonial  assembly,  granted  to  the  colony  in  1787,  when 
the  provincial  assemblies  were  instituted,  in  which  also  the 

^  See  Sillery's  speech,  quoted  in  voL  i.  chap.  xiii.  p.  379. 
*  Histoire  marUime  de  la  Franee,  by  L^on  Gu^riiii  edition  of  l&B^ 
vol  y.  p.  523. 
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action  of  the  Comte  de  la  Luzerne,  who  in  that  year  returned  to 

Fiance  to  take  up  the  ministry  of  the  marine,  in  abolishing  tb« 

supreme  council  of  Cap  Fran^'ais  and  centralizing  all  govern-       , 

nient  at   Port-au-Prince,  was    violently  attacked.     In    1789       ' 

the   governor-general  of  San  Domingo  waa   the  Marquis  de      t 

Chilleau,  and  the  intfin.lant  wa«  R*rW 

-Marboi^.  one  of  the  wisesfc 

colonial   adniinistral 

r   possessed,  who    was  in 

favour  of  modified 

le  aha{>e  of  a  recipiocity 

treaty  with  Americti 

officials,  as  was  invariably 

the  case,  were  decia 

has  been  mentioned  that 

in  July,  17S9,  shon 

onal  Assembly  had  been 

recognized  by  the  j 

de  Gouy  d'Arcy  and  five 

other  Seigneurs  d« 

who  had  been  elected  by 

a  group  of  colonistb 

to  be  in  Paris  and  in  the 

habit  of  meeting  3 

asaiac,  bad  been  admitted 

to    tlie    Assembly 

San  Domingo ;    and   the 

ik'ssicurs  de  la  Martinique  had  similarly  chosen  Morciu  de 
Saint  Mery,  Arthur  Dillon,  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Tobago, 
with  Galljert  and  Curt  of  Guadeloupe,  as  their  di;putie3.  The 
events  of  the  Revolution  in  Paris  were  fallowed  with  the 
keenest  interest  in  San  Domingo,  especially  by  the  merchants, 
who  sympathized  with  their  brother  bourgeois  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  the  tricolour  was  publicly  worn  both  at  Cap 
Fran(;ais  and  at  Port-au-Prince  in  the  October  of  1789.  The 
planters  were  not  so  enthusiastic;  most  of  them  were  noble, 
and  therefore  did  nut  admire  the  suceess  of  the  National  As- 
eeinbly,  and  as  sfavo-owuers  they  especially  feared  the  action 
of  the  SociC'te  des  Amis  des  Noirs,  which  openly  declared  its 
purjiose  of  securing  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  but  some  of  them 
soon  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a  constituent  as.-ienibly  in 
the  colony  which  should  secure  colonial  iudepeni.ii.'ncc,  and 
might  then  pass  some  fri^e-trade  mcasuiea.  Lut  both  parties 
were  equally  detciuiined  to  allow  no  conctssiiiiia  to  the 
nmlattoos  or  the  slaves;  a  mulatto  wns  proiujitly  liaiiged  at 
I'ort-au -Prince  for  asking  for  the  rights  of  man  from  the 
colonial  committee  establishei!  there,  and  Ferraud  de  Baudieres, 
a  planter  and  senechal  of  Petit  Ciuave,  was  assassinated  fur 
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drawing  up  a  petition  from  the  mulattoes  demanding  those 
rights.^    In  the  midst  of  this  ferment  the  Governor-General, 
De  Chilleau,  went  home  to  France,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Comte  de  Peynier,  a  commodore  in  the  royal  navy;  and  on 
October  27,  Barb6-Marbois,  who  was  the  special  object  of  the 
planters'  detestation,  was  sent  home  to  save  his  life.     Mean- 
while an   individual,  named   La  Chevalerie,   had  started   a 
provincial    assembly    for  the    province    of   the    north,   and 
a  municipality  at  Cap  Fran9ais,  and  had  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  frighten  Lieutenant-General  de  Vincent,  who  commanded 
in  the  province,  and  the  Baron  de  Courbefort,  colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  Cap,  into  surrendering  all  power  to  him;*  but 
the   energy   of  these   officers  and   the   disinclination  of  the 
merchants  of  the  city  to  be  his  tools  soon  caused  him  to  leave 
the  city.     He  then  pursued  his  intrigues  in  the  province  of 
the  west,  which  contained  no  important  city,  and  was  there- 
fore entirely  a  planters*   province,  and   in  conjunction  with 
Larchev^que-Thibault,  the  Marquis  de  Borel,  and  others,  sum- 
moned what  they  were  pleased  to   call  a  general  assembly 
of  the  colony,  which  met  at  Leogane,  near  Saint-Marc,  and 
declared  that  San  Domingo  was  a  crown  colony,  that  the 
decrees  of  the  National  Assembly  had  no  authority  in  it,  and 
that  it  would  draw  up  a  constitution  which  would  only  need 
the  king^s  sanction  to  be  effective.     The  provincial  assembly 
at  Cap  regarded  this  rightly  as  a  serious  move  on  the  planters' 
part,  and  warmly  welcomed  Peynier,  the  new  governor,  who 
marched,  with  the  colonial  regiment  of  Cap  Fran^ais  and  the 
National  Guard  of  that  city,  against  Leogane.     The  general 
assembly  there  soon  found  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist 
Peynier,  and  the  leaders,  therefore,  embarked  on  board  the 
mutinous  ship,  the  Leopard,  which  had  declared  in  their  favour, 
and  sailed  for  France  on  August  8,  1790.     Meanwhile  dis- 
turbances had   broken  out  at  Port-au-Prince,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  violent  measures  of  the  Chevalier  de  Mauduit  du  Plessis, 

*  Qu^rin'a  IJistoire  maritime  de  la  France,  voL  v.  p.  249. 
^  See  the  description  of  the  Schie  du  Masques  in  Gu^rin,  voL  v. 
p.  252. 
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colonel  of  the  colonial  regiment  of  Port-aa-Prince,  who  waa 
nn  ardent  RoyaliBt,  and  who,  un  Au<rust  29,  disaimed  tlie 
national  guards  of  that  city,  arrested  the  whole  colonial 
committee  formed  there,  and  formed  a  corps  of  plantei-s  and 
otlier  Royalist  volunteers,  who  were  called  the  pompcms 
bUiTica,  frobi  the  \-'--'-  '■-'^-  — '  '  fa  thoy  wore  in  their  hats 
in  lieu  of  cockad  of  the  Leopard  at  Brest, 

with   the   deputie  ily   of   Leogane   on   board, 

again  raised  the  c  (omingo  in  the  Constituent 

Assembly,   and    a  insurrection   in   the    fleet ; 

but  the  Awsembl  of  its  colonial  committee, 

which  it  had  elect  ,  condemned  these  deputies, 

pa-ssed  votes  of  t  ,  Vincent,  and  Maudiiit  du 

Plesaia,  and  direc  ;iments  should  be  sent  to 

reinforce  the  aut  olony.     Long  before  these 

troops,  whoso  dep  ed  by   the  mutiny  in    the 

Brust  Beet,  could  start,  a  now  daiigur  hail  arisen  in  the  colony. 
The  muJattoes,  who  funned  an  important  class,  ami  who  were 
pniml  of  the  Euru]iean  blood  in  their  veinn,  insisted  on 
petitioning  that  they  should  be  allow-eil  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  the  wliite  citizens;  and  when  their  petiti'm  was 
conteiiijjtiionsjy  rejeeted  by  the  provincial  assemhly  iif  Cap 
Fnini;ais  and  by  the  whole  white  jiopuhition.they  bniNt  into  cip,>n 
insmrection,  under  the  command  of  Vincent  Oge,  a  younir 
mulatto  who  liad  been  educated  in  Kan)|ie,  and  held  the  mnk 
of  liuu tenant-colonel  in  Germany.  Oge's  two  hundred  men 
wore  easily  defeated  by  Vincent  and  the  Baron  de  Courbofort, 
and  the  ilefeated  mulattoes  escaped  into  the  Spanish  portion 
of  San  Domingo.  Even  tliere  the  leaders  were  not  safo 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  colonists;  Vincent  Oge  and  his 
brother  were  surrendered,  and  broken  on  the  wheel  on 
March  9,  1701.  All  the.se  troubles  were  too  much  fur  the 
Comte  de  Peynier,  who  resigned  his  governor-generalship  in 
November,  1790,  and  was  succeeded  by  M,  de  Blancheiande, 
a  former  lieutenant-governor  of  the  island  of  Tobago.  The 
danger  of  the  mulatto  rising  waa  hardly  past,  when  the 
mei'chauts  of  the  cities  saw  new  peril  in  the  discontent  of  the 
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class  known  as  the  "  mean  whites."     This  class  comprised 
the  adventurers  of  every  description  who  had  left  France  for 
the  colonies,  and  was  largely  recruited  from  the  deserters  and 
time-expired  soldiers  of  the  colonial  regiments.     The  mean 
whites  of  Port-au-Prince  were  for  a  time  kept  in  subjection 
by  the  firm  conduct  of  the  Chevalier  de  Mauduit  du  Plessis  and 
his  royal  volunteers ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  regiments  of 
Normandie  and  Artois,  which   at  last   landed  on   March    2, 
shouting    "  Vive    la   liberty  1 "    the    soldiers    of   the    colonial 
regiment  of  Port-au-Prince  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to 
mutiny,  and  on  March  4  Mauduit  du  Plessis  was  murdered 
by  his  own  grenadiers.     After  this  murder  the  merchants  of 
Port-au-Prince  began  in  terror  to  return  to  France,  and  the 
once  prosperous  city  became  the  prey  of  the  mean  whitea^ 
This  news  from  San  Domingo  brought  on  a  long  and  animated 
debate   in  the  Constituent  Assembly.     Mirabeau  was  dead, 
and  there    was   no   one   left  to   combat   the    fanaticism   of 
humanity  which  possessed  the  majority  of  the  deputies,  and 
on  May  16,  1791,  the  Assembly  decreed,  on  the   motion  of 
Gr6goire,  that  every  man,  whether  black  or  white,  who  lived 
on  French  soil  was  a  free  citizen  and  had  all  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and    that    slavery   was    abolished.     The   frantic 
protests  of  merchants,  planters,  and  every  one  who  had  ever 
been  connected  with  the  colonies  had  at  last,  but  too  late, 
some  influence  with  the  more   thoughtful  deputies,  and   on 
September  23,  just    before    the   Constituent  Assembly   was 
dissolved,  an  attempt  was  made  to  evade  the  effect  of  the 
decree  of  May  16.     On  that  day,  on  the  motion  of  Bamave, 
the  Assembly  decreed  that  while  the  mother-country  reserved 
the  right  to  order  all  external  relations,  each  colony  should  be 
allowed  to  regulate  its  own  interior  affairs.     There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  slavery  would  then  have  been  re-established. 

1  For  these  events,  see  JTistoire  de  la  RSvdviion  d  Saint  Damingue,  by 
A.  M.  Delmas,  2  vols,  Paris,  1814  ;  An  Hiatorical  Survey  of  the  French 
Cdcmy  in  the  Ida7\d  of  San  Domingo^  by  Bryan  Edwards,  M.P.,  London, 
17d7  ;  and  Lettre  d  M.  B,  Edwards  ef»  r^utaUon  ds  mm  ouvrage,  par 
VrnkoiM  de  ChwtmiXty^  London^  1797* 
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But  BamaTe's  motion  CBme  too  late.  The  tnnl&ttoes,  who 
could  not  forget  the  execution  of  OgA,  had  told  the  negroes 
tliat  they  were  all  free ;  and  the  news  arrived  at  Havre,  on 
October  17,  that  the  Blavea  in  the  province  of  the  north,  to 
the  number  of  fifty-five  thoaaand,  had  burst  into  insurrection. 

aii'l  were  baniing  \>  -  -'--'-■-' iJ  murdering  the  planters. 

It  was  further  repo  i  Affleck,  of  H.M.S.  Tr^itm, 

hafl   saved   many  both    French  and   English 

C'loniate   detnandi  j   should  at  once  be   sent 

to  the  govemrir,  01  .n  of  murder  and  rebellion 

would  spread  thn  .  India  Islands.     When  it 

l>ocame  a  qut.stion  !>etween  whites  and  blacks, 

the  mulattoes,  en  been  treated,  did  all  tliey 

eouid  to  help  the  feud  the  cities  against  the 

slavea     By  the  i  17i)l,  the  once  flourishing 

plantationa  of  Sai  ashes ;  but  the  towns  belt! 

out,  and  on  Sf-iitftiibiT  II  a  regular  treaty  of  peace  was  made 
betwwn  the  iiistugt'nt  negroes  and  the  mean  whites  and 
iiiulattoeH,  who  now  ruled  in  Port-au-Prince,  for  the  merchants 
and  planters  wore  all  munlered  or  out  of  the  colony.  The  only 
rcdeeuiLiig  fiiatures  in  the  outbreak  of  this  fatal  slave  war  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  gallant  manner  in  which  the  mulattoes  held 
by  their  half-lirotliurs  the  whites,  antl  in  the  intrepid  attempts 
of  the  Hailcu-s  of  all  nations,  Knj;lish,  French,  Spanish,  and 
American,  to  save  some  of  the  victims  of  the  ill-considered 
an<l  ridiculous  policy  by  means  of  which  the  Constituent 
A  ski:  m  Illy  haii  bnm^'ht  disaster  and  ruin  upon  the  most 
llourisiiiiig  French  colony. 

Next  in  importance,  if  not  in  size,  to  the  colony  of  San 
Domingo  was  the  Fii'nch  island  of  Martinique,  in  wliich  the 
governor-general  of  all  the  smaller  islands,  except  GumleiouiH!, 
resided.  In  contained,  in  17iS9,  a  population  of  between  10,(100 
and  1 1,000  whites,  between  4000  and  ."(OOO  mulattoes  and  freed 
slaves,  anil  about  7It,000  slaves;'  and  there,  too,  as  in  San 
DoniiTigo,  the  go vcrnoi -general,  the  Comte  de  Viomenil,  and 
the  intendaut,  FouUon  d'Kcoticr,  son  of  the  FouUon  murdered 
1  Uutiriii's  Waioirt  miiritime  de  la  Fruttee,  vol.  v.  p.  533. 
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at  Paris  on  July  16,  were  at  issue.  On  the  news  of  the  taking 
of  the  Bastille,  there  was  an  outburst  of  joy  among  the  white 
inhabitants  of  Saint-Pierre,  the  capital,  who  at  once  adopted 
the  tricolour;  but  Viom^nil  disgusted  them  all  by  publicly 
embracing  a  negro,  as  a  proof  of  his  belief  in  equality  and 
fraternity.  The  order  of  events  in  San  Domingo  was  then 
exactly  followed  in  Martinique.  A  colonial  assembly,  which 
claimed  to  be  a  constituent  assembly,  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  planters,  met  in  the  town  of  Fort  Royal,  and,  after 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  governor-general,  reported 
him  to  the  king.  Meanwhile  the  merchants  of  Saint-Pierre 
had  formed  an  assembly  and  established  a  National  Guard, 
and  as  they  also  attacked  the  governor-general,  Viom^nil  was 
recalled  and  replaced  by  Lieutenant-General  the  Vicomte  de 
Damas.  When  the  new  governor-general  reached  Martinique 
he  found  civil  war  raging  between  the  cities  of  Fort  Royal 
and  Saint-Pierre,  and  that  the  latter  had  sent  for  help  to 
the  neighbouring  colonies  of  Guadeloupe,  Saint-Lucia,  and 
Tobago.  In  command  of  the  volunteers  from  Guadeloupe, 
arrived  Coquille  Dugommier,  a  veteran  oflBcer  of  the  American 
war,^  who  speedily  patched  up  a  peace,  and  all  remained  quiet 
until  Saint-Pierre  declared  itself  a  free  port,  when  Damas, 
with  a  force  of  soldiers,  volunteers,  and  mulattoes,  marched 
against  it.  Again  help  came  from  the  neighbouring  islands, 
but  when  Captain  de  Clugny,  governor  of  Guadeloupe,  re- 
tired after  making  a  fresh  peace,  Damas  seized  the  city  and 
made  the  leaders  prisoners.  In  June,  1790,  the  mulattoes 
of  Saint-Pierre  began  a  riot  in  the  streets  for  the  rights 
of  man,  but  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  Og6  in  San  Domingo, 
and  were  very  roughly  handled  by  the  soldiers,  the  national 
guards,  and  the  sailors  of  the  French  fleet,  who  killed 
fourteen  of  them.  There  was  then  comparative  peace  till 
September  1,  1790,  when  the  soldiers  of  the  colonial  regi- 
ment of  Martinique,  who  garrisoned  Fort  Royal  and   Fort 

^  BocumefixU  relati/s  d  la  Revolution fran^aise,  extraits  des  ceuvres  inSdita 
de  A.  R.  C,  de  SaiiU-Albin^  publUs  pair  ton  fiU  ainS^  if.  de  SaiiU-Albmf 
p  229-231.     ram;  1873. 
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Bourbon,  ivhicli  commanded  tho  town  of  Fort  Royal,  mntinied 
and  expellfil  the  governor-general,  the  colonial  SiiseinUy,  and 
their  ofiicLis  from  the  town.  The  Vicomte  de  Bamas  then 
established  himself  on  an  impregnable  height,  called  the  Gros 
Mome,  Vi-here  he  collected  round  liiia  all  the  troops  he  could 
muster,  and  tliurc     ' '  '     '  the  planters,  who  came  to 

him  as  volunteer  ir  25   Dugommier  marched 

out    to   attack   t  but  was  utterly  defeated; 

and  in  February  rho  had  received  reinforce- 

ments,  laid   siege  i.      The   siege  lasted   three 

months,  during  i  '  gave  proof  of  the  poweis 

of  organization  a  ability  which  he  was  to  dis- 

play in  the  great  '  the  French  Republia    The 

siege  was  only  le  civil  war  ended   by  the 

arrival,  in  June,  lissionere  from  the  National 

Assembly,  who  r^^.. Damaa  should  be  rfoalled 

and  a  general  amnesty  issued.  Dugoiumior  himself  had  with 
dirticulty  escaped  from  the  island,  but  had  the  satisfaction  to 
learn  in  France,  a  few  months  later,  that  Martinique  bad 
elected  him  a  deputy  to  the  Legislative  As.senibly.  Martinicpie, 
like  San  Dimiingo,  felt  the  evil  efl'ect  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
by  the  decree  of  May  l-i,  17i)l ;  for  on  Octnlwr  17  a  slave 
insurrection  broke  out,  which,  if  not  so  terribly  destructive  as 
that  of  San  Domingo,  ruined  much  property  and  cost  many 
lives. 

The  important  colony  of  Guadeloupe,  of  \vhich  Captain  de 
C'lu^my  was  go\ei-nor  with  its  population  of  13,0(10  to  li.OOO 
whites  3000  mulattots,  and  85  000  sla\cs,  was  saved  from  the 
exccs.'.t.s  of  Martinique  and  San  Domin:;o  by  the  prudent  con- 
duct of  the  g  )\  emoi  and  by  the  depai  ture  of  the  more  warlike 
planters  to  join  the  camp  of  Danias  at  the  Gros  Mornc,  and  of 
UiL  moiL  n  at  like  bouipjuns  to  join  Dugommier  at  Saint-Pierre. 
Thi,  ahscnce  of  the  Lolonists  howt\Lr  caused  a  negro  revolt, 
whicli  was  spcedilj  suppressed  and  all  was  ([iiiet  until  the 
hiuiguus  nieichants  of  Basse  Ture,  the  capital  of  Guadeloupe, 
l)egan  to  suspect  De  Clugii>  of  an  alluinco  with  Damas  They 
then  drove  lum  out,  and  he  estahhbhed  himself  at  Poiut-a- 
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Pitre,  as  Damas  had  done  at  the  Gros  Mome ;  but  he  did  not 
attempt  to  attack  Basse  Terre,  and  remained  quiet  until  the 
outbreak  of  a  slave  war,  after  the  decree  of  May  15,  caused  all  the 
whites  and  mulattoes  to  forget  their  differences  and  combine  for 
defence.     The  island  of  Saint-Lucia,  however,  with  its  2300 
whites,  1000  mulattoes,  and  17,000  slaves,  remained,  owing  to 
the  prudent  rule  of  Captain  Laroque-Montels,  free  from  dis- 
turbances, though  it  too  sent  volunteers  to  Martinic^ue  to  the 
help  of  both  Damas  and   Dugommier.     The  little  island  of 
Tobago,  with  its  400  whites,  200  mulattoes,  and  13,000  slaves, 
was  not  so  fortunate.     This  conquest  of  Bouill^'s,  which  had 
been  ceded  by  England  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  was 
garrisoned  by  five  companies  of  the  colonial  regiment  of  Guade- 
loupe, and,  on  the  election  of  Arthur  Dillon  to  the  National 
Assembly,  M.  Jobal  had  been  appointed  lieutenant-governor. 
There,  too,  a  colonial  committee  formed  itself  and  tried  to 
induce  the  soldiers  to  mutiny,  but  in  vain ;   and   the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, catching  the  three  leaders  as  they  were  trying 
to  escape  to  Martinique,  deported    one   of  them,  a   lawyer, 
named   Bosque,  to   Trinidad.      At   this   strong   measure   the 
soldiers  really  did  mutiny,  but  were  feasted  by  Jobal,  and  for 
a  time  returned  to  their  duty.     Meanwhile  the  merchants  of 
the  town  ot   Port  Louis  had  formed  a  National  Guard,  and 
a  body  of  these  volunteers  sailed,  under  the  command  of  M. 
Saint-Leger,  to  aid  Dugommier  at  Martinique.     Jobal*s  foolish 
manner  of  treating  the   soldiers  had   only  increased    their 
audacity,  and  they  at  last  demanded  the  life  of  one  of  their 
officers.  Captain  Blosse.     He  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the 
mutinous  soldiers  continued  to  terrify  the  island,  until  eventually 
they  set  fire  to  and  nearly  totally  destroyed  the  flourishing 
town  of  Poi't  Louis.     Then  at  last  Jobal  induced  the  soldiers, 
who  were  mere  brigands  rather  than  the  defenders  of  the  colony, 
to   go   on  board   ship  with  Saint-Leger  as  a   hostage,   and 
return  to  France.      On  their  arrival  the  Assembly  ordered 
them  to  be  imprisoned,  but,  afl.er  long  inquiry,  released  them, 
awarded  an  indemnity  of  six  thousand  livres  to  Captain  Blosse, 
and  recommended  that  Jobal  should  be  recalled  for  his  treat- 
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ment  of  Bosqne.  Very  Btmilar  was  the  course  of  evwite 
Cayenne,  the  capital  of  French  Quiana.'  There,  in  accorda 
with  the  Assembly's  decree  of  March,  a  colonial  assemblj  '. 
been  elected  on  August  26, 1790 ;  bat  when  it  showed  too  str 
a  tendency  to  thwart  and  criticize  him,  M.  Bourgoo, 
governor,  promptly  arrested  the  seven  leaders  and  sent  tl 
home  to  France.  In  French  Ouiana,  it  may  be  added,  tl 
was  only  one  unimportant  insorrection  of  the  slaves.*  ' 
slaves  were  few,  owing  to  the  policy  of  the  intend 
Lcicallier,  and  so  were  the  planters  and  the  merchants;  1 
as  the  native  tribes  had  been  consistently  conciliated  and 
subdued,  they  exhibited  no  tendency  to  rise  in  insurrect 
So  peaceful,  indeed,  did  the  state  of  the  colony  remain,  t 
when  the  directory  wished  to  get  rid  of  its  adversai 
and  yet  not  to  guillotine  them,  it  could  find  do  colon; 
suitable  as  French  Guiana.  This  account  of  the  effects  of 
progress  of  the  Revolution  in  France  upon  the  colonies  shi 
at  once  how  far-spreading  was  the  enthusiasm  which  welcoi 
the  first  movements  in  Paris,  and  the  utter  incompetenci 
the  Constituent  Assembly  to  deal  with  colonial  matters, 
every  colony  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  Ba.stille 
received  with  delight,  but  the  attempts  of  the  inhabitant 
the  cities  to  imitate  the  behaviour  of  the  French  provin 
towns,  and  to  institute  assemblies  and  national  guards, 
everywhere  to  disturbance.  The  planters,  who  were 
natural  opponents  of  the  merchants,  opposed  them  by  fore 
arms,  and  though  in  San  Domingo  one  governor-general  I 
tlie  side  of  the  citizens,  those  of  llartinique  and  Quadek 
supported  the  planters,  and  open  civil  war  among  the  colot 
was  the  result.  It  was,  however,  in  the  decree  of  May 
1791,  thatthu  Constituent  Assembly  committed  its  groatesi 
of  folly,  by  declaring  all  slaves  free  citizens  of  France,  ^ 
the  natural  result  that  the  slaves  rose  in  insurrection  to  ob 


'  Notice  hitlvn-iiie  rur  la  Gut/aiK  /ciiiifuwe,  by  H.  Tomanx-Comj 
p.  113.    Poru  1  ltM& 
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their  freedom,  and  that  France  lost  her  largest  and  most 
prosperous  colony  for  ever. 

Passing  over  the  French  settlements  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  Senegal,  Senegambia,  and  (Joree,  which  had  been  restored 
to  France  in  1783,  and  which  were  maintained  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  exporting  negro  slaves,  and  therefore  ruined  by  the 
decree  of  May  15,  it  is  next  necessary  to  mention  the  effect  of 
the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  in  the  French  settlements 
in  India  and  in  the  colonies  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  which  the 
most  valuable  were  the  Isle  de  France,  now  known  by  its 
Dutch  name  of  the  Mauritius,  and  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  now 
known  as  Reunion.  There  existed  .two  opposite  schools  of 
colonial  politicians  in  the  Indian  Seas,  the  main  aim  of  one 
of  which  was  to  conquer  the  English  East  India  Company 
in  India  and  develop  the  wealth  of  the  peninsula ;  while  the 
other,  which  regarded  the  Isle  de  France  as  the  real  centre  of 
French  interests  in  the  Eastern  seas,  already  cast  longing 
glances  at  the  great  island  of  Madagascar.  The  overthrow  of 
the  plans  of  Dupleix,  and  the  successive  defeats  of  Lally  and 
Bussy,  had  discredited  the  former  school,  and  in  1786  Lieu- 
tenant-General  the  Comte  de  Conway,  a  nobleman  of  Irish 
descent,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Charpentior  de  Cossigny  as 
governor-general  of  the  dominions  of  the  new  French  East 
India  Company.  He  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  party 
which  coveted  Madagascar,  and  at  once  recommended  the 
absolute  withdrawal  of  all  troops  from  India  to  the  Mauritius, 
and  that  the  seat  of  government  for  all  the  French  possessions 
to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  should  be  placed  there. 
His  views  were  adopted,  and  in  September,  1789,  he  was  him- 
self appointed  governor-general  of  the  Isles  de  France  et  de 
Bourbon.  He  was  naturally  popular  in  the  beautiful  island,  of 
which  the  scenery  has  been  immortalized  by  Bernardin  de 
Saint-Pierre  in  his  "Paul  and  Virginia;"  and  as  absolute 
free  trade  existed,  no  differences  between  the  merchants  and 
the  planters  appeared  when  he  summoned  a  colonial  assembly 
to  meet  on  April  27,  1790.  But  intriguing  politicians  soon 
made  their  presence  felt,  who  harassed   the  governor  into 
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resigning  his  office  to  Charpentier  do  Cossigny,  who  was  now 
li(?utenftnt-govemor  of  the  Httle  i^and  of  Bourbon.  A  far 
greater  danger  than  the  worda  of  a  few  intiiguera  existed  Id 
the  mutinous  behaviour  of  the  aoldiera  of  the  regiments  of  Isle 
<le  France  and  of  Pondicherry,  who  bitterly  hated  the  com- 
Tiinrlore  of  the  fleet  on  the  station,  the  Comte  de  Macnaitiara, 
jiml  who  eventiiall 


Port  Louis.  ThL 
eventually  took  co 
mutineers  to  the  isl 
measure  was  to  re 
ministration  of  Si 
general  in  1792, 
Maiuitius,  while 
wars.*  Similar  g 
who   succeeded   1 


1  on  November  4,  1790,  at 
roused  the  colonists,  who 
id  deport  the  leaders  of  tfie 
The  result  of  this  vipirous 
et,  and  under  the  able  ad- 
10  came  out  aa  govomor- 
ty  was  maintained  in  the 
jntcd  by  civil  and  foreign 
itained  by  Colonel  Th^non, 
fovemor  of  the   island   of 


Bourbon,  or  lt(^union,  where  a  colonial  assembly  met  as  early 
o-s  Miicch  2-1,  1700,  ami  where  tJie  suldiiTS  and  other  railicnls 
were  kept  in  order  by  a  powerful  club,  the  "  Socicte  des  Amis 
de  rOrilre,"  and  the  only  trouble  he  experienced  was  with  his 
unruly  ^'anison  of  three  hundred  men  belonging  to  the  colonial 
regiment  of  Pondiclirrry.' 

The  French  settlements  in  Tndia  itself  comprised  the  five 
towns  of  PondiclieiTy,  Chandernagore,  Mahi^,  Karikal,  and 
Yanaon,  ami  certain  "  comptoii-s  "  or  factories  in  other  cities.  Of 
the  towns,  Pondicherry  was  by  far  the  most  import-ant,  and  in 
17S13  the  French  inhabitants  were  disaffected  towards  the 
governniont,  both  for  deciding  to  withdraw  the  troops  to  the 
Mnuiitius,  an<l  for  establinhing  a  new  Ka^ft  India  C(iiii]iany 
in  17.S.'i,  which  had  secured  a  m'inn])oly  of  the  trade  with 
France,  anil  ruined  the  independent  mcrebants.  The  m'ws 
of  the  revolution  of  Paris,  as  it  was  culled,  arrived  by  tlie 
same    ship  which  came   to    take  away  the    last    detachment 

■  Rfe  ^MUriffM  de  Vtle  M,i„rke  mm  d'line  nolicp,  hUtori'/iie,  hj  the 
Baron  d'Utiiiiiivill,..     3  vola.     P.iria  :  IKW. 

=  IIInfohY  lie  Vile  B^vrhim  dtpuu  IIHS,  jusi[u'au  20  D<^:enbre,  1848,  by 
Georgus  AKtima.    Paria  ;  1802. 
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of  European  troops,  and  the  inhabitants  at  once  rushed  to 
arms  and  declared  that  they  too  would  have  a  revolution,  and 
would  not  allow  the  troops  to  start  They  then  formed  a 
colonial  assembly,  which  became  so  noisy  that,  in  August, 
1790,  the  Chevalier  de  Fresne,  governor  of  Pondicherry,  de- 
ported the  three  chief  ringleaders.  This  was  the  source  of 
infinite  future  trouble,  and  led  to  the  final  division  of  parties 
in  the  settlement,  which  made  it  easy  for  the  English  to  take 
possession  of  the  former  capital  of  Dupleix,  in  April,  1793.^  At 
Chandemagore  things  went  even  worse.  The  colonial  assembly 
of  that  little  settlement  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  either  the  colonial  assemblies  or  the  governors  of  Pondi- 
cherry or  the  Mauritius,  and  speedily  imprisoned  its  own 
governor.  Colonel  de  Montigny,  who  was,  however,  released  and 
kindly  received  by  the  English  governor-general,  the  Marquis 
Comwallis,  at  Calcutta.* 

The  policy  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had,  therefore, 
been  as  disastrous  in  the  French  colonies  as  it  was  possible 
to  be,  owing  to  its  humanitarian  and  unpractical  projects. 
Not  only  the  mulatto  rising  under  Og6  in  San  Domingo,  but 
the  disastrous  slave  war  which  followed,  can  be  distinctly 
attributed  to  the  decrees  of  March,  1790,  and  May,  1791 ;  and 
the  decree  of  March,  1790,  constituting  colonial  assemblies, 
had  everjnvhere  embarrassed  the  executive  authority  in  the 
coloniea  Just  as  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  failed  to 
understand  that  special  laws  must  exist  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  army  or  a  navy,  so  it  did  not  see  the  need  of  special 
regulations  for  different  colonies,  but  wished  to  extend  the 
doubtful  privileges  of  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  to 
every  land  where  the  French  flag  waved.  Still  more  fatal  was 
their  decree  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  was  not  the  act 
itself,  but  the  unpractical  manner  of  doing  it,  which  did  the 

^  See  a  series  of  articles  by  H.  Castonnet-Desfosses,  called  La  Bhoohk- 
iwi^  et  Its  Clxihs  dans  Vlnde  fran^ise,  in  the  Remte  de  la  Edvolution  for 
March,  April,  May,  and  August,  1883. 

*  Comwallis's  despatch  of  November  17,  1790,  in  the  ComwaUis  Carre- 
spofidenccy  edited  by  Boss,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54,  55.    London :  1859. 
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mi-scliief;    and  with   regard   to   ho 
colonies  of  Franco,  tbe  only  wonder 
by  the  Asaeiiihly's  decrees  did  not 
mistakes  of  ita  policy,  and  that  al 
indulged  in  a  boundleas  delight  at 
to  the  forgetfulness  ^ "          ' 
beat  described  in  th 

That» 

The  Be. 

in  France,    [chap.  Xvl 

th    the  provinces  and  the 
ia  that  the  anarchy  caused 
;  open  men's  eyes  to  the 
1   Frenchmen  should  have 
tlieir  new-bom  freedom, 
rapine,  with  an  intensity 
worth — 
ther  lime, 
long  years  ago, 
IB  then  sublime  !"> 

'  Wordswortli's  Boi                                     ! 
dedicated  to  Liberty." 

■f                 i 

iuguat  16,  1802,  ia  "SoiUMta 

Ministers. 
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TxtBtoxsTB  or  : 


■  CovBTiTDEHT  AssucBLT,  Jdkb  17,  1789, 

m  SurUMBBK  13, 1791. 

The  preudenU  trere  elected  br  the  sfatolute  majority  eTei;  fortnight, 
were  eligible  for  re-etechon. 

Elfwiec 

1.  Jean  Sj-lnun  Bailly June  17,  : 

3.  The  Sno  d'Orleans  (refused  to  t«ke  office)  .  3aly    3 

3.  Mgr.     Lefroua     de     Poinpignan,     Arohbtahop     oT 

Vienna July    S 

4  The  D  uc  de  la  Rochefoucauld-IiUncoort      .        .  Jolr  20 

6.   Isaac  Gui  Reni^  I*  Cbapelier Aug.     3 

6.  The  Comte  de  Clemioiit--TonnGrre .        ,        ,       .  Aug.  17 

7.  Mgr.  do  la  Luzenic,  Bishop  of  Iduigreft  .  .  Aug.  31 
S.  The  Comte  de  Clermont-Tonnerre  (lecond  time)  .  SepC  14 
9.  Jean  Joseph  Mounier 8ept.  28 

la  Eminanuel  Marc  Marie  Fr^teaa  de  Saint  Just         .  Oct.    12 

11.  Armaiid  Giiston  Camne Oct.    28 

13.  Jacques  GuiUanme  Ttaouret Nov.   12 

13.  Mgr.  de  Boieg^in  de  Ciic^,  Archbiabop  of  Aix  .  Not.  23 
11.  EmmBniiel    Marc  Marie   Frdteau   de  Saint  Just 

(Hocond  time) Deo.      7 

16.  Jean  Nicolaa  Desmeunlers        .....  Deo.   22 

16.  Fraii<;oiK   Xavier   Marc   Antoine   de   MocteeqnioU' 

F^zensao,  Abbot  of  Beaultnu         ....  Jan.     4,  I 

17.  Gui  Joan  Baptiste  Target Jan.    IS 

18.  Jean  Xavier  Bureaux  de  Puay Fob,     2 

19.  Mgr.  Charles  Maurice  de  TallejTand-PL'rigord,  Bishop 

of  Autun Feb.   16 

20.  FianyuiB   !Xavier   Marc   Antoine  de   Ifontasquiou- 

F^Eeneac,  Abbot  of  Beauliou  (second  time)  ,         .  Feb.   28 

21.  Jean  Paul  Kabaut  do  Saint-!Etienne         .        .         .  Mar.  13 

22.  Tlie  Baron  de  Uenou Mnr.  28 

23.  Tho  MarquiB  de  Bonnay April  12 

24    Tlie  Comte  de  Virieu April  27 

25.  Jmu(  Louie  OouUes,  cui^  ot  Atgilli«n      .       .       •  April  29 
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Elected 

26.  Jacques  Guillaume  Thouret  (second  time)         •        •  May  10,  1790 

27.  Bon- Albert  Briois,  Chevalier  de  Beaumeta       •        •  May  27  yy 

28.  Emmanuel  Joseph  Si^y^    ....••  June    8  ,, 

29.  Michel  Ijepelletier  de  Saint-Fargeau      •        •        •  June  21  ,, 

30.  The  Marquis  de  Bonnay  (second  time)    •        •        •  July    6  „ 

31.  Jean  Baptiste  Treilhard July  17  9, 

32.  Antoine  Balthazar  Joseph  d'Andr6    .        •        •        •  Aug.     1  „ 

33.  Pierre  Samuel  Dupont  de  Nemours          •        •        •  Aug.  16  ,, 

34.  The  Baron  de  Jess^ •        .  Aug.  30  „ 

35.  Jean  Xavier  Bureaux  de  Fusy  (second  time)   •        •  Sept.  12  ,, 

36.  Jean  Louis  Claude  Emmery       .        .        •        •        •  Sept.  26  ,, 

37.  Philippe  Antoine  Merlin  de  Douai   .        •  ■     •        •  Oct.     9  ,, 

38.  Antoine  Pierre  Joseph  Marie  Bamave      •        •        .  Oct.    25  ,, 

39.  Charles  Antoine  Chaseet    ......  Nov.    9  ,, 

40.  The  Chevalier  Alexandre  Victor  de  Iiameth  •        •  Nov.  20  ,, 

41.  Jerome  Potion  de  Villeneuve           .        .        •        •  Dec.     4  ,, 

42.  The  Marquis  de  Bonnay  (third  time)               •        •  Dec.  20  ,, 

43.  Antoine  Balthazar  Joseph  d'Andr^  (second  time)      •  Dec.  22  „ 

44.  Jean  Louis  Claude  Emmery  (second  time)         .        •  Jan.     4,  1791 

45.  Henri  Gr^oire,  cur^  of  Embermesnil       •        •        •  Jan.   18  ,, 

46.  The  Ck>mte  de  Mirabeau Jan.   31  ,, 

47.  Adr  en  Duport  de  Pr6laville Feb.  14  ,, 

48.  The  Vioomte  de  Noailles Feb.  26  ,, 

49.  The  Marquis  de  Montesquiou-F^aeoisao         •        •  Mar.  14  ,, 
60.  Francis  Denis  Tronohet    ...•••  Mar.  30  ,, 

51.  Charges  Chabroud      •        •  ' April  9  „ 

52.  Jean  Bewbell ApHl  25  ,, 

53.  Antoine  Balthazar  Joseph  d'Andr6  (third  time)         •  May    9  ,, 

54.  Jean  Xavier  Bureaux  de  Busy  (third  time)      •        .  May  25  ,, 

55.  Jean  Dauohy June    6  ,, 

56.  The  Vioomte  Alexandre  de  Beauhamais       .        .  June  18  ,, 

57.  The  Ck>mte  Charles  Male  Fran9oi8  de  Ijametli     .  July    3  ,, 

58.  Joseph  Befermon  des  Cbapelli^res                 .        .  July  19  ^ 

59.  The  Vioomte  Alexandre  de  Beauhamais  (second 

time) July  31  ,, 

60.  The  Prince  de  Broglie Aug.  14  ,, 

6L  Theodore  Vernier Aug.  29  „ 

62.  Jacques  Guillaume  Thouret  (third  time)  •       •       •  Sept.  12  ,, 


Sterling  Biographies. 

Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  RuMfa.    A  study  of  His- 
torical Biography.    By  Eugkne  Schuyler,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.    2  vols., 
8vo.     With  more  than  200  Superb  illustrations.     $10  00. 
**A  work  which  reflects  upon  the  author  very  great  credit  as  a  painstaking  and  con- 
scientious student,  one  who  has  toiled  for  the  benefit  of  Engluh  readers  iu^  oark  places 
to  them  inaccessible,  and  has  supplied  information  which  they  may  fairly  consider 
truu worthy,  even  if  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  prejudiced  against  some  of  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  derived.** — London  Atktntntm, 

Life  of  Lord  Lairrenee.     By  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  M.A., 
Late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Assistant  Master  at  Harrow  School. 
With  Maps  and  Portraits.     2  vols.,  8vo,  $5.00. 
**We  know  of  no  work  on  India  to  which  the  reader  can  refer  with  so  sreat  certainty 

for  full  and  dispassionate  information  relative  to  the  government  of  the  country,  the 

characteristics  of  its  people,  and  the  faithAil  evenu  of  the  forty  eventful  years  of 

Lord  Lawrence's  Indian  career."— //ar/#r'«  Magauint. 

Memofrfl  of  Prinee  lllettemfch.  Edited  by  Prince  Richard 
Mettemich,  w  th  portrait  and  fac-similes.  8vo.  Vols.  I  and  II 
(i 773-1815),  $5.00.  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  (1815-1829),  $5.00.  Vol.  V 
(1830-1835),  $2.50. 

Tbe  Correspondence  and  Dfarfes  of  Jotan  'Wilson 

Croker,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  from  1 809-1 830,  etc.,  etc. 
Edited  by  Louis  J.  Jennings.  With  portrait.     2  vols.,  8vo,  $5.00. 

**Since  the  Grenville  Memoirs  saw  the  light  no  documents  have  been  published  so 
rich  in  the  material  for  the  political  history  of  England  during  the  first  half  of  the 
century."— A^.  Y.  Sun. 

** Altogether  these  volumes  must  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  valuable  and 
readable  contributions  which  have  yet  been  made  towards  an  elucidation  of  the 
political  history  of  thLi  country  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  present  century.^'— 
Saturday  Rtvi§w, 

Our  €haneellor :  Sketches  for  a  Historical  Picture.  By  Morit2 
Busch.     I  voL,  crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

In  uni/oriH  tiylt, 

Bismarck  in  the  Franeo-German  'War,  1870-71.     i 

Tol.,  crown  8to.,  $2.50. 

Fifty  Tears'  Observation  of  men  and  Events,  €i¥ll 
and  liiiitarjr.    By  £.  D.  Keyes,  Brevet  Brigr.-Gen.  U.S.A., 
and  late  Major-On.  U.S.V.     I  vol.,  i2mo,  $1.50. 
**Among  the  very  best  of  the  memories  of  America's  public  men." — Philadelphia 

Bulletin. 

C^sar.  A  Sketch.  By  James  Anthony  Froudb,  M.A.  i  vol., 
i2mo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 


For  sale  by  all  book-sellers^  or  sent,  post-paid,  by  the  publishers^ 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS, 

7 43  &  745  Broadway y  New-  York. 


Communism  and  Socialism 

IN  THEIR  HISTORY  AND  THEORY. 

A    SKETCH 
By   THEODORE    D.    WOOLSEV,   D.D.,   LL.D. 

O.  o,    $l.BO. 
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Contemporary  Socialism. 


By  JOHN  RAE,  M.  A. 


One  volume,  crown  8vo,  -----       $3.oo. 


Such  a  book  as  this  which  Mr.  Rae  has  written—*  thorough  history 
and  analysis  by  a  man  of  singularly  candid  and  liberal  mind,  equally 
without  prejudice  and  fanaticism — ^has  long  been  needed  and  earnestly 
wished  for  by  every  student  of  socialism,  and  in  all  countries.  The 
author  writes  with  force  and  eloquence,  but  he  looks  at  his  subject  in  a 
clear,  calm  spirit,  and  penetrates  it  with  greater  subtility  than  any  stu- 
dent or  writer  has  done  before.  Among  his  chapters  are  admirably 
historical  studies  of  the  general  subject  and  some  vivid  sketches  of  the 
leaders  of  the  great  movements.  In  short,  Mr.  Rae  has  given  us  a 
masterly  book,  and  it  will  long  be  read  after  the  present  Socialistic 
movements  have  become  matters  of  history. 


"  A  useful  and  ably  written  book.'* — London  Saturday  Hetnew. 

"  No  subject  more  needs  thorough  and  impartial  discussion  at  pre- 
sent than  this,  and  the  work  before  us  by  John  Rae  is  eminently  able 
and  helpful.  It  is  distinguished  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  breadth  of 
view  and  the  grasp  of  underlying  and  widely  reaching  principles,  and  also 
by  his  minuteness  of  detail  and  the  careful  relation  of  facts  and  figures 
in  support  of  its  position." — The  CongregaHonalist, 

**  He  is  very  clear  in  his  classification,  distinguishing  Socialism,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  democracy,  which  is  essentially  political,  while 
Socialism  (as  the  existence  of  one  section  of  Socialists  prove),  may  be 
unpolitical  or  even  anti-political,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fiom  Nihilism 
in  its  various  forms.  His  general  view  by  way  of  introduction  is  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  certainly  his  sketches  of  the  leaders,  especially  of 
Lasselle  and  Karl  Marx,  are  marked  by  knowledge,  insight  and  consider^ 
able  biographical  tact.** — British  Quarterly  Review. 


*^*  For  sale  by  all  booksellers^  or  sent^  post-paid^  on  receipt  of  price  by 

CHARLES    SCRIBNER'S    SONS, 

PUBLISHERS, 
•]4^  &■  74^  Broadway,  New  York. 


Triumphant  Democracy; 

OR. 

FIFTY  YEARS'  MARCH  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC. 

BY  :ARNEGIE. 

1  volutne,  Sve  -  -  _        $2.00. 


Mr.  Cnmt^e,  :ot1aiid.  ind  a  lirm  lorer  of  the 

"oldhone,"   is  >  i  in   sympath]'  and  in  practice, 

and  a  tad  ical  of  tlii  vocacy  of  ■  gDvernment  of   ihe 

people,  hj  the  peop  pie.      For  royally  and   its  sur- 

roanding«  he   has  :mpt,    and   his   compimoDs   of 

monarchical  fonns  rilli   tepublicSD    siniplicily    and 

his  scathing  comraenls  will  tie  rcua  with  interest  not  only  here  but 
in  England.  Indeed,  tlie  work  may  be  said  to  be  intended  primarily 
for  British  readers— to  open  the  eyes  of  llic  masses  in  llie  L'nilcd 
KinE<!om  to  llie  wonderful  aJvanccment — physical,  moral,  poliiical 
and  inlcllectual— of  the  United  Slates  durirg  the  last  half  cenluo", 
an  aduancement  either  little  understood  or  wilfully  misrepresented  in 
Europe.  Though  various  causes  have  conlribuled  to  this  unesampled 
rale  of  progress,  the  principal  one,  in  Mr.  Carnegie's  opinion,  is  the 
fundamental  tact  of  the  equality  o(  the  citizen  in  Ihe  Republic.  To  this 
grand  principle  all  nations  muit  eventually  subscribe,  he  argvies,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  adopted  by  dreat  Britain  the  belter  for  the  country  and  the 
better  for  the  people.  Its  author  claims  Ihat  it  is  pure  missionary  work 
on  his  part,  and  Ihat  his  sole  desire  in  its  preparation  has  been  1o  show 
his  countrymen — and  to  prove  by  solid  facts  and  figures — the  superiority 
of  republican  over  monarchical  institutions.  This  is  the  true  inwardness 
of  his  book  and  of  its  title  -"  Triumphant  Democracy." 


*,*  For  sale  hy  all  booiielUrs,  or  sfnf.  past-paiJ.  mt  ritiipl  of  pi-ici  by 
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